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ftxnnhis  oozy  Bed 


Old  Father  THAMES  advancM  his  reverend  Head; 
His  Trenes  drenM  with  Dews,  and  o'fcr  the  Stream 
His  shining  (Toms  diiTusM  a  golden  Gleam. 
Grav'd  on  his  Urn  appear'd  the  Moon,  that  guides 
His  sweUing  Waters  and  alternate  Tides'; 
'  llie  figured  Streams  in  Waves  df  Silver  rollVl, 
Atid  on  their  Banks  AUGUSTA'  rose  in  Gold. 
Behold !  AUGUSTA >!  glittering  Spires  increase, 
And  Temples  rise,  the  beauteods  Works  of  Peace  i 
The  Time  shall  come,  when,  free  as  Seas  or  Wind, 
Unbounded  THAMES  sbaU  flow  for  aU  Mankind  I 
Kanh*s  distant  Ends  our  Glory  shall  behold, 
And  the  new  World  launch  forth  taseek  the  old.    * 
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t^VERY  citizen  being  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
■*-^  metropolis,  the  limits  of  his  sincerity  with  respect  to 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  are  ascertained  by 
the  concern  he  takes  in  the  collectire  state  of  its  prosperity 
or  improvement. 

We  have  hitherto,  we  trust  with  success,  traced  out  four 
Routes  in  the  eastern  quarters  of  the  city  of  London,  pro- 
^ly  so  called  ;  and  described,  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision, various  sources  of  riches  in  constant  accumulation 
throughout  the  routes  we  have  taken,  whether  attached  to 
the  circulation  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  East  India 
House,  Custom  House,  or  other  marts  of  commerce. 

The  portions  westward  of  the  Royal  Exchange  will  next, 
engage  our  attention ;  and  we  doubt  not,  by  dint  of  per- 
severance, to  accomphsh  an  undertaking  commenced  with 
resolution,  and  forwarded  by  assiduity.  It  is  not  just  for 
compilers  to  analyze  their  own  digested  materials ;  there- 
fore, forbearing  to  say  too  much  in  reference  to  the  merits 
of  this  work,  we  proceed  without  further  interruption 
in  the  Fifth  Route. 
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FIFTH  ROUTE 
From  the  Royal, -Exchange,  through  Bartkolomtw  Lane, 
Throgmorton  Street,  Austin  Friars,  Winchester  Street, 
to  London  iVaU,  and  Fore  Street ;  hence  to  Coleman 
Street,  Old  Jewry,-  and  the  Poultry,  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

OPPOSITE  the  north  door  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is 
Bartholomew  Lane ;  so  called  from  the  parish  church  of 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  UTTLE. 


THE  earliest  account  of  this  church  is,  that  in  the  reiga 
of  Edward  IlL  Richard  De  PIcssis,  archdeacon  of  CoL 
Chester,  and  dean  of  the  Arches,  founded  a  chautry  here  for 
the  benefit  of  his  soul.     He  died  in  1 36 1 . 

Thomas  Pyke,  alderman,  witli  the  assistance  of  Nicholas 
Voo,  one  of  theshenffs,  new  built  this  church  about  tlic 
year  1438.  Margery,  the  wife  of  Sir  Joiin  Lepiiigton, 
and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fray,  founded  a  cl'aniry  here, 
21  Edw.  IV.  Sir  William  Capell,  mayor,  added  a  ciiapeloR 
the  south  side,  in  the  year  1509.  And  James  Wilford, 
citizen  and  taylor,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  anno  1499,  a]>- 
pointed  a  doctor  in  divinity  to  preach  a  scrmoit  on  ttie  sub- 
ject of  Christ's  passion  every  Good  Friday. 

This  church  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1666,  and  rk:b!iilt 
in  1679. 

As 
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As  to  the  nature  of  the  building,  order,  and  ornament : 
the  building  is  supported  by  columns,  and  has  large  arches 
of  the  Tuscan  order ;  the  key-pieces  of  which  have  each  a 
seraphim.  The  roof  is  flat,  divided  into  quadrangles  or 
panneis,  with  fret-work ;  and  that  part  over  the  chancel  is 
adorned  with  cherubims. 

The  body  of  the  chureh  is  handsomely  wainscoted ;  and 
there  are  three  fine  door  cases  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
sides,  the  pilasters,  entablature,  and  pediments  of  which 
are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  adorned  with  cherubims, 
shields,  festoons,  &c.  that  toward  the  south  being  particu- 
larly spacious  and  elegant. 

The  pews  are  also  regular  and  convenient ;  and  in  the  gal- 
lery at  the  west  end  is  a  large  fine  toned  organ. 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  four  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order ;  between  the  two  middle  columns  are  the  Com- 
mandments in  gold  upon  black,  over  which  is  exhibited  a 
spacious  radiance  painted  on  the  figure  of  a  sacrificed  lamb, 
skin*.  The  radiance  is  placed  between  two  gilt  cheru- 
bims, above  which  is  an  open  pediment,  and  the  arms  of 
England  finely  carved.  Between  the  Commandments  are 
painted  the  portraits  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Creed.  This  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  doves, 
palm  branches,  lamps,  cartouches,  shields,  festoons,  &c.  &c. 
finely  carved  in  Norway  oak,  and  inclosed  with  a  double 
rail. 

The  pulpit  is  also  of  the  same  wood  carved  and  veneered, 
with  enrichments  of  cherubims,  vases,  and  an  imperial 
crown 

The  outer  door  fronting  Bartholomew  Lane  is  adorned 
with  a  cherub,  and  a  large  festoon  of  fresco  work. 

This  church  has  a  tower,  the  top  of  which,  instead  of 
pinnacles,  a  spire,  or  turrets,  is  crowned  with  arches,  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  columns. 

*  Expressing,  that  as  by  the  Leviiical  law  the  priest  was  to  have  the 
•kin  of  the  lamb  offered ;  so  that  here  placed,  is  to  (Remonstrate,  that 
our  high  priest  Christ  Jesus,  the  lamb  of  God,  hath  offsred  himself  a 
•acriiice,  of  which  that  under  the  law  was  only  a  type. 

The 
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The  length  of  the  building  is  seventy ^eight  feet^  breadth 

sixty,   and    altitude   forty-one,   and  that  of  the  tower  ift 

about  ninety  feet :  it  is  of  stone,  and  the  roof  of  the  church 
covered  with  lead. 

Among  the  Monuments  mentioned  by  Stow  were  the 
following : 

J.  Wiiford,  Merchant  Taylor,  alderman,  1544;  Sir  James 
\ViIford,  anno  1550  5  and  Sir  Geo.  Barne,  mayor,  1553. 

On  a  fair  plated  stone  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel,  that 
which  follows : 

In  Obiium  Beverendisnmi  PairU 
MI  LAN  IS  COVERDALE  • .     Ogdoasticon. 
Hie  tandem  requiemquefcreiufineniq ;  labortimf 

Ossa  COVERDALI  ntortua  Tumbus  babet, 
Oxonia  qui  Prasul  erat  dignissmus  oUm, 

Intignia  vita  Vir  prohitate  ma, 
Octoginta  annos  grandevtu  vixit,  8f  nulbtm 

Indigni  passui  sapius  exUiumm 
Sic  dimitti  variisjactabam  casibus,  ista 
Excepitur  grenno  terra  benigna  tutu 

On  a  plated  stone  in  the  chancel : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  John  Dent,  Citizen  and  Merchant  of 
London,  born  at  Holloughton  hi  Leicestershire,  and  free  of  the 
Sailers,  Spanish,  and  Muscovy  Companies ;  he  was  chosen  Sheriff 
of  London,  and  Alderman,  and  fined  for  the  same ;  his  last  Fine 
was  1000  Marks  toward  the  Repair  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don.    He  died  Dec.  10,  1595.    Aged  63» 

Here  lyeth  Richard  Croshaw,  some  time  master  of  the  com- 
pany of  Goldsmiths,  and  deputy  of  this  ward.  He  was  very  li* 
b^ral  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  time  of  the  great  Plague,  1625,  ne^ 
glecting  his  own  safety,  he  abode  constantly  in  this  city,  to  pro- 

•  Dr.  Miles  Coverdale,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  an  Augus- 
tine (Har,  but  conforming  to  the  Reformation,  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Exeter  by  Edward  VI.  August  30,  155 1.  Upon  the  accession  of  Queea 
Mary  I.  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned ;  whence  he 
was  delivered  at  the  importunate  request  of  the  king  of  Denmark :  he 
was  afterwards  a  fugitive  in  Germany,  and  returned  to  England  at  the 
commemcement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  he  did  not,  however^ 
resume  his  episcopal  functions,  but  lived  retired  in  London,  to  a  grea^ 

age,  and  was  buried  in  this  church* 
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vide  for  their  relief.  He  did  many  charilable  acts  in  his  time ;  and 
by  his  will  he  left  above  40002.  to  the  mahitainingof  Lectures^  re- 
lief of  the  Poor,  and  other  pious  uses.  He  dwelt  in  this  parish  31 
yearsy  and  being  70  years  old^  he  dyed  the  2d  of  June,  anno  162. 

MoDEEN  Monuments.  On  a  small  plain  white  marble 
tablet  in  the  chancel : 

To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Dicby,  M.  A.  twelve 
years  rector  of  this  parish;  whose ~ conduct,  influenced  by  piety, 
was  the  fruit  of  sentiments  uniformly  upright  and  just.  He  de« 
parted  this  life  March  31,  1790,  aged  69,  to  receive,  through  Di- 
vine Mercy,  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  time. 

On  a  pillar,  another  tablet,  with  a  bas-relief  of  Time 
mowing  down  a  flower : 

Near  this  place  lie  interred  the  dear  remains  of  Anthony 
Richard  Bacon,  the  only  child  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq. 
who  departed  this  life  May  26,  1770,  aged  12  years ;  whom  nei- 
ther ibe  fervour  of  parental  piety,  nor  a  profusion  of  friendly  tears, 
nor  all  Ae  powers  of  weltadapted  medicine,  nor  every  effort  of 
the  tenderest  affection,  could  rescue  from  the  hand  of  death. 

Reader !  contemplate  and  adore !  nor  dare  to  cavil  at  the  rays 
of  Providence :  This  happy  object  of  his  Saviour's  love,  thus 
young,  was  ripe  for  glory. 

On  Uie  south  wall,  a  small  neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of 

John  Ellis,  many  years  deputy  of  this  ward;  senior  member 
of  the  common  council,  and  of  the  antient  living  company  of  Scri^ 
veners ;  was  respected  by  the  literati  of  his  time  as  a  scholar  and 
poet,  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  honest  roan.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember 1791. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this  gentleman  more 
fully  when  we  come  to  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  of 
which  he  was  a  native. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence  belonging  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, we  notice  the  following : 

Robert  Hill,  D.  D.  1613,  a  learned  man  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher.  John  Grant,  D.  D.  sequestered  during 
the  civil  wars.  Philip  Nye,  A.  M.  He  was  in  orders,  and 
officiated  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  in  1630.    In  1633,  he 
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retired  to  Holland  to  avoid  various  ecclesiastical  impositions 
with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  returned  to  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  earl  of  Manchester  was  minister  of  Kimbolton, 
in  Huntingdonshire.  In  1643,  he  was  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Featly  inthe  rectory  of  Acton ; 
at  this  time  he  was  a  great  champion  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  in  defence  of  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  Independents,  and  was  one  of  the  corn* 
missioners  sent  to  negociate  with  Charles  I.  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  which  service  he  received  500/.  He  made  him- 
self particularly  obnoxious  to  the  royalists ;  and  it  was  de- 
bated after  the  Restoration,  whether  he  should  not  be  excepted 
out  of  the  general  pardon.  It  was  at  length  determined,  that 
if  in  future  he  accepted  any  office,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastic 
cal,  he  should  then  be  precluded  firom  the  benefits  of  the  par- 
don. He  was  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  his  beard, 
and  rode  to  Acton  every  Lord's  day  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four 
horses,  to  exercise  there.  Butler  has  celebrated  his  beard  in 
the  following  couplet: 

"  With  greater  art  and  cunning  rear'd 
Than  Philip  Nye's  thanksgiving  beard,** 

Ralph  Bhidoak,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Chitham-hlll,  near 
Manchester,  and  admitted  a  student  in  Brazen-nose  college, 
Oxon,  where,  July  15,  1630,  he  took  one  degree  in  arts, 
though  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Six  years  afterwards  he 
was  created  A.  M.  and  having  been  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  earl  of  Derby,  was  at  Latham  House,  during  the  whole 
siege.  Though  the  royal  cause  declined,  he  continued  faith- 
Ail  to  the  earl,  and  was  a  powerful  solicitor  for  his  life  to 
shaker  Lenthall ;  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  speaker  was 
so  struck  with  his  fidelity,  that  he  not  only  appointed  Mr. 
Bridoak  his  chaplain,  but  obtained  for  him  to  be  preacher  at 
the  Rolls ;  by  the  same  influence  he  became  vicar  of  Witney, 
in  Oxfordshire,  to  which,  by  the  speaker's  means,  the  rec- 
tory was  annexed.  He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  to  which  he  was  regularly  admitted  at  the 
Restoration,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 

Charles 
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Chatles  II.  installed  canon  of  Windsor^  and  created  D.  D. 
July  11,  1660.  Having  been  inducted  into  the  living  of 
Standish,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  by  a  former  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  he  was  in  September,  1667y  installed  dean 
of  Salisbury,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1675. 
The  latter  dignity  he  only  enjoyed  three  years ;  he  died  sud- 
denly whilst  on  a  visitation  through  his  diocese,  October  5, 
1678,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor.  John  Sharp,  D.  D. 
1675;  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.  Benjamin  Wood- 
ROFFE,  D.  D.  dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxon,  1688.  John 
Adams,  D.  D.  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  provost  of 
King's  College,  &c.  1720.  Zachary  Pearce,  D.  D.  late 
bishop  of  Rochester.  Francis  Barnard,  D.  D.  prebendary 
of  Norwich.  Samuel  Salter,  D.  D.  late  master  of  the 
Charter-house. 

By  the  vestry  books  of  this  parish  it  appears  that  '^  In  the 
year  1578  it  was  agreed,  that  ev^y  householder  ip  the  parish 
should,  in  rotation  watch  their  day,  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  the  same  hour  in  the  Evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  rogues  and  beggars  from  the  streets  of  the 
parish." 

In  Stow's  London  by  Strype,  is  an  account  of  many  in- 
croachments  upon  this  church  and  church-yard,  which  are 
stated  to  be  ^^  timbers  of  the  Cock  ale-house  laid  in  the  cha« 
pel  wall.  A  coal-hole  made  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
A  cistern  of  the  said  ale-house  set  in  the  church-yard.  A 
chimney  built  from  another  house  into  the  church  steeple^ 
and  spme  closets  built  over  the  church-yard. 

"  Shops  in  Threadneedle  Street  in  front  of  the  church  are 
built  upon  part  of  the  church-yard  and  part  of  the  city 
<rround.  For  which  the  parish  paid  the  city  100/.  fine,  and 
yearly  rent  for  above  twenty  years  before  the  fire,  and  had 
a  lease  thereof  from  the  city;  which  shops  were  built  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  And  the  said  100/.  was 
given  by  the  parishioners  for  that  6nly  use  and  purpose;  but 
since  the  fire,  the  shops  being  demolished  thereby,  our  mi^ 
nister  hath  seized  upon  all,  and  kept  the  same  to  himself. 
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and  the  poor  of  the  parish  have  nobenefit  at  all  by  or  out  of 
the  same  ever  since.^'  * 

There  were  only  three  houses  in  the  parish  left  standing 
after  the  dreadful  eonflagration  of  1666. 

Within  a  few  doors  of  the  church  is  Capel  CouaT,  so 
called  from  Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor,  a.  great  suflRerer 
through  tlie  iniquitous  proceedings  of  Empson  and  Dudley, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  ancestor  to  the  earl  of  Essex. 

In  tins  court  is  a  spacious  and  neat  building,  erected  for 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

ThQ  first  stone  of  ibis  fabric  was  laid  by  William  Ham« 
mond,  Esq.  chairman  of  the  committee  of  managers,  in  the 
presence  of  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Hammond,  having  ex- 
plained the  advantages  attendant  on  the  undertaking,  stated, 
that  the  following  inscriptions  engraved  on  copper,  had  been 
deposited  under  the  stone: 

<'  On  the  18th  of  May,  in  the  year  1801,  and  the  41st  of  the 
leign  of  George  III.  the  first  stone  of  this  building,  erected  by 
private  subscription,  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  (he  public 
fimds,  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  proprietors,  and  under  the 
direction  of  William  Hammond,  William  Stur,  Thomas  Roberts, 
Griffith  Jones,  William  Grey,  Isaac  Hensley,  Robert  Sutton, 
Jo.  Bruckshaw,  John  Capel,  and  John  Barnes,  managers ;  James 
Peacock,  architect.  At  this  aera,  being  the  first  year  of  the  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  public  funded  debt  had 
accumulated,  in  five  successive  reigns,  to  552,7 30,924i.  The  in. 
violate  faith  of  the  British  Nation,  and  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, sanction  and  secure*the  property  embarked  in  this  under<* 
taking.  May  the  blessings  of  that  Constitution  be  transmitted  to 
the  latest  posterity  1" 

The  national  debt  is  divided  into  various  portions,  under 
the  denominations  of  Bank  stock— 5  per  Cent.  Navy  Annu- 
ities—3  per  Cent.  Consols— 3  per  Cent.  1726—5  per  Cent. 
1797—4  per  Cent.  Consol^-S  per  Cent.  Reduced — Long 
Annuitiesr— Short  Annuities— 3  per  Cent.  Imperial  Annuities 
•-^Imperial  Annuities  for  twenty- five  years— ^  per  Cent  Irish 

*  This  censure  applies  to  Dr.  Bridoak,  wh9  went  to  law  with  the 
parishioners  in  1669. 
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'AQnfiili6&— 'IrMb  Annuities  for  fifteen  year^^Defenied  Stock 
— *^uth  Sea  Stock->^3  per  Cent.  New  South  Sea  Annoities-* 
3  per  Cent.  1751-^3  per  Cent.  Old  South  Sea  Annaities^-h 
India  Stock.  These  form  what  are  called  the  sTOClts;  their 
variety  has  arisen  from^tbe  exigencies  which  gave  them  birth 
and  the  terms  on  which  the  several  government  loans  wera 
made,  either  on  annuities,  ot  the  fanded  property  of  incor- 
porated and  other  companies.  The  security  of  govemmoflt) 
as  well  as  of  the  public  companies,  having  been  engaged  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  money,  sanctioned  by  patlift* 
ment,  and  the  interest  always  having  been  punctually  paid 
whfBn  dae,^  the  stocks,  by  such  'means  are  become  the  most 
convenient  security  on  which  sums  of  money  can  behest  put 
out,  particularly  for  temporary  purposes;  since  any  sum^ 
large  or  small,  may  be  bought  in,  or  sold  out,  at  pt^u«nre« 
But  in  buying,  or  selling  in  any  of  the  different  stocks,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  interest  due  on  them  from  the 
time  of  the  last  payment  by  government  is  always  taken  into 
the  current  price,  and  the  seller  never  receives  any  separate 
ccmsideralioQ  for  it,  except  in  the  case  of  India  bonds  and 
Exchequer  bills,  where  the  interest  due  is  G8k:tdetod  to  the 
day  of  sale^  and  paid  by  the  purchaser,  over  and  above  the 
preminm  agreed  for*  But,  as  the  interest  on  the  diffisrent 
stocks  is  paid  at  different  times,  this,  if  not  rightly  under* 
stood,  would  lead  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  them^ 
into  considerable  mistakes  in  Us  computation  of  their  value; 
some  aiwajrs  having  a  quarterns  interest  due  on  them  more 
than  others,  which  makes  an  appearance  of  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  price,  when,  in  reality  there  is  none  at  all ; 
thus,  for  instance.  Old  South  Sea  Annuities  sell  for  85|2.  or 
S5l,  10^.  while  New  South  Sea  Annuities  fetch  only  84|/.  or 
84l.  15j.  though  each  of  them  produce  the  same  annual  sum 
of  three  per  cent,  but  the  old  annuities  have  a  quarter's  in* 
terest  more  due  on  tliem  than  the  new  annuities,  whioh 
amounts  to  1  Ss.  tlic  exact  difference.  Every  capital  stock  or 
fund  of  a  company  being  raised  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
limited  by  government  to  a  certain  sum,  it  necessarily  foUows 
that,  when  that  fund  is  completed,  no  more  stock  of  that  de- 
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nomination' can  be  bought  of  the  company;  though  the  shared 
already  purchased  may  be,  and  are,  continually  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  I'his  being  the  case,  there  is 
frequently  a  great  disproportion  between  the  original  value 
of  the  shares  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred ; 
for,  if  there  are  more  buyers  than  sellers,  a  person  who  is 
indifferent  about  selling  will  not  part  with  his  share  without  a 
considerable  profit  to  himself;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  many 
are  disposed  to  sell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of 
such  shares  will  naturally  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impatience 
of  those  who  want  to  turn  their  stock  into  specie. 

The  real  value  of  one  stock  above  another,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  or  any  thing  that 
,will  really,  or  only  in  imagination,  affect  the  credit  of  a 
company,  or  endanger  the  government  by  which  that  credit 
is  secured,  must  naturally  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
stocks.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  9 
a  share  in  the  stock  of  a  trading  company  which  produces 
6L  or  61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be  more  valuable  than 
an  annuity  with  government  security,  that  produces  no  more 
than  3/.  or  4/:  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  consequently  such 
stock  must  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  such  an  annuity.— 
Though  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  share  in  the  stock  of  a 
trading  company  producing  5/.  or  6/.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
will  not  fetch  so  much  money  at  market  as  a  government  an« 
jittity  producing  the  same  sum,  because  the  security  of  the 
company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  government ;  and 
the  continuance  of  their  paying  so  much  per  annum,  is  more 
precarious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 
•  As  the  prices  of  the  different  stocks  are  continually  fluc- 
tuating above  and  below  paVy  so  when  a  persoui  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  transactions  of  that  nature,  reads  in  the 
newspapers  the  prices  of  stocks,  where  Bank  stock  is  marked 
perhaps  127,  India  ditto  134  a  134|,  South  Sea  ditto  97^^ 
&c.  he  is  to  understand,  that  100/.  in  those  respective  stocks 
sell  at  such  a  time  for  those  several  sums. 

At 
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At  the  bottom  of  Bartholomew  Lane  is  Throgmorton 
Street  ;  which  originally  consisted  of  old  and  small  tene- 
mentSy  till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Cromwell, 
master  of  the  Jewel  House,  and  ultimately  earl  of  Essex, 
erected  a  large  and  spacious  mansion  for  his  city  residence.— 
Stow  mentions  an  act  of  agression  by  that  great  courtier, 
which  does  not  redound  in  the  least  to  his  credit  *^  This 
house/'  says  he,  **  being  finished,  and  having  some  reason- 
able plot  of  ground  left  for  a  garden,  he  caused  the  pales  of 
the  gardens  adjoining  to  the  north  part  thereof  on  a  sudden 
to  be  taken  down,  twenty -two  feet  to  be  measured  directly 
into  the  north  of  every  man's  ground,  a  line  there  to  be  drawn, 
a  trench  to  be  cast,  a  foundation  laid,  and  an  high  brick 
wall  to  be  built.  My  father  had  a  garden  there,  and  a  house 
standing  close  to  his  south  pale;  this  house  they  loosed  Jrom 
the  groundy  and  carried  on  rollers  into  my  father* s  garden 
twenty'twofeetj  before  my  father  heard  thereof;  no  warning 
was  given,  nor  any  other  answer,  when  he  heard  thereof  and 
spake  to  the  surveyors  of  that  work,  but  that  their  master, 
Sir  Thomas,  commanded  them  to  do  so.  No  man  durst  go 
to  argue  the  matter,  but  each  man  lost  his  land;  and  my  fa* 
tber  paid  his  whole  rent,  which  was  6^.  and  8t/.  a  year,  for 
that  half  which  was  left.  And  so  much  of  my  own  know- 
ledge have  I  thought  good  to  note,  that  the  sudden  rising  of 
some  men  causeth  them  to  forget  themselves." 

The  manner  in  which  Stow's  house  was  removed,  exhibits 
very  strikingly  the  mode  of  habitation  belonging  to  the  lesser 
classes  of  citizens,  which  could  not  be  very  substantial,  since 
they  could  be  removed  at  pleasure,  like  the  huts  of  the  Rus« 
sian  peasantry.  The  extent  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in 
those  days  of  arbitrary  domination  is  also  evidently  ascertained. 

After  the  attainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  this 
bouse  having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  was  purchased  by 
the  Draper's  Company,  by  whom  it  is  now  occupied. 

DRAPERS'  HALL. 

This  is  a  spacious  and  noble  edifice,  composing  the  four 
sides  of  a  quadrangle^  each  of  which  is  elevated  on  columns, 

and 
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mad  adorned  with  arches,  formed  in  a  piaza  f  mmd  k  square 
court ;  and  between  each  arch  is  a  sbieU^  mantling,  and  other 
6et-work.  On  the  east  side  is  the  eoomioa  hall,  the  ascent 
to  which  is  by  a  grand  staircase,  and  it  is  adorned  with  a 
•lately  skreen  and  fine  wainscot.  On  the  skreen,  between 
the  two  doom,  hangs  the  picture,  a  three-quarter's  lengd),  of 
Henry  Fitz-Alwine,  a  draper,  and  the  first  lord  mayor  of 
London;,  no  doabt  a  fictitious  likeness^  At  the  ncnth  end  of 
ihh  room  are  the  full  length  pictures  of  William  III.  in  his 
•tadtholder's  under  his  royal  robes,  and  of  George  I.  and 
George  IL  in  their  royal  robes.  At  the  north-west  angle  of 
tbi»  room  a  door  opens  into  anoth^  spacious  room,  catted 
the  Court  Boom,  richly  wainscoted  and  furnished :  at  the 
cast  end  of  this  room  hangs  a  picture  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots* 
at  full  length,  with  her  infant  son,  king  James  L  in  her  hand. 
Th»  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  hfe^  for  Mary  never  saw 
her  son  after  he  wa»  a  year  old*  The  picture  has  been  enr 
graved.  From  this  court  room  another  door,  at  the  west  end, 
opens  into  along  gallery,  at  the  north  end  of  which  a  fcMing 
sash  door  opens  into  a  grand  square  room,  eaUedthe  Ladies 
Chamber,  in  which  the  time  was  that  the  company  treated 
their  wives  and  friends  with  a  bail.  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
hangs  a  large  and  beautiful  chandelier,  the  gift  of  Sir  Jose^ 
Eyles,  Knight.  Here  are  besides  portraits  of  Sir  Joseph 
Sheldon,  lord  mayor,  1677,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton^ 
lord  major,  1680.  The  latter  of  these  chief  magistrates 
was  an  excellent  dsaracter ;  he  was  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  Christ^s  Hospital,  and  to  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  Sooth-- 
wark.*  He  is  paimed  with  a  benevolent  countenance,  sit-^ 
ting  in  a  chair. 

The  apartments  aUolted  for  the  residence  of  the  clerk  are 
commodious  and  elegant,  and  underneath  are  offices  for  trans* 
acting  business.  These  apartments  fill  up  the  front  of  thisi 
noble  hall  next  the  street.  The  firont  has  been  within  few 
years  newly  coated,  with  a  large  arched  gateway  into  the 
quadrangle,  over  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  com« 
parry  arer  wrj  tastefully  cut  in  stone ;  on  each  side  are  large 

*  See  his  character,  Vol.  II.  page  30- 
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globe  lamps,  the  tops  of  which  are  ornamented  witli  tuurt8« 
allusive  to  the  heraldic  cognizance  of  the  Drapers. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  paved  pas- 
sage to  the  gardens,  over  this  passage,  upon  an  arch  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  covered  with  a  large  back  or  cistern  of 
water,  is  the  Record  Room,  where  the  company  keep  their 
writings,  books,  and  papers,  and  their  plate,  which,  for 
quantity  and  workmanship,  is  said  to  exceed  all  the  services 
of  plate  in  other  companies. 

The  gardens  are  pleasant  and  commodious,  being  open 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  rainy  dajrs,  for  the  reereadon 
of  genteel  citizens.  The  ground  which  they  occupy  is  near 
a  square ;  the  middle  is  inclosed  by  iron  rails,  and  laid  cot 
in  grass  beds,  gravel  walks,  and  borders  <^  flowers,  with  « 
statue  of  Flora  in  the  center.  Without  the  rails  are  spacious 
walks,  kept  in  good  order,  and  agreeably  shaded  with  rows 
of  lime  trees.  At  the  south-west  corner  is  a  very  handsome 
{lavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  company  in  hot  iveather. 
Near  the  north-east  angle  is  a  very  neat  commodious  house 
for  the  use  of  the  upper  beadle  of  the  company.  The  norlb 
side  lies  open  to  Carpenters'  Hall ;  and  at  the  south-east  angle 
is  a  privy  garden,  inclosed  with  walls,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  under  the  ladies  chamber,  is  a  private  room,  elegantly 
furnished,  where  the  managers,  or  ruling  part  of  the  com- 
pany, hold  their  secret  committees,  or  previous  meetings^ 
before  matters  are  brought  before  a  general  court  of  livery 
or  assistants. 

This  hall  received  very  considerable  injury  by  a  fire  that 
happened  in  Tbrogmorton  Street,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1772; 
and  though  the  company  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  most 
of  their  valuables,  yet  they  lost  a  grand  lanthorn  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hall  stairs  that  cost  upwards  of  200/.  The  da- 
mage,  however,  received  by  this  accident  has  been  since  tt^ 
paired,  and  the  building  restored  to  its  former  grandeur. 

THE  DRAPERS'  COMPANY 

is  the  third  of  the  twelve  principal  companies,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent  granted  by  Henry  VI.  in  the 

year 
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year  1439,  by  the  title  of  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
the  Virgin,  of  the  Mystery  of  Drapers  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don.^' The  corporation  is  governed  by  a  master,  four  war- 
dens, thirty  assistants,  and  a  livery.  Tliere  have  been  up. 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  lord  mayors  members  of 
this  respectable  company.  They  support  free  schools  at 
Barton  under  Needwood,  Staffordshire ;  Stratford  le  Bow, 
Middlesex ;  Worsborough,  Yorkshire ;  Kirkham  and  Goos- 
nargh,  Lancashire ;  and  at  Greenwich.  Almshouses  at  Sir 
John  Milbounie's,  near  Tower  Hill ;  Beech  Lane ;  Mr.  Lam- 
bard's,  at  Greenwich  (he  was  a  member  of  the  company) ; 
Stratford  le  Bow ;  Shoreditch  ;  St.  George's  Fields;  St.  Mary 
Newington;  Mile  End;  and  Bancroft's,  near  Stratford  le 
Bow.  Hospital  at  Workingham,  Berkshire.  Lectures 
at  St.  Michael,  Cornhili;  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury;  and  an 
Arabic  Lecture  at  Cambridge.  Exhibitions  for  a  scholar 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford.  This  company  expends  in 
charitable  donations  above  4000/.  annually. 
Eastward  of  Drapers'  Hall  is 

AUSTIN  FRIARS. 

This  site,  now  covered  by  streets  and  houses,  was  for* 
xnerly  an  eminent  religious  house,  founded  by  Humfrcy  de 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  in  the  year  1252, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  afterwards  re-edified  in 
the  year  1351  by  his  descendant,  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  earl 
of  Hereford  and  Essex,  lord  of  Brecknock,  and  constable 
of  England,  who  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  in 
1361,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  England.  These  friars 
came  from  Italy  in  1252.  The  order  was  originally  formed 
of  several  eremite  congregations,  which  were  dispersed  un- 
der various  names,  and  united  by  pope  Alexander  IV. 
They  conformed  themselves  to  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  under  one  principal 
or  general  governor  of  the  fraternity,  who  established  va- 
rious regulations,  and  ordered  that  one  habit  should  dis- 
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tinguish  the  whole  classes  under  his  superintendance ;  this 
habit  consisted  of  a  long  gown,  with  broad  sleeves,  a  fine 
cloth  hood,  all  of  black,  under  which  were  white  gar- 
ments; these  were  girt  about  the  waist  by  a  leathern 
girdle,  with  an  ivory  or  bone  fastening.  This  order  of  Beg- 
ging Friars  was  confirmed  by  several  Popes,  and  so  increased, 
that  in  a  short  space  of  time  it  had  und^r  its  control  no  less 
than  two  thousand  convents  of  men  and  three  hundred  of 
women ;  and  they  were  of  such  consequence  in  England,  on 
account  of  being  good  disputants  upon  controversial  points, 
that  they  are  even  still  recollected  at  Oxford ;  one  of  the  acts 
for  obtaining  a  mastership  being  called  keeping  the  Augus* 
tines. 

Their  prosperity  was  their  destruction;  for  one  of 
their  provincials  and  others  of  the  fraternity  having  laboured 
by  sermons  and  libels  to  destroy  the  eligibility  of  the  progeny 
of  Edward  IV.  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  establish  the 
traiterous  claims  of  Richard  III.  about  the  year  1485,  they 
lost  the  confidence  and  veneration  of  the  public,  which  was 
in  a  very  few  years  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  this  and  all 
other  monastic  orders  by  Henry  YIII.  to  whom  it  was  sur- 
rendered, and  valued  at  the  small  sum  of  57/. 

In  the  successful  cruises  made  by  the  English  in  1545, 
about  three  hundred  French  ships  were  taken ;  Henry  con- 
verted the  conventual  churches  into  warehouses  for  the  se«- 
veral  cargoes.  The  Augustine  Friars  and  Black  Friars  he 
filled  with  herrings  and  other  fish,  and  the  Grey  Friars  church 
was  filled  with  wine.* 

The  site  and  precincts  were  afterwards  severally  disposed 
of.  Part  of  the  spoil  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wrottesley, 
32  Henry  VIII.  a  second  portion  was  given  to  William  Lord 
St.  John,  in  the  next  year;  another  pcmiion  was  given  in 
38  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Rich ;  and  a  fourth,  by  way 
of  exchange,  during  the  same  year  to  Lawrence  Hereward  * 
and  others.  The  east  end  of  the  church,  containing  the 
choir,  cross  aisles,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  this  religious 
house,  was  granted  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed. 

*  Holinihed. 
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ward  VL  to  the  abon^  lord  St.  John,  who  bad  been  created 
earl  of  Wiltshire,, and  tq.his  h^irs,  in  soccage. 

This  earl,  afterwards  lord  treasurer  and  marquis  of  Win- 
chesty,  was  descended  froia  a  younger  branch  of  the  house 
of  Pawlet,  of  Hii^ton  St.  Qeoirge,  in  the  county  of  Somer* 
setj  ^d  l^y'if^  been  improvident  in  his  youth,  came  to 
court  unprovided  with  any  other  property  than  his  wit, 
^t,  which,"  ss^»  .LIo}^,  ^^  he  trafficked  so  wisely,  and  pros* 
pered  so  well,  that  he  got,  spent,  and  left  more  than  any  ^\\hf 
ject  since  the  Conquest. -  Indeed,  be  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Di^olu^ioq.  p£  Abbies,  whic^  was  the  harvest  of  estates ;  Bgidi 
it  arg.H^d.idle0e^if  ^ay  courtier  had  his  barns  empty.  He 
was  servant  to  Henry  VH.  and  for  thirty  years  together  trea- 
surer to  king  Henry  VUI.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Elizabeth :  the  latter  in  sqgi^  sort  9 wed  their  crowns  to 
bis  counsel,  his  policy  .bc^ii^g  the  principal  defeater  of  duke 
Dudley's  design  to  disinherit  thena."  *  By  being  "  the  ozier 
and  .not  tl^c.  oak,''  4ie  s^ved^four  sovereigns  of  England  in 
mut£^]e  tirnqs,  {^i\d  lived  in  the  greatest  splendor;  having 
arrived  at  the  vast  age  of  ninety-^ven,  and  been  a  patriarch 
to  one  hundred  and  three  persons,  he  died  i(i  1572,  and  by 
his  lady,  daughter  of.  Six; . William  Capel  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  founder  of  the  nobl^^JiOMSie  of  Pawlet. 

The  aboye.iparKjuis  ^r^cted,  on  the  siteiof  the  monastery,  a 
noble  mftr^sipn  which  he  denominated!  Winchester  Placjs, 
The  west  end  of  the  conventual  church  was  in  1551  grafitjed 
to  John  a  Lasco,t  for  the  use  of  the  Germans  and  other  fu- 

•  State  Worthies.  , 

t  JOHN  A  Lasco  was  uncle  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  somp  time 
a  bishop  of  the  church  of  'Rome ;  having  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  hit  change  of  feligioU9  opiniOM,  he  settled* at  Embden  in  £ast  Fries- 
la^dw  He  Mn»  there  chosen  pfeaeher  to  'a  congregatldn  of  Protestants, 
who»  under  the  terror*  of  persecution,  fled  with  th^r  p^istpr  into.£hg* 
,land,  where  they  were  incprpqrated  by.  charier  of  Edward  VI.  and  haA 
alsp  a  grant  of  the  church  of  Auuia  Friars .  These  Protestants. diflared 
in  some  modes  of  worship  from  the  established  church.  John  a  Lasco 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  upon  the  accession  of  Mary  I.  He 
purchased' Erasmtis'l  valuable  library  of  him,  when  he  lay  on  his  deaths 
bed.    This  divine  died  in  Poland^  in  156Q»    FoXf  vol.  III.  p.  40. 

5     '  giti^e 
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gitivc  prdtestants.  Part,  as  we  have  before  noticed,**  was 
converted  to  a  glass-house.  The  other  portion  the  marquis  re- 
served for  the  purpose  of  stowing  corn,  coals,  and  various 
kinds  of  lumber. 

His  son  and  successor,  John,  marquis  of  Winchester,  sold 
the  noble  monuments  of  t&e  dead,  the  pavement,  and  other 
rich  materials  which  had  cost^  ima^ense  sums,  for  100/.  and 
converted  the  building  into  8t24>leftfor  his  horses.  The  steeple 
was  standing  in  the  year  1609,  and  it  was  so  beautiful  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  several  .ivspectable  citizens  petitioned  the 
marquis  that  it  might  not  be  pulled  down ;  but  their  petition 
was  rejected^:  aihld  this  Ane  ornacnent  of  the  city:de*ioUshed. 

The  following  copy  of  their  application  expresses  the  in- 
terest which  the  city  took  in  the  preservatioii  of  such  a  re- 
spectable relict  of  antiquity : 

Right  Honourable,  my  vety  good  Lord^ 

There  hath  been  offered  of  late,  unto  this  court,  a  most  just 
and  earnest  petition,  hy  divers  of  the  chiefest  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter  the  Poor,  in  London,  to  move  Us  to  be  humble  suitors  unto 
your  lordship  in  a  cause,  which  is  sufficient  to  speak  for  itself,  with- 
out tHe  mediation  of  any-'othfer,  ^iz.  for  the  repair  of  the  ruinous 
steeple  of  the  church,  some  time  called  '  The  Augustine  Friars/ 
now  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Nation,  situate  in  the  same  parish  of 
St.  Peter  the  Poor ;  The  fall  whereof,  which,  without  speedy  pre- 
vention, is  near  at  hand,  must  needs  bring  with  it  not  only  a  great 
deformitie  to  the  whole  cityi  it  being  for  architecture,  one  of  the 
beautifuUest  and  rarest  spectacles  thereof,  but  also  a  f<^arful  eminent 
danger  to  all  the  inhabitants  next  adjoining.     Your  lordship  being 
moved  herein,  as  we  understand,  a  year  since,  was  pleased  then 
to  giv^.honcmrabl^  prqn^^ses,  yyith  hope  of  present  helpi  but  the 
effects  not  following  according  to  your  honourable  intention,  we 
are  bould  to  renew  the  said  soil  agayne;  eftsoons  craving  at  your 
lordship's  bands  a  due  consideration  of  so  worthy  a  work^  as  to  help 
op  the  house  of  God;  one  of  the  chiefest  feuutains,  from  whence 
hath  sprung  sb  gr^t  gl6ry  to  your  lordship's  most  noble  descend- 
ency  of  the  Pawlets ;  whose  steps  your  lordship  must  needs  follow, 
to  continue  to  all  posterity,  the  ^me  of  so  bountiful  benefactors 
both  to  church  and  common  wealth. 

♦  Vol.  II.  436. 
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''  So  that  I  trusty  we  shall  have  the  less  need  to  importune  your 
lordship  in  so  reasonable  a  suite;  first,  Bycause  it  doUi  principally 
concern  your  lordshipy  being  the  owner  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
said  speare^  or  steeple ;  but  especially  by  disbursing  of  a  small  sum 
of  money,  to  the  value  df  50  or  60/.  your  lordship  shall  do  an  ex« 
cellent  work,  very  helpful  to  many,  and  most  grateful  to  all,  as 
well  English  as  strangers ;  who^  by  this  means,  shall  have  cause  to 
magnify  to  the  world  this  so  honourable  and  charitable  an  action. 
And  I  and  my  brethren  shall  much  rejoice  to  be  relieved  herein  by 
your  lordship's  most  noble  disposition,  rather  than  to  fly  to  the  last 
remedy  of  the  law  of  the  land,  which  in  this  case  hath  provided  a 
writ)  De  Reparationc  factcnda, 

"  Thus,  hoping  as  assuredly  on  your  lordship's  favour  as  we  pray 

sncessantlie  for  your  contii^ual  felicitie,  we  humbly  take  leaves  of 

your  lordship."* 

Nycholas  Mosly,  Mayor 

From  London,  the  ^qf         Richard  Martyn  John  Hart 

August,  1600.  Henry  Billingsly  Stephen  Soame 

William  Ryder  John  Gerrard 

Thomas  Bent.iet  Thomas  Lowe 

Leonard  Holiday  Robert  Hampson 

Ky.  Godard  John  Wattes 

Tho.  Smythe  William  Craven 

AND 

Humficey  Weld. 

AUSTIN 

*  Mr.  Malcolm,  ia  the  third  volume  of  his  Londinium  Rfdivivus,  has 
the  following  observations  on  the  above  letter :  **  In  perusing  the  sUly 
letter  written  to  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  proprietor  of  the  demesnes 
of  the  monastery  in  1600,  by  the  then  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London ^ 
we  are  at  a  lost  which  to  wonder  at  most^  the  extreme  meanness  of  his 
jordshsp,  or  the  want  of  spirit  in  the  corporation,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rich  parish  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor^id  by  Stow  to  have  been  *  some  time 
(peradventure)  a  poor  parish,  but  at  this  present  there  be  many  fair 
houses,  possessed  by  ricA  merchants  and  ethers.'  Those  opulent  penons, 
admiring  tl^  beaudfui  spire  of  St.  Augustine,  and  observing  the  decays 
undermining  it,  and  at  the  same  time  dreading  the  destruction  of  them- 
selves and  their  houses  by  its  fall,  applied  to  the  marquis  to  repair  it ;  but 
a  year  having  elapsed  without  any  thing  being  done,  they  solicited  the 
corporation  of  London,  who  wrote  to  the  frugal  nobleman  the  letter  aU 
juded  to,  which  begins  with  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  beauty  of  the  spire,' 
then  reminds  him  of  a  promise  to  restore  it,  proceeds  to  say  that  50/.  or 
60/.  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  concludes  with  a  threat  to 

compel 
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THE  churoli  is  now  called  the  Dutch  church  in  Austin 
Friars,  and  is  served  by  two  ministers,  who  preach  twice 
every  Sunday,  and  once  in  the  week.  *  They  administer  the 
sacrament  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month,  and  exchange 
churches  every  first  Sunday  in  the  month  with  the  Walloon 
congregation,  fortheir  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  their 
own  church  in  Threadneedle  Street  being  too  small  for  them. 
The  ministers  have  good  salaries,  and  the  church  provides  a 
sufficient  subsistence  for  their  widows. 

compel  him.  Avarice  had  prompted  the  marqui*  to  rctiii  at  fini ;  but 
pride  taking  alatm,  he  rciolved  ai  once  to  !et  the  ileeple  Tall  if  it  would ; 
and  although  the  Dutch,  who  poiieiied  the  church,  might  have  contri- 
buted at  leait  90/.  the  city  the  lame  turn,  and  the  rich  inhabitant]  o(  St 
Peter'i,  the  remainder,  penurioui  rniicfi  ai  they  were,  theytulTerecl  the 
'' beautifulut  and  rarett  ipectacic"  in  LonJon  to  stand  threatening  ruin, 
till  that  and  the  whole  eait  end  of  the  church  were  taken  down,  to  make 
FOOro  for  boiiiei  "  for  one  tnan'i  commodity ;"  whereby  Londou  hath  loit 
•o  goodly  an  ornament,  and  limei  hereafier  mtgi  tali  more  of  it."  Though 
we  can  oHer  no  apology  for  the  avariiiom  marquii,  it  will  be  but  just  to 
■ay,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  &c.  that  had  they  attempted  to  resist  the  au- 
thority of  the  roar<]uii,  when  ariitocracy  wai  at  it)  height,  and  oppoied 
Uf  tamatdilj,  there  i*  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  exerted  all  hit  intereit 
at  court  to  make  the  city  and  hii  neighbourhood  uncomfortable ;  they, 
therefore,  urged  more  by  prudence  than  inclination,  luffered  ihe  de- 
itruction  of  the  edifice  which  they  could  not  prevent  without  liiigaiioa 
and  lev. 

It 
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It  is  a  large  and.  spacious  Gothic  edifice,  supported  by 
two  rows  of  stone  pillars.  At  the  east  end  are  several  steps^ 
which  lead  to  a  large  platform,  on  which  is  placed  a  long 
table  with  seats  against  the  wall,  and  forms  round,  for  the 
use  of  the  holy  communion,  and  the  windows  on  the  side 
have  painted  on  them  in  several  places  the  word  Jesus  Temple, 
On  the  west  end  over  the  screen  is  a  library  thus  inscribed, 
Eccksue  Landino  Belgiaef  Bibliotheca,  extructa  sumptibus 
Maria  Dubois  1659.  It  contains  several  raluable  manu- 
scripts, among  which  are  the  letters  of  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  other  fordgn  reformers. 

Many  persons  of  rank  were  interred  in  the  church,  from 
the  opinion  that  the  ground  was  more  sanctified  on  account 
of  the  peculiarly  religious  lives  of  the  possessors.  A  few  only 
can'  be  named  here:  Edmund  Guy  de  Meric,  ^earl  of  S&. 
Paul.  This  nobleman  was  sent  over  by  Charles  VI.  of  France 
on  a  complimentary  visit  to  Richard  II.  and  his  queen.  He 
insinuated  himself  so  greatly  into  the  king^s  favour  as  to  be« 
come  a  chief  confidant )  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Richard 
was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Clouces-« 
ter.  Lucie,  wife  of  Edmund  Holland,  lord  admiral,  and 
one  of  the  heirs  and  daughter  of  Barnabas  lord  of  Milan.-— 
She  left  very  considerable  legacies  to  the  church,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  qauoQs  of  our  Lady  de  la  Scala,  at  Milan. 
]^>9b$^d  Fit^aian,  the  great  earl  of  Arundel,  beheaded  in 
13!9.7  on  Tower  Hill.  John  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,'  afinnad^ 
berent  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  behdaded  by  Edward  IV. 
in  1463,  at  the  same  place,  with  bis  son  and  several  others. 
Numbers  ot  tne  barons  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  were 
also  buried  here.  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  victim  to  the  pride  of  cardinal  Wolsey,.^  chose  this  as  bis 

*  Dod  in  his  Church  History  of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  165,  informs  us, 
that  V^olsj^y,  wl^o  longed  tp  supplant  his  rival  favourite,  either  from 
vanity  or,  insolence,  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  bason  which  the  duke  had 
ju$t  befose'  held  to  the  king,  while  he  washed  his  hands ;  upon  which 
he  poured  the  water  into  the  cardinal's  shoes.  This  so  provoked  the 
haughty  prelate,  that  he  threatened  to  sit  upon  his  skirts ;  which  me- 
nace occasioned  his  having  no  skirts  to  his  coat,  when  he  next  appeared 

in 
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place  of  rest.  "When  tbe  emperor  Charles  Y.  heard  of  the 
duke^s  execution,  he  exclaimed  ^^  that  a  butcher's  dog  (mean- 
ing the  cardinal,  who  was  alnitcber^s  son)  had  devoured  the 
fattest  buck  (alluding  to  the  name  of  Buckingham)  in  all 
England/'  A  number  of  othec  noble  and  eminent  persons 
were  buried  here,  a  list  of  whom  is  given  in  Stow's  Sur- 
vey. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  Winchester  Street  are  the  re- 
mains of 

WINCHESTER  HOUSE. 

The  upper  part  of  this  fabric  is  more  modern  than  the 
lower^  yet  appears  in  a  decayed  state ;  the  old  walls  still  re^ 
tain  their  muUioned  windows,*  surrounded  with  quoins.-^ 
Strong  bars  of  iron  are  inserted  in  the  bricks,  which  prevent 
the  several  parts  of  the  building  from  separating.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  a  large  gateway.  It  was  lately 
occupied  by  Mr.  Le  Souef,  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  by  a 
packer ;  many  of  similar  professions  have  been  the  occu- 

In-London->Wall  Street,  opposite  Little  Winchester  Street, 
stands  tbe  parish' churbh  bf 

ih  the  royal  presepce.  The  king  asking  )iim  the  r^iQniof  his  iiagula« 
appearance,  he,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  told  him,  that  it  was  only  to 
disappoint  the  cardinal,  by  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  al  he  had 
tfcreatenedl  The  poor  duke  wa§,  however,  soiyk  tinAe  ttfter  accused  of 
t^a99n;ibl^  practicsBS;  with<  a  Tiewvf  succeeding  to  th^  crown ;  in  'eon-* 
tequ^ce^pf  a  pcQphecy  of  one  Hopkins,  a  monk,  who  foretokl  that 
Henfy  should  die  without  issue  male.  He  was,  of  course,  declared  giuityi 
an^  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  May  17,  1521,  So  thatWolsey  succeeded 
too  fatally  in  sitting  ufidn  his  skirt, 

'*MmUhm  are  ihe^short' upright  posts  that  divi(le  the  several  lights  in 
unAdovf  fraiKts*'^       '^ 
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THE  space  sppropriated  for  the  churcb^yard  to  tbis  struc- 
ture is  Tery  contracted,  and  in  the  exact  shape  of  a  wedge, 
the  north  side  of  which  is  formed  by  buildiogs  standing  on 
ilie  city  wall,  and  the  south  by  a  raised  wall  and  iron  railing. 
The  cast  end  is  the  broadest  part,  on  the  side  of  which  is  a 
very  Iiandsome  house  for  the  rector;  the  west  point  is  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  wall  at  the  back  of  Bethlehem  Hospital. 
Tbe  centre  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  church,  built 
against  the  wall,  and  a  narrow  passage  on  the  south  side, 
which  serves  as  a  foot  pavement  for  that  side  of  the  street. 

The  history  of  this  church  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  The 
building  is  represented  in  Totns's  print,  1136,  to  consist  ot 
two  aisles,  with  pointed  windows  of  two  bays*,  ornamented 
with  trefoils  at  the  east  end.  On  the  south  side  the  windows 
were  of  the  same  description,  but  square.  The  tower  was 
low,  and  boarded  with  timber  along  the  south  wall ;  and  a 
projectjng  porch  over  the  street,  and  exhibited  a  very  poor 
ezteritH*. 

*  B>7  windowi  are  auch  m,  being  compoied  of  an  arch  of  a  circle,  of 
COBKluence  will  itand  without  the  itteii  of  the  butlding* 
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The  chtircb  was  probably  built  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  In  the  year  1478,  it  was  repaired,  towards  which 
^''  my  lady  Stockton"  .bestowed  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings; 
it  received  another  repair  in  the  year  L627,  which  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  220/.  and  it  was  again  beautified  in  1699.— « 
The  height  of  that  faibric  was  only  twenty*one  feet,  and  the 
tower  fifty  feet. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  repairs,  the  church  bec^tme  sa 
decayed,  that  in  1764,  it  seemed  past  all  hope  of  further  as- 
sistance, and  Messrs.  Holden  and  Ware,  eminent  surveyors, 
were  employed  to  state  their  opinion ;  who  declared  that  the 
walls  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil;  the  foundation  of  a. new 
church  was  therefore  fixed  upon ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  pro- 
enred,  and  the  present  structure  erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tay« 
lor,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Dance,  at  the  expence  of  2941/. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  constructed  with  brick,  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  riding  house;  having  high  walls 
and  semi-circular  windows  on  the  sides  of  the  building;  the 
east  end  is  a  circular  blank  wall.  At  the  west  end  is  the  only 
entrance  for  the  congregation,  under  a  handsome  stone  tower, 
surmounted  by  alight  cupola  supported  by  arches  and  pillars. 

The  inside  is  extremel}*  simple ;  a  plain  wall,  without  either 
pillars  or  divisions.  The  object  of  attention,  however,  which 
decidedly  arrests  the  beholder*s  notice, .  is  the  extreme  rich* 
ness  of  the  east  end,  consisting  Of  an  arch  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  stucco,  directing  the  eye  to  the  res> 
cess  for  the  altar,  which  contains  a  picture  of  Ananias  re- 
storing St.  Paul  to  sight.  This  painting  is  a  copy  from  an 
antient  master,  by  Nathaniel  Dance,  Esq.  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  church.  We 
do  not  take  upon  us  to  criticise  minutely  the  excellence  of 
paintings;  nor  ought  it  particularly  to  be  done  respecting 
this  painting;  therefore  the  appearance  of  a  Benedictine  fa- 
ther, holding  a  burning  taper  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  picture,  is  not  mentioned  in  derogation  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  copyist ;  but  certainly  does  no  credit  tO'  the  con« 
sistency  of  the  original.    The  frame  is  elegantly  carved  and 
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gilt^  and  a  handsome  curtain  of  green  silk  preserves  the  whotd 
from  injury.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  in  which  is  placed 
a  small  organ,  erected  by  subscription. 

Rector  of  eminence.  William  Beloe,  an  elegant  poet, 
translator  of  the  works  of  Herodotus,  and  Aulus  Gellius;  and 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  this  precinct  was  formerly  the  residence  of  an  anchorite  ; 
for  in  the  parochial  annals  is  recorded  that  the  '^  ankers**  were 
benefactors  to  the  church.  Howchanged^  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1521 »  is  this  now  populous  parish! 
Mr.  Malcolme,  to  whose  work  we  are  obliged  for  the  notice 
of  the  anchorite,  imagines  that  his  dwelling  might  be  formed 
under  the  city  wall,  between  this  church  and  St.  Mary  Axe; 
for  from  several  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  that  gar* 
dens  and  open  spaces^  rather  than  houses,  faced  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  if  we  give  a  few 
hints  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  concerning  the  ori« 
gin  end  principles  of  this  state  of  seclusion. 

The  word  Anchorite  is  derived  from  the  Greek  A*v«e%«;i|ri]g 
(anachoretes),  which  implies  living  in  seclusion  and  soli- 
tude. This  was  originally  an  act  of  necessity,  when  the  first 
christians  were  compelled  to  resort  to  mountains  and  forests 
to  avoid  the  persecutions  which  followed  them  and  their  doc- 
trines. Seclusion  from  human  intercourse,  however,  in 
process  of  time,  was  resorted  to  from  inclination ;  and  de- 
votees, taking  for  their  warrant  the  promise  in  Isaiah,  ^'  that 
thedesart  where  nothing  grew  but  thorns  and  thistles,  should 
be  converted  into  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  garden,*' 
and  the  text  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  xi^  v.  38^ 
**  Whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  of;  they  travelled  in  wiU 
dernesses  and  mountains,  and  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;" 
despised  intercourse  with  their  fellow  creatures^  and  lived  to 
themselves  alone. 

The  most  famous  of  these  were  St.  Anthony  and  Paul  the 
Hermit,  the  extravagant  history  of  whom  is  very  fully  re- 
corded by  father  Ribadeneira,  in  his  '^  Lives  of  the  Saints.** 
Novelty,    aided  by   superstition^   increased  this   class    of 
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devotees  so  amazingly^  that  there  were  few  remote  comers 
but  exhibited  its  cell  and  its  anchorite.  In  England  are  no- 
ticed the  Hermit  of  Wark worth,  4he  Hermit  of  Dale  Abbey , 
and  the  Anker  of  Alhallows,  London  Wall,  besides  many 
others  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  This,  we  coti« 
ceive  to  be  the  most  condemnable  of  all  superstitious  illu- 
sions  ;  for  the  monks,  &c.  who  were  associated  into  commur 
nities,  certainly  were  benefactors  to  their  several  neighbours; 
and  they  were  esteemed,  as  they  certainly  deserved,  the  most 
learned  and  polished  of  ecclesiastical  institutions;  they  clothed 
the  naked,  they  instructed  the  ignorant,  they  afforded  assist- 
ance to  the  sick,  and  abounded  in  other  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  agreeably  to  the  dispositions  of  those  early 
and  ignorant  times ;  but  the  lives  of  anchorites,  eremites, 
&c.  weve  as  fallacious,  as  uninteresting^  as  idle,  and  as  self- 
ish as  the  former  were  liberal  and  praise-worthy.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  monastic  orders  was  a  circumstance,  in  some 
instances,  regretted,  though  necessary;  but  the  dispersion 
of  anchorites  and  hermits  was  as  useful  to  mankind,  as  the 
profession  was  obnoxious  to  society  and  the  rational  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  which  Divine  Providence  constantly  and 
freely  dispersed. 

To  the  west  of  this  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

way,  stands 

CARPENTERS'  HALL. 

The  entrance  to  this  building  is  under  a  large  ahd  hand- 
some arch,  adorned  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  a  bust,  and 
the  arms  of  the  company^  Within  this  is  a,u  area,  divided 
by  iron  railing,  and  intersected  by  gravelled  walks,  which 
are  overhung  by  trees,  and  completed  by  grass  plots. 

The  antient  hallis  rented  as  a  carpet  and  rug  warehouse; 
the  front  of  this  building  consists  of  a  neat  Doric  basement 
with  arches,  windows,  and  porticos  at  the  east  and  west  ends. 
On  the  basement  is  a  rustic  story,  ornamented  with  cornices^ 
pediments,  &c.  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city  and 
company. 

The  roof  of  this  hall,  originally  of  oak,  has  been  dis- 
6g;ured  by  a  stuccoed  ceiling.     Nine  divisions  of  the  old 
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eastern  window,  with  .pointed  tops,  exhibit  the  arnis  oT  the 
company,  and  the  ns^mes  of  the  masters  and  wardens  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  in  coloured  glass. 

The  present  ball,  is  fronted  in  the  Ionic  stile,  with  a  pe- 
diment and  Venetian  window ;  within  this  hall  are  the  por<» 
traits  of  William  PoaTiNoroK,  Esq.  <^  master  carpenter 
in  the  office  .of  l^s  majesty's  buHdings;  who  served  that 
place  forty  years,  and  departed  this  life  the  2Sth  of  March> 
1698,  aged  eighty-fonr  years;  who  was  a  well-wisher  of 
thiiS  society.  This  being  the  gift  of  Matthew  Banks,  who 
served,  him  fourteen  years,  and  is,  at  tlus  present,  master  of 
the  said  coo^fiy,  August  13,  1637.^*  Mr.  Portington  is 
described  as  an  aged  persoi^,  in  a  ruff,  with  one  hand  put-^ 
ting  a  com.pass  upon  a  rule  held  by  the  other.  Under  the 
other  picture  is  inscribed ;  ^^  This  picture  of  John  Scot,  Esq. 
earpentcr  and  carriage  maker  to  the  office  of  ordnance,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  was  placed  here  by  his  ap-« 
prentice,  Ma:ttliew  Banks,  Esq.  master  carpenter  to  his  ma« 
jesty,  and  master  of  this  company,  this  present  year,  1698.'* 
— -A  table  also  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  '^  Richard 
WiAT,  Esq.  thrice  master  of  this  company  of  carpenters, 
Annis  Dom.  1604,  1605,  1616,  and  a  good  benefactor 
thereunto.  Among  other  gifts  he  gave  500/.  to  build  an 
almshouse  near  Godalmin,  in  Surrey,  for  ten  poor  men^ 
and  70/.  a  year  to  maintain  them ;  and  his  wife  added  some«. 
thing  for  the  company  to  go  down  and  visit  it.'* 

The  Company  of  CARPENTERS  were  incorporated  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  July  7,  1478,  granted  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  by  the  name  of  **  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  Mystery  of  Freemen  of  the  Carpentry  of 
the  City  of  London." 

Sir  William  Staines,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1801,  is  a 
member  of  this  company.  This  excellent  magistrate  will 
be  further  mentioned  in  our  account  of  St.  George^s  parish, 
Sonthwark. 

The  side  of  the  street  on  which  the  hall  stands,  was  for. 
merly  called  Currte7^''s  BoWy  on  account  of  the  residence  of 
many  persons  of  that  profession. 

The 
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The.entrance  to  the  Broker  Row,  Moorfieldd,  is  nearly 
feeing  Winchester  Street.  This  forms  the  east,  and  part  of 
the  north  skle  of  a  plat,  formerly  called  The  Stuirters. 
These  were  part  of  a  msHrsh  in  the  time  of  Fitz  Stephen,  an 
historian  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  His  descrip^ 
tion  of  it  is*;  ^'  vi^ien  that  Vast  lake,  which  waters  the  walb 
of  the  city  towards  the  north,  is  hard  firozen,  the  youth  in 
great  numbers  go  and  divert  themselves  en  the  ice ;  some 
taking  a  small  run  for  an  increment  of  velocity,  place  their 
feet  at  a  proper  distance,  and  are  parried  sliding  sideways  a 
greatt  way.  Others  will  make  a  large  cake  of  ice,  and 
seating  one  of  their  connrpanions  upon  it,  they  take  hold  of 
one's  hands  and  dranr  him  along,  when  it  happens,  that 
amoving  swiftly  on  so  slippery  a  plain,  they  all  fall  head- 
long. Others  there  are  who  are  still  more  expert  in  these 
amusements  on  the  ice ;  they  place  certain  bones,  the  leg 
bones  of  animals,  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by  tying 
fbem  round  their  ankles,  and  then  taking  a  pole  shod  ivith 
iron  into  their  hands,  they  push  themselves  forward  by 
striking  it  against  the  ice,  and  are  carried  on  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  a  bolt  discharged  from  a 
cross  bow  *." 

In  the  year  1415,  Thomas  Falconer,  mayor,  caused  the 
city  wall  to  be  broken  near  Coleman  Street,  and  built  a 
postern,  afterwards  called  Moorgate,  upon  the  Moor-side. 
This  gate  was  erected  for  the  ease  of  the  citizens,  to  pass 
upon  causeways  into  the  fields  for  recreation.  In  the 
year  1511,  Roger  Achely,  mayor,  caused  dykes  and 
bridges  to  be  made,  and  the  ground  to  be  levelled  and 
made  more  commodious  for  passage.  The  ground  was  af- 
terwards raised,  so  that  the  dykes  and  bridges  were  covered ; 
*^  and  it  seemeth  to  me,''  says  Stow,  **  that  if  it  be  made 
level  with  the  battlements  of  the  city  wall,  yet  will  it  be 
little  the  drier,  such  is  the  moorish  nature  of  that  ground  .'** 
In  1605,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Leonard  Halliday, 
this  unhealthy  spot  was  converted  into  pleasant  walks,  and 
planted  with   trees,    encompassed    with   brick  walls,    and 

•  Fitz-Stephen,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge. 
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made  convenient  by  means  of  subterraaeoas  cbaimels  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  the  city.  The  expence  of  tbis 
undertaking  to  the  city  was  5000/,  Some  of  the  trees  are 
still  standing ;  but  the  quarters  have  been  thrown  into  open 
ground,  in  the  front  of  Bethlem  Hospital ,  which  has  lately 
been  appropriated  for  the  exercise  of  volunteer  corps  be<« 
longing  to  the  City« 

BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

In  the  preceding  volume,  mention  has  been  made  con« 
ceming  the  conversion  of  Old  Bethlem  Hospital  into  a  re- 
ceptacle for  lunatics.  It  appears,  according  to  Stow,  that 
another  hospital  for  lunatics  subsisted  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields ;  but  that  a  certain  monarch 
disliking  that  persons  under  such  unhappy  circumstances 
should  be  so  near  the  palace,  caused  them  to  be  removed  to  • 
Bethlem  without  Bishopsgate. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  city  of  London  having  felt 
great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  proper  receptacle 
for  those  unhappy  objects,'  who  were  afflicted  by  the  most 
deplorable  malady  incident  to  the  human  frame,  considered 
that  the  retired  situation  of  the  hospital  of  Bethlem,  and  ita 
contiguity  to  the  city  pointed  it  out  as  a  fit  place  for  the 
desired  purpose;  in  the  year  1523,  Stephen  Gennings,^ 
Merchant  Taylor,  gave  forty  pounds  by  will  towards  the 
purchase  of  this  hospital,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  taking 
steps  to  procure  the  purchase,  a  ver}^  short  time  before 
they  derived  their  right  to  it  from  royal  munificence.—- 
The  revenues,  however,  were  inadequate  to  the  necessitiea 
which  they  were  intended  to  remedy ;  for,  within  five  years^ 
after  the  royal  grant  had  passed,  letters  patent  were  issued 
to  John  Whitehead,  proctor  to  the  hospital  of  Bethlem, 
*'  to  solicit  donations  within  the  counties  of  Lincoln  anil 
Cambridge,  tlie  city  of  London,  and  the  isle  of  Ely." 

In  the  infant  state  of  this  charity,  no  other  provision  waa 
made  for  the  unfortunate  patient,  besides  confinement  and 
medical  relief,  His  friends,  or  the  parish,  were  obliged  to^ 
contribute  to  his  support  ^  audit  remained  for  the  judicious 
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lieneVolence  b(  succeeding  times  to  supply  that  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  tender  care,  which  have  restored  so  many 
distracted  objects  to  their  families,  and  to  society. 

About  the  year  1644,  it  ^as  under  consideration  to  en- 
large the  old  hospital ;  but  the  situation  was  too  close  and 
confined  to  allow  of  its  being  rendered  a  conmiodious  asy« 
lum  for  the  numerous  distracted  persons  of  bSth  sexes  that 
claimed  it^  protection :  after  the  Restoration,  it  became  a 
matter  of  serious  deliberation  to  build  a  new  hospital. 

in  April  1675,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  allotted  to  the  governors  a 
large  piece  of  ground  near  London  Wall,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lower  quarter  of  Moorfields,  where  the  hospital  of 
Bethlem  now  stands.  The  expedition,  with  which  this 
utately  fabric  was  completed,  challenges  our  admiration. 
For,  from  an  inscription  over  the  arch  facing  the  entrance 
into  the  hospital,  it  appears  that  it  was.  finished  in  July,  in 
the  following  year.  So  active  was  the  zeal  that  quickened 
the  growth  of  this  noble  structure !  The  generosity  of  the 
contributors  must  have  been  equal  to  their  attention,  for  the 
charge  of  the  building  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
17,000/.  The  hospital  of  Bethlem  stands  an  illustrious  mo« 
nument  of  British  charity ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the 
becoming  magnificence  of  the  building,  the  commodious 
arrangement  of  the  interior  apartments,  or  the  effectual  re* 
lief  which  it  reaches  out  to  the  poor  objects  whom  it  sheU 
ters,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  it  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  whole  world. 

The  design  of  the  building  was  taken  from  the  ThuiU 
leries  in  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  it  is  said,  was  so  much  of« 
fended  that  his  palace  should  be  made  a  model  for  an  bos- 
pita],  that,  in  revenge,  he  ordered  a  plan  of  St.  James's  to 
be  taken  for  offices  of  a  very  inferior  nature.  The  figures 
of  the  two  lunatics  over  the  gates  of  the  hospital,  were  the 
work  of  Gibber,  the  father  of  the  comedian.  **  My  father 
C^us  Gabriel  Gibber  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  who  came 
into  England,  some  time  before  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  IL  to  follow  his  profession^  which  was  that  of  a  sta« 
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tuary.  The  basso  relievo  on  the  pedestal  of  the  great  co« 
lumn  iD  the  city,  and  the  two  figures  of  the  luqatics,  the 
Raving,  and  the  Melancholy,  over  the  gates  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,  are  no  ill  monuments  of  his  fame  as  an  artist*.**  . 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  person  represented  by  the 
figure  of  the  melancholy  lunatic,  was  porter  to  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

In-  the  close  limits  within  which  the  old  hospital  was  con- 
fined, was  impracticable  to  reserve  room  for  those  forlorn 
beings,  of  whose  return  to  the  comforts  of  a  sound  mind 
there  were  no  hopes.  The  increasing  multitude  of  curable 
objects  justly  demanded  admittance ;  nor  did  it  seem  rea^ 
sonable  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  pros{)ect  of 
enjoying  a  blessing  which  the  former  could  not  attain. 
When  the  new  house  was  erected^  it  was  hoped  that  some 
provision  might  be  made  for  such  as  were  deemed  in* 
curable,  and  at  the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  public.  But 
the  great  influx  of  insane  persons,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  into  the  hospital,  frustrated  these  expectations^ 
and  gave  reason  to  suppose,  that  few,  if  any,  of  its  nu-- 

'  merous  apartments,  would,  at  any  time,  be  vacant.  It  was 
therefore  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building ;  a  partU 
cular  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose,  and,  in 
the  year  1734,  two  wings  were  added  to  the  hospital.  This 
aiddition  of  room  enabled  the  governors,  in  some  degree,  to 
answer  the  wishes  of  the  public ;  and  there  are  now  main«* 
lained  one  hundred  incurable  patients,  fifty  of  each  sex^ 
who  enjoy  every  advantage  which  their  deplorable  state  can 
admit.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  hoUse,  who  are  sup- 
posed-capable of   being  relieved,    commonly  amounts  to>' 

*  about  one<  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  these,  it  has  been 
found  upon  an  average,  that  nearly  two  out  of  three  are  re* 
stored,  to  their  understanding.  To  such  a  degree  of  perA 
fection  have  the  liberal  benefactions  of  the  well-disposed 
(for  it  is  by  benefactions  that  the  deficient  revenues  of  this 
hospital  have  been,  and  must  be  supplied)  advanced  thin 

*  Gibber's  Apology  for  hit  own  Life* 
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noble  institution  !  And  such  is  the  solid  and  substantial  good, 
which  it  derives  to  individuals  and  to  the  community ! * 

tt  iAi,y  not  be  improper  here  to  rectify  a  mistaken  notion 
that  has  gone  forth  into  the  world.    It  has  been  presumed 

by 

^  The  mode  of  admission  and  treatment  of  patients  are  more  par- 
ticularly expressed  in  the  following  General  Orders  of  the  Gom- 
tnittee : 

**  When  a  patient,  after  sufficient  trial,  is  judged  incurable,  he  is  dis- 
missed from  the  hospital ;  and  if  he  is  pronounced  dangerous,  either  to 
himself  or  others,  his  name  is  entered  into  a  book,  that  he  may  be  re- 
ceived in  turn  among  the  incurables  maintained  in  the  house^  whenever 
a  vacancy  shall  happen. 

'*  All  poor  lunatics  arc  to  be  admitted,  except  such  as  are  afflicted 
with  the  palsy,  or  subject  to  convulsive  or  epileptic  fits,  or  such  as  are 
become  weak  through  age  or  long  illness,  &uch  as  are  mopes  or  idiots, 
such  as  are  infected  with  the  venereal  disease,  and  women  with  child; 
All  admissible  patients  (except  those  from  parishes  and  public  offices), 
upon  giving  security  to  be  taken  away  when  required,  and  finding  their 
own  clothes,  are  to  be  admitted  without  any  fee  or  expence*  Parishes 
and  public  o£(ices  are  to  pay  I/.  1 1  j.  6</.  for  each,  and  enter  into  the  sam« 
engagements ;  and  incurables  are  to  pay  3/.  IOj.  deposit,  and  5/.  a  week, 
besides  their  clothing.  Those  incurables  who  are  sent  by  poor  friends, 
are  to  pay  the  same  deposit,  and  9s.  6d,  a  week,  besides  their  clothing. 

<<  Patients  who  have  not  been  disordered  more  than  one  year  before 
admission,  are  to  be  admitted  at  all  seasons,  and  remain  till  cur^d,  pro- 
vided the  same  be  effected  within  twelve  months ;  and  all  such  as  have 
been  disordered  longer  than  that  time  may  be  admitted  (at  the  discretion 
of  the  sub-committee)  from  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas  only,  when  they 
are  to  be  discharged,  unless  there  be  then  a  prospect  of  cure. 

"  No  governor  is  to  be  a  security  for  any  patient. 

**  A  list  is  to  be  kept  of  all  patients  discharged  as  incurable  who  may 
be  deemed,  by  the  physician  and  the  sub-committee,  fit  objects  for  the 
incurable  list  \  and  as  there  may  be  room,  notice  thereof  is  to  be  sent  to 
their  friends  j  and  they  are  to  be  admitted  in  rotation  without  favour  or 
preference. 

*<  No  patient  who  has  been  once  discharged  as  incurable  is  to  be  again 
admitted  into  the  hospital  as  a  curable  patient,  without  good  proof  that 
such  person  has  been  well  for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  appli- 
cation. 

*'  All  patients,  on  admission,  are  to  be  stripped  and  examined  in  the 
presence  of  their  friends,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  surgeon :  they  are 
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by  maay»  tba,t  the  hospitals  of  Betblaoiy  and  St.  Luke,  are 
connected :  the  latter,  it  has  been  thought,  is  appointed  for 
tbe  reception  of  incurables  discharged  by  the  former ;  and 
90  prevalent  has  been  this  opinion,    that  the  steward  of 

Bethlem 

not  to  be  allowed  ^y  box  with  a  lock  and  key,  or  any  razon,  kmyet, 
$cusarS|  or  dangerous  instruments  of  any  kind. 

**  No  patient  is  to  be  allowed  tea,  sugar,  wine,  strong  beer,  or  any 
other  provision,  unless  by  the  particular  direction  of  the  physician,  sur* 
geon,  or  apothecary,  first  given  in  writing. 

''  No  patient  is  to  be  confined  in  chains  without  the  previous  know- 
ledge  and  approbation  of  the  apothecary,  nor  released  from  such  con- 
finement without  his  consent. 

*'  The  feet  of  every  patient  in  chains  or  straw  are  to  be  carefully  ex« 
amined,  well  rubbed,  and  covered  with  flannel,  every  night  and  morn- 
ing during  the  winter  months :  and  the  surgeon  is  to  be  immediately  in- 
formed if  there  be  any  complaints  which  require  his  attendance. 

**  All  the  patients  are  to  be  washed  and  combed  every  morning,  the 
men  patients  shaved  every  Monday,  and  the  feet  of  all  patientt  washed 
at  least  one  day  in  every  week. 

"  If  a  patient  escape  through  the  negligence  of  any  servant,  the 
whole  expence  of  retaking  such  patient  u  to  be  first  paid  by  the  steward* 
and  by  him  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  servant  in  fauk. 

*'  No  person  whatsoever,  except  governors,  or  those  in  company  with 
a  governor  or  the  physician,  is  to  be  permitted  to  view  the  hospital  and 
patient!. 

*'  The  securities  for  any  patient,  upon  the  admission  of  such  pa- 
tient, are  to  have  a  ticket  delivered  to  them,  which  will  entitle  two  per- 
sons, friends  of.  the  patients,  to  admission  on  Monday,  from  the  hour  of 
ten  to  twelve. 

*'  If  any  man,  related  to  a  woman  patient,  or  employed  by  her  rela- 
tions, is  desirous  of  seeing  such  patient,  she  is  to  be  brought  down  to  (he 
committee  room,  attended  by  one  of  the  nurses,  any  time  from  ten  to 
twelve,  on  Mondays,  unless  such  visits  are  forbidden  by  the  physician  or 
apothecary. 

**  One  of  the  keepers  or  gallery  maids  is  to  attend  all  persons  who 
nay  come  to  view  the  hospital ;  they  are  not  to  ask,  demand,  or  receive 
any  benefaction  or  gratuity,  on  behalf  of  the  hospital  or  themselves,  oa 
pain  of  dismission;  but  whatever  any  persons  may  be  inclined  to  give« 
they  are  to  be  desired  to  put  into  the  poor's  box  with  their  own  hands* 

^*  If  any  persons  have  a  complaint  to  make  which  respects  the  ma- 
nagement, or  the  servants  of  the  hospital,  they  are  to  be  desired  to  enter 
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Betfalem  hospital  has  often  receiired  letters  from  |ietscnis 
edncation  and  credit,  who  were  interested  fdr  patients  dis^ 
charged  incurable,  desiring  to  know,  when  they  would  he' 
sent  to  St.  Luke^s.    How  such  an  idea  could  have  obtained, 

eMept 

the  tame  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  or  to  addreta  themselves 
to  the  steward  before  they  leave  the  hospital. 

^*  Incurable  patients,  who  become  mopes  or  consumptive,  are  to  be 
discharged  if  they  belong  to  parishes. 

**  Upon  application  by  the  friends  to  the  steward,  one  of  the  keepers' 
is  fo  be  directed  to  carry  away  any  dangerous  patient  who  may  have  been 
discharged  as  incnrable ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  on  any  accotut  trithout 
such  application  and  direction. 

*<  When  patients  from  the  country  are  discharged  sick  and  weak,  thnr 
securities  areto  take  them  away  within  six  days  after  notice  thereof; 
and  when  patients  within  the  bills  of  mortality  are  discharged  in  like 
condition,  their  securities  are  to  take  them  away  within  three  days  after 
notice  thereof;  and  in  ease  of  failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is  to  be 
scrietly  enforced :  all  patients  are  to  be  stripped  and  examined,  and  seat 
away  clean  and  decent ;  and  a  regular  return  of  the  patients  discharged, 
and  of  those  discharged  but  not  removed,^  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Bethlem 
sub-committee. 

"  The  Bethlem  sub- committee  has  a  discretionary  power  to  relieve  pa- 
tfents  on  their  discharge,  wheM  cured,  with  any  sum  of  money,  not  ex- 
ceeding SOir. 

**  The  Bethlem  sub-committee  is  to  view  the  house  and  patients  at 
least  once  a  moathf  and  to  minute  down  any  thing  of  moment  in  a  book. 

*^  The  poor's  box  is  to  be  opened  once  a  year,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bethlem  sub-oommittee. 

**  All  the  gates  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  to  both  galleries,  are  fo 
be  kept  shut. 

**  The  keys  of  the  gates  are  to  be  numbered,  and  delivered  to  the  re* 
speciive  officers  and  servants,  who  are  not  to  give  ckem  out  of  their  pos- 
session, to  any  patient  or  other  person,  officer  or  servant,  on  pain  of  sus* 
pension  or  dismission. 

'<  All  the  men  servants  (the  porter  excepted)  are  to  watch  in  rotation  ; 

and  the  first  assistant  keeper  is  always  to  be  the  cook,  and  the  second  the 

cutter. 
**  The  servant  who  watches,  is  to  go  round  the  house  and  men's  pi* 

lery,  the  court  and  back  yard,  and  the  infirmary  yard,  and  audibly  to 

proclaim  every  hour,  from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  tiU  srx  o'ck)ck  in  the 

morning,  in  summer,  and  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  seven  o'clock  la 

the  morning,  in  winter,  on  pain  of  suspension  or  dismission ;  and  then 
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except  from  the  nearness  of  their  situation  to  each 'other',  itf 
is  not  easy  to  say  ;  certain  it  is,  it  lias  not  the  least  founda* 
tion  in  truth.  Both  hospitals  are  engaged  in  the  same  good 
work^  have  the  same  object  in  view,  the  restoration  of 
reason  to  the  distracted  ;  and  both  admit  a  limited  number 
of  incurables ;  but  the  governors,  officers,  and  funds  of 
each  charity,  are  totally  separate  and  distinct. 

The  conduct  and  management  of  this  hospital  is  more  im- 
mediately intrusted  to  a  committee  of  forty-two  governors^ 
seven  pf  whom,  together  with  the  treasurer,  physician,  and 
Other  officers,  attend  every  Saturday,  in  monthly  rotation^ 
for  the  admission  of  patients,  and  for  the  regulation  of  such 
other  matters,  as  may  concern  the  ease,  welfare,  and  con- 
venience, of  so  large  a  family.  And,  as  the  committee  is 
open  to  every  governor,  it  receives  all  the  benefit  which  it 
can  derive  from  the  prudence  and  information  of  persons  of 
different  habits  of  life,  respectable  citizens  who  are  en« 
g^ed  iuy  or  have  retired  from  business,  gentlemen  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  others  of  independent  fortune,  whose 
leisure  or  benevolence  may  lead  them  to  attend. 

As  soon  as  the  lunatic  is  judged  a  fit  object  for  this  cha- 
rity, he  is  delivered  to  the  steward,  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  physician,  assigns  him  such  a  degree  of  care  and 
confinement  as  his  case  may  require.  The  wards  are  spa- 
cious and  airy,  the  length  of  each  being  three  hundred  and 

delirer  the  keys  to  the  porter ;  and  the  person  who  officiates  as  watch - 
iqan  the  preceding  night,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  gate  every  evening, 
from  five  till  ten  o'clock  in  winter,  and  from  seven  till  eleven  in  sum- 
raer. 

*'  No  servant  is  to  be  absent  on  pretence  of  illness,  or  otherwise, 
without  the  consent  of  the  sub-cdmmittee,  medical  officers,  or  steward. 

' ''  No  person  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  servant  into  the  hospital  until  after 
a  trial  of  two  months. 

**  No  work  or  repairs  to  be  done  at  the  hospital  (except  by  a  car* 
penter,  who  is  to  be  kept  there  constantly  at  jobbing  work)  without  an 
order  in  writing  from  the  sub-committee  and  surveyor,  to  be  communi- 
cated by  the  clerk  and  steward. 

'*  Patients  without  certificates  are  to  be  admitted,  on  giving  double  se- 
curity, at  the  discretion  of  the  Bethlem  sub-committee." 
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turenty-one  feet,'  the  width  sixteen  feet  two  inches,  and  the 
heighth  thirteen  feet.  There  are  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  cells,  each  of  which  measures  twelve  feet  six  inches  by 
eight  feet ;  and  the  convenience  of  the  apartments  alioted 
to  each  unhappy  individual,  together  \idth  the  order,  de- 
cency, and  cleanliness  that  are  conspicuous  through  the 
whole  house,  cannot  but  strike  the  charitable  visitant :  andy 
t;bough  the  various  spectacles  of  wretchedness,  which  there 
present  themselves,  must  agitate  the  mind  that  feels  for  the 
woes  of  humanity,  the  pain,  which  they  occasion,'  will 
rarely  fail  of  being  mitigated  by  the  view  of  that  relief 
which  is  administered  to  the  wretched. 

The  unhappy  patients  enjoy  the  ablest  medical  assistance 
administered  with  the  greatest  humanity.  The  provisions  of 
the  hospital,  the  vegetables,  milk,  beer,  &c.  are  all  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind  *  :  they  are  carefully  inspected  by  the 
steward,  who  is  resident,  and  frequently  viewed  by  gentle- 
men of  the  committee. 

But  perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  regVilar  plan  of  diet, 
established  in  this  numerous  houshold,  may  not  prove  un- 
acceptable to  those  who  deem  no  particulars  trivial  or  un- 
interesting, that  tend  to  alleviate  human  distress.  The 
constant  breakfast  alioted  the  patients  throughout  the  year, 
is  water-gruel,  with  bread,  butter,  and  salt.  They  have 
meat  for  dinner  three  days  in  a  week.  Beef  is  the  Sunday^s 
fare  ;  mutton  is  their  Tuesday's  dinner,  and  they  have  veal 
on  Thursda3's,  but  the  last  only  from  Lad}'^  Day  to  Mi- 
chaelmas; during  the  winter  months,  mutton  or  pork  is 
substituted  in  its  place.  They  have  also  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  broth ;  and  that  every  indulgence,  which  oeconomy 
permits,  may  be  given  to  the  poor  patients,  on  the  mc^t 
days  one  gallery  f  is  always  gratified  with  roast  meat.  The 
quantity  of  solid  meat,  besides   vegetables  and  a  pint  of 

•  The  committee  have  lately  allowed  vegetables  and  a  better  sort  of 
small  beer.  This  liberality  has  produced  the  most  salutary  effects  upon 
the  general  health  of  the  patients,  as  the  medical  officers  have  observed, 
that  the  patients  have  not  been  since  so  much  aiHicted  with  scurvy,  or 
ijiuxes  as  formerly. 
.    f  The  house  is  divided  into  five. 

small 
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small  beeTf  Allowed  ead)  individual,  is  eight  cmncet.  On 
the  days  if^  which  they  bare  no  meat,  and  which  are  called 
haoyan  days,  they  have  milk  pottage  or  rice^milky  with 
bread  and  cheese.  Their  constant  supper  is  bread  and 
cheese,  with  a  pint  of  small  beer ;  and  twelve  oat  of  each 
gallery,  in  their  turn,  have  butter  if  they  prefer  it. 

The  cells  are  visited  early  every  morning  by  the  servants 
of  the  bouse:  these  make  their  report  to  the  apothecary^ 
who  goes  round  about  eight  o'clock  to  inspect  them  him* 
self^  and  to  give  sach  orders  and  directioto  as  may  be  ne* 
cessary. 

The  physician  visits  the  hospital  three  days  in  a  week. 

There  are  certain  days  fixed  for  the  proper  medical 
<^rations ;  and  the  cold  or  hot  bath  is  used  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  judged  to  be  salutary.  Every  patieiU  is  indulged 
with  that  degree  of  liberty  which  is  found  consistent  with 
bb  own,  and  the  general  safety.  In  the  winter  there  aie 
certain  rooms  with  comfortable  fires,  defended  by  laige 
guard-irons,  to  prevent  mischief ;  where  those,  who  are  in 
a  convalescent  state,  meet  and  associate;  and  in  the  som- 
mer,  they  walk  in  the  large  adjaining  court-yards,  and 
sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  such  diversions  as  are 
deemed  not  improper  to  quiet  their  spirits,  and  compose  tke 

citation  of  their  minds. 

The  hospital  med  formerly  to  derive  a  revenue,  of  at 
least  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate admission  of  visitants,  whom,  very  often,  an  idle 
and  wanton  curiosity  drew  to  these  regions  of  distress.  But 
this  liberty,  though  beneficial  to  the  funds  of  the  charity, 
was  thought  to  comiteract  its  grand  design,  as  it  tended  to 
di^urb  the  tranqutRity  of  the  patients.  It  was  therefore 
judged  proper,  in  the  year  ITJO,  no  longer  to  expose  the 
house  to  public  view;  and  now,  it  is  scarcely  ever  open  to 
strangers,  unless  they  are  introduced  by  a  particular  or- 
der. 

The  friends  of  the  poor  objects  have  a  limited  access  to 
them. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  contradict  a  most  injurious  notion* 
that  has  been  adopted,  chiefly  indeed  by  that  class  of  peo» 
pie,  who  are  most  prone  to  form  prejudices  against  eleemo** 
^jmary  institutions,  which  is,  that  the  patients  in  Bethleni 
hospital  are  beaten,  and  in  other  respects  ill  treated,  in  or-^ 
der  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  necessary  operatioiUL 
This  idea  is  absolutely  erroneous.  No  servant  is  allowed  so 
wanton  an  abuse  of  the  authority  that  is  given  him ;  and  it 
is  strictly  enjoined,  that*  a  patient  shall  never  be  struck,  ex* 
cept  in  cases  of  self-defence.  Indeed  it  is  notorious,  that^ 
the  members  of  this  family  are  regarded  with  that  lenity 
which  their  situation  claims.  If  the  known  humanity  and 
attention  of  the  officers  of  the  house  were  not  itself  a  suf« 
ficient  security  for  their  being  well  treated,  the  frequent  in. 
spection  which  the  hospital  undergoes  from  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  governors,  who,  at  different  times,  serve  up«a 
the  Bethlcm  committee,  would  at  once  invalidate  the  sus- 
picion  thai  has  been  mentioned.  In  short,  such  is  the  cooi- 
fortable  subsistence,  kind  treatment,  and  able  medical  aid, 
which  the  patients  here  meet  with,  that  many,  who  are  in« 
timately  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the  house,  have 
declared,  that  if  ever  God  should  be  pleased  to  visit  them 
with  insanity,  Bethlem  Hospital  is  the  place,  into  which 
they  would  wish  to  be  admitted ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  that  the  patients  themselves  are  often  known  to  prefer 
Bethlem  to  private  mad- bouses. 

The  admission  of  patients  into  Bethlem  hospital  is  attended 
with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  first  necessary  to  consider^ 
whether  the  case  of  the  supposed  lunatic  includes  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  the  prudence  of  the  hospital  re- 
gards as  objections  to  admission.  These  are  few  in  numbey 
and  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  them  will  be  easily  allowecL 
Mopes,,  persons  af&icted  with  the  palsy,  or  subject  to  con« 
▼ulsive  or  epileptic  fits,  and  such  as  are  become  weak  through, 
age,  or  long  illness,  are  excluded.  Objects  of  this  descrip^ 
tion,  it  is  presumed,  maybe  sufficiently  protected  and  se« 
cured  by  their  friends,  or  in  a  parish  workhouse.  It  is  pe» 
culiarly  deserving  notice,  that  no  person  is  considered  as  dis* 

qualified 
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qualified  for  admission  here,  who  may  have  beetl  discharged 
uncured  from  any  other  lunatic  hospital.  When  the  friends 
of  a  lunatic  are  satisfied  that  he  is  a  proper  object  of  the 
charity,  and  the  petition  and  certificates  of  the  patient's  le- 
gal parish  settlement  are  prepared,  the  forms  of  ivhich  are 
readily  obtained  by  an  application  at  Bethlem,  or  at  the 
clerk's  office  in  Bridewell  hospital ;  and  a  governor's  recom- 
mendation is  never  refused  to  the  friends  of  any  proper  ob- 
ject ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  procure  a 'governor's  re- 
commendation. Tlie  hospital  also  requires,  that,  upon  ad- 
roission,  two  housekeepers  residing  in  or  near  London,  shall 
enter  into  a  bond  to  take  the  patient  away  when  discharged 
by  the  committee,  and  pay  the  expence  of  clothes,  and  of 
burial  in  case  of  death.  If  the  lunatic  issent  by  a  parish, 
oi^any  other  public  body,  the  sum  of  3/.  4^.  is  paid  for  bed- 
ding, but  if  he  is  placed  there  by  friends,  the -hospital,  anx* 
ious  to  lighten  their  burtlien,  reduces  the  sum  to  2/.  5s.  6d. 
and  when  an  incurable  patient  is  finally  settled  in  the  house, 
the  sum  of  half  a  crown  per  week  is  paid  to  the  hospital  by 
his  friends,  or  the  parish  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  expected  that  tlie  patient  should  be  supplied  with 
clothing;  in  failure  of  such  supply,  the  hospital  provides 
proper  garments  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  the  bondsmen  repay 
the  expence.* 

♦  BETHLEM  HOSPITAL.  Ordered,  That  the  apparel  wanting 
for  the  patients,  may  be  provided  by  their  friends ;  but  if  not  done,  the 
steward  shall  furnish  what  the  weekly  committee  shall  order,  at  the  fol- 
lowing  prices : 

FOR   MEN.  FOR   WOMEN. 

A  coat      ---"j^.0166  A  blanket  gown      -     £'0  10    S 

^waistcoat  ----0     6    4  A  gown  and  petticoat  0  19     0 

A  pair  of  breeches      -     0    9     4  An  under  petticoat      -  0    3    3 

A  shirt 0    3  11  A  shift 0    3    4 

A  pair  of  shoes       -     -     0    4     6  A  pair  of  shoes      -     -  0    3    1 

A  pair  of  stockings      -    0    2    3  A  pair  of  stockings      -  0     1   10 

A  cap 010  A  cap 010 

A  blanket  gown      -    -     0  10    6  A  handkerchief      -    -  0     I    3 

A  strait  waistcoat    -     -     0  13     6  An  apron      -     -     -     -  0    2    2 

Buckles    .--.-^-003  Buckles 008 

There 
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There  is  no  particular  time  limited  for  the  continuance  of 
a  patient  in  the  hospital,  who  is  under  cure.  It  is  generally 
seen  in  a  twelvemonth,  whether  the  case  will  admit  relief; 
and  sometimes  in  a  few  months  health  and  reason  are  restored. 
Nor  does  the  care  of  the  governors  cease  when  the  recovered 
lunatic  is  dismissed  from  the  hospital.  At  the  time  of  dis« 
chaise,  he  is  interrogated  as  to  the  treatment  which  he  has 
received,  and,  if  he  has  had  cause  of  complaint,  required 
to  declare  it.  He  is  encouraged  to  apply  occasionally  to  the 
medical  officer,  who  gives  him  such  advice  and  medicines  as 
are  proper  to  prevent  a  relapse,  and,  if  it  should  appear  that 
his  circumstances  are  particularly  distressing,  the  treasurer 
and  physician  possess  a  discretionary  power  to  relieve  him 
with  a  small  sum  of  money  at  his  departure. 

The  government  of  the  royal  hospitals,  as  lately  established 
by  parliament,  affords  ample  security  to  the  charitable  bene* 
Ceictor,  thatbb  good  intentions  will  receive  their  accomplish- 
ment.* The  wealthy  and  munificent  city  of  London,  asso- 
ciated vidth  the  guardians  of  each  charity,  cherishes  in  her 
bosom,  and  fosters  mth  her  care  those  endowments,  which 
the  liberality  of  Henry,  and  the  piety  of  Edward  committed 
to  her  administration.  That  this  happy  union  will  operate  to 
the  relief  of  the  dbtressed  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt.— 
The  friends  of  the  hospital  of  Bethlem  form  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  that  their  ability  to  alleviate  the  greatest 
of  all  human  calamities  will  be  enlarged  and  extended ;  they 
hope  to  efiiect  the  purposes  they  have  in  view,  and  entertain 
full  confidence,  that  the  generous  assistance  of  the  opulent 
and  the  good,  will  enable  them,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  humanity.f 

*  A  contest  had  long  tubtiited  between  the  common-council  of  the  dtf 
of  London  and  the  acting  goyemon  of  ail  the  royal  hotpitali ;  the  former 
claiming  a  right  to  be  admitted  governors  in  virtue  of  the  several  royal 
cfaarten.  This  dispute  has  been  happily  settled  by  a  compromise,  which 
allows  the  admission  of  twelve  of  the  common -council  to  each  hospital. 
Application  was  made  to  parliament  in  1782,  and  a  bill  passed,  which 
fully  establishes  this  agreement,  and  the  friends  of  these  noble  charities 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  the  government  of  them  it 
*sttled  in  a  mode  best  calculated  to  promote  their  prosperity. 
t  Bowen's  Hist,  of  Bethlem. 
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)>istraeted  men  and  women  remaining  in  this  hospital 
on  the  S  1st  of  December,  1804  -        -        -        -    IM 

Admitted  daring  Ac  year  1805      -        -       -        -      44 

Onred  and  discharged  •        -        -        -    i)7 

Buried,  aftermiicbcbarge  durintg  their  lunacy        6 
Buients  io  the  hospital  3 1^  Decetaber,  1 805      1 27 
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Viz.  Men  under  cure    -    -    28 
Ditto  incurables     -    .    48 


} 
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Women  under  cure,    -      21      «. 
Ditto  incurables    -    -    49  > 
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At  the  committee,  which  meet  every  Saturday,  it  has  been  " 
always  cnstomary  to  admit  and  discharge  distracted  men  aiid 
women  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  widiottl 
expence  to  their  relations  or  friends.  By  the  report,  how- 
ever, of  eminent  surveyors,  Ae  building  of  the  present  hos- 
pital has  been  proved  to  be  in  so  decayed  and  dangerous  a 
state,  as  to  rehder  it  necessary  to  puU  down  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  to  discontinue  the  reception  oi  patients,  till 
a  more  commodious  place  eonld  be  fixed  upon ;  and  the  cob^ 
forts  of  relief  extended  in  a  more  ample  manner. 

For  the  furtherance  of  so  benevolent  a  purpose,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1806,  in  a  committee  of  supply  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Jcltm  W.  Anderson,  an  alderman  and  one 
cf  the  members  for  the  city,  observed,  ^<  diat  the  petitioners 
who  applied  fiw  a  grant  for  the  erecting  new  buildings  for  the 
•econifliflidakion  4>f  the  unfortunate  patients  of  Bethkm  hos- 
pital had  proved  dieir  allegations  before  the  committoe,  and 
it  would  appear  from  the  report,  that  there  were  only  ac- 
commodations for  one  hundred  and  twenty  lunatics,  thougli 
there  were  applications  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred,  and 
these  applicatioas  were  likely  to  increase.  They  were  better 
takm  cave  ef,  he  observed,  in  the  hospital,  add  at  one 
third  of  tti9  «xpence  aitteiiding  other  receptacles.  He  there- 
fore 
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fore  moved,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  should  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  sttpply. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  concurred 
with  the  honourable  member,  and  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com* 
mittee  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000/.  be  granted  for  the 
erection  of  'new  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  lunatics  of  Beth- 
)em  hospital,  without  any  deduction;  which  was  agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  the  grant  of  parliament,  and  the  con* 
tributions  already  obtained,  it  is  intended  immedialely  to 
erect  a  new  hospital  for  lunatics,  which  will  have  the  advan^ 
tages  of  an  airy  situation,  and  may  be  rendered  far  more 
suitable  to  the  purposes  of  its  erection  than  the  old  hospital, 
even  in  its  best  state,  which  was  constructed  in  haste,  and  the 
plan  of  which  is  very  capable  of  improvement.  To  eflkct 
this  desirable  purpose,  however,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  no* 
thing  short  of  a  liberal  subscription  on  ti^e  part  of  the  public 
at  large  can  suffice,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  obtmned  in  a 
country  whose  greatest  characteristic  is  its  noble  and  gene* 
rous  solicitude  to  alleviate  the  miseries,  administer  to  the  ne^ 
cessides,  and  heal  the  diseases  of  its  people. 

The  west  end  of  Bethlem  Hospital  faces  Fore  StreeTj  in 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  Coleman  Street,  stood 

MOORGATE. 

THIS  postern,  having  been  built  by  Thomas  Falcoter, 
mayor,  1415,  was  re-edified  by  William  Hampton,  mayor, 
1 472.  In  1 5 1 1 ,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Roger  Achdy ,  that 
munificent  magistrate  caused  dikes  and  bridges  to  be  con- 
structed over  the  moor  or  marsh,  and  thegrouod  to  be  levelled^ 
which  was  afterwards  so  much  heightened  as  to  cover  the 
bridges,  &c.  but,  says  Stow,  ''  it  seemeth  to  me  that,  if  it 
be  n^de  level  with  the  battlements  of  the  city  wall,  yet  will  it 
be  little  the  drier,  such  is  the  moorish  nature  of  that  ground.** 
Modem  improvements  have  sufficiently  shewn  that  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  can  accomplish  what  waa  formerly  deemed 
highly  improbable. 

F  2  Moorgate 
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Moorgate  being  very  much  decayed  in  1672,  was  rebuilt 
with  stone,  having  a  lofty  arch  and  two  posterns,  the  city 
having  had  it  in  contemplation  to  convert  Moorfields  into  ahay- 
market;  but  that  circumstance  not  taking  place,  the  gate  was 
converted  into  ad  welling  for  one  of  the  city  officers,  who  rented 
it  out  as  a  coffee-house.  It  shared  the  fateof  the  other  en- 
ti*ances  into  the  city,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign ;  but  the  coffee-house  still  exists.     Opposite  is 

THE  SCOTS  CHURCH. 

THIS  is  a  handsome  though  plain  building,  for  the  meet« 
ing  of  the  Scots  Presbyterians  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
pastors  of  this  congregation  have  been  eminent  men.  Of 
these  Mr.  Lawson  was  for  many  years  much  resorted  to,  on 
account  of  his  -elocution.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  an  eminent 
literary  character  was  also  pastor  of  this  church. 

On  the  left  hand  entrance  of  Coleman  Street,  stands 

ARMOURERS  and  BRAZIERS  HALL. 

THIS  structure  is  more  distinguishable  for  neatness  than 
elegance;  but  in  consequence  of  late  repairs,  has  every  con- 
renience  adapted  to  the  business  of  the  respectable  corpora- 
tion to  which  it  belongs.  The  principal  ornament  of  the 
building,  however,  is  the  fine  picture  by  Northcote,  of  Tht 
Entrance  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  Bolingbroke  into  Lon^ 
don.  This  picture  was  purchased  by  the  Company  at  the 
sale  of  the  Shakespere  Gallery,  May  20, 1805,  for  1 13/.  8j. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  king  Henry  VI.  about 
the  year  1423,  by  the  style  of  "  The  Master  and  Wardens^ 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  of  the  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  St.  George, 
of  the  men  of  the  mystery  of  the  Armourers  of  the  city  of 
London.^*  Their  particular  business  was  to  make  coats  of 
mail.  King'  Henry  V I.  accepted  their  freedom,  and  became 
one  of  their  members.  To  this  company  is  united  that  of 
the  Braziers,  and  they  are  jointly  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  a  court  of  Assistants, 

Mrs.  Joan  Doxie  gave  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  of 

this  company  5/.  per  yeary  and  desired  it  to  be  denominated 

the  widow^s  mite. 
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Onrtbe  west  end,  and  within  one  hundred  fleet  of -^Matk 
end  of  tbisitreet,  is  the  parochial  diurch  of 

SAINT  STEPHEN. 


THIS  is  a  charch  of  a  very  early  foundation,  and  its  pa- 
tronage WHS  in  die  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  between 
the  years  1171  and  1181;  who  granted  this  chape],*  as  then 
vailed,  as  an  append^e  to  St.  Olare  Jewry,  to  the  prior  and 
conrent  of  Butley,  in  whose  gift  it  continued  till  the  sup- 
pression of  that  convent,  when  it  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  the 
rectory  and  parish  church,  and  the  adrowson  of  the  vican^, 
were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  one  Thomas  Paskins  and 
others;  and  again  in  1590,  to  William  Daniel,  seijeant  at 
law,  (afterwards  Sir  WiUiam  Daniel,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  common>pleas)  and  other  parishioners  of  Coleman  Street 
parish,  to  bold  this  impropriate  rectory  in  fee-farm  of  the 
crown;  the  parishioners  have  continued  patrons  of  this 
vicarage  ever  since, 

*  Srow  wrilei,  but  iott  not  produce  luScient  ant]iorit]r  fot  the  Tact, 
that  thii  church  was  Kune  time  a  aynagogue  of  the  Jcwi,  then  a  pariah 
church,  aii4  aflerwardi  a  chapel  to  Si.  Olave  in  the  Jewry ;  and  wai 
again  made  a  pariih  church  in  the  T  Edward  IV,  But  he  cenainlj  was 
mitiakeu.  Tor  it  appean,  that  thii  church,  or  chapel,  wai  made  pinchial 
and  a  vicarage  ordained  and  endoved  byThomai  Kemp,  biihop  ofLcm- 
don,  with  1 1/.  ftr  annum,  in  35  Henry  VI.  which  wai  ten  yean  looner, 
Jfrwf.  Refer,  pa^e  537. 

5  This 
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TUs  di^«:hAirkig  tfe  comaMn  fite  m  the  draadM  file  rf 
London  in  1666»  the  pfesent  structiae  was  erected  in  its  stead 
ebont  four  years  after.  It  is  a  plain,  neat,^  and  solid  build- 
ings strengthened  with  rustic  at  the  comersy  and  enlightened 
by  one  series  of  large  windows,  with  a  handsome  comioe^ 
and  one  of  the  broadest  coliogs  and  roofs  that  can  be  seen 
without  a  pillar  to  support  it.  The  steeple  is  a  square  tower, 
crowned  with  a  lantern,  which  has  four  fieices,  and  incloses 
the  sacring*bell,  to  call  the  parishioners  to  prayers,  read 
twice  here  every  day,  fior  which  tbe'parish  pays  the  vicar  20/, 
In  this  steeple  are  eight  bdb. 

The  front  of  the  chmrch  is  adomed  with  a  cornice.— ^ 
Within,  it  is  well  wainscotted  and  pewed,  has  a  bi^ndsome 
pulpit  neatly  carved,  and  an  altar-f»ece  adomed  with  the 
king's  arms,  carved^  gilt^  and  depicted,  a  |>Iack  and  white 
marble  foot-piece  to  the  communion-table,  inclosed  with  a 
neat  rail  and  banister,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  commodious 
wadnscot  gallery,  containing  a  good  oi^an. 

In  this  chttvcdi  lies  the  body  of  Awtbouy  Mukday,  whf» 
continued  and  improved  Stow*s  Survey  of  London ;  oft  whoie 
ttronument  is  the  foUowmg  inscription : 

"  To  the  memory  of  (Hat  antieat  servant  to  the  city  with  hts  pen 
in  divers  employments,  especiallj  the  Survey  of  London>  master 
iknthony  Munday,  citizen  and  diaper  of  London. 

He  that  hath  many  an  antient  tomb-stone  read, 

(Pth' labour  seeming  more  among  (he  dead 

To  live,  than  with  the  living)  that  survaid 

Obstruse  antiquities^  and  ore  them  laid 

Such  vive  and  beautious  colours  with  htS'  pen^ 

That  fspite  of  time)  those  okl  are  new  agent 

Under  this  marble  lies  interred ;  his  tomb 

Claiming  (as  worthely  it  may)  this  roome^ 

Among  those  many  monument!  his  quill 

Has  so  revived,  hdping  now  to  fiU 

A  place  (with  those)  in  his  Sutvey ;  in  whfcb 

He  has  a  monument,  more  fair,  more  rich 

Than  polisht  stones  could  make  him,  where  be  lles« 

Irhoogh  dead*  still»  living,  and  in  that  ne^er  dies. 

On 
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On  tbe  north  side  b  the  green  chorcfa-ymfid ;  en  the  sendi 
is  a  large  pavement,  that  covers  a  buiial  vault  the  whole 
length  of  the  cfaurch ;  to  which  pavement  is  an  asocat  by  se- 
vcni  steps,  through  a  gate,  over  which  is  cut  in  stane  a 
capital  representation  of  the  General  Besurrectwn. 

The  advowson  is  in  the  parishioners  that  pay  to  dnudh 
and  poor. 

Among  the  eminent  vicars  of  tbb  church,  occnrs  Jomr 
Davenport,  born  in  Coventry;  having  been  sent  in  1615  to 
Oxford,  he  pursned  his  studies  in  divinity  with  all  the  rigidity 
of  ParitaniMi;  having  left  the  university  without  a  do* 
gree,  be  retired  to  London,  became  a  ftmons    PuriCaa 
preadier,  and  was  appointed  by  this  parish  to  be  theur  vicar. 
In  1625  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  performed  his  exercise 
to  obtain  bis  degree  of  batcfaelor  of  divinity,  and  soon  after 
letnmed  again  to  London,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  popular  preacher.    In  1633  he  resigned  this  living,  under 
pretence  of  opposition  from  the  prelates,  becanse  he  scru- 
pled at  some  cf  their  ceremonies;  and  then  retired  to  Aou 
aterdam.    In  that  city  he  endeavoured  to  be  appointed  to  the 
English  congregation ;  but  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  agree  rehting  to  baptism.    He  returned  to  Eng- 
hnd  at  the  commencement  of  the  Great  Rebellion ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  humour  of  the  times  was  inconsistent  with  hie 
principles,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
of  New  England,  and  became  pastor  of  Newhaven,  in  that 
colony.    Here  he  continued  in  great  esteem  till  he  died,  at 
Boston,  1669,  leaving  behind  him  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter for  a  virtuous  and  pious  life.     His  successor,  Jomr 
GooDwiK,  afiter  having  been  ejected  by  the  parliament,  had 
a  private  meeting  bouse  in  this  parish  at  the  time  of  the  r^ 
storation;  and  being  dissatisfied  witii  the  terms  of  the  Uni« 
Ibrmity  Act,  lived  and  died  a  non-conformist.    ^'  He  was,** 
says  Dr.  Calamy,  '^  a  man  by  himsdif;  was  against  every 
man,  and  had  every  man  almost  against  him.     He  was  very 
warm  and  eager  in  whatsoever  he  engaged.     He  had  a  clear 
head,  a  fluent  tongue,  a  penetrating  spirit,  and  a  marvellous 
facuky  in  descanting  on  Scripture;  and  with  all  his  faults^ 

must 
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most  be  owned  to  haya  been  a  considerable  man  by  those 
'who  will  take.the  pains  to  peruse  his  writings/*  * 

Coieman  Street^  though  respectable  in  itself^  is  surrounded 
by  narrow  and  inconrentent  alleys;  the  only  place  of  consi- 
deration is  King's  Arms  Yard,  which  having  been  previously 
an  inn  and  stables,  before  the  fire,  was,  after  that  calamity, 
converted  into  spacious  and  elegant  tenements,  and  conti- 
nuesto  be  at  present  the  residence  of  considerable  merchants^ 

LoTHBintY,  Lothbery,  Lathbery,  Loadbuty,  or  Lolling, 
ber,  it  seems  was  so  cidled  from  a  court  of  antient  time  kept 
in  this  place.  Lode  in  Junius's  Etymologicon,  in  the  old 
English  implied  to  lead.  Lodebury  might  therefore  with 
.great  propriety  be  so  called  as  being  the  first  considerable 
mansiDn  from  Moorgate. 

*  In  Stow's  time  it  was  inhabited  by  founders  that  cast  cao- 
.diesticks,  chafing-dishes,  spice-mortars,  and  such  like  cop- 
per or  latten  works. 

Near  the  farthest  northern  extremity  of  this  street  id 
.ToKENHOusE  Yarb,  SO  named  from  an  old  house  which  was 
an  office  for  the  delivery  of  tradesmen's  farthings  or  tokens. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  copper  money  was 
in  Greece  of  very  antient  date,  and  in  Rome  two  centuries 
older  than  silver,  yet  in  almost  all  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  it  arose  a  thousand  years  later  than  silver.  The  Sax- 
ens  were  the  first  who  gave  the  first  form  of  the  penny,  for 
which  they  were  palpably  indebted  to  the  Roman  Denarius^ 
The  penny  was  divided  by  a  cross,  and  being  commonly  cut 
through  the  limbs  of  the  cross,  each  quarter  supplied  the 
small  change  of  the  farthing ;  the  ferthing  of  those  early  times 
was,  however,  of  nearly  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  modera 
penny. 

The  copper  coinage  was  unauthorized,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptionSy  till  the  year  1672.  The  known  aversion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  nation  to  a  copper  coinage,  arose  from 
the  ciroulation  of  counterfeit  money,  called  Black  Money ^\ 

which 

*  Account  of  ejected  or  silenced  Minister!,  II.  p.  53. 
f  There  were  two  kinds  of  Black  Money,  the  counterfeit,  intended  by 
fbrgen  to  past  for  lilver,  and  tRe  authorized  money  of  Billon.    Black- 

noneyf 
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tirhich  bdng  alwa3r8  of  copper,  was  mixed  cr  washed  with 
about  a  fifth  part  silver.  When  it  is  considered,  therefore^ 
that  the  base  money  was  fdways  of  copper,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  idea  of  a  copper  coinage  should  be  confounded  with 
that  of  an  imposition  of  authorized  bad  money. 

Her  brother  Edward  VI.  had  been  the  last  prince  under 
whom  farthings  cotdd  possibly  be  coined  of  silver,  the  metsi 
having  increased  in  its  value;  and  though  it  is  known  from 
records  that  he  did  coin  farthings,  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
found.  The  diminutive  size  even  of  the  silver  halfjpenny^ 
though  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  Common-wealthy 
was  of  extreme  inconvenience.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  £li« 
zabeth,  there  being  no  state-fsetrthings,  several  cities  struck 
tokens,  which  were  confined  to  the  use  of  thdr  respective 
inhabitants,  till  they  were  called  in  by  order  of  government. 

In  the  city  of  London  this  traffic  of  coinage  was  very  con- 
siderable; and  it  appears  that  no  less  than  three  thousand 
tradesmen  and  others  coined  tokens^  upon  returning  which 
to  the  issuer,  he  gave  current  coin  or  value,  as  desired. 

This  practice  had  gotten  to  such  an  extent  in  1594,  that 
government  were  compelled  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of 
a  copper  coinage.  A  small  copper  coin  was  struck,  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  twopence,  with  the  queen's  monogram  on 
one  side,  and  a  rose  on  the  other:  the  running  legend  on 
both  sides  being  *^  The  pledge  of— a  halfpenny;'*  but  the 
queen  not  being  able  to  resign  her  fixed  aversion  to  copper 
coinage,  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 

During  the  year  1609,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote  a  tract 
intituled  '^  How  the  Kings  of  England  have  supported  and 
repaired  their  Estates;*'  in  which  this  passage  occurs: 

^'  The  benefit  to  the  king  will  easily  fall  out,  if  he  restrain 
retailers  of  victual  and  small  wares  from  using  their  own 
tokens,  for,  in  and  about  London,  there  are  above  three  thou- 

money,  or  BiUoiiy  was  struck  in  the  mints  of  the  English  dominions  in 
France,  by  command  of  the  kings  of  England,  for  the  use  of  their 
French  subjects ;  but  diack  money  and  copper  money  were  very  different. 
The  name  arose,  no  doubt,  from  contradiction  to  wJuie  money ^tl  name 
given  to  pure  silver,  which  it  was  made  to  imitate. 

V#L.  in.     No.  52.  G  sandy 
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sandy  that  one  with  anetber  cast  yearly  5/.  a-piece  of  leaden 
tokens,  tviiereof  the  tenth  remaioetb  not  to  them  at  the  year's 
end,  and  when  they  renew  their  «tore,  which  lUnounteth  to 
ISflOOl.  And  all  the  reaka  cannot  be  inferior  to  the  city  in 
proportion. 

^^  for  the  prgndice,  soioe  London,  which  b  not  thetweifty' 
ibtirtfa  part  of  the  people  of  the  .kingdom,  had  in  it  found 
feAMMre^eight  iitmdred  thousand,  by  a  late  enquiry  by  order  of 
the  late  qneen,  and  so  ^letfa  oat  to  be  2^.  a  person,  in  the 
active  state  it  may  be  nothing,  either  of  loss  by  the  first  ut«» 
tering  being  so  easy,  nor  burthen  any  with  too  great  a  mass 
at  a  time,  since  centimnd  use  will  disperse  so  small  a  quantity 
into  so  many  bands.  But  on  the  other  side  will  be  to  the 
meaner  sort  (except  tbe  vetaHera  tiiat  made  as  much  advan^ 
<age  fottneriy  ei  their  own  tokens  as  the  king  shall  now)  of 
necessary  iwe  and  benefit,  for  the  buyers  hereafter  «haU  not 
be  tyed  to  one  seller  and  his  bad  ^commodities,  as  thegr  are 
still,  when  his  tokens,  iiereafter  made  current  by  authority, 
shall  have  the  choice  of  any  other  chapman ;  and  to, the  poor 
in  this  time  of  small  charity,  it  will  be  of  much  relief;  ^nce 
men  are  like  to  give  a  fiirthtng  alms,  that  will  -not  part  with 
a  greater  sum.*'  "^ 

In  consequence  of  the  above  representation^  on  tbe  19th 
of  May,  1^13,  king  James's  royal  farthing  tokens  commenced 
'f>y  proclamation.  They  have  on  one  side  two  socsptres  in 
saltier,  saimoonted  with  a  crown,  and  tbe  harp  upon  tbe 
other,  as  would  seem  with  intention,  that  if  the  English  rer 
fosed  them  currency,  as  was  justly  suspected,  they  might  be 
ordered  to  pass  in  Ireland,  for  they  were  not  forced  upon 
the  people  in  the  light  of  farthings,  or  established  coin,  but 
merely  as  pledges  or  tokens,  for  which  the  government  were 
obliged  to  give  other  coin,  if  reqtared.  Their  l^end  is  tbe 
king's  common  titles  running  upon  each  side. 

These  pieces  were  by  no  means  favourably  received,  but 
continued  in  a  kind  of  reluctant  circulation  all  this  rei«m  and 
the  beginnuig  of  the  succeeding.  In  1635,  Charles  L  struck 
those  with  the  rose  instead  of  the  harp.  The  vast  number 
of  counterfeits,  and  the  king's  death  in  1648,  put  an  utter 

« 

*  PoithttinoQi  Works,  p.  199«  • 
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stop  te  their  currency ;  and  tke  tokfoa  of  tawta  and  traites- 
men  agsin  te(A  their  run,  iocreaaiog  prod^o^tjr  tiUi  I478> 
wlwn  fortlungs,  jHroperly  so  called,  were  first  ptibtisbcd  by 
gorernmeni;. 

These  were  of  pore  Swedish  copper,  aod  the  dies  were 
cast  by  Roettier.  They  continaed  ttU  t6S4,wbaisoiiw£s- 
pnUs  arising  about  the  copper,  latterly  hftd  from  EogU^ 
mines,  tin  iarthings  were  coined  with  a  stud  of  copper  in  the 
centre  in  1685.  Tm  continued  to  be  coined  till  I6>2,  to 
the  value  of  65,000/.  Ial6»3,  the  tin  was  all  caliod  in,  and 
the  copper  coinage  again  ciHDoienced. 

The  jftrtbings  of  the  reign  t£  Anne  are  trial  piecM,  ex- 
cept these  of -her  hut  year,  1714.  The  kgitimate  coinage 
of  farthings  has  continued  to  the  present  period,  and  eoniti- 
tutes  a  very  convenient  portion  <^  Engliab  nwney.* 

nettuming  towards  Coieman  Street,  the  next  object  of  «U 
teotion  'a  die  parish  church  of 

SAINT  MARGAHET,  LOTHBURY. 


THIS  cburch  stands  upon  the  watercourse  of  Walbrook. 

The  original  fabric  was  of  aiiticnt  foundation ;  for  the  abbess 

and  convent  of  Barking  in  Essex  presented  John  de  HasUng- 

*  Pinkettoii'i  Eiuy  on  Medali,  II.  p.  80,  a  Uf 
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field  to  the  rectory,  in  the  year  1303,  and  in  that  community 
the  presentation  continued  till  the  suppression  of  the  ccmi«» 
▼ent,  when  it  wias  seized  by  the  crown,  and  still  remains  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1440,  at  which  time 
Robert  Lange,  lord  mayor,  contributed  to  the  vaulting  over  > 
the  water-course  of  Walbrook,  running  close  to  the  said 
church. 

That  fabric  was  burnt  down  in  1666:  and  the  present 
diurch  built,  neat  and  plain,  of  fine  stone,  sixty  feet  long, 
sixty.four  broad,  thirty*six  high  to  the  roof,  and  one  hun-> 
dred  and  forty  feet  lo  the  top  of  the  steeple.  The  body  is 
well  enlightened  with  a  row  of  lofty  windows;  over  which 
the  wall  is  terminated  by  a  balustrade ;  and  the  principal  door 
is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns,  which.support  aa 
ai^ular  pediment.  The  tower  has  large  windows  in  the  up- 
permost stage,  and  is  terminated  a  little  above  by  a  plaii^ 
cornice,  upon  which  is  raised  a  small  dome,  that  supports  a 
slender  spire. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  improvements  in  London , 
b^;an  at  this  place,  by  pulling  down  some  despicable  sheds^ 
or  shops,  built  on  the  pavement  of  broad  stone,  now  the 
whole  length  before  the  church.  These  nuisances  are  ex« 
hibited  in  the  old  prints  of  this  building. 

The  interior  is  handsomely  wainscotted,  the  floor  paved  ^ 
the  pulpit  veneered,  and  the  altar-piece  ornamented;  the 
font  is  beautifully  designed,  the  bason  being  carved,  repre- 
senting the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  fall  of  man;  the  salva- 
tion of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ;  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  Philip  baptising  the  eunuch.  The 
cover  is  adorned  with  the  figures  of  St.  Margaret,  accompa- 
nied by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Of  the  rectors  who  have  been  eminent,  we  notice  Samuel 
Brookes,  D.  D.  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
arch-deacon  of  Coventry. .  This  divine  wrote  a  treatise  on 
predestination,  which  he  communicated  to  Laud,  bishop  of 
London,  and  died  in  1631.  Humfrey  Tabor,  who  for  his 
loyalty  was  plundered  and  sequestered  during  the  grand  re- 
bellion. 

FOUNDERS' 
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FOUNDERS'  HALL 

Is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  a  court  of  the  same  name^-«» 
Besides  being  appropriated  to  the  business  of  the  company^ 
it  is  rented  by  a  respectable  congregation  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. 

The  Founders  Company  is  reckoned  the  thirty-third  among 
the  corporate  societies  of  London,  but  was  not  incorpo^* 
rated  by  letters  patent  till  the  1 4th  of  September,  A.  D.  1614. 
By  this  act  the  company  were  stiled,  "  The  Master,  War- 
dens, and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Founders  of 
the  City  of  London :''  with  power  to  view  and  search  all 
brass  weights,  and  brass  and  copper  wares,  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  three  miles  thereof;  and  all  makers  of  brass 
weights  within  that  circuit  are  obliged  to  have  their  several 
weights  sized  by  the  company's  standard,  and  marked  with 
their  common  mark :  and  such  of  these  weights  as  are  of 
Awirdupois^  to  be  sealed  at  the  Guildhall  of  this  city ;  and' 
those  of  Troy  weight  at  Goldsmith's  Hall.  The  government 
of  this  company  is  in  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court 
of  assistants.    It  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  livery. 

Till  the  year  1765,  the  junction  of  Lothbury,  Coleman 
Street,  and  the  Old  Jewry  was  fo  inconvenient,  that  many 
accidents  happened  to  passengers ;  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
ilon,  however,  by  their  spirited  endeavours  removed  the 
nuisance  at  their  own  expense,  and  rendered  the  passage  as 
commodious  and  pleasant' as  circumstances  can  admit* 
.  lie  angle  formed  by  Lothhury  and  the  Old  Jewry ^  was 
covered  by  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,*  an  history  of  the  Jews  in 

England,  and  particularly  in  London,  has  been  already  given ; 

we  shall  in  this  place,  therefore,  be  brief  in  saying  any  fur. 

ther  of  them,  than  merely  to  illustrate  some  facts  peculiar  to 

the  places  described. 

'   After  the  cruel  massacre  of  seven  hundred  of  these  unfor* 

tunate  people  in  London,  and  the  robbery  of  many  others, 

the  synagogue  which  they  had  lately  erected  in  this  place  was 

burnt  by  the  rabble  in  1 262,  upon  the  pretence  that  a  Jew 

*  VoL  II.  page  365« 
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had  wounded  a  ChrbtiaD  in  Goieelmrdi  Street,*  wlio.refused 
ta  pqr  the  extortion  of  the  former.  Having  recovered  frona 
tjiis  ealaraitj  and  rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed ;  another 
mi^ifbrtune  overtook  them  in  12*71.  Itaeenw  that  they  bad 
been  grievously  oppressed  by  the  assessment  of  six  thoHsaBd 
marks  ^fbr  the  expenee  of  prince  £dward*8  journey  to  die 
Holy  Land  ;  and  as  tbey  could  not  raise  the  whole  aum  ao 
aooB  as  wanted,  the  whole  commvnity  were  mortgaged  to 
Biehard  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  taxed  them  very  beavtty  the 
following  year ;  but  their  greatest  grievance  was  the  loss  of 
this  synagogue,  which  was  taken  from  them  upon  complakift 
erf  the  Friars  Penitents^  "  that  they  wbre  »ot  abuk 

TO   MAKE   THE   BODY   OF   CHRIST   IN  QUTET,**  aS  they  blaS* 

phemously  expressed  themselves,  ''  cm  account  of  the  great 
bowlings  the  Jews  made  there  during  their  worship.^* 

But  the  case  really  was,  '  that  those  Pharisaical  locusts 
the  friars,  having  Isut  a  small  dark  chapel  belonging  to  their 
monastery,  and  imagining  that  the  staldy  synagogue  woqM 
be  more  convenient,  took  the  advantage  of  the  odium  under 
which  the  Jews  laboured  at  that  time,  and  therefore  begged 
k  of  the  unprincipled  Henry,  who  was  easily  prevailed  upcm 
to  confirm  the  grant,  grounded  as  it  was  upon  so  futile  a 
reason! 

The  Fratres  Sacciy  or  de  Pamientiaf  constituted  part  oC 
an  order  of  begging  friars^  called  Franciscaosy  and  was  uh 
stituted  for  such  married  people  as  were  desirpns  of  lepenU 
ance.  The  members  of  this  order  were  not  called  rtligwus^ 
but  they  pursued,  a  kind  of  religious  life ;  and  on  account  of  no! 
setaining  the  strict  disciplme  of  monachism,  were  not  esteemed 
a  regular  order,  though  confirmed  by  pope  Nicholas  IV.**^ 
The  men  took  die  name  Fratres  de  PamtentiaJem  Ckrisiii 
and  were  known  by  another  name  Sacci,  on  account  of  the  s%dk« 
cloth  which  tbey  wore ;  they  were  also  called  CeniilimkiSf 
nut  because  they  professed  continency ,  as  they  were  mairM ; 
or,  that  tbey  weekly  observed  absUneuce  certain  days. 

Upon  their  first  coming  into  England,  they  had  &  hous^ 
assigned  for  them  without  Aldersgate,  and  had  licence  to  re* 

•  The  antient  name  sf  the  Old  Jewry, 
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xnovc  to  uy  other  ante  digible  skuation,  and  obtained  the 
syaagogtte  as  above*i«la^.  Q^een  Eleaoor  coosort  of  Ed- 
wacd  I.  took  theia  iato  her  protection  and  warranted  to  the 
priar<a&d  the  oonyent^  **  die  land  and  building  in  Colechurch 
Street,  4n  die  parish  of  St.  Olave  in  the  Jewry,  and  St.  Mar^ 
garet  tn  Lothbury,  by  her  granted^  with  oonsent  of  Stephen 
^  Fnlharn,  uoder-warden  of  the  Bridge4iouse,  and  other 
brethren  of  that  houde,  for  sixty  marks  of  silver,  wfaiob  they 
had  feoei««d  of  the  said  prior  and  brethren  of  EepetUancCj 
towards  the  ^building  of  the  «aid  bridge.'* 

This  order,  in  process  of  time,  produced  .many  good  scho* 
Jars,  and  increased  oonsidesably,  till,  the  council  of  Lyons 
in  the  next  century  decreed,  '^  that  from  .that  time  forth,  thei^ 

should  be  fio  more  orders  of  i6^jrtn^/7^^^  except  the  Do- 
minicans, the  Minorites,  «he  Carmelites,  aad  the  Ai^ustines. 
So  that  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Sack  decreased  and 
vanished. 

But  previously ,  in  1305,  Robert  Fitzwalter  requested  and 
obtained  of  king  Edward,  that  these  friars  might  assign  to 
him  their  chapel  or  church,  which  joined  his  mansion  house. 
Thus  what  was  gained  by  fraud  was  torn  away  by  op- 
pression. 

This  Robert  Fitzwalter  was  knighted  by  king  Edward,  on 
account  of  his  activity  in  the  wars  with  the  French  and  Scots, 
and  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron,  from  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  above  monarch  to  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  son  Edward  II.  both  inclusive.  Such  a 
man  might  easily  obtain  what  the  king  had  in  his  power  to 
give. 

The  family  of  Fitzwalter  having  devolved  to  a  female  heir 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  premises  were  disposed  df 
by  Robert  lord  Fitwalter ;  and  Sir  Robert  Large,  mercer^ 
kept  his  mayoralty  there  in  1439,  and  made  it  his  residence 
till  his  death. 

It  was  afterwards  the  mansion  of  Sir  Hugh  Cbpton,  mer* 
cer,  who  also  kept  his  mayoralty  there  in  1492.  In  Stow^s 
time  it  was  reduced  to  be  a  wine  tavern^  bearing  the  sign  d 
the  tVindmiOf  and  ultimately  demolished  by  the  great  fire. 

Meeting* 
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Meeting  House  Court,  Old  Jewry,  contains  a  re-. 
spectable  place  of  worship  for  ilie  English  Presbyterians, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  eminence  of  its  pastors.  Mr.  John 
Herries,  and  Mr.  Fossett,  were  famous  for  their  elocu- 
tion; Dr.  Richard  Price,  for  his  writings  on  Finance; 
ancl  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  for  his  edition  of  Chambers's  Cy- 
clopaedia, as  well  as  a  publication  of  the  same  kind  under  his 
own  name. 

The  east  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  is  graced  with  stately 
buildings,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  principal 
were  inhabited  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Sir  Nathaniel  Heme, 
sheriff  in  1674;  and  Sir  Joseph  Heme;  and  one  of  these 
was  lately  rented  by  the  benignant  family  of  Sharp,  two 
brethren  of  which  are  in  high  estimation,  William  Sharp,  Esq. 
for  his  excellent  skill  in  surgery,  and  Granville  Sharp,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  the  Society  for  the  Abdition  of  the  Slave  Trade*; 
and  author  of  several  learned  and  useful  works.  This  house 
is  at  present  occupied  by 

THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION 

For  the  Advancement  of  Literature  anp  the 

Diffusion  of  useful  Knowledge. 

*<  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  promote  the  diffu* 
sion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

'^  Its  views  at  present  are  confined  to  three  objects. 

'*  The  acquisition  of  a  valuable  and  extensive  library. 

^'  The  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  by  the  means  of  lec- 
tures and  experiments. 

<<  The  establishment  of  a  reading  room,  where  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  journals,  and  other  periodicar  works,  and 
the  best  pamphlets  and  new  publications,  to  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  and  subscribers. 

^^  All  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  institution  are  to  be 
directed  and  administered  by  a  committee  of  managers,  con« 
sisting  of  the  president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  ma- 
nagers, and  the  secretary,  chosen  by  and  from  among  the 
proprietors^  of  which  four  vice-presidents  and  twenty  ma. 
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Il9g0r6f  ^ne  foufth  poxt  shall  annually  n^cate  their  office,  but 
pot  ib^eby  IxecomQ  ioeligible  to  the  same  or  any  other  ^cp 
f^  the  institution. 

f^  The  B^nagers  engage  suitable  persons  a^  profe3sor3 
9^b4  IscturerSy  and  cause  courses  of  lectures  in  esperio^ntal 
philpsaphy,  in  chemistry,  and  in  different  departments  of 
Jjiterature  and  the  arts,  to  be  given  annually,  or  oftener,  aJt 
the  institution. 

*^  They  also  take  care  that  no  subjects  be  treated  of  at  the 
lectures,  but  such  as  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  tha 
ins^itiuion^ 

*^  They  elect  and  appoint  either  annually  or  otherwisp  the 
professors,  lecturers,  librarians,  assistant  secrecies,  ^Ln4 
other  officevs,  and  remove  them  when  they  ^ee  cause ;  ao4 
engpige  aad  dismiss  the  domestic  servants  of  the  house* 

^  They  have  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the  institu- 
ikioQ,  aod  make  such  regulations  for  th^  prei^rvatiou  of  or- 
der and  4ecorum  therein  as  they  think  proper. 

^'  And  besides  other  duties  and  privileges  they  have  poweir 
tQ  admit  to  the  lectures,  to  the  Ubrary,  and  the  other 
rooms  of  the  institution,  foreigners  of  high  rank,  or  of  dis< 
tii^uMhed  scientific  acquirements^  during  their  tepnpgprajry 
xesidence  in  the  metrop<^s. 

^^  The  visitors  elect  from  their  own  members  a  secretajry, 
who  is  tp  take  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  &c. ;  this  offiioa 
ia  hoDOcary  and  without  sfilary  or  emolument. 

*'  The  nupiber  of  proprietors  is  limited  to  one  thousand. 

^*  The  wliole  property  of  the  institution  is  vested  solely 
in  the  proprietors,  who  have  complete  authority  to  control 
imd  dispone  of  the  same;  and  no  sale,  mortgage,  incum* 
t)riibce>  nor  other  disposition  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  institution,  whether  freehold 
orlea9dK>ld,  or  of  any  stock  of  money  belonging  to  the  in« 
stitution,  which  shall  be  intended  to  be  permanently  in* 
vested,  shall  be  made  except  with  the  approbation  a^d  con* 
euirence  of  a  genei:al  meeting  of  the  proprietors  convened 
for  that  express  purpose. 
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^'  They,  together  with  the  subscribers  and  honorarjT' 
members,  have  a  right  of  admission  to  the  library,  lectures, 
reading  rooms,  and  all  other  public  parts  of  the  house  of 
the  institution  at  all  hours,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  mcnm- 
ing  until  eleven  at  night  (Sundays,  Christmas  day,  G6od 
Friday,  and  fast  and  thanksgivings  days  by  proclamation, 
-excepted) ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  doors  of  the  institution 
shall  close  at  three  o'clock. 

'^  They  have  also,  one  transferable  ticket,  admitting  the 
bearer  to  the  library,  reading  rooms,  and  lectures. 

<^  In  case  of  the  decease  of  any  proprietor,  the  execu- 
tors  or  administrators,  may  nominate  such  person  as  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  will  of  the  said  deceased  profMrietor,  or  in 
default  of  such  appointment,  or  in  case  of  the  decease  of 
the  person  so  appointed,  such  other  person  as  thqr  may 
diink  proper,  to  be  balloted  for  by  the  mani^ers,  at  their 
iirst  meeting  after  such  nomination  is  delivered  to  themt 
(excepting  the  legitimate  son.  of  such  deceased  jNroprietor, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  without  any  ballot  of  the 
inanagers;)  and  such  nominaton  shall  be  referred  by  the 
managers  to  the  solicitor  of  the  institution,  to  examine  into 
the  legal  propriety  of  the  same,  who  shall  make  a  written 
report  thereon  to  the  managers ;  which  report  shall  be  en- 
tered in  a  register  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
document  referred  to  therein  filed  and  preserved  (the  soli- 
citor's fee  for  his  report  shall  be  one  guinea  and  no  more,  to 
be  paid  by  the  proprietor  on  his  admission) ;  and  in  case 
inch  person  reported .  by  the  solicitor  to  be  properly  and  le« 
gaily  nominated,  shall  not  be  elected  thereupon,  the  exe- 
cutors or  administrators  of  such  deceased  proprietor  shall,  at 
their  option,  be  entitled  to  propose  some  other  person  for 
admission,  or  to  claim  from  the  funds  of  the  institution  what- 
ever sum  may  be  then  fixed  in  the  bye-laws  as  the  quafifica- 
tion  of  a  proprietor. 

'<  Persons  of  distinguished  rank  or  qualifications,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  may  be  elected  honorary  members  of 
the  institution. 
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'^  Every  person  proposed  for  election  as  an  honorary 
member  must  be  recommended  by  three  at  least  of  the  ma^ 
nagers,  and  be  proposed  and  balloted  for,  with  the  interval 
of  one  month  at  least,  between  such  proposal  and  ballot, 
when  two  negatives  shall  exclude.  ^ 

'^  Subscribers  for  life,  and  annual  subscribers,  shall  have 
free  admission  into  all  the  public  parts  of  the  institution  at 
all  hours,  from  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  Sundays,  &c.  excepted. 

*'  Ladies  are  admissible  as  subscribers  to  the  lectures  only^ 
upon  such  terms,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  managers. 

**  The  treasurer  enters  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  managers,  in  the  sum  of  SQOOl*  on  con* 
dition  that  he  duly  account  for,  pay,  and  apply  all  such 
sums  of  money,  or  other  property  and  ef&cts  belonging 
to  the  institutiouj)  as  ^hall  come  into  his  possession  as  trea* 
surer. 

^'  The  managers  have  power  to  appoint  as  many  commit- 
tees as  they  shall  think  useful  for  the  purpose,  of  scientifip 
and  experimental  investigations,  and  to  admit  into  such 
committees  any  persons  whether  proprietors,  subscribers,  or 
not,  and  to  allow  such  committees  to  hold  their  meetings  at 
the  house  of  the  institution. 

*'  The  sum  of  40,000/.  or  thereabout,  is  to  be  invested  in 
the  public  funds,  as  a  provision  for  the  permanency  and  sta* 
bility  of  the  institution. 

**  The  rents,  revenues,  and  annual  income  of  the  insti- 
tution,  is  to  be  applied  by  the  managers  in  discharging  cur- 
rent and  incidental  expences,  and  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
and  domestic  journals,  periodical,  and  other  new  publica- 
tions, for  the  use  of  the  reading  room. 

<*  The  surplus  to  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
nagers, to  the  improvement  and  augmentation  of  the  library 
and  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments. 

**  The  books  belonging  to  the  library  shall  be  under  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  librarian. 

Ha      .  «  Nq 
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^<  No  persoh  mtist  tak^  down  any  of  the  books  in  the  li- 
braty ;  but  a  note  or  card  containing  the  name  of  the  person 
Applying,  and  the  title  of  the  book,  must  be  given  to  the 
librarian,  or  attendant,  who  shall  supply  him  with  the  book 
required.  No  person  to  take  away  any  booli  from  the  library. 
'^  No  libi*arian,  or  attendant,  or  any  other  officer  o(  ser. 
vant  of  the  institution  shall  receive  any  fee,  perquisite  or 
gratuity  on  account  of,  ot  during  the  execution  of  their 
office,  under  penalty  of  immediate  dismission  from  the  ser« 
Vlcfe  of  the  institution.** 

In  tjie  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  1806,  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  and  others  of  the  mana- 
ging proprietors,  presented  a  petition  to  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  council,  soliciting  a  grant  of  the  site  of 
i^lackwell  Hall,  on  which  to  erect  an  edifice  appropriate  to 
the  purposes  of  the  institution.  Tlie  petition  was  referred 
to  the  Cooimittee  for  letting  the  City  Lands ;  and,  no  doubt, 
will  be  complied  with. 

Thus  has  commenced  the  accumulation  of  a  most  valuable 

treasure  for  occasional  reference,  upon  a  plan  of  useful  and 

amusing  information  and  instruction,  no  where  else  to  be 

obtained. 

A  narrow  passage  in  the  Old  Jewry  leads  to  Coney-hope 

Lane,  from  a  rabbit  market,  at  the  corner  of  which  was  a 

chapel  called  St.  Mary  de  Coney-hope ;  it  is  now  denomi* 

baited  Grocer*s  Alley. 

GROCER'S  HALL, 

I'his  fabric  stands  on  the  spot  of  ground  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  mansion  house  of  the  noble  family  of  Fitzwalter. 
Robert  lord  Fitzwalter  sold  it  to  the  company  in  the  yeaJr 
141 1,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty  marks. 

*the  building  has  been  lately  new  fronted,  and  is  well  de» 
signed  and  eltecuted,  being  stately,  ornamental,  and  so  ca- 
pacious, that  for  many  years  it  served  for  the  uses  of  tli6 
Bank  oT  England,  which  was  kept  here  till  the  present  feu 
brie  for  the  Bank  was  erected.  The  antient  stone  and  brick 
building  at  the  north-west  cotner  of  the  garden,  inhabited 
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by  the  beadle  of  the  cotnpany ,  was  very  probably  part  of  the 
city  mansion  of  the  noble  family  of  Fitzwalters,  and  coose* 
quently  the  oldest  building  within  the  city  walls. 

In  the  hall  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  Sir  John 
Moor,  and  Sir  John  Fleet,  at  full  length. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  some  entertaining  remarks  on  the  first  of 
these  characters:  "  Herc,**  says  he,  "to  my  great  sur- 
prize, I  met  again  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  Grocer,  in  marble 
and  on  canvas.  In  the  first  he  is  represented  standing,  in  a 
flowing  wig  waved  rather  than  curled,  a  laced  cravat,  and 
St  furred  gown,  with  the  folds  not  ungraceful :  in  all,  ex- 
cept where  the  dress  is  inimical  to  the  sculptor^s  art,  it  may 
be  called  a  good  performance.  By  his  portrait  we  may 
learn  that  this  worthy  wore  a  black  wig,  and  was  a  good- 
looking  man.  He  was  created  a  baronet  November  12,1 660 ; 
fio  that  be  certainly  had  some  claim  of  gratitude  with  the  re- 
stored monarch.  He  died  in  1693.  His  kinsman  and  exe- 
cutor, Edmund  Boulter,  Esq.  expended  ly666l,  on  his  fu- 
treral  expences.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  benefactor,  and  that 
fee  rebuilt  the  great  parlour,  and  over  it  the  court  room, 
which  were  consumed  in  the  fire  of  1666.  He  served  as 
master  of  the  company  in  1652,  and  1653,  in  1686,  and 
again  n  fourth  time.  The  anecdote  of  his  bounty  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that 
the  Grocers  had  not  met  with  more  liberal  treatment.  But 
by  the  honours  of  the  statue,  and  the  portrait,  he  seems  to 
have  gained  here  a  degree  of  popularity.  How  far  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  by  Mr.  Pope  may  rest  unimpeached,  may 
iremain  a  subject  of  further  enquiry : 

Thy  life  more  wretched.  Cutler,  was  confessM, 
Arise  and  tell  me  was  thy  des^th  more  bless'd? 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall ;' 
For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daught^er  in  a  stranger's  power  ♦  ; 
Fbr  very  want  he  could  not  pay  her  dower. 

*  He  had  twot  daughters  ^  one  matrkd  to  Sir  William  Portmaa,  Bart, 
the  other  to  John  Robartes,  earl  of  Radnor ;  both  without  hii  conienC« 
The  first  died  before  him. 

A  few 
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A  few  grey  Batrs  his  rev'rend  temples  crowa'd, 
Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  ten  pound. 
What  e'en  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
Banish'd  the  doctor,  and  expeird  the  friend  ? 
What  but  a  want,  which  you  perhaps  think  mad. 
Yet  numbers  feel,  the  want  of  what  he  had. 

It  was  in  Grocer's  Hall  that  the  Committee  of  Parliament 
sat  in  1641  to  settle  the  reform  of  the  nation,  and  conduct 
the  inflammatory  business  of  the  times.  Such  as  pretended 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and  the  real 
and  reasonable  dread  of  the  moderate  men,  who  bad  been 
pointed  out  to  the  mob  as  enemies  to  their  country,  are  the 
motives  assigned  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon  for  fixing  on  this 
place.  '^  The  one  gave  security  to  the  popular  leaders,  and 
the  other  lessened  the  minority,  by  affrighting  from  attend* 
ance  those  who  might  have  been  of  use  to  the  declining 
royal  cause.*' 

GROCER'S  COMPANY. 

The  primitive  name  of  this  corporation  was  Peppereks, 
till  they  were  re^incorporated  in  134S  by  Edward  IIL  and 
named  Grocers. 

The  following  account  of  this  coqapany,  published  by 
Mr.  William  Ravenhiil,  their  clerk,  in  the  year  1689,  is  the 
most  authentic  that  can  be  obtained : 

'^  The  word  Grocers  was  a  term  at  first*  distinguishing 
merchants  of  this  society,  in  opposition  to  inferior  retailers; 
for  that  they  usually  sold  in  gross  quantities  by  great 
weights.  And  in  some  of  our  old  books,  the  word  signifies 
Merchants,  that  in  their  merchandizing  dealt  for  the  whole 
of  any  kind.  But  in  after  times  the  word  Grocery  became 
so  extensive,  that  it  can  now  hardly  be  restrained  to  the  cer- 
tain kinds  of  merchandizes  they  have  formerly  dealt  in :  for 
they  have  been  the  roost  universal  merchants  that  traded 
abroad,  and  what  they  brought  home,  many  artists  of  this 
society  found  out  ways  afterwards  to  change  and  alter  the 
species,  by  mixture,  confections,  and  compositions  of 
simple  ingredients;  by  which  means  many  and  various 
wayit  of  dealing  a;nd  trading  passed  under  the  denominatioh 
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^  Groceries :  and  indeed  this  city  and  nation  do  m  a  great 
teeasure  owe  the  improvement  of  navigation  to  merchants, 
originally  exercising  this  mystery,  as  trading  into  ail  fo« 
reign  parts,  from  whence  we  have  received  either  spioes, 
drugs,  fruits,  gums,  or  other  rich  aromatic  commodities. 
It  is  well  known,  this  company  hath  bred  the  most  eminent 
merchants  in  this  crty,  and  this  society  hath  been  so  pro* 
lific,  that  many  other  societies  have  been  branched  out 
from  hence,  as  will  be  owned  by  the  most  worthy  of  them. 
The  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant  seas,  and  other  so^ 
cteties,  have  originally  been  the  ofispring  of  this  society,  as 
appears  by  ancient  records  of  indentures  of  apprentices  to 
members  of  this  company.  And  it  is  not  inconsistent,  and 
may  easily  be  drawn  within  compass  of  belief,  that  there 
was  amongst  the  Romans  a  society  agreeable  to  this  of  the 
Grocers,  who  were  also  merchants  trading  into  those  seas,  as 
may  be  collected  from  Persius,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  describing  the  various  inclinationi 
of  men  in  their  course  of  life*  He  instances  them  in  these 
words,  viz. 

'*  Mercibus  kic  ItaUs  muUU  sub  sole  reccnii 
R^osum  piper,  fSf  paSeniis  grana  {ymini— 

Sat.  5* 

'*  With  merchandizing  this  with  care  doth  run 
Unto  the  east*  under  the  rising  sun. 
To  fetch  rough  pepper,  and  pale  cummin  seeds 
For  Roman  waret^  &c.'' 

**  Where  pepper,  being  the  most  royal  preservative 
spice,  is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  eminency  for  ail  the 
rest :  and  so  we  may  well  conclude,  that  this  was  the  <easoa 
why  the  society  of  the  Grocers  (whose  original  first  here  ex> 
ercised,  may  modestly  be  supposed  to  spring  from  the  Ro- 
mans) were,  long  before  they  were  incorporated,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Pepperers,  although  they  traded 
before  in  all  other  the  former  merchandizes,  as  well  as  that. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  account  of  the  original  of 
this  society  here  in  this  city,  so  long  at  first  exercised  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Pepperers.    Some  time  after  the 
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dty  obtained  tiheir  chief  magistrate  to  be  under  the  ientu 
mination  of  mayor,  which  was  about  the  first  year  of  king 
Richard  I. ;  the  first  man  we  find  advanced  to  that  dignity 
was  Henry  Fitz-AIwin,  who  continued  therein  twenty-four 
years  sucoeasiirely :  and  soon  after  (to  wit)  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  king  Henry  III.  it  appears  Andrew  Bockerell, 
a  Pepperer,  was  chosen  mayor ;  and  so  eminent  were  the 
Bepperers  in  this  infancy  of  the  noayoralty,  that  before  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  that  king's  reign,  a  Pepperer  had  the 
chair  nine  several  years ;  and  very  frequently  afterwards  we 
find  the  Pepperers  advanced  to  that  dignity.  And  it  ap« 
pears  by  ancient  books,  (now  extant)  that  in  the  time  of 
king  Henry  IV.  tliere  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  twelve 
of  their  mooters  aldermen,  of  which  number  were  two 
brothers,  William  Chicheley,  afterwards  sheriff,  and  Sir 
Robert  Chicheley,  afterwards  also  sheriff,  and  twice  lord 
mayor.  Which  society  of  the  Pepperers  increasing,  and 
spreading  so  univ^sal  in  merchandizing,  that  it  appears  af-* 
lerwards  they  wene  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Grooers, 
(as  being  a  more  comprehensive  name  than  pepperers);  ijK 
somuch  that  before  they  were  incorporated  by  th^  name  of 
Grocers,  in  the  third  year  of  king  Edward  III.  anno  1329, 
John  Grantham  was  chosen  and  held  mayor  by  the  title  of 
Grocer.  And  the  first  charter  I  find  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Grocers,  was  granted  by  king  Edward  UI.  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  aano  dom.  1345. 

**  Afterwards  the.  charter  of  this  company  was  several 
times  renewed ;  as  also  it  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  king 
Henry  VI.  and  they  then  made  a  body  politic,  by  the  name 
of  Custodes  a  coynmunitas  mysterii  Groceria  Loiidini, 
And  in  the  beginning  of  that  king's  reign,  they  purchased 
the  ground  where  the  Grocers  Hall  now  stands,  with  the 
ground  belonging  to  it,  of  Walter  lord  Fitzwalter,  a  noble 
peer  of  this  realm,  bounding  the  same  between  the  Old 
Jewry  and  Walbrook.  And  so  considerable  in  the  city  were 
the  Grocers  long  before  that  time,  that  they  may  well  be 
presumed  (time  out  of  mind)  to  have  had  the  management 
of  the  king's  be^m,  as  an  office  peculiar  to  them ;  not  only 
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4s  ptinci^ally  using  the  same,  but  as  bisin'g  originallj  teafced 
therein  ;  they  having  had  all  along  the  naming  of  the  weighs 
master,  and  the  naming,  placing,  removing,  and  governing 
of  the  four  porters,  attending  that  office,  all  16  be  elected 
but  of  their  own  company^  and  to  be  sworn  at  their  own 
hall ;  a  privilege  allowed  them,  as  their  undoubted  and  in- 
separable right,  as  antient  as  that  office  itself  used  in  the 

^^  Also  amongst  other  privileges  and  antient  usages  of 
this  company,  I  find  recorded,  even  as  high  as  Edward  IV. 'a 
days,  this  company  had  power  of  inspection  and  correction 
bf  abuses  and  irregularities  of  all  persons  in  the  city  or 
suburbs,  any  way  using  or  exercising  any  kind  of  grocery, 
and  also  to  assay  the  weights  they  bought  or  sold  by  ;  and  to 
take  notice  of  all  defaults,  and  to  return  to  be  fined  at  the 
discretion  of  this  fellowship ;  and  to  take  4d.  of  every  per* 
son  for  their  labour  herein :  which  usage  was  always  conk 
tinued ;  and,  in  this  charter  renewed  to  the  company,  tne 
15th  of  Charles  I.  this  privilege  is  confirmed  and  expressed 
'to  extend  three  miles  from  the  city^  as  well  within  liberties 
-as  without;" 

The  master  of  this  company  was  formerly  always  an  aU 

•derman,  and  besides  five  monarchs,  many  princes^  eight 

: dukes,  thfeieearl$,  and  twenty  viscounts  and  barons,  man^ 

great  characters,  who  have  been  lord  mayors^  were  al^ 

rmbmbers  of  this  company; 

.But  the  fraternity  of  Grocers  have  been  singularly  ho« 

.houred  by  enrolling  among  their  members  tw:o  of  the  greatest 

statesmen  that  ever  graced  a  nation,  Wii.liam  Pitt,  earl 

.of  Chatham,  and  his  son  the  Right  Honourable  WillxajI 

.  Pitt,  both  pre-eminent  ministers  of  this  country. 

These  great  men  owed  their  rise  to.  the  most  considerable 

.posts  and  power  in  this  kingdom  singly  to  their  own  abi* 

Uties ;  they  were  both  younger  sons  of.  a  very  new  family; 

r  and  were  both  restricted  in  their  fortunes ;  the  former  had 

•not  sufficient  for  a  parliamentary  qualification ;  the  latter 

could  not  procure  a  seat  till  it  had  been  solicited  for  hinv; 
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mid  he  was  brdught  in  under  the  patronage  of  a  benefactor 
to  whom  he  afterwards  evinced  his  gratitude. 

The  FATHER  was  original  and  unaccommodating,  and  the 
featUlKs  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity. 
•No  stiate  chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  pohtics, 
iio  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories,  sunk  him  to  the 
Vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but  overbearing,  persuasive,  and 
impracticable,   his  object  was  England,'  his  ambition  was 
'feme.      Without  dividing,    he  destroyed   party ;    without 
corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.    France  sunk 
beneath  hiin.    With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bour- 
'bon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  the  democi*acy  of  England. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite :  and  his  schemes  were  to 
sifiect,  not  England,   not  the  present  age  only,  but  Eu- 
rope, and  posterity.    There  was  in  this  man  something  that 
could  create,    subvert,    or  reform ;    an  Understanding,    a 
spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to  society, 
or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the 
wilderness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded  authority  ;  some- 
'thing  that  would  establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike 
a  blow  in  the  world  that  should  resound  through  the  uni- 
Terse  !— 

In  speaking  of  the  late  great  statesman  we  shall  refer  to  the 
Literary  Journal f  where  his  character  is  delineated  With 
^r^ference  to  party  opinion. 

The  Son.  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,^  what 
indeed  could  hardly  avoid  being  the  case,  considering  the 
station  he  so  long  filled,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  over-praised, 
•and  his  talents  over-rated.  But  in  the  most  sober  tone  of 
just  appreciation,  let  us  ask  what  proof  of  ability  has  been 
exhibited  by  any  preceding  conductor  of  his  majesty's 
councils,  which' has  not  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pitt  ?  It  is 
ilot  easy,  in  running  over  former  ministers  in  your  me« 
*inory,  to  find  one  with  whom  you  can  compare  him.  Let 
us  select  one  who  stands  highest  in  the  recollection  of  his 
country ;  let  us  compare  him  with  his  own  father.  Of  those 
ivho  have  heard  the  speeches  of  both,^  and  who  are  adU 
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iwrers  of  the  eloquence  of  both,  there  are  a  greater  number 
who  think  that  of  the  son  superior,  than  there  are  who 
think  that  of  the  father.  And  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
printed  specimens  which  we  have  of  both,  though  there 
may  be  more  impetuosity,  more  fire,  in  particular  ps^ssages 
of  the  speeches  of  the  father  than  in  those  of  the  son,  there 
is  not  the  same  coherence  of  ideas,  nor  the  appearance  of  a 
mind  equally  formed  to  v^ew  an  object  in  that  steady  apd, 
systematic  manner  which  leads  with  most  security  to  truths 
and  is  the  surest  indlqation  of  inteljectual  superiority.  To 
t^ompare  their  measures ;  let  us  waive  the  dispute  respect- 
ing the  wisdom  or  folly  of  going  to  war  against  the  French 
republic,  a  complicated  question,  which  violently  expites 
the  passions  of  men ;  and  we  may  safely  point  out  as  many 
errors  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Chatham,  as  can  be 
pointed  out  in  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Undoubtedly  too,  we  may 
undertake  to  point  out  an  equal  number  of  difficult  and 
salutary  measures  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  by  his  fatlier,  evei> 
regard  being  had  to  the  times  they  enjoyed  power.  The 
arma  of  the  country,  victorious  under  the  one,  ^nd  baffled 
finder  the  other,  are  urged  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  genius.  But  the  condusioa  is  not  supported.  It  is 
not  proved,  that  the  fortunate  actions  of  Lord  Chatham 
were  more  arduous  thaa  the  operations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  though 
disappointed  of  success.  The  situation  of  affairs,  in  which 
Lord  Chatham  acted,  was  the  ordinary  one,  a  situation  ia 
«vhich  hundreds  had  acted  before  him,  in  which  too  the 
arms  of  his  country  had  before  been  distinguished  by  more 
brilliant  succe^  than  they  were  upder  him,  though  cer- 
tainly not  supported,  at  the  time  to  which  we  allude,  by 
any  extraordinary  talents  in  the  nfiinister.  But  the  situation 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt  acted  was  unexampled ;  end  never,  in  the 
course  of  human  afllkirs,  did  the  succession  of  events  set 
foresight  and  conjecture  so  completely  at  defiance.  No  ad- 
ministration was  ever  distinguished  by  so  great  an  ascend- 
ancy of  the  premier  over  his  colleagues  in  office,  as  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  And  what  account  can  be  given  of  this,  but 
great  superiority  of  talents  ?    The  knowledge  which  be  pos- 
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sessed  of  the  traflBc  and  operations  of  his  country  is  said  hy ' 
those  who  knew  him  to  be  unequalled,  and  did  not  merely  extend 
to  the  general  outline,  but  to  the  detail  of  every  manufacture 
and  employment  in  the  kingdom.  His  quickness  and  dex- 
terity in  manag;ing  the  combinations  of  figures  is  said  by 
those  who  transacted  business  with  him  to  be  great  *. 

*^  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  justly  the  talents  of  a  man, 
which  we  must  either  very  much  approve,  or  very  much 
difapprove." 

Both  these  great  m^n  died  poor;  the  iather  a  pensioner ; 
the  son,  like  another  Walsing:ham,t  involved  in  debt;  and 
his  memory  will  be  revered  as  often  as  the  answer  which  he 
made  to  insinuations  that  he  had  converted  to  his  private  use 
*he  public  money,  is  recurred  to :  "  /  defy  the  House  of  Com' 
mom  to  prove  that  I  have  converted  a  farthing  of  the  public: 
money  to  my  personal  useT^    His  opponents  were  the  en-, 
comiasts  of  his  integrity.     The  motives  of  other  ministers, 
their  private  conduct  and  character,  have  often  induced  un« 
merited  suspicion  on  thjeir  public  measures,  even  by  those 
inclined  to  approve.    The  purity  of  motive  was  in  all  cases 
so  well  known  and  so  completely  admitted  in  the  earl  of 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  give  the  highest  credit  and  dig- 
nity to  their  measures.    The  nation  increased  in  revenue, 
commerce,  prosperity,  industry  and  wealth;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  minister  endured  honourable  indigence.    Mr. 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  industrious  men 
in  national  aflairs  that  ever  existed. 

The  Grocers  Company  support  Free-Schools  at  Oundle 
in  Northamptonshire,  Colwal  in  Herefordshire,  TopclifF, 
Yorkshire,  and  Witney  in  Oxfordshire.    Almshouses,  at 

»  «« 1  like  togiT^  my  money  to  that  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Elwet, 
when  he  was  i^  parliament,  <<  be  tells  me  how  it  goes  by  pounds,  shiU 
lings  and  pence." 

t  Sir  Francis  Walslngham,  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
•o  far  from  raising  a  fortune,  that  he  spent  his  patrimony  in  the  service 
of  the  public,  and  was  buried  in  the  night,  at  the  expence  of  his  friends, 

who  were  apprehensive  that  his  corpse  might  be  arrested  for  debt. - 
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t>undle,  and  at  Lidlingstone  in  Kent.  Exhibitions  ibr  four 
scholars  in  Jesus  College,  Oxon,  and  for  four  scholars  in  each 
university.  The  company  hold  the  advowsons  of  Northill» 
Bedfordshire;  Alhallows  Staining,  and  St.  Stephen,  Wal« 
brook,  London ;  and  distribute  from  700/.  to  1000/.  annually 
in  charitable  donations. 

Returning  through  Grocers  Alley,  we  enter  the  Poultry, 
a  street  extending  from  the  end  of  Cbeapside  to  the  Mansion* 
House,  and  so  called  from  the  poulterers  stalls  along  the 
street  from  Stocks  Market.  In  the  Poultry  stood  Scalding 
J^LLEYf  formerly  a  large  house  in  which  fowls  were  scalded 
preparatory  to  being  exposed  for  sale;  this  alley,  since  the 
removal  of  the  market  has  changed  its  name'and  inhabitants, 
for  it  is  at  present  covered  by  the  handsome  houses  composing 
St^  Mildred^s  Court. 

The  late  excellent  A{r.  Howard  remarked  that,  '<  hpwever 
sanguinary  the  wishes  of  an  angry  creditor  may  be  when  he 
arrests  and  imprisons  his  debtor,  there  is  no  doubt  but  every 
one  who  listens,  not  to  his  passions,  but  to  reason,  must  know, 
and  will  own,  that  it  is  a  flagrant  crime  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man  for  debt ;  and  as  to  felony,  a  gaol  is  not  de- 
signed for  the  final  punishment  even  of  that ;  but  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  accused  to  the  time  of  trial ;  and  of 
cpnvicts  till  a  legal  sentence  be  executed  upon  them.  The 
laws  of  England  do  not  suffer  private  executions.  No  con- 
demned malefactor  may  be  secretly  put  to  death,  nor  mur« 
dered  in  prison,  directly  or  indirectly :  much  less  ought  those 
to  be  destroyed  there  whose  sentence  does  not  affect  their  life. 
Their  destruction  is  not  only  unjust,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
prudence  and  sound  policy.  They  might  no  doubt  be  use- 
ful  at  hoipe  and  abroad,  if  proper  care  were  taken  in  prison 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  fit  for  labour:  but  certain  it  is^ 
that  many  of  those  who  survive  their  long  confinement,  are 
by  it  rendered  incapable  of  working.  Some  of  them  are 
grievously  aflected  with  scorbutic  distempers;  others  have 
their  toes  mortified,  or  quite  rotted  from  their  feet,  many  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  seen. 
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<<  Id  order  to  redrm  these  varioua  evib^,  the  first  thinff  toi 
be  talcen  into  consideratioQ  is  the  prison  itself.  INbiny  county 
gaols  and  other  prisons  are  so  decayed  and  ruinous,  or  for 
other  reasons  so  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose,  that  new  ones 
must  be  built  in  their  stead.  Others  are  very  iucommodiousy 
but  maybe  improved  upon  the  ground  about  them;  apd 
some  need  only  a  tharbugh  repair.**  Mr.  Howard,  however, 
does  not  propose  elegant  or  pleasant  structures  of  this  kindy 
but  such  plain  and  secure  buildings  as  may  equally  cooducei 
to  the  health  and  security  of  their  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

With  similar  sentiments  we  are  conducted  under  a  low 
gateway,  and  through  a  long  gloomy  alley,  to  that  dismal 
abode  of  wretchedness,, 

THE  POULTRY  COMPTER. 

.  THIS  consists  of  fifteen  rooms  between  the  inner  and  outer 
gates  for  debtors  on  the  master's  side.  For  common-side  debt- 
ors there  are  six  wards  within  the  inner  gate,  of  which  two 
on  the  ground  floor  are  called  the  King's  and  the  Prince's 
Wards.  Over  these  are  Middle  Ward  and  the  Women's 
Ward.  Above  are  the  Upper  Ward  and  the  Jews  Ward,  for 
debtors  of  that  persuasion.  In  each  of  these  is  a  fire  place ; 
and  the  prisoners  keep  the  apartments  clean ;  but  the  Infir- 
mary or  sick  room  is  dark  and  gloomy.  The  yard  is  small^ 
but  clean,  on  account  of  the  constant  running  of  water. 
The  Tap  is  in  the  Court  Yard,  and  adjoining  is  the  Day«. 
Room  for  felons ;  the  Night  Rooms  for  both  sexes  are  up 
stairs.  In  this  yard  is  the  Chapel.  The  roof  of  the  prison 
is  surrounded  by  spacious  leads,  where  the  MasterVside 
prisoners  are  sometimes  allowed  to  walk  in  company  with 
the  keeper.  But  the  whole  prison  is  in  a  very  irreparable 
condition ;  and  it  is  a  grievous  circumstance  that  this  house 
of  misery  should  be  such  a  close  neighbour  to  the  chief  ma* 
gistracy  of  the  city,  the  emporium  of  national  treasure,^  and 
the  centre  of  commerce! 

The  Chamber  of  London  allows  to  the  prisoners  a  penny 
loaf  every  day,  and  there  are  various  legacies;  besides  which, 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  city  prisons,  have  a  proportion  of 
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tSi  civic  entertainments,  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  solici 
benefactions  in  meat  and  money  from  the  various  markets  on 
i:he  eve  of  the  great  festivals  of  Christmas,  &c.  and  the 
debtors  have  a  weekly  donation  from  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Co* 
of  the  Peacock  Breidiouse,  of  two  barrels  of  small  beer. 

Thfe  keeper  of  this  prison  is  appointed  by  the  sheriffs^  and 
pays  a  sort  of  rent  to  the  city,  which  they  refund  in  lieu  of 
fees  for  the  discharge  of  the  poorest  prisoners. 

But  with  all  these  donations,  allowances,  privileges,  or 
"by  what  other  name  they  may  be  called,  we  cannot  but  as- 
'sent  to  the  expression  of  the  discriminating  Earl  of  Mans- 
'field,  that  ^'  a  month's  loss  of  an  Englishman's  liberty  is  suf- 
ficient punishment  for  any  debt  ;'*  and  we  dismiss  this  dis- 
agreeable article  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges^ 
^rt.  formerly  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  Knight 
Marshal : 

^'  Imprisonment  for  debt,  considered  as  a  punishment,  is 
altogether  distinct  from  imprisonment  for  debt  considered  as 
a  means  of  security  or  vengeance.  As  such  it  must  distinctly 
be  investigated.  That  it  often  has  been  considered  as  a  pu- 
nishment is  notorious  :  it  is  equally  so,  that  at  this  day,  many 
worthy  and  humane  men  think  themselves  not  only  justifiable, 
but  even  praise- worthy,  for  committing  to  pvison,  and  for 
detaining  in  confinement  such  .of  their  debtors  as  they  be- 
lieve to  have  actod  unjustly  towards  them.  When  your  lord- 
ship's late  billiwis^depending,  I  happened  to  converse  with 
a  noble  lord  "wi  ^^  subject,  who,  as  an  argument  against 
insolvent  acts,  ^tidd  .me,  that  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote 
had  asserted  thot^no  crediter  ever  arrested  his  debtor,  unless 
he  had  defrauBe&'him;  as  a  proof  of  which  the  wealthy  ba- 
ronet ilspfcawQ,  that,  tn  the  whole  course  of  his  dealings, 
which  were  ,of  the  most  extensive  nature,  he  had  arrested 
only  one  man,  who  had  grossly  cheated  him.  I  confess,  that 
from  this  story,  I  draw  a  very  different  conclusion.  I  have 
by  my  own  experience  found  that  the  premises  were  faulty; 
and,  as  to  the  deduction,  it  most  pointedly  proved,  that  the 
greatest  end  most  enlarged  mercantile  transactions  might-be 
conducted  without  the  intervention  of  imprisonment.    If  Sir 
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Gilbert  Heathcote,  vho  was  the  Mr.  Ldng  or  the  Atr;  Neartf 
of  his  day,  and  nbct  carried  on  a  commerce  to  every  part  of 
the  globe,  never  arrested  a  debtor  but  once,  and  then  noi 
-with  a  hope  of  recovering  tfie  debt,  biit  with  a  view  of  pu- 
nishing him,  the  necessity  of  permitting  the  practice  of  im- 
prisonment must  merely  be  very  small."  *  Besides,  it  is  not 
the  (perhaps  unfortdiiate)  offender  that  suffers  alone;  bi$ 
innocent  wife  and  anumerousoflspring  partake  of  his  misery^ 
acid  are  punished  for  crimes  which  they  never  intended,  nor 
had  the  power  to  commit.  In  so  great  a  metropolis  as  Loik 
don,  the  loss  of  so  many  members  of  society  must  prove  « 
inaterlal  injury  to  her  commercial  interests;  as  it  1^  been 
too  often  proved  that  the  ingenious  though  successless  specu- 
later,  rather  than  the  fraudulent  marauder  has  been  con- 
signed to  imprisonment,  when  his  abilities,  duly  patronizet^ 
might  have  benefited  the  commonwealth. 
Near  the  Poultry  Compter,  is  the  parish  church  of 

SAINT  MILDRED. 


THE  lady  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated  was  daughter 
to  Merowald,  a  Saxon  prince,  and  Dompneva,  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal  of  Kent.  Having,  whon  very  young,  been 
sent  to  a  nunnery  iu  France,  she  became  so  devout  and  ez- 

*  Letter  to  tbe  enl  of  ESd^siii  od  hit  propoied  Bill  of  Inioheneji 
n»3. 
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emplaryi  that  Egbert  king  of  Kent,  when  be  foanded  the 
monastery  of  IIGnstrey  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  appointed  St» 
Mildred  the  first  abbess,  and  she  was  consecrated  governess 
over  seventy  virgins  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
She  superintended  this  religious  establishment  many  yearsn 
and  having  built  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  Thanet, 
she  died  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  Her  body  was 
rennyved  to  St*  Augustine's  in  Canterbury  in  the  year  1033» 
and  some  parts  of  her  relics  carried  to  Da  venter  in  Flanders. 
Her  name  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  those  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  persuasion. 

The  first  foundation  of  this  church  is  ancertab,  butia 
the  year  1456,  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  by  the  parishioners.  It  was  then  called  Ecclesia 
S.  MUdteAe  super  WiUbrookej  vel  in  PuUetria;  una  ewn 
Capdla  heaUt  Maria  de  Conjfhop  eidem  annexa. 

It  appears  that  originally  it  had  not  so  much  space  o£ 
ground  as  to  make  a  church  yard  till  1420,  when  Thomas 
Morsted,  Esq.  surgeon  to  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VL  and  ift 
1436  sheriff  and  alderman,  gave  a  pared  of  ground  for  that 
purpose,  lying  between  his  dwelling  house  and  the  church, 
in  length  west  of  Walbrook,  forty-five  feet,  and  in  breadth 
from  the  north  side  of  the  church  thirty-five  feet.    Within  a 
short  time  after,  a  religious  and  charitable  person  erected 
upon  the  sides  of  this  church-yard  a  parsonage  house,  for 
the  continual  dwelling  of  the  rectors.    This  structure,  how* 
ever,  was  built  upon  posts  and  pillars,  with  cloisters  under* 
neath,  towards  the  west ;  and  towards  the  east  were  four 
chambers  called  the  PriesCs  Chambers;   afterwards  con* 
verted  to  secular  tenements  which  were  let  for  rent.--** 
**  But,"  says  Stow,  ^'  the  church-yard  was  much  abridged 
and  foully  defaced,  and  the  lights  of  the  said  parsonage  house 
hindered  by  the  additions  of  pieces  of  buildings  to  the  said 
antient  chambers,  which  ought  not  to  have  been/*    In  1594^ 
the  parishioners  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  whole  of  the 
diurch-yard  and  premises,  of  which  they  had  been  so  long 
possessed,  through  the  iniquitous  practices  of  a  tenant  of 
the  chambers,  and  they  were  sold  as  concealed  lands  ;ivtby 
Vol.  HI.    No.  53.  K  which 
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which  the  parish  were  not  only  deprived  of  their  burial 
ground,  but  liable  to  pay  rent  for  their  parsonage  house. 
They  however  joindy  cleared  the  soil  from  this  incumbrance 
by  a  judicial  proceeding  and  trial  before  the  Exchequer  Court 

at  Guildhall. 

The  church  was  repaired  in  the  year  1626,  at  the  expence 
of  1 83/.  but  being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  wa»  re-edified 
at  the  public  cost,  and  completed  by  the  contributions  of 
the  united  parishes,  A.  D.  1616. 

The  present  church  is  built  of  stone,  with  a  flat  roof  quad- 
rangular, that  at  the  south-west  and  north-west  angles  being 
a  little  lower  than  the  rest ;  it  is  covered  with  lead,  and  sup- 
ported with  a  column  and  two  pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
the  floor  is  paved  with  purbeck  stone,  the  chancel  with  a  mix- 
ture of  the  same  stone  and  black  marble,  being  one  step 
higher  than  the  floor  of  the  church,  which  has  three  small 

aisles. 

The  roof  has  a  circle  with  a  quadrangle  formed  by  fret 
and  crocket-work;  the  south  front,  facing  the  Poultry,  is 
adorned  with  a  cornice,  pediment,  and  acroters,  with  en- 
richments of  leaves,  &c.  cut  in  stone.    In  the  churchy  at  the 
west  end,  is  a  handsome  gallery,  with  an  organ,  and  the 
pews  and  pulpit  are  of  oak,  with  which  the  church  is  coated 
eight  feet  and  a  half  high.    The  altar-piece  is  of  the  same 
timber,  adorned  with  two  columns,  entablature  and  pediment, 
of  the  Corinthian  order.    The  intercolumns  are  the  Deca- 
logue in  gold  letters  on  black,  under  a  glory  and  three  che* 
rubims;  above  which  are  the  arms  of  England  under  a  tri«* 
angular  pediment  adorned  with  three  lamps.    Without  the 
columns  are  the  Creed  and  Pater  noster,  and  enrichments  of 
cherubims,  shields,  festoons  and  cartouches;  the  foot-pace 
of  the  communion  table  is  black  and  white  marble,  enclosed 
with  rail  and  banister. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  fifty-six  feet,  breadth  forty- 
two,  altitude  thirty-six,  and  that  of  the  stone  tower  about 
seventy-five  feet,  wherein  are  two  bells  ;  on  the  top  of  th^ 
tower  is  a  small  cupola,  the  vane  of  which  is  half  a  ship 
rigged. 

BENEFACTORS : 
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BEKEFACTORS : 

£.  ».   i. 
Mdi.— Mr.  Thomas  Lane,  per  anmim  for  ever    ---400 

Mr.  William  Watson^  100/.  toward  a  Lecture,  of  which 

the  Parish  received  .-•....-..  -63  134 
1633. — Mr.  Tho.  Haws,  for  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sa* 

crament  yearly  for  ever       -------..500 

1657. — Mr.  William  Tudman,  in  Coals  to  the  Poor 

yearly  for  ever    -----------.•600 

Ani  toward  Repair  of  the  Church  per  annum  .--300 
Toward  the  Expence  of  making  up  the  Parish  Accounts 

yearly  ---------- 300 

Sacramental  Plate  32o2.  MdwU*  to  Christ's  Hospital, 

tliat  they  should  receive  a  Child  out  of  this  Parish 

once  in  five  Years      ----------     1 30    00 

For  a  Stock  to  be  lent  to  young  Freemen  at  4  jier.  cent. 

to  be  paid  for  4  Sermons  for  ever  -..--.  lOO  0  0 
And  to  the  Clerk  and  Sexton  each  per  atmum  -  -  -  0  10  0 
le66S. — Mrs.  Sarah  Tudman,  to  be  improved  for  poor 

Widows 60    00 

# 

1668.— -The  Lady  Elizabeth  Arlington,  toward  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Church     ----------  "200  0     0 

Mr.  Robert  Brabant  for  the  Font,  &c.        •    •    .    .      40  O    O 

Mr.  Lewis  Newharo,  the  Branch,  &c.      -    -    -    -      40  0    0 

Mr.  Hen*  Dixon  gave       ------    ----42  00 

And  also  52  oun,  14dwt.  Sacrament  Plate. 

Monuments  in  the  old  church,  mentioned  by  Stow : 
John  Saxton,  sometime  Parson  of  this  Church,  and  Benefiictor, 
with  this  Epitaph : 

Hanc  suhter  speciem 
Corpus  jacet  ecce  Johanms 
Saxton,  quifiierat 
Vocitatus  ejtu  in  annis 
Hunc  qui  plasmavit 
De  terra,  suppeditavit. 
Nunc  Pater  Sf  Flamen 
Sihident  cum  prole  locamen. 

The  only  monument  of  modern  date  worthy  of  notice  is 
on  a  grey  marble  grave-stone,  by  the  rails  of  the  altar-piece^ 
with  this  inscription : 

K  2  Undct 
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Under  the  Communion  Table  in  the  Vaub,  is  deposited  the  Bodj 
of  John  Lorymer,  late  of  London,  Esq.  with  two  of  his  Children* 
Also  the  Body  t>f  Frances  Lorymer^  the  ReGct  of  the  said  John 
Lorymer,  who  died  Septemb.  9,  1674« 

Here  also  is  buried  the  Body  -of  Dr.  Croune,  one  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
who  died  the  12th  of  October,  1684,  and  left  behind  him  his  sor* 
rowful  Widow  Mary  Croune  Daughter  of  fhe  said  John  and  Fran- 
oes  Lorymer, 

The  chapel  situate  at  the  end  of  Coneyhope  Lane^  was 
founded  by  John  Clark,*  citizen  and  poulterer,  to  which  at 
his  death  he  left  in  1397,  26^.  and  Sd,  In  this  chapel  was  a 
guild  or  fraternity,  who  were  allowed  to  spend  to  the  amount 
of  20L  per  annum,  but  on  their  suppression  by  Henry  VIIL 
the  premises  were  purchased  by  Thomas  Hobsoo,  a  haber<« 
dasber,  who  converted  the  chapel  towards  the  street,  into  a 
diop  and  warehouses,  with  lodgings. 

The  livings  of  St.  Mildred  and  of  St  Mary  Colechurch, 
which  formerly  atood  at  the  comer  of  the  Old  Jewry,  were 
united  after  the  fire,  and  the  presentation  is  alternately  in  the 
erown  and  the  Mercers  Company. 

Among  the  Rectors  of  eminence  occur,  John  Saxton, 
who  gaye  32t,  towards  rebuilding  the  antient  church.  Rich- 
ard Maden,  D.  D.  sequestered  and  ejected  by  the  parlia* 
xnent  commissioners;  he  died  in  exile.  Lloyd,  in  his  me- 
moirs observes,  **  He  was  never  seen  to  be  angry  but  oncef 
when  a  most  horrid  oath  was  sworn  in  his  presence.*^  The 
present  rector,  Robert  Anthony  Bromley,  fi.  D.  is  the 
author  and  editor  of  several  works. 

SAINT  CHRISTOPHER  LE  STOCKS. 

THIS  church  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Saint  Christopher,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  was  a  Canaan* 
ite,  and  originally  named  Reprobus ;  but  having  been  con* 
verted,  he  became  a  successful  propagator  of  the  Christian 
doctrines.  .  The  Roman  calendars  state,  that  by  his  miracles, 

*  Be  is  called  by  Stow  Johnnj-runttes^  which  we  consider  a  ;r/W-'naiDe» 

he 
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1m  drew  from  Paganifim,  no  less  than  forty-height  tbouyaod 
soak  I  iie  was  beheaded  under  the  emperor  Decius,  on  the 
25tb  of  July,  in  the  year  twp  hundred  and  fifty-four.  **  Ha 
obtained  the  name  of  Christopher/'  says  Ribadeneira^  **  oa 
aoeount  of  passing  through  many  waters  of  affliction,  pain, 
md  torments,  with  the  strength  and  virtue  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  gave  him."  This  circumstance  has  been  caricatured 
in  various  places,  by  the  representation  of  a  gigantic  figure 
cafrying  a  child  on  his  shoulder  over  a  river. 

The  church  had  stood  from  the  year  1462 ;  for  it  was  not 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire.  The  fabric  was  how«> 
ever  demolished,  to  afford  room  for  a  beautiful  colonade,  ad« 
ded  by  the  Jatc  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  to  the  front  of  the  Bank ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  **  the  demolition  occasioned 
as  much  injury  to  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  disturb- 
ance to  their  poor  ashes,  as  ever  the  impiety  of  the  fanatics 
did  in  the  preceding  century.'*  But  we  cannot  pass  over 
some  eminent  characters  belonging  to  this  parish.  Of  these, 
Mr.  Robert  Thome,  Merchant  Taylor,  gave  by  will  in  1532, 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty^fivc  pounds,  and  up- 
wards, to  charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick,  of  the  city  of  London,  Draper,  who 
was  also  buried  here,  gave  to  sixty  poor  men  each  a  cloth 
gown,  and  Is.  in  money,  by  will ;  dated  December  29, 1624. 

And  with  mourning  for  his  friends  and  other  funeral 
charges,  600/. 

For  a  dinner  for  his  friends  the  day  of  his  funeral,  60/. 

To  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Reading,  in  Berks,  7500/. 
To  these  uses :  i.  e.  the  poor  of  Reading  for  ever,  and  for  wimt 
of  due  payment  thereof  to  the  poor,  the  same  tp  go  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  50/.  per  annum.  For  a  workhouse  and 
garden,  a  competent  sum  paid  of  the  7500/.  And  the  resi 
thereof  to  make  a  common  stock,  to  be  employed  in  making 
cloth,  and  in  working  wool,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  grinding 
Brazil  wood,  and  other  dying  stuff.  But  if  misemployedf 
then  the  said  7500/.  to  go  to  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London. 

To  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  burgesses  of  the  town  of 
Newbury^  in  Berks^  to  purchase  a  workhouse  and  garden^ 

and 
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and  for  a  common  stock,  for  employing  of  the  poor,  as  is 
said  of  Reading  foregoing,  4000/.  And  in  case  of  misap* 
plication,  the  said  4000/.  to  be  paid  into  the  mayor,  &c.  of 
Reading  aforesaid. 

To  the  company  of  Drapers  (of  which  he  was  free)  the 
sum  of  2400/.  to  purchase  100/.  per  annum  in  land,  and 
apply  thereof  94/.  yearly  for  ever,  for  releasing  six  poor 
prisoners  out  of  the  two  Compters,  Ludgate,  Newgate,  and 
the  Fleet,  at  4/.  for  each  prifoner ;  and  in  want  of  such  there^ 
to  be  applied  to  other  prisons  near  London,  out  of  the  li- 
berties thereof. 

To  the  curate  of  St.  Christopher's,  for  reading  prayers 
at  six  o'clock  every  morning;  in  like  manner,  as  at  the 
north  gate  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  20/.  per  annum.  To 
the  clerk  and  sexton,  each  50s,  per  annum.  To  the 
churchwardens,  for  lights,  5/.  per  annum.  To  the  poor 
of  St.  Christopher's,  for  ever,  3/.  per  annum.  To  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Compters  and  Newgate,  per  annum  for 
ever,  10/.  To  Ludgate  and  the  Fleet,  each  per  annum 
for  ever,  1/.  ]0s.  To  the  poor  in  Bedlam,  yearly,  for 
ever,  1/.  To  the  clerks  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  for 
ever,  2/.  per  annum.  To  the  beadle,  1/.  10^.  per  an» 
num.  To  the  beadle  of  the  yeomanry,  105.  To  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  wardens  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  among 
poor  religious  men  and  women  in  the*  city  of  London,  25/. 
the  poor  of  the  Clothworkers  to  be  first  preferred,  and  then 
of  the  Drapers.  To  the  said  wardens  for  their  pains,  each  !/• 
And  in  case  of  neglect  or  mismanagement,  the  2400/.  to 
go  to  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  who  are  to  pay  it 
out  as  the  Drapers  were  to  have  done,  except  20/.  per 
annum  to  the  officers  of  the  company  and  poor  citizens^ 
which  is  to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  Iiospital. 

To  the  Drapers'  Company  for  plate,  100/.  To  Christ's 
Hospital,  500/.  To  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  50/.  To 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  50/. 

To  the  repair  of  St.  Christopher's  church,  40/.  Towards 
lepairing  St.  Paul's  church,  1000/, 

To 
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200/.  to  poor  maids  marriages  in  London,  who  have  served 
five  years  in  one  placei  each  40/.  Ditto  at  Reading,  to 
them  that  have  served  seven  years  in  one  place,  100/.  Ditto 
of  the  town  of  Newbury,  50/. 

200/.  for  setting  forty  vagrant  boys  on  work  in  Bridewell^ 
SL  each. 

Towards  repair  of  St.  Mary*s  steeple,  in  Reading,  50/. 

To  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Reading,  to  be  lent  by 
them  gratis  to  clothiers,  or  for  want  thereof  to  other 
traders,  500/.     The  like  to  those  of  Newbury,  500/. 

The  governors  and  assistants  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  England,  to  be  lent  gratis  to  three  honest  young 
men  free  of  that  company,  for  three  years,  900/.  for  ever. 
But  I/,  to  his  servants. 

To  his  brother  a  clothier  at  Reading,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, 2000/.  besides  his  ring. 

To  his  sister  Newman,  1000  marks,  6667/.  To  his  sisters 
children,  2000  marks,  13334/.  '^^  ^^  brother  in  law,  Tho- 
mas Newman,  66  jl.  To  his  sister  Vigure,  of  Exeter,  500/. 
To  her  children,  1000/.  To  his  brother  James  Winch,  and 
bis  children,  1000/.  To  thirty  of  his  poorest  kindred  in 
Reading,  300/.  To  old  Eliz.  Kendrick,  50/.  To  his  kins- 
man, Thomas  Newman,  1000/.  To  his  kinsman,  Simon 
Gandy,  1000/.  To  Arthur  Aynscomb,  (his  partner)  500/. 
To  Barney  Reymer  (his  partner)  500/.  To  his  master, 
Mr.  John  Quarles,  800/.  To  Mr.  George  Low,  300/.  To 
Mr.  Billinsley,  400/.  To  the  executors  of  Thomas  Jack- 
son, 300/.  To  Lucas  Van  Peenen,  of  Zeeland,  50/.  To 
Jeremias  Poets,  20/.  To  his  covenant  servant,  William 
Powell,  200/.  To  his  apprentice,  Andrew  Kendrick,  400/. 
To  his  apprentice,  Christopher  Pack,  100/.  To  Thomas 
Male  (his  horse-keeper)  20/.  To  his  maid  Dorothy,  20/. 
To  his  maid  Margaret,  20/.  To  his  drawer,  John  Hut- 
with,  50/.  To  his  drawer,  Walter  Bird,  25/.  To  Hut- 
with's  servants,  25/.  To  hjs  twelve  clothworkers,  130/. 
To  his  two  pressers,  25/.  To  his  porters  at  the  water* 
side,  10/.  To  his  water-bearer  and  washer,  8/.  To  WiU 
liam  Beadle,  of  Reading,  50/.    To  the  executors  of  Mark 

9  Slye, 
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8Iye,  50/.  To  Thomas  Newman i  of  Newbury,  lOol.  To 
the  secretary  to  the  Merchant  AdventurerSi  100/.  To  widow 
Harrison^  and  her  daughter,  51.  To  Mr.  Bennet,  formerly 
his  partner,  300/.  To  Messieurs  Towerson  and  Sfiuth,  10/. 
To  three  of&cers  of  the  Merchant  Adrenturers,  15/. 

To  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Reading,  for  maintaining 
prayers  at  six  o'clock  at  St.  Mary^s,  250/.  The  like  to 
Newbury,  250/.    To  his  kinsman,  William  Rye,  100/. 

To  the  Drapers*  Company,  for  a  dinner  at  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  40/. 

So  that  the  whole  smn  devised  by  this  will,  is  32,889|/.  be« 
sides  that  to  his  executor. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence,  are  to  be  noticed  Jomr^ 
bishop  of  Ardfcrtj  1462.  Johk,  bishop  of  Kildare,  1485. 
Henry  C^saa,  alias  Athelmare,  S.  T.  P.  who  was  of  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxon,  where  the  chambers  in  which  he  re« 
sided  are  called  Casar^s  Lodgings ;  he  was  afterwards  of 
Edmund  Hall,  and  proceeded  D.  D.  in  1595.  This  divine 
was  third  son  of  Caesar  Dalmarins,  of  Trevigno,  in  Italy, 
doctor  of  pbystc  to  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  his  other 
sons  were  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  mentioned  under  St.  Helen's ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Csesar,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
Henry,  after  having  been  appointed  rector  of  this  church, 
was  installed  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  dean  of 
Ely,  where  he  died  in  1636,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
He  gave  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  two  fellowships  of 
12/.  per  annum  each,  and  five  scholarships,  on  condition 
that  the  students  were  elected  from  the  king's  free  school  at 
Ely.  James  CranPord,  A.M.  1642,  was  also  of  Baliol 
College,  Oxon ;  he  became  rector  upon  the  expulsion  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Hansley,  by  the  parliament  commis- 
flioners.  He  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  an  assiduous  preacher, 
an  excellent  linguist,  aiid.well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  his* 
tory  ;  he  died  1651,  and  was  buried  in  this  church.  Johw 
PcARsoK,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Croak,  in  Norfolk,  bred  in 
Eton  School,  admitted  into  King's  College,  Cambridge,  ia 
1631 ;  where  he  commenced  M.  A.  and  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Goring,   prebendary  of  Sarum^  lecturer  of  St.  Cle-« 

meat. 
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Ihteht,  &sl<^h^ll|i,  tad  redtot  of  tUii  charbh  in  1660;  atid 
in  the  same  year  promoted  id  the  archdeaconry  of  Sotrey. 
H6  was  afterwards  ittafter  <)f  J^tks  College,  Cambridge,  pre- 
bendary 6f  Ely,  chkplsUn  in  ordinary  to  Charles  tl.  master 
bf  Trinity  Cafl^ge,  Cambridge;  and  in  16^^,  he  t^as  con- 
teerated  bishoji  of  Chester;  he  died  in  the  yetir  168^. 
JBishop  Pearson  was  a  very  leahi^d  ftnd  exemplalry  divine; 
fats  Exposition  Of  the  Creed  will  hand  doibi  his  name  to 
|>osterity  with  unabated  veneration.  Thomas  HAckbt,  D.D. 
1663,  being  then  de&n  Of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  (fe  was  coii- 
aecrated  bishop  of  Down  at^  Connor,  in  1 672. 

Preparatory  to  our  description  Of  the  Banic  of  England^ 
%e  have  attempted  to  form  a  connejtion  by  the 

ffishry  tf  the  Bank^  and  of  BAkKilfG. 

To  trace  the  oHgin  of  Bankings,  we  find  it  of  very  an« 
tient  date.  Joseph  gathered  dll  the  money,  that  wns  foatid 
ki  the  land  ttf  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  money  in  Aiaraoh*il 
house* ;  and  the  unthrifty  servant  is  thus  cdndemned  by  his 
lord :  <'  Wherefore  then  gavest  not  thdii  my  money  into  the 
Bank,  that  at  my  coming  t  might  have  required  mine  own 
^ith  advantage  (or  usiiry)  f  .'*  Christ  also  is  recotded  t6 
have  found  die  money-changers,  flcc;  in  the  Temple,  and  to 
have  driven  them  out,  and  overthrown  their  tables;  de- 
daring  that  <^  his  Mher's  house  Was  liot  a  house  bf  mer« 
chandizet." 

It  cannot  be  dbtibted  but  that  the  beginning  of  tradSe  wa^ 
by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  as  cOuld  best 
suit  the  various  occafions  of  mutual  convenience :  the  ne« 
Isessities  of  mankind  became,  howevet,  so  various  and  dif^ 
ferent^  with  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  le* 
quisifes,  that  money  was  instituted  as  the  moft  conveniene 
medium  bf  mercantile  intercourse ;  and  by  which  might  btf 
procured  in  quantities  whatsoever  exigency  if^uited.  Mo^ 
hey  then  becoming  the  principal  engine  for  circulating  die 
bulk  of  commerce,  was  divided  into  the  smaller  dehotdina^ 

*  Gen,  xWii.  14^        f  Luke  six.  $3.        %  jobn  ii.  14.  Vj«f» 
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tions  of  its  species  for  minuter  kinds  of  dealing ;  but  thiff 
not  being  adequate  to  quick  circulation,  tbe  introduction  of 
bills  and  assignments  took  place,  commonly  called  P^p^r 
Credit. 

This  mode  of  payment  being  attended  with  its  varioui^ 
inconveniences,  such  as  tbe  trouble  of  counting  money,  ha- 
zard in  securing  it  from  the  attempts  of  robbers,  loss  from 
unfaithful  servants,  &c.  cities,  and  public  bodies  of  men, 
for  the  prevention  of  such  inconveniences,  Banks  were  na- 
turally introduced,  as  a  common  repository  where  cash  might 
be  kept  to  be  always  ready  at  call  or  direction. 

The  word  Bank^  equally  implies  a  benchj  or  a  iabUf 
and  was  taken  from  the  mensarii  of  the  Romans.  These 
were  tables  which  were  set  in  public  places  for  the  ex- 
change of  conunodities  for  money ;  and  when  a  tradesman 
slipped  away  to  deceive  his  creditors,  he  left  only  some 
vestigia  J  or  signs  of  his  shop  or  table  behind  him ;  this  in 
French  has  been  denominated  Banqueroute  (bancus  rupfusj 
a  breaking  or  failing  in  the  world* 

The  first  institution  of  banks  in  Europe  was  in  Italy, 
where  the  Lombard  Jews  kept  benches  or  bants  in  the 
market  places  for  the  exchange  of  money  and  bills.  This 
mode  of  traffic  turning  out  very  profitable,  soon  spread  into 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

These  money- negociators  wete  introduced,  into  England 

by  William  I.  and  having  settled  in  London,  gave  to  one  of 

its  streets  the  name  which  it  at  present  bears.     The  various 

extortions,  punishments,  and  persecutions  of  these  people^ 

have  already  been  amply  detailed  in  our  account  of  Duke's 

Place.      After  their  expulsion,  the  trade  of  banking  was 

monopolized  by  the  Goldsmiths,  many  of  whom  supplied 

the  exigencies  of  the  state  to  their  own  ruin ;  but  an  equal 

number  enriched  themfelves  by  the  abolition  of  the  Cam* 

biumJtegiSf  or  Royal  Exchange ;  which  had  existed  from 

the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  till  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIIL    It  appears  however  tliat  the  profit  upon  the 

gold  thus  monopolized  amounted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to 

the  annual  sum  of  10,000/. 

The 
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The  mischiefs  arising  from  these  private  banks  of  the 
goldsmiths  hud  produced  so  many  well-founded  discontents 
during  and  after  the  Civil  Wars,  that  several  well-meaning 
persons,  published  their  observations  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
avmong  others,  it  was  one  of  the  beneficial  projects  of  Mr. 
Yarrenton,  in  "Improvements  by  Sea  and  Land,"  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

But  in  the  year  1694,  Mr.  Paterson,  a  merchant  of  great 
eminence  in  the  city  of  London,  suggested  the  plan  for 
establishing  "  The  Bank  of  Enlgland,**  for  the  purposes^ 
as  he  expressed  it,  **  of  supplying  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  save  the  ministerial  people  the  disgrace  of 
stooping  so  frequently  to  solicitations  to  the  London  com- 
mon council,  for  the  borrowing  of  only  one  or  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  upon  the  credit  of  the  land  tax ;  as 
the  common  council  did  to  the  private  inhabitants  of  their 
wards,  going  from  house  to  house  for  the  loan  of  the  mo- 
ney." The  Bank,  therefore,  was  established  for  the  sup- 
port" of  public  credit,  the  prevention  of  extravagant  usury, 
and  the  utility  of  trade.  Such  important  considerations 
coinciding,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  William  and  Maiy,  "  That  their  majesties, 
by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  might  appoint  per. 
sons  to  take  subscriptions  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Au- 
gust 1694,  from  any  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  for 
raising  and  paying  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
1,200,000/.;  for  the  security  whereof,  the  yearly  sum  of 
140,000/.  should  be  kept  apart  in  the  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, payable  out  of  the  duties  of  excise;  out  of  which 
the  yearly  sum  of  100,000/.  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  subscribers.  Their  majesties  were  also  en^powered  to 
incorporate  such  subscribers  under  the  name  and  title  of 

**  The  Governor   and    Company  of   the    Bank  of 

England." 

The  restrictions  upon  theise  persons  were,  "  that  they 
should  no  borrow  more  money  under  their  common ^^l 
than  the  above  sum  of  1,200,0Q0/.  unless  by  act  of  parlia- 
rnent  >  that  they  should  not  with  the  stock  of  the  company 
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trade  Ity  tkemsdvesii  or  suffer  any  person  in  trust  fqr  tbeoi 
to  trade^  in  aqy  sort  of  goods  or  merchandize  whatsoever  ;v 
but  that  they  might  deal  in  hills  of  exchange,  and  also  ia 
the  buying  and  sailing  bullions  gold,  or  silver ;  or  in  sea- 
ling goods  mortgaged  to  th^oif  and  iipt  redeemed  witivii 
three  months  ^fl^r  the  time  of  ai^h  redemption  had  ex- 
phred.'* 

This  act  induced  s^end  persons  to  subscribe  various 
sums,  on  the  5th  day  of  Jima  1^96 ,  at  Exeter  Exchange,  io 
the  Strand,  wher^  boo]f;s  had  bo^n  opened  for  that  purpose* 
The  sum  which  th$  lurd^  of  the  treasury  subscfihed  on 
behalf  of  his  maje^t;^  was  SO00i(!.  Such,  however,  was  tha 
untoward  completion  of  the  times,  and  the  lassitude  to  en- 
courage so  a  patriotic  an  undertaking,  that  besides  the  above 
aum,  the  other  subscriptions  amounted  only  to  the  trifling 
amount  of  2,100/.  The  reason  was,  that  as  every  kind  of 
security,  both  pubUc  apd  private,  at  that  time,,  produced 
an  intec^t  of  8  per  cent  the  si^urity  of  the  new  under^ 
taking  was  o^red  at  only  $  per  cent.  The  nm:^ty  of 
different  measures  was  perceived ;  they  we^  wisely  adopted^ 
the  subscription  filled,  and  the  charter  was^  granted,  ap- 
pointing the  foUpwiitg  respectable  characters,  Thx  Fir^t 
Corporation  : 

$ir  John  Houbko,  Kaigbtii  Goverkor. 
Michael  G^i^y,  Esq..  Pepwy  Govxrkor. 

Pirectors. 

Sir  John  Hubandj^  Bart.  Thoma^  Goddard,  Esq. 

Sir  James  Houbbn,  Knt.  Abi:saham  Houblon,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Gore,  Knt.  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Scawen,  Knt.  Theodore  Janssen,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Furnese,  Knt  John  Lordell,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Knt.  Samuel  LethieuUier,  Esq^ 

Sir  WiUiam  Hodges,  Knt.  WilMam  PatersQp,  E^. 

Brook  Bridges,  Esq.  Robert  Raworth,  Esq. 

James  Bateman,  Esq.  John  Smith,  Esq. 

George  Boddington,  Esq.  Ob^diah  Sedgwick,  Esq. 


Edward  Gierke^  Esq.  Nathaniel  Tench,  Esq. 

James  Denew,  Esq.  Johi^  Ward,  Esq. 
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A  profiitioitt  tiirn  haViog  now  taken  pbuse  in  the  aflairs  of 
tlw  copapaoy^  they  fec^?ed  an  annuity  of  96,000/.  as  the 
interest  of  1  ^200^0001  at  8  per  cent  gfmted  to  govern- 
ISMtl  >  Mid  an  additional  40Q02.  per  annum  being  allowed  for  ^ 
tfao  sMfiagiiBunnt,  these  several  sums  made  up  the  sum  of 
100,000/. 

They  were  cnspoweved  by  an  act  of  psriiament  passed  in 
tbs  eighth  and  ninth  year  of  WiUiam  III.  to  enhrge  their 
Gsqpikal  ^tock  to  S^l,ni/.  IQs.  It  was  then  enacted  alsoy 
that  Bmk  slock  shoaiU  be  a  personal  and  not  a  real  estate ; 
that  no  Gontsact,  either  by  word  or  in  writing,  for  buying 
or  selling  Bank  stock,  should  be  good  in  law,  unless  re* 
gistered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  within  seven,  and  the 
stock  traaafetredhi  fottiteen  days ;  and  that  it  should  be  fe* 
lony,  wiAhoat  benefit  of  clecgy ,  to  counterfeit  the  coaMnon 
SQsl  of  ti»  Bank,  or  any  sea^  Bank  bill,  or  any  Bank 
notei ;  or  to  alter  oc  erase  such  bills  or  notes.  By  another 
apt  passed  in  t\m  seveaAyear  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne^ 
the  company  were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  to 
4»402^S43/.  and  they  were  enabled  to  advance  400,000/.  to- 
vascU  the  exigencies  of  goaemment ;  and,  during  the  year 
1714,  1,500,000/.  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  tbiffd  year  of  the  reiga  of  kiog  George  I.  the  in- 
tprest  q(  their  capital  stock  was  reduced  to  5  per  ceni.  when 
the  Bvok  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  exchequer  bills  as 
pmouated  to  8,000,000/.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  c^ 
KK^ODO/.  and  it  ^tas  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call 
ftoQk  theif  membevst.  in  proportion,  to  their  interests  in  their 
f^tal  stock,  siifib  sums  of  money  as  in  a  general  court 
sbonldi  be  faund  necessary.  If  any  member  should  neglect 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  moniea  so  called  for,  at  the  time  ap. 
pointed^  bgr  notice  in  die  London  Gazette,  and  fixed  upon 
tbff'  Rnyal  Exchange,  it  should  he  lawful  for  the  Bank,  not 
ojAfto  stop  the  dividend  of  such  a  member,  and  apply  it 
tosMsd  payment  of  the  money  in  question ;  but  also  tostiip 
the  tsansfors  of  the  share  of  such  defaulter,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  mo- 
i|ey  so  omitted  to  be  paid:  and^  if  the  principal  and  interest 
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$hould  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  'Bank  should  l}ien  have 
power  to  sell  so  much  of  tlie  stock  belonging  to  the  de-' 
faulter  as  would  satisfy  the  same.  '  After  this,  the'  Bank  re- 
duced the  interest  of  the  2,000,000/.  lent  to  the  government 
from  five  to  four  per  cent,  and  purchased  several  other  annn-* 
itiesi  which  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  government^ 
and  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  1,600,000/. 
But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to  supply  the  govern** 
ment  with  1,600,000/.  KtibteG per  cent  which  is  now  called* 
the  three  per  cenL  annuities;  so  that  the  government  was  now^ 
indebted  to  the  company  3,200,000/.  the  one  half  carrying 
four,  the  other  three  per  cent. ' 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  sum  of  ^ 
986,800/.  due  to  them  in  the  exchequer  bills  unsatisfied,  on 
the  duties  for  licences  to  sell  fpirituous  liquors  by  retail,  should ' 
be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of  an  annuity  61' 
39,442/.  the  interest  of  that  sum  at  four  per  cent..    The  com- 
pany also  agreed  to  advance  the  farther  sum  of  1 ,000,000/. 
into  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arising  by 
the  malt  and  land  tax,  at  four  per  cent,  for'  Exchequer  bills 
to  be  issued  for  that  purpose;  in  consideration  of  which,  the 
company  were  enabled  to  augment  theiir  capital  with  986,800/. 
the  interest  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities, 
was  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  i25th  of  De-* 
cember,  1757,  and  from  that  time  to  carry  only  three  per' 
cent.    And,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  said 
Exchequer  bills,  they  established  what  is  now  called  Bank 
circulation^  the  nature  of  which  is  as  follows :— *The  company ' 
of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cash  sufficient  to  answer  not 
only  common,  but  also  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may 
be  made  upon  them ;  and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them 
over  and  above  the  sum  supposed  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses, they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade  of  the 
company  \  that  is  to  say,  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange/ 
in  buying  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  government  securities,' 
&c.    But,  when  the  Bank  entered  into  the  above-mentioned ' 
contract,  as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  what  they  deemed  necessary  to  answer  their  or- 
dinary 
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dioaiy  and  extraordinary  demands,  tfaey  could  not  conveni* 
•enibly.  take  out.of  their  ^current  cash  so  large  a  sum  as  a  mil* 
lion,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  the  govern*, 
ment,  without  either  lessening .  that  sum  they  employed  in 
discoHntingy  buying  gold  and  silver,  &c.  (which  would  have 
b^n.very  disadvantageous  to  them^)  or  inventing  some  n^e- 
thod  that  should  answer  all  the  purposes  of  keeping  the  mil- 
lion in  cash. 

The  method  which  they  chose,  and  which  fully  answers 
their  end,  was  as  follows:— -They  opened  a  subscriptioi^, 
which  they  renew  annually ^  for  a  million  of  money ;  wherein 
the  subscribers  advance  ten  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a  cou'* 
tract  .to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever 
the  bank  shall  call  upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit* 
ing  the  ten  per  cent,  fo  advanced ;  in  consideration  of  which, 
the  Bank  pays  the  subscribers  four  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the  whole  sum 
they  agree  to  fiirnisb ;  and  in  case  a  call  should  he  made  upon 
them  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Bank  farther 
agrees  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  such  sum  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an  ob« 
ligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  Bank 
obtains  all  the  purposes  of  keeping  a  million  of  money  by 
them ;  and  though  the  subscribers,  if ,  no  run  is  made  upon 
them,  receive  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  money  they 
advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  sum  of  23,500/.  per 
mnnum  by  the  contract. 

The  charter  of  the  company  being  about  to  expire  in 
1764,  an  actof  parliament  was  passed  in  1763,  by  the  tenth 
clause  of  which  it  is  enacted,  "  That  the  corporation  should 
pay  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  for  his  Majesty^s  use, 
the  sum  of  1 10,000/.  on  or  before  the  23d  day  of  April,  1764 ; 
and  that  they  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  of  the 
principal,  or  be  albwed  any  interest  for  the  same;*'  the 
eleventh  clause  of  this  act  declared  them  **  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  for  ever,  with  all  the  immunities,  privileges,  &c. 
&c.  granted  before  to  them,  by  all  the  acts  which  had  passed 
ill  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  II. 

In" 


in  178S,  tbe  interest  upon  tfae  ciapitai  stock  wds  dedoMcl 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cenU  per  urmum.  This  is  tbci 
tate  at  ^n^iieh  it  stiU  contiifiies. 

Daring  the  administration  of  tile  kte  Right  HdnonraaMl^ 
William  Ptrt ,  when  the  tevolutionising  system  had  dirowii 
ihe  univierse  into  uproai^  and  eonftision ;  the  fife^^brand  elf 
the  Hme,  Thomas  Mne,  after  attempthig  to  prove  by  do^& 
mas  equally  absurd  and  impossible,  the  unconditiond  equality 
cf  ma^indy  and  finding  that  the  opinions  he  bad  broached 
4lid  not  jiccomplish  the  mischief  he  had  intended  against  this 
eountiy  in  particular,  contrived  to  alarm  the  vulgar  and  mn- 
blinking  with  an  idea  that  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  werd 
at  such  a  lo#  ebb^  that  theif  insolvency  must  consequently 
follow.  With  weak  minds  the  bait  bad  its  eflfect^  and  several 
individuals  withdrew  dieir  money  from  the  various  banking 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  its  preservation ;  but  as  we  have 
dready  stated  in  the  instance  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  moi« 
with  a  design  to  involve  their  Country  in  ruin,  than  from  any 
|)atriotic  or  preservative  motive. 

At  such  an  alarming  crisis^  the  ministtjr  issued  the  follow^ 
ing  order  of  privy  council : 

<«  At  tbe  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  Feb.  26th,  1797* 
By  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Most  Hon.  Privy  Council.— 
Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President,  Duke  of 
Portland,  Marquis  Comwallis,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  Llver-^ 
pool.  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

'<  Upon  the  representation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, stating,  that  from  the  result  of  the  infdntaation 
which  he  has  received,  and  of  the  enquiries  frhich  it  has 
been  his  duty  to  make,  respecting  the  eflect  of  the  unufual 
demands  for  specie  that  have  been  made  upon  the  metropolisi 
in  consequence  of  ill-founded  or  exaggerated  alarms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  it  appears,  tbat^  unless  some 
measure  is  immediately  taken,  there  may  be  reason  to  aplpret^ 
bend  a  want  of  a  suflScient  supply  of  cash  to  ansWer  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  sefvice :  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
die  board,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  public 
service,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should 
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fbrbear  issdang  skny  eash  *  in  payment,  until  tbe  sense  of  par* 
liament  can  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and  the  proper  meaf- 
sures  adopted  thereupon,  for  maintaining  the  means  of  cir« 
culation,  and  supporting  the  public  and  commercial  credit 
of  the  kingdom  at  this  important  conjuncture ;  and  it  is  or- 
dered that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  transmitted  to  tbe  Direc* 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  they  are  hereby  required^ 
on  the  grounds  of  the  exigency  of  the  case^  to  conform 
thereto,  until  the  sense  of  parliament  can  be  taken  as  afore* 

^idk 

(Signed)        "  W.  FAWKEKfift.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  Bank  delivered  papers 
on  Monday,  February  27th,  containing  the  said  minute  of 
Council,  and  also  the  following  address  to  their  proprietors 
and  the  public : 

«  Bank  of  England,  Feb.  QTlth,  1797. 

*'  The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  think  it  their  duty  to  inform  the  propri- 
etors of  Bank  stock,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  that  the 
general  concerns  of  the  Bank  are  in  the  most  affluent  and 
prosperous  situation,  and  sych  as  to  preclude  every  doubt  as 
to  the  security  of  its  notes.  The  directors  mean  to  continue 
their  usual  discounts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  commer- 
cial interest,  paying  the  amount  in  Bank  notes ;  and  the  di- 
vidend warrants  will  be  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

"  FfeANCis  Martin,  Secretary?^ 

The  circulation  of  these  papers  occasioned  (as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected}  a  great  alarm,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  what  was  felt  during  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  when 
the  enatiy  was  so  near  Loiidon,  Measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  allay  the  ferment,  A  most  respectable  meeting 
of  tbe  first  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  in  the  metropolis, 
was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  same  day,  when  tbe 
fdilowing  resolution  was  entered  into,  and  signed  by  aH  pre- 
sent: 

*  Cash  is  the  name  of  the  most  common  Indian  coin ;  whUb,  froiu 
its  quick  circttUtion  hat  gained  it  an  univcnal  denomination  for  psy*- 
ment. 

Vol.  III.    No.  54.  M  ^^  UamiM 
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«*  Mansiou  Hause^  London^  Feb.  21  th,  n97# 

y*  At  a  mpeting  of  merchants,  bankers,  &c.  hcki  bere  ^bi9 

^y.y  to  consider  of  the  steps  which  it  may  be  proper  tp  take 

to,  prevent  embarrassments  to  public  credit,  from  the  efiect 

of  any  ill-founded  or  exaggerated  alarms,  and  to  support  \% 

with  the  utmost  exeirtions  aX  the  present  imporMmt  ponjua^-. 
ture. 

< 

THE   LORD   MAYOR   IN   THE   CHAIR. 

"  Resolved  unanimously, 

*^  That  we  the  undersigned,  being  highly  sensible  hpw^ 
necessary  the  preservation  of  public  credit  is  at  this  time,  da 
9iost  readily  hereby  declare,  that  we  will  notrefuse  to  receive 
Bank  notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  ta 
us;  and  vi^e  will  use  our  utmost  endeavou^rs  to  make  all  ^Hur 
payments  in  the  same  manner." 

This  resolution  remained  fpr  a  few  days,  and  received  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  signatures* 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  28th,  on  the  nK)tion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons^  a  seqret  com* 
iliittee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Baal^^ 
&c.  and  on  the  thi^d  day  of  March  following  they  presente^i 
the  following  report  to  the  house': 

^^  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  state  the  total, 
amount  of  outstanding  demands  op  the  Bank  of  England,^ 
and  likewise  of  the  funds  for  discharging  the  same,  and  ta 
report  the  result  thereof  to  the  house,  together  with  their 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  confirmation 
arid  continuance,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  of  measures  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  minute  of  council  on  the  26th  of  Febru* 
ary  last,  and  who  are  empowered  to  report  their  proceedii^ 
from  time  to  time  to  the  house ;  have,  pursuant  to  an  ord^r 
of  the  house,  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  several  mattei;|i 
referred  to  their  consideration,  and  have  unanimpusly  agreed 
upon  the  following  report,  viz. 

'*  Your  committee  have  examined  the  total  amount  of  out*. 

standing  demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  likewise  of 

t)iQ  funds  for  discharging  the  sam^;  and  think  it  their  duty> 

without  loss  of  time^  ts^  «tate  those  toul  amounts^  and  to  ro* 

port  the  result  thereof  to  the  house. 

'      ^  '    «.«Your 
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^*  Your  comqdUtee  find  upon  such  examination,  that  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank,  on  the 
ItSth  day  of  February  last  (to  which  day  the  accounts  could 
be  completely  made  up)  was  13,770,390/.  and  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  funds  for  discharging  those  demands  (not  in* 
eluding  the  permanent  debt  due  from  government  of 
1 1,686,800/.  which  bears  an  interest  of  three p^  cent,)  was, 
on  the  same  25th  day  of  February  last,  17,S97,286/.  and 
that  the  result  is,  thai  there  was,  on  the  25th  day  of  February 
last,  a  surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  the  Bank,  beyond  the 
amount  of  their  Debts,  amounting  to  the  sum  g^  3,826,890/. 
exclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  permanent  debt  ^ 
X  1,686,800/.  due  from  government. 

*'  And  your  committee  further  represent^  that,  since  th6 
25th  of  February  last,  considerable  issues  have  been  madtt 
by  the  Bank,  in  Bank  notes,  both  upon  government  secu- 
rities, and  in  discounting  bills,  the  particulars  of  which  could 
not  immediately  be  made  up ;  but  as  those  issues  appear  to 
your  committee  to  have  been  made  upon  corresponding  se« 
eurities,  taken  with  the  ufual  care  and  attention,  the  actual 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Batik  did  not  appear  to  your  com* 
mittee  to  have  been  thereby  diminished." 

On  the  representation  of  the  baiikers,  &c.  not  only  to  the 
directors,  but  also  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Corporation  came  to  the 
determination  of  issuing  small  notes  of  one  and  two  pounda 
each,  in  exchange  for  larger  ones ;  and  in  a  few  days  ap« 
peared  the  foUomng  advertisement : 

<<  Bank  of  England  March  eth,  1797. 

<*  In  order  to  accommodate  the  public  with  a  further  sup^t 
ply  of  coin  for  small  payments,  a  quantity  of  dollars  which 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Bank,  and  stamped  at  the  mint, 
Hre  now  ready  to  be  issued  at  the  Bank,  at  the  price  of  4s.  6d. 
per  dollar ;  add  a  further  quantity  is  preparing.'* 

fiat  although  this  advertisement  appeared,  the  dollars  were 
ifdt  put  in  circulation ;  it  having  been  suggested  that  the 
price  put  upon  them  was  too  smaill,  being  nearly  2d.  under 
their  real  value,  according  to  the  then  price  of  silver;  tfaere^ 
fore  three  day)  after  appeared  the  following : 
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•*  Bank  of  England  March  9th,  1757. 

**  In  consequence  of  its  appearing  to  be  the  general  opi- 
nion that  the  dollars  will  be  more  conveniently  circulated  at 
the  rate  of  4s.  9d.  per  dollar,  than  at  that  of  4^.  6d.  which 
bad  been  proposed ,  notice  is  hereby  given,  That  dollars  are 
now  ready  to  be  delivered  accordingly,  at  the  rate  of  four 
shillings  and  ninepence  per  dollar." 

The  dollars  were  issued  in  consequence :  and  so  great  was  the 
application  while  the  mania  of  alarm  was  at  its' height,  that 
the  hall  at  the  Bank  was  crowded  day  after  day  repeatedly, 
to  obtain  some  value  for  that  paper  which  the  enemies  of  the 
then  ministry,  in  all  places,  had  endeavoured  to  depress. 
However,  the  first  report  of  the  secret  committee  to  the 
House  of  Commons  had,  in  a  great  measure,  suppressed  the 
apprehension;  and  although  all  means  were  employed  by 
the  gentlemen  in  opposition  to  explain  away  the  sense  of  it 
as  much  as  possible,  yet  it  had  made  by  much  too  deep  an 
impression  to  be  easily  effaced  by  all  the  sophistry  made  us0 
of  upon  that  occasion:  the  consequence  was,  that  although 
at  first,  persons  were  obliged  to  wait  hours  before  it  became 
their  turn  to  be  served  with  the  dollars,  as  the  people  stood 
ten  or  twelve  deep  at  the  tellers'  counters,  yet,  when  the  be- 
fore-mentioned report  of  the  committee  came  to  be  coolly 
considered,  and  that,  although  the  demand  for  them  was 
great,  and  for  the  first  few  days  seemingly  increasing,  yet,  as 
there  appeared  no  want,  but  every  one  was  supplied  as  fast  as 
possible,  such  is  the  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  that  tliQ 
alarm  sensibly  decreased  every  day ;    and   in  less  than  a 
month  from  their  first  issue,  any  one  might  walk  in  and  pb- 
tain  his  five  pounds  worth  with  very  UCtle  trouble. 

About  this  time  also,  as  might  be  expected,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  27th  of  February  at 
the  Mansion  House,  that  part  of  the  public  not  immediately 
concerned  or  connected  with  .commercial  affairs  were  cautious 
in  receiving  Bank  notes :  to  convince  and  re-assure  such  per-r 
sons,  the  following  paper  was  printed  and  cirqulated  by  some 
friend  pf  th&  corporation : 
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'^  At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  much  agitated ,  and 
doubts  have  arisen  respecting  the  solidity  and  ultimate  secu- 
rity of  Bank  notes,  especially  with  persons  not  conversant  in 
these  matters,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  many  who  are 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock,  to  such  it  may  be  of  use  to  state 
and  describe  the  foundation  and  conduct  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  relation  and  connexion  that  Bank  notes  stand  in. 

'*  The  Bank  of  England  is  to  be  considered  in  all  respects 
similar  in  its  principle  and  conduct  to  that  of  any  private 
banker,  but  on  a  scale  vastly  more  extended ;  it  is  a  com* 
pany  or  partnership,  called  Proprietors,  sanctioned  by  char« 
ter  from  government,  who  have  advanced  a  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business,  similar  to  what  private 
bankers  do.  This  capital,  amounting  to  about  eleven  mil* 
lions,  not  being  wanted  (having  enough  of  other  people's 
money  for  all  purposes),  has  been  lent  to  government  as  a 
kiojd  of  consideration  for  the  charter,  at  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent,  this  interest,  together  with  the  profits  made  by  dis« 
counts,  dealing  in  gold,  silver,  &c.  furnish  the  sum  to  pay 
dividends  on  Bank  stock ;  from  the  great  increase  of  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Bank  may  be  inferred. 

**  To  account  for  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  now  circulating, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  has  been  such, 
that  it  has  long  been  the  custom  with  most  people,  especially 
in  the  metropolis,  to  place  their  specie  there,  and  take  Bank 
notes  for  convenience  and  safety ;  and,  inmost  cases,  when 
they  discount  or  lend  money.  Bank  notes  are  usually  ac- 
cepted. This  will  account  for  the  existence  of  Bank  notes, 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  are  issued  except  for  these 
er  similar  reasons. 

•  '^  It  may  now  be-  proper  to  state  in  what  predicament  do 
Bank  notes  stand.  The  holders  of  them,  together  with  those 
who  have  balances  of  accounts  due  to  them,  are  the  credi- 
tors, and,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  the  only  creditors,  of 
the  Bank  company  or  partnership ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Bank  owes  nothing  to  any  one  beyond  their  notes  and  such 
glances.    In  thie  same  manner  exactly,  may  the  condition 
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cf  any  prirate  banker  be  stated.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
whole  property  of  all  the  partners  in  a  private  bank  is  liable 
to  pay  their  notes  and  balances;  but,  in  the  partnership  of« 
€<M»pany  of  the  Bank  of  England^  no  individual  is  liable  to 
Biore  than  his  (bare  of  the  capitali  which  is  about  eleven  saiU 
liens. 

^'  From  this  statement  it  may  fairly  be  collected,  that  (be* 
fore  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  are  entitled  to  a  shilling) 
tiie  whole  capital  of  eleven  millionS|  together  with  another 
debt  due  by  government,  of  nearly  the  same  amount,  also 
all  the  cash  and  bills  discounted,  and  other  securities,  as  Well 
as  the  very  building  and  estates  of  the  Bank,  are  all  liable 
and  applicable  only,  to  the  payment  of  their  notes  and  Im^ 
lances  of  accounts. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances,*  nothing  short  of  a  collusion 
eir  (confederacy  (which  is  inconceivable)  between  the  govern- 
vent  and  the  Bank,  can  furnish  a  doubt  of  the  solidity  and 
ultimate  security  of  Bank  notes. 

^**  lith  March,  \19i:' 

Qn  Thursday,  March  9th,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  in  the  HousA 
of  Commons,  **  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  chairman  o£ 
|he  committee,  to  move  the  bouse  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  eonfirm  the  restrictions  imposed  by  an  order  of  council  of 
the  26th  of  February  last,  on  the  payment  of  specie  by  th6 
Bank  for  a  limited  time."  The  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  and,  after  going  through  the  regular  stages  in  both  houses^ 
received  the  royal  assent  on  Wednesday,  May  3d.  This  bill 
authorized  the  restrictions  to  continue  till  the  24th  of  June, 
As  the  restrictions  were  for  stich  a  short  time,  Mr.  Pitt  moted 
on  Thursday  the  15th  of  June,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  continuing  the  restrictions  to  a  future  period :  leave  was 
given^  and  the  bill  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  and  second 
time  on  Friday  16th  June,  and  committed  for  the  Monday 
following ;  and,  after  passing  through  the  several  remaining 
stages  in  both  houses  also,  received  the  royal  assent. 
.  This  bill  continued  the  restrictions  until  one  month  tStet 
thd  Commencement  of  the  next  senion  of  parlislment;  with 
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1^  -clause  empowering  the  Bank  lo  resume  t)iehr  operations  da- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  act,  on  gi^ng  five  days  no(ic« 
to  the  spe^er  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  nth  November,  Hdl,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave 
V>  hiring  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  restricdona,  which  pi»  tho 
aoih  of  the  same  month  Eecdved  the  royal  assent :  by  thisi 
I^Ul  the  aforesaid  le^rictiona  were  continued  until  *^  Th» 
conclusion  of  the  war  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.^ 

This  was  an  important  era  in  the  annals  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  but  it  was  an  era  of  proud  exultation,  when  it 
appeared,  that,  after  'paying  every  demand  tqfon  them^  the 
corporation  possessed,  upon  the  national  faith,  a  clear  balance 
in  tlieir  &vour  of  FiFT££N  million$^  five  hundred  a^d. 

THIR'];£CN  THOUSAND,  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  POUNDS 
STERlrXNG ! 

Thus  was  confirmed  tl^  following  graod.  ddtusa  of  I>r« 
Ad^B)  Smith,  in  bis  Weakh  of  Nations : 

''  The  stability  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  EauAi.  to 
THAT  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT.  All  that  it  has  ad-* 
▼anced  to  the  public  must  l^  lost  before  its  creditors  c^n  sm^- 
tain  any  loss.  No  oth^r  banking  company  in  England  cao- 
be  established  by  act  pf  parliament,  or  can  consist  of  mice' 
thai)  six  members.  It  acts  not  only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  bul 
as  a  great  engine  of  state;  receiving  and  paying  the  greater. 
part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  o£  the. 
public ;  circulating  Exchequer  bills ;  and  advancing  tq  go« 
vernment  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes, 
which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  some  years  afterwards. 
It  likewise  has,  upon  several  different  occasions,  supported 
the  credit  of  the  principal  bouses,  not  only  in  England,  but 
of 'Hamburgh  and  Holland.  Upon  one  occasion  it  is  said  to 
hive  advanced  for  this  purpose,  in  pne  weeki  1, 600,0002,  % 
great  part  of  it  in  bullion." 

.  We  conclude  this  article  with  the  prophetic  words  of  Mr. 
Bioltj  in  his  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce : 

''  Thus  firmly  established  is  this  glorious  superstructure 
of  the  national  credit  of  Great  Britain,  having  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  kingdom. for  its  fo^^^i^xioxi}  a  security  suf- 
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ficient  for  so  noble,  so  extensive  a  fund ;  a  security  <5oeVal 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  cannot  perish  without 
the  extincion  of  freedom,  and  which  las  so  closely  rivetted 
the  constitution  of  the  Bank  with  the  common  interest  of  the 
country t  that  they  should  now  co-operate  for  their  mutual 
preservation  against  the  extended  arm  of  ambition,  the  ife- 
signing  eye  of  avarice,  the  envy  of  surrounding  enemies^ 
and  the  force  of  future  invasions  ^ 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

THIS  fabric  may  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  liiagnificent 
in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  grand  front  about  eighty  feet 
in  length)  of  the  Ionic  order,  raised  on  a  rustic  basement.* 

Through 

*  Mr.  Gwynn  projected  some  improvements  in  the  Bank,  that  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  much  to  its  advantage  with  respect  to  prospect. 
The  Bank  of  England  he  formed  into  a  regular  s(luare,  with  f«ur  en* 
trances,  by  which  means  the  buildings  would  have  been  enlightened  and 
detached,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accident  from  fire  which  might  happen  iit 
the  neighbourhood.  He  propofed  that  the  narrow  end  of  Threadneedle 
Street  might  be  widened,  that  the  front  building  of  the  Bank  and  all  the 
buildings  thence  to  Bartholomew  Lane  taken  down ;  so  that  a  grand 
front  was  formed^  the  centre  of  which  was  to  come  opposite  to  an  open* 
ing  that  he  had  proposed  in  Castle  Alley.  *'  But,"  says  he,  "  the 
above  design  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  method  pursued  opposite  the 
Bank,  which  by  universal  consent  is  allowed  to  be  a  piece  of  defonmtyj 
The  Bank  only  wanted  one  convenient  spacious  opening  into  ComhilU 
Tor  the  purpose  of  giving  room  for  carriages  to  pass  and  repass  to  and 
from  their  public  office,  and  consequently  there  was  no  occasion  for  that 
pitiful  blind  alley  which  is  now  made  between  their  buildings  and  the  Ex* 
change ;  had  the  opening  been  made  as  in  the  plan,  the  oblique  line  th6 
Bank  makes  with  the  Exchange  would  hardly  have  been  perceived ;  but 
as  the  affair  is  now  managed,  the  Exchange  is  spoiled,  the  Bank  is  spoiled^ 
and  Comhill  is  spoiled }  the  truth  is,  that  if  the  spirit  of  building,  which 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  had  been  rightly  di* 
rected,  they  should  have  done  more,  they  ought  to  have  purchased  the 
whole  pile  between  them  and  Comhill,  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the 
Exchange,  and  have  pulled  them  down,  and  left  the  whole  space  open^ 
This  would  have  been  a  desirable  and  a  noble  work,  and  possibly  in  time 
the  General  Post,  Office  would  have  been  removed  to  a  more  convenient 
building,  which  might  have  been  erected  opposite  to  and  correspondent 
with  the  Bank ;  in  that  case  the  Exchaikge  being  finished  as  before  men« 
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Through  this  front  is  a  grand  gateway  that  opens  into  the 
court-yard,    and  leads  to  the  great  hall.     This  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  a  pediment  in  the  middle.    The  top 
I  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  a  balustrade  and  handsome 

vases,  and  in  the  face  of  the  above  pediment  is  engraved  in 
relievo  the  company^s  seal;  Britannia  sitting  with  her 
shield  and  spear^  and  at  her  feet  a  cornucopia.  The  hall 
within  ibis  building  is  seventy-nine  feet  long,  and  forty  feet 
broad,  wainscoted  abopt  eight  feet  high,  with  a  fine  fret- 
work ceiling,  and  is  adorned  with  the  statue  of  king  Wil« 
liam  III.  in  a  niche  at  tlie  upper  end.  On  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  is  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

Ob 

Legibutvim, 

Judicies  Auctoritatemt 

Senatui  Dignitatem, 

Civibus  Universis  Jura  sua. 

Tarn  Sacra*  qaam  Civiiia  RestituU, 

£t  illustrissimae  Domus  Hannoverianaft 

In  Imperium  Britannicum  Successione 

Posteris  confirmata, 

Optimo  Principi, 

GULIELMO  TbETIO 

Condttori  suo, 

Grato  Animo  posuit,  dicavitque 

Hujus  ^rarii  Societas* 

A.C.  MDCCXXXIV.  hanimque  iEdiam  I. 

Thus  Ehglisueo* 

For  restoring  Efficacy  to  the  Laws, 

Authority  to  the  Courts  of  Justice, 

Dignity  to  the  Parliament, 

To  all  his  Subjects  their  Religion  and  Liberties, 

And  confirming  these  to  Posterity, " 

By  the  succession  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover 

'  To  the  British  Throne, 

tioned,  a  noble  and  convenient  area  might  have  been  formed^  which 
would  have  produced  one  of  the  most  considerable  ornaments  of  the 
city.  The  irregular  position  of  the  churches  prevents  the  placing  of 
the  Bank  at  right  angles  with  the  Exchange.— JLoffi^/r  and  Westminster 
improved^  p.  104. 
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To  the  best   of  Princes 
William  thb  Third, 

FOUNOBR  OF  TUB  BaMK, 

This  Corporation,  from  a  Sense  of  Gratitudci> 

Has  erected  this  Statue, 

And  dedicated  it  to  his  Memory, 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  MDCCXXXIV. 

And  the  first  Year  of  this  Building. 

Behind  this  is  another  quadrangle,  with  an  arcade  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  thereof:  and  on  the  north  side  is  the  ac- 
comptant'^  office,  which  is  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-eight 
feet  broad.  Over  this  and  the  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
are  beautiful  apartments,  with  an  elegant  stair-case,  adorned 
with  fretwork ;  and  under  it  are  large  vaults,  with  strong 
walls  and  iron  gates,  for  the  preservation  of  the  cafli. 

The  public  debt  of  the  country  having  so  amazingly  in- 
creafed  within  a  few  years,  it  has  been  necessary  consider- 
ably to  increase  the  buildings,  forming  the  general  portions 
of  the  Bank,  in  order  to  give  as  much  accomnlodation  to  the 
public  as  possible;  with  this  view  an  act  of  pteliament  has 
lately  been  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  several  adjoining 
houses,  which  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  spaces  which 
they  occupied  thrown  into  the  mass  of  buildings  forming 
this  wonderful  structure. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  Bank  having  been  erected  at 
several  periods,  and  with  different  degrees  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  the  offices  which  fhould  have  been  approximate  to 
each  other,  became  separated,  and  the  approaches  to  them 
very  irregular  and  difficult  to  be  found,  so  that  the  public 
business  was  very  materially  delayed. 

To  remedy  such  a  vast  defect,  the  governor  and  directors 
consulted  Mr.  Soane ;  and  his  advice  was  to  simplify  the 
whole,  by  one  general  plan ;  so  that  henceforward  every  ad* 
dition  should  be  subservient  to  the  great  plan,  and  the  in« 
convicnces,  growing  out  of  the  building  erected  at  different 
times,  gradually  diminished. 

This  plan,  great  part  of  which  has  been  completed,  first 
propose  to  make  one  general  communication  from  south  to 
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north ;  that  is,  from  Threadneedle  Street  through  the  Rived 
Court  and  the  Pay  HaII|  giring  easy  comtnunications  to  the 
Treasury,  the  Court  Room^  and  the  Committee  Rooms ;  the 
Governor's  Rooms,  the  Deputy  Governor's  Rooms,  and  the 
Waiting  Rooms ;  the  Bullion  Court  and  Office,  the  General 
Cash  Book  Office,  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office ;  also  the  Out 
Tellers  Office,  and  the  Secretary's  Office. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  Secretary's  Office,  the  great 
passage  of  communication  turqs  to  the  west,  and  leads  to 
the  Land-Tax  Redemption  Office,  the  Lqan,  or  Property 
Office,  the  Drawing  Office  in  the  Accomptant's  departs 
ment,  the  Accomptant*s  Office  for  the  New  Specie,  and 
pthers  dependant  on  the  offices  already  mentioned. 

The  passage  between  the  Land-Tax  Redemption  Office 
upd  the  Loan,  or  Property  0$c^,  leads  to  the  Accomptant's 
Office  for  the  Old  Specie. 

Returning  eastward  to  the  Paved  Court,  next  to  Thread- 
needle  Street ;  the  north  side  of  this  court  leads  to  the  Un- 
plaimed  Dividend  Office,  the  Consoi  Office,  the  Bank  Stock 
Office,  the  Rotunda,  and  the  entrance  from  St.  Bartholomew 
Lane,  and  branches  also  into  the  Lothbury  Court  and  the 
ffew  Entrance  from  Lothbury. 

By  tliis  arrangement  those  who  hi^ve  busings  to  transact 
in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  the  great  market,  are  not 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  Rotunda,  which  is  mostly  so 
prodigiously  crowded  as  to  render  the  ingress  and  egress  not 
only  troublesome,  but  sometimes  dangerous.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  inconvenience  is  fiilly  obviated,  so  that  the 
nobility  and  others,  may  pass  in  the  most  convenient  and 
expeditious  manner  to  their  carriages  by  the  Lothbury  gate. 

Returning  again  from  the  Lothbury  Court,  through  the 
Bullion  Court  and  Pay  Hall,  to  the  Paved  Court,  the  west- 
ward side  leads  to  the  Dividend  Pay  Office ;  adjoining  to 
which  is  the  Green  Court,  giving  communication  to  the 
Checque  Office,  the  Reduced  Annuity  Office,  the  Armoury, 
and  the  Bank  Note  Printing  Office. 

Having  given  not  only  the  most  just  account  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  this  grand  repository  of  national  concerns ; 
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but  also  furnisbed  a  correct  guide,  that  no  future  perplexity 
may  occur  to  those  who  resort  on  business  to  the  Bank,  we 
will  particularize  some  of  the  apartments  noticeable  in  a 
work  descriptive  of  the  metropc^s* 
These  apartments  are  peculiarly  elegant ;  and  the 

COURT  ROOM 
is  beautiful ;  the  architecttire  is  of  the  Composite  order,  de> 
signed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  are 
double  pillars  detiAched  from  the  wall,  surmounted  by  en  - 
riched  arches,  which  support  a  horizontal  cieling,  orna-* 
mented  with  elegant  stucco.  The  windows  are  most  taste* 
fully  formed  in  the  Venetian  style,  and  open  into  the  church-^  • 
yard  of  St.  Christopher,  which  now  forms  a  pleasant  area^ 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  surrounded  by  specimens  of  stately 
architecture,  the  work  of  the  same  artist.  On  the  north 
side  are  three  chimney-pieces  of  variegated,  and  statuary 
marble,  executed  with  superior  stile ;  that  in  the  centre  ii 
superb. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  room  a  pair  of  folding  doors  open 
into  an  octagon 

COMMITTEE  ROOM, 
the  chimney-piece  of  which  is  also  of  rich  marble,  and  over 
it  is  a  fine  half-length  of  William  III.  in  armour.    The 

GOVERNOR'S  ROOM, 
is  square,  and  of  a  red  colour.  This  apartment  has  an  in- 
tersected cieling,  with  semicircular  windovra  near  the  roof. 
The  chimney-piece  is  of  statuary  marble,  over  which  is  an 
enormous  mirror*  Here  is  a  handsome  portrait  of  George  IIL 
a  large  painting  of  the  Bank,  Bank  Buildings,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  Cornhill,  by  Marlow;  and  a  very  fine  plan 
of  the  Bank. 

The  Anti-roofn  contains  an  excellent  portrait,  by  Hickey, 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Race  ;  painted  by.  order  of  the  governors, 
as  a  memorial  of  his  faithful  services.  In  another  part  of 
this  room  is  also  a  fine  picture  of 

ABRAHAM  NEWLAND,  Esq. 

This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  the  Borough  of  Southwarfc, 

being  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Newland^   baker,  of  the 

parish 
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of  St  Saviour,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1730. 
Bv  the  advanti^  of  a  mercantile  education,  to  which  ho 
was  introduced  at  an  early  age,  he  soon  pamrd  through  the 
official  arrangements  of  the  counting  house;  in  the  year 
1747,  was  appmnted  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  by  the  assiduity  of  unrenutting  industry,  con* 
jointly  with  the  most  unimpeached  integrity,  each  step  of 
bis  advancement  was  as  much  his  desert,  as  the  promotion 
was  honourable^  till  his  ultimate  advancement  to  be  Chief 
Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  January  1764. 

His  promotion  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank,  had  received  one  of  the  highest 
distinctions  of  confidence  that  could  be  paid,  couched  in  the 
following  Besolution : 

'•  February  e,  1764, 

"  At  the  General  Conrl  held  at  the  Bank  the  25th  of  January^ 
the  following  Moli<Mi  was  made,  and  the  same  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  General  Court  on  the  preceding  day,  at  their 
bouse  in  Threadneedle  Street,  viz» 

**  That  the  Thanks  of  this  General  Court  be  given  to  the  Go* 
vernor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Court  of  Directors,  for  their 
steady,  prudent,  and  judicious  conduct,  whereby  the  general 
credit  of  Europe,  and  particularly  that  of  this  nation  and  city, 
has  been  so  powerfully  supported,  ahd  the  true  interest  of  this  cor- 
poration so  essentially  regarded." 

Such  circumstances  occurring  at  the  same  period,  formed 
a  propitious  era  in  the  History  of  the  Bank,  which  succes* 
sive  years  have  consummated  ;  both  with  respect  to  its  pre* 
sent  prosperity,  and  the  attainment  to  that  prosperity  by  the 
eminent  services  of  Mr.  Newland. 

It  might  appear  adulatory  to  speak  of  this  great  Fi- 
nancier whilst  he  is  living ;  but  when  we  are  no  more  than 
the  echo  of  general  encomium,  it  cannot  be  deemed  im- 
proper ^^  to  expatiate  on  the  talents,  the  regularity,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  he  acquits  himself  of  the  duties  of 
the  department  placed  under  his  direction,  and  on  the  high 
encomiums  passed  upon  him  by  all  those,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Bank,  who  have  had  occasion  to  witness  bis  abilities  and 
excellent  system  of  conducting  business.^' 

In 
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In  the  various  negotiations  of  the  Bank  with  government^ 
the  observations  and  assiduities  of  Mr.  Newland,  have  been 
of  important  service ;  and  in  many  cases  of  a  doubtful  na* 
ture,  his  single  opinion  has  been  decisive  of  the  issue. 

His  habits  in  life  and  his  integrity  in  business  are  equally 
exemplary.  Equally  an  enemy  to  irregularity  and  dissipation, 
it  is  his  constant  practice  at  fifteen  minutes  past  nine  in  the 
morning,  to  be  at  his  desk ;  nor  is  he  absent  from  duty  till 
the  Bank  hours  of  business  at  three  in  the  afternoon  are 
oven 

His  relaxation  is  a  daily  ride  in  the  Islington  stage  coach 
to  his  cottage  at  Highbury,  where  he  drinks  his  tea,  con-i 
templates  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scene,  and  re* 
turns  to  the  Bank  in  the  evening^^  whence  he  has  not  slept, 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

His  residence  in  the  Bank  consists  of  a  suite  of  apartments 
annexed  to  his  oiSce;  where,  being  unmarried,  his  estab^ 
lishment  is  neither  gaudy  nor  sordid. 

But  with  all  this  mode  of  system,  the  life  of  Mr.  New* 
land  is  marked  by  suavity  and  convivial  intercourse;  no- 
thing morose  forbids  an  easy  acqess,  and  the  visit  is  made 
pleasant  by  the  most  grateful  urbanity  y  an4  yrhetheic  on 
business,  or  any  appropriate  request,  the  solicitation  is 
never  rejected  with  reproof,  or  repelled  with  harshness. 
The  business,  however,  in  which  Mr.  Newland  has  been  so 
advantageously  engaged,  has  ever  constituted  his  chief  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  is  said  fron^  what  he  has  himself  declared, 
<<  That  he  has  derived  more  real  happiness  from  a  single 
hour  applied  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duty,  than 
from  a  whole  day  spent  in  the  most  convivial  and  entertain- 
ing society." 

The  uniformity  of  such  a  life  may  not  probably  afford 
entertainment  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless ;  but  in  Mr.  New* 
]and>  the  considerate  investigator  will  perceive  with  infinite 
satisfaction  *^  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  settlement  in  ease 
and  affluence  of  unremitting  diligence,  unsullied  fidelity,  and 
pure  honour.^*  The  lesson  is  important  in  a  great  commercial 
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city,  and  will  be  advantageous  to  those  who  aim  at  such  ad« 
vanccment  by  the  same  noble  medium!     The 

ROTUNDA 
is  a  large  roomy  where  the  brokers  Assemble  to  transact  their 
business,  where  the  public  make  purchases  in  the  funds,  and 
where  bargains  are  daily  concluded.  The  dome,  which  ori- 
ginaily  coveted  this  building,  having  been  constructed  of 
vety  perishable  materiab,  and  partly  covered  with  copper, 
wHhout  any  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  timbers,  was 
surveyed  in  1794,  and  found  to  be  in  such  a  dangerous  and 
ruinous  state,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take  the  wholff 
down.  Lanthom  lights,  made  to  open,  were  then  proposed 
to  light  the  saloon.  The  great  iron  stoves,  which  formerly 
occupied  a  vast  space,  were  ordered  to  be  removed,  and 
open  fire  places  adopted  in  their  stead,  as  being  less  preju- 
dicial;  and  these  also  encreased  the  space,  as  well  as  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  building. 

The  present  structure  is  fifty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 

the  saoie  number  of  feet  in  height  to  the  gallery,  under  the 

lanthom  lights*    The  whole  is  of  solid  materials,  without 

timber,  and  was  erected  in  1795,  from  the  designs  and  un« 

tier  the  direction  of  John  Soane,  Esq.  R.  A. 

Adjoining  to  the  Rotunda  is  the 

TRANSFER  OFTICE, 
through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 

NEW  THREE  PER  CENTS.  WARRANT  OFFICE. 

The  Consol  Office  being  found  too  small  for  the  prodi- 
gious encrease  of  debts  in  the  funds.  The  magnificent  room^ 
by  the  above  description,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Soane,  from 
models  of  the  antient  Roman  baths,  and  consists  of  arches 
springing  from  piers,  &ncifully  ornamented.  In  the  centre 
is  a  dome,,  on  which  is  a  hmthorn  light,  decorated  with 
caryatides  ^,  which  support  its  roof.    The  great  arches  and 

soffites 

*  The  inkabitants  of  Caria,  a  cit3r  of  Peloponefsus,  having  joined 
the  Persians  in  a  war  against  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  war  be- 
inj^  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  declared  war 

against 
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sofEtes  of  the  cieling  are  enriched  with  sunk  pannels,  roses, 
and  other  antique  ornaments ;  the  whole  being  a  close  imi-* 
tation  from  the  antients.  There  is  no  timber  in  any  part  of 
the  construction  of  this  building.    At  the  end  of  this  room 

INTERIOR  OFFICE, 
which  was  constructed  in  consjcquence  of  a  regulation  made 
a  few  years  since,  for  more  effectually  securing  the  public 
from  depredations  by  forger}*,  and  other  illegal  practices. 
The  egress  from  the  rpoms  into  Lothbury  is  under  a  pavilion 
of  Corinthian  columns,  partly  formed  from  models  of  the 
temple  at  Tivoli,  in  the  Italian  states,  and  partly  from  the 
antient  structufes  al  Athens.  The  great  roses  in  the  ciel- 
ing  are  exact  copies,  both  in  form  and  dimensions,  with 
those  in  the  temple  qf  Mars  the  Avenger,  built  by  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  were  exe« 
cuted  from  a  model  cast  from  the  original  at  Rome. 

BANK  STOCK  OFFICE. 

This  and  the  surrounding  offices  were  built  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  from  the  exact  model  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin 
hi  the  Fields,  about  the  year  1766.  Being,  however,  upon 
a  survey,  found  in  a  ruinous  state,  two  of  the  rooms  hav^ 

against  the  Cariates,  took  their  city,  demolished  it,  put  all  the  males  to 
the  sword,  carried  the  females  into  captivity ;  and,  to  treat  them  with 
the  greater  ignominy,  forbad  the  ladies  to  diveit  themselves  of  their 
robes,  or  any  of  their  ornaments,  that  so  they  might  not  only  be  once 
{e4  in  triumph,  but»  in  a  manner,  suffer  the  shame  of  it  all  their  lives 
af^er,  by  appearing  constantly  in  the  same  dress-  as  on  the  day  of  tri- 
umph :  and  further,  as  an  everlasting  testimony  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  Caryates,  and  to  inform  posterity  what  had  been  the  na- 
ture of  their  chastisement,  the  architects  of  that  time,  instead  of  co- 
lumns, employed  the  representations  of  these  womeu  to  support  the  en-, 
tablatures  of  their  public  buildings.  The  Lacedemonians  did  the  same 
thing  after  the  battle  of  Platea ;  erecting  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  a  gallery,  which  they  called  Persian,  wherein  statues,  in  the 
form  of  captive  Persians,  in  their  usual  dresses,  supported  the  vault ; 
intending  thereby  to  punish  that  nation  in  such  a  manner  as  its  pride  had 
merited,  and  leave  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  valour  and  victories 
pf  the  Lacedemonians.— ^;r  W^liiam  Chambers's  Treatise  on  Civil  Ar^hi^ 
Uctttre^  p.  36. 

been 
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been  pulled  down,  namely,  The  Bakk  &rocK  Office ^ 
mnd  1^  office  adjoining,  which  is  intended  to  fom  one  cf 
The  Consol  QpFieEs.  The  new  buildings  are  ineombusm 
iible;  being  entir^y  constructed  of  solid  materials,  exactl;^ 
«pon  the  same  principle,  ia  tiie  same  forms,  and  stile  of 
ftecoratian  as  the  room  last  described. 

LOTHBURY  COURT. 

TUs  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  gives  immediate  ao- 
sess  to  the  Consol  Offices,  and  to  the  Bullion  Couar 
and  Office.  It  has  been  formed  at  different  periods ;  the 
columns  and  their  capitals  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  copied  from  th^  remains  of  that  elegant  specimen  of 
antient  architecture,  the  lesser  temple  of  the  Sybils,  neat 
Tivoli,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  entablature  and  attic  are  in  the  true  Grecian 
stile,  taken  from  ruins  as  far  dated  as  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  sQUt^  side  is  an  imitation  of  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantioe  the  Great,  at  Rome,  with  statues  representiqg 
•the  four  quarters  of  the  flobe.  The  bassi  reUeyi  ase  spi^ 
riiedly  executed  by  the  eminent  ^11  of  tbe  latie  Thomas 
Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.  and  allegoncally  represent  tbe  Thames 
and  the  Ganges,  allusive  of  the  vast  extent  of  British  com- 
merce. The  front,  containing  The  Lodge,  having  been 
built  long  before  the  other  parts  were  in  contemplation, 
is,  dierefare,  totally  unconnected  with  those  alqeady  de- 
scribed ;  but  we  understand  it  is  intended,  that  -liiis  dail 
correspond  with  tbe  other  sides,  according  to  ,a  design  made 
for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  whole  will  be  uniform  and 
magnificent. 

CHIEF  CASHIER'S  OFFICE- 

This  room  is  of  large  dimensions,  propartioned  to  the 
importance  and  extent  of  4he  buskiess  that  is  transacted 
there.  The  construction  of  the  office  is  of  solid  mat^ials, 
without  timber,  and  is  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  at  Rome.  The  stile  of  decoration  is  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  and  the  lights  are  conveyed  from  large  and 
lofty  windows. 

Vol.  hi.  No.  54.  O  Connected 
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Connected  with  this  office,  is  a  room  for  the  chief  cashier; 
as  well  as  a  small  Interior  Office  for  the  more  confideo- 
tial  concerns  of  this  department.    The 

DISCOUNT  OFFICE, 
is  placed  near  the  Court  Room  and  The  Pay  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  currency  of  discount.    Therci 
is  also  an  Anti-Room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  publ'rc. 

The  improvement  last  mentioned  was  much  wanted  ;  and 
the  ease  with  which  this  branch  -of  money  concerns  is  now 
transacted,  evinces  its  utility  ftnd  the  considerate  attention  of 
the  directors  in  its  completion. 

The  space  allotted  for  this  room  was  extremely  irregular; 
but  the  difficulties  have  been  effectually  obviated  by  a  close 
attention  to  some  of  the  remains  of  Adrian^s  Villa,  at 
Tivoli. 

ACCOMPT ANT'S  OFFICE. 
This  is  a  spacious  new  Room,  and  is  a  Parallollogram 
neatly  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  forty  in  breadth,  and 
forty  in  height.  The  cieling  is  vaulted  with  large  caissons^ 
and  other  classic  enrichments.  The  sides  of  the  room  are 
decorated  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  raised  upon  pe- 
destals, finished  with  a  singular  entablature,  a  selection  from 
antient  fragments.  The  recess  at  the  end  of  the  room,  in- 
tended for  the  chief  clerk,  has  a  vaulted  cieling,  with  pan- 
n«ls  and  roses,  after  the  antique. 

The  room  is  intended  to  communicate  with  the  Loth- 
BURY  Court,  with  a  view  to  the  greater  accommodation  of 
the  public.  It  is  lighted  by  large  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  The  south  side  is  near  a  grand  court,  the  four 
sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  columns  and  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  a  rusticated  basement  of 
singular  invention. 

NEW  ENTRANCE  HALL,  FROM  PRINCES  STREET. 
From  this  entrance,  direct  communications  are  formed  to 
most  of  tlie  principal  offices ;  and  the  object  of  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  additional  improvement,  has  been  for  the  more 
inunediate  accommodation  of  the  public  business. 

The 
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TTie  entrance  is  of  the  Doric  order,  taken  from  the  most 
antient  and  pure  orders  of  Greece.  The  columns,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Propylsea  at  Athens,  are  posited  on  three  dif- 
ferent planes,  thereby  making  them  of  various  heighte.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  diameters  are,  notwithstanding, 
the  same.  In  the  two  columns  next  the  door,  may  be  seen 
tbat  interpretatioR  of  the  text  of  Vitruvius,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  direct  columns  larger  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
bottom ;  and  of  which  examples  may  be  found  in  Sicily. 
The  centre  is  finished  with  a  dome  of  solid  materiais,  neatly 
ornamented ;  the  other  part  of  the  room  is  vaulted,  and  de«« 
corated  in  the  antique  taste. 

The  eflect  of  light  and  shade  is  here  uncommonly  inter- 
esting  to  the  artist.  The  whole  is  impressive  and  grand,  im- 
posing an  idea  of  everlasting  stability. 

In  this  part  of  the  Bank  we  find  an  extensive  display  of 
the  three  Grecian  orders;  and  it  is  equally  curious  and 
striking  that  the  scholar,  and  the  lover  of  architecture,  may 
explore  the  beauties  of  Greece  aad  Rome,  in  the  centre  of 
London ! 

THE  ARMOURY 
is  a  large  square  room,  fitted  up  with  uncommon  neatness, 
and  with  some  expence.  Upon  enquiry  we  discovered  that, 
in  Mr.  Soane,  were  consociated  the  offices  of  architect  and 
quarter-master;  this  accounted  for  the  elegance  exhibited 
in,  and  the  convenience  of  this  apartment ;  it  contains  stands 
of  arms  for  about  six  hundred  men,  composed  of  the  va* 
nous  officers,  clerks,  &c.  of  the  Bank,  formed  into  a  vo- 
lunteer  corps,  and  are  all  kept  in  the  highest  order  and 
regularity ;  with  accommodations  for  the  armourers,  tay- 
lors,  &c.  depositories  for  the  regimentals,  an  orderly  room, 
and  every  other  appropriate  convenience. 

In  the  conclusion  of  our  account  of  the  Bank,  we  cannot 
avoid  observing,  that  it  is  extremely  unfortunate  when  it 
happens  that  the  outline  of  a  public  building  should  not  be 
completed  by  the  plan  of  its  original  architect.  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  are  melancholy  proofs 
^  this  assertion.    The  latter  edifice,  began  by  Mr.  George 

0  2  Sampson. 
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Sampsov,  is  from  a  simple  aad  grand  design;  and  eerfcifidly 
oiight  not  to  bsTc  stiffered  by  any  devialion^  without  very 
str6ng  reasons,  as  it  was  extremely  ebaraeteristic. 

The  wings  ef  the  south  front  were  added  by  the  hM 
Sir  RoBEtT  Taylob,  and  are  very  ele^nt;  the  disposi^ 
lion  of  the  odtumns,  niches,  and  all  the  other  parts^ 
are  exactly  copied  from  a  building  of  Bramante^  in  the 
Belvidere  Gardens  at  Rome,  and  of  which  there  is  m 
specimea  in  the  plate  opposite  page  50,  of  Sif  WiUtam 
ChambefB^s  Civil  Architecture ;  but  the  dfanensions  are 
much  smaller,  and  consei^ently  the  effect  totally  di£* 
ferent ;  they  are  also  open  to  considerable  olqections.  The 
street  view  presents  a  rang6  of  fluted  columns  coupled,  with 
arched  recesses,  that  point  out  where  windows  ought  to 
have  been  placed ;  instead  of  which  the  whole  appears  a 
blank  of  stone.  This  remark  is  more  than  mere  matter  of 
Opinion,  and  is  much  more  perceptible  within  the  building> 
where  the  offices  bdng  supplied  with  light  from  small  domes 
in  the  roof,  the  light  being  thrown  down  perpendicuburiyi 
directs  a  reflection  from  the  white  paper  of  the  books  to  the 
eyes  of  the  several  clerks,  which  ^  certainly  disagreeable; 
the  architect,  however,  probably  Was  not  to  blame ;  he  was 
instructed  to  form  a  substantial  and  secure  building,  and 
furnished  an  ornament  attached  to  that  security ;  still  we  ob« 
serve  consistence  should  have  been  attended  to. 

The  north  and  west  front,  and  other  parts  forming  the 
Temailider  t>f  the  outline,  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Soakk, 
who,  by  iio  attachment  to  Grecian  architecture,  has  faUea 
into  as  great  an  inconsistence  in  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Tay* 
lor's  performance,  as  the  latter  had  done  in  departing  from 
the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Sampson.  There  is  however  this 
difference ;  Sir  Robert  might  have  followed  the  example  set 
by  the  first  architect  with  great  external  characteristic  pro* 
priety,  and  with  internal  convenience;  whereas  it  would 
have  been  totally  inconsistent  either  with  internal  conve*- 
nience,  or  external  grandeur,  to  continue  the  adoption  by 
0ir  Robert  Taylor. 

The 
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'  After  all,  we  are  natafally  led  to  enquire  into  the  cauaa 
ef  time  deviations*  Hour  does  it  happen  that  there  are 
such  diflferem  stiles  of  building  in  the  modern  exterior  of 
thfis  edifice  ?  It  is  £ur  to  conjectare,  that  it  is  in  Mr.  Soan^a 
contemplation,  by  degrees,  to  connect  bis  work  with  the 
eentre  building,  which  professional  men  say  is  very  practi* 
cable ;  and  we  think  the  intention  not  fer-fetched  when  we 
eonrider  the  other  parts,  which  are  in  a  mouldering  and  de- 
lapidated  state ;  this,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  very  apparent 
in  some  principal  parts  of  the  southern  wings. 

But  when  the  vast  scale  of  erection  is  comple^d,  the 
Bank  will  form  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  extensive,  and 
beautiful  temples  dedicated  to  the  God  Plutus,  that  has  beeii 
ever  contrived. 

The  order  introduced  in  the  outside  of  the  last  new  build- 
ings  is  exactly  copied,  in  every  respect,  in  dimension  as 
well  as  in  forms,  from  tlie  Temple  at  Tivoli. 

The  first  stone  of  the  principal  building  was  hud  upon  the 
tcite  of  the  bouse  and  garden  of  their  first  governor.  Sir 
John  Houblon :  it  then  only  comprized  the  present  centra 
building,  with  the  court^yard,  the  ball,  the  Bullion  Court, 
with  the  buildings  which  surround  it,  extending  almost  to 
Ix^thbury. 

The  eastern  wing  was  added  in  1770;  the  western, 
extending  to  Princess  Street,  and  north  firont  in  Lothbury, 
commenced  bnildmg  in  1769. 

In  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  of  tbe  reign  of  George  IIL 
two  acts  passed,  enabling  the  directors  to  purchase  premises 
adjoining  their  buildings,  in  order  to  enlarge  them ;  and  in 
the  intermediate  year  another  act  passed,  which  vested  the 
glebe  land,  parsowi^e^  &c.  belonging  to  the  raclor  of  St. 
Christopher^a  churchy  in  the  governor  and  compauy ;  be- 
sides houses  and  laad  they  had  at  otfaer  times  purchased. 
Poring  the  year  1781  they  becanse  possessed  of  the  whole 
of  6t»  Christoi^ier's  parish,  except  seven  booses  in  Prince^ 
-Street,  and  a  few  offices  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  aad 
paid  five- sixth  parts  oC  the  parish  raiea  and  taxca:  stiii, 

however. 
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however,  findrng  themselves  restricted  for  room  td  carrjr  on 
Ifaeir  vast  concern^  and  recollecting  that  in  the  riots  d 
1780,  the  adjoining  church  was  a  dangerous  fortress  had  an 
Attack  been  made  on  this  repository  of  the  public  treasure, 
the  company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  patron  and 
rector ;  and  obtaining  the  sanction  of  parliament,  the  scite 
of  the  church,  as  we  have  before  mentioned^  became  en* 
closed  in  the  western  end  of  this  structure,  and  the  parish 
pnited  to  St«  Margaret,  Lotbbury. 
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From  the  Sot/at  Exchange,  through  Walbrookj  to  Dowgate 
Hill,  Thames  Street,  Bread  Street  Hill,  Bread  Street, 
Cheapside,  arid  the  Poultry,  to  Walbrook, 

IN  this  route,  we  pass  down  the  west  side  of  Walbrook, 
till  we  come  to  Bucklesbury,  bo  called  from  an  antient 
possessor,  whose  name  was  Buckle ;  at  the  corner  of  which 
stood  a  former  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  place  of  that 
which  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Brook.  Walbrook,  besides  being  inhabited  by  the  persons 
already  mentioned,  contained  the  mansions  of  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  Bart.  1*701,  of  Pitsey 
Hall,  in  Essex,  and  an  eminent  merchant  of  London :  thu 
street  was  also  fiimous  for  the  dwelling  houses  of  furriers. 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  was  the  noted  author  of  **  A  Chro^ 
nicle  of  the  Kings  of  England ;  a  book  formerly  in  great 
vogue ;  but  which  was  ever  more  eAeemed  by  readers  of  a 
lower  class,  than  by  such  as  had  a  critical  knowledge  of 
history.  The  language  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
deemed  polite ;  and  it  long  maintained  its  reputation,  efpe- 
cially  among  country  gentlemen.  Sir  Richard  himself  says, 
^*  that  it  was  collected  with  so  great  ^are  and  diligence,  that 
if  all  other  of  our  Chronicles  were  lost,  this  only  would  be 
deut  to  iaform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  qr 
8  worthy 
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Worthy  to  be  known.''  Yet  the  author  feems  to  faaye  been 
sometimes  more  studious  to  please  than  to  inform  ;  and  with 
a  view  to  have  sacrificed  even  chronology  to  method*. 

The  Hon.  Daines  Harrington  observes  f,  that  Baker  is  by  po 
neans  so  contemptible  a  writer  as  he  is  generally  supposed 
to  be ;  •«  it  is  believed/'  says  that  author,  "  that  the  ridi- 
cule  on  thi^  Chronicle  arises  from  its  being  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  Hall,"  as  described  in  th& 
Spectator. 

Sir  Richard  was  grandson  of  Sir  John  Baker,  one  of  the 
privy  council  to  Queen  Mary  I.,  who  had  a  grant  of  the 
capital  messuage  and  manor  of  East  Farleigh,  near  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  upon  the  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
to  whom  it  had  formerly  belonged..  Sir  John  devis^  it  to 
his  son  John,  whose  son  Sir  Richard  alienated  this  and  all 
his  other  estates  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, in  consequence  of  an  engagement  which  he  had 
made  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  wife's  family.  He  afterwards 
threw  himself  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  to  avoid  the  importu- 
nity of  his  creditors;  and  having  composed,  in  that  prison, 
his  Chronicle,  and  feveral  books  on  Divinity,  besides  trans« 
lating  Maivezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus,  and  Balzac's  Let* 
ters,  died  in  confinement,  overwhelmed  with  poverty  and 
distress.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Bride's  church,  Fleet  Street^ 
February  19,  1644.5 1. 

At  the  south  end  of  Walbrook  was  a  conduit,  rebuilt  at 
the  charge  of  the  City  in  1568 ;  but  having  been  consumed 
by  the  Great  Fire,  its  site  has  been  laid  into  the  street* 
This  was  denominated  **  the  Conduit  upon  Dowgate."  The 
descent  of  the  street  from  this  conduit  to  the  water-gate^ 
called  Dowgate,  was  so  precipitate,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  flood,  a  lad,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  drowned,  as  has 
been  before  related  §•  * 

Budge  Row,  was  so  called  from  being  the  residence  of 
those  citizens  who  dealt  in  budge,  or  lamb-skin  fur,  an4  of 
skinners.    In  this  street  is  the  parish  church  of  ' 
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*  Granger.  f  Observation  on  the  Statutes. 

X  Granger,  Ha»ted>  Kent,  Malcolm's  London*       $  VoL  II.  p.  507* 
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St.  ANTHONV,  vcLCAELy  called  Sr.  ANTHOUN. 


WHEN  tbia  chmrch  wu  £tBt  ibnnded,  ig  uDcertain ;  bat 

it  4^pe«rB  that  «  «dl  «f  St.  Antony,  of  Vienna,  -was 
/ouaded  by  Henry  tbe  Second.  Tiie  cfauob  waa  le^edified 
by  Tbooifts  Knowlea,  grocer,  mayor,  Bod  his  son,  about 
the  year  1399.  Jehu  deWelk,  muyott  ia  tbe  year  1431, 
built  tfie  south  iale  of  tiE  charcb ;  and  Jaba  Tate,  dtizen 
and  mercer,  rebuik  tbe  churcb  in  the  year  1513. 

It  «aa  repnved  and  beautified  ia  leifi,  at  tbe  cost  of 
1000^  toward  whieh  Mr.  Henry  Jay,  alderman.  Sir  Wil*. 
liain  Ccaveo,  And  Dtbers.  bouatifuUy  contributed.  This 
£diric  -wai  deisalifihed  by  tbe  Sxe  in  1 666,  and  tbe  present 
tUvucttwe  finished  in  1£62. 

1^  church  is-biuk  of  stone,  aud  covered  witk  lead,  tbe 
autade  heiag  of  tbe  Tuscaa  order ;  but  the  roof  within,  as 
ecljptical  cupola,  with  foi#  port-hole  windows,  is  8upporte4 
by  eight  pillars  of  tbe  Composite  order. 

This  cupola  is  adarned  with  fircUWork  of  festoons,  &C.. 
t)ie  walls  are  iined  with  wainscot  sevctt  feet  high,  and  th^ 
wbole  is  well  pewed. 

A  beautiful 
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A  beautiful  gallery  at  the  west  end,  of  wsdnscot^  con- 
tains a  good  organ. 

The  pulpit  is  veneered^  and  ornamented  with  cherubims^ 
fruit,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  wainscot,  and  confists  of  four  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  ordor,  fluted,  with  entablatures  and 
two  pediments;  the  inter-cohimns  are  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  and  in  the  centre  the  Commandments,  in  frunes 
caryed  and  gilt,  surmounted  by  a  glory,  and  three  gilt  che- 
rubims ;  above  these  are  the  arms  of  England,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  two  lamps,  &c.  the  whole  beautifully  enriched 
mth  festoons,  fruit,  palm  branches,  jcc. 

The  Conununion  table,  a  large  marble  slab  placed  on  a 
carved  frame,  is  inclosed  by  a  rail  and  bannister,  and  the 
choir  paved  with  black  and  white  marble ;  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  church  stands  a  marble  font,  with  a  carved  cover.  A 
large  branch  is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  sixty-six  feet,  breadth  fifty* 
four,  and  heigth  forty-four  feet. 

A  neat  tower,  terminated  by  a  beautiful  spire,  highly 
ornamented  with  port-holes,  pannek,  crockets,  &c. ;  in  aL 
titude  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  was  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  built  by  Mr.  Cartwright. 

Among  the  ben^Actors^  besides  those  already  mentioned. 
Stow  records  Henry  Colett,  mercer,  mayor,  and  Thomas 
Hind,  mercer,  but  not  the  sums  they  gave» 

Given  to  the  Poor. 
1581.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Martin 

Mr.  William  Garret 
1586.  Mr.  Robert  Haws         .         «        .« 

Mr.  George  P^tin        •         .        • 

Mr.  William  Parker,  for  a  stock 
1625.  Mr.  Robert  Parker 
2655.  Mr.  Henry  Colbren       .        .        • 

Sir  William  Craven,  annually 
A  Monument  in  the  old  church,  had  the  following  epi* 
taph: 

V0L.IIL    No.  55.  P  Here 
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Here  lyeth  graven  under  this  Stone 
Thomas  Knowles  both  Flesh  and  Bone, 
Grocer  and  Alderman,  years  forty; 
Sheriff*  and  twice  Mayor  truly. 
And  (for  he  sh<xild  not  lye  alonej 
Here  lyeth  with  him  his  good  Wife  Jone. 
They  were  together  sixty  Year 
And  Nineteen  Children  they  had  in  fear* 

Here  are  prayers  every  evening  at  six,  and  also  a  sermoo 
preached  by  six  clergymen,  who  have  each  an  annual  sti* 
pend,  out  of  which  they  pay  the  reader*  This  lecture  was 
founded  by  the  contribution  of  the  parish  and  several  other 
worthy  persons. 

Opposite  St.  Antholin's  church  is  ft  street  denominated 
Tower  Royal,  from  the  following  circumstance.  In  antient 
times,  a  fortress  of  remote  date  and  foundation,  was  erected 
bere^  in  which,  it  is  reported,  king  Stephen  lodged.  In  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  I.  it  was  the  tenement  of  Simon 
Beawmes ;  but  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
'ward  III.  according  to  Froissard,  it  was  called  the  Royalj  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  de  Pater  noster;  that  monarch  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign  granted  it  to  his  college  of 
St.  Stephen,  Westminster,  by  the  name  of  bis  Inn,  called 
the  Royal  J  in  the  city  of  London,  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum. 

That  this  was  a  place  of  great  strength  is  eyident  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  princess  Joan,  mother  of  Richard  IL 
making  it  a  place  of  retirement,  when  Wat  Tyler>  rebels 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Tower  of  Lcmdcm.  The  Tower 
Royal  at  this  time  was  named  the  Qneen^s  Wardrobe.  In  the 
year  1386,  Leon  III.  king  of  Armenia,  having  been  driven 
from  his  realm  by  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  visited  Rich* 
ard  in  this  palace,  and  received  very  considerable  gifb  from 
the  king  of  England  and  the  nobility,  besides  a  pension  of 
1000/.  yearly  during  his  life. 

We  do  not  find  by  what  means  this  mansion  reverted  to  the 
crown;  but  it  was  afterwards  granted  by  Richard  III.  to  his 
friend  and  supporter,  John^  the  first  duk^  of  Norfolk^  and 

5  it 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Tcwer  Royal  continued  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  his  family  till  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  his  grandson^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  after  which  the  palace  of  the 
Tower  Royal  was,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  converted  to 
stabling  for  the  king^s  horses,  and  ultimately  divided  into 
tenements,  which  were  consumed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  though 
the  remembrance  of  its  antient  consequence  is  still  preserved 
in  the  name. 

Nearly  opposite  Tower  Royal  is  College  Hill,  so  called 
from  a  religious  foundation  by  Sir  Richard  Wbittington,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1396,  1397, 
1406,  and  1419;  so  that  he  was  four  times  mayor. 

This  foundation  consisted  of  a  college  for  a  master,  four 
fello^ys,  masters  of  arts,  clerks,  conducts,  choristers,  &c« 
and  an  alms-house,  called  God*s-house,  or  hospital,  for  thir« 
teen  poor  men.  One  of  these  to  be  tutor,  and  to  have  \Sd, 
per  week  ;  the  other  twelve  to  have  14rf.  each  per  week  for 
ever,  with  other  necessary  provision,  an  hutch  with  three 
locks,  a  common  seal,  &c. 

We  have  before  stated  *  that  these  were  to  pray  for  the 
good  estate  of  Richard  Whittington  and  Alice  his  wife,  their 
founders;  and  for  Sir  William  Whittington,  knight^  and 
dame  Joan,  his  wife;  and  for  Hugh  Fitzwaren,  and  dame 
Molde,  his  wife,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  said  Richard 
Whittington,  and  Alice,  his  wife ;  which  we  think  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  the  descendant 
pf  a  very  respectable  and  honourable  family ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  family  was  either  from  Shropshire  or  the 
adjoining  counties.  The  story  of  his  poverty  and  the  cat, 
therefore  can  only  continue  to  entertain  those  who  deal  in  the 
marvellous  and  extravagant  stories  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
and  other  narratives  of  equal  importance. 

The  licence  for  building  this  college  was  first  granted  by 
Henry  IV.  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign;  and  in  the  next 
year,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  granted  to  Sir 
Richard  a  vacant  piece  of  ground,  on  which  he  was  to  build 
bis  college,  in  the  Ror/aL    The  foundation  was  confirmed  by 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  92, 
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parliament  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI.  and  suppressed  by  sf  a- 
ttite  of  Edward  VI.  The  ahns  houses,  however,  still  remain 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Mercers*  Company. 

In  the  possession  of  this  company  are  the  original  ordi- 
nances of  this  charity,  made  by  Sir  Richard*s  executors; 
very  fairly  written.  On  the  first  page  is  a  beautiful  illu- 
minated painting  of  the  founder  on  his  death  bed,  an  emaci- 
ated form;  with  his  executors,  a  priest,  and  others  surround, 
ing  the  bed.    We  shall  detail  the  whole,  as  they  are  curious : 

"  To  alls  the  trew  people  of  Cryst,  that  shalle  se  or  here  the 
Ihbgs,  which  be  conteyned  within  these  present  Letters*  John 
Coventre,  John  Carpentre*  and  William  GrovCj  &c.  Executors 
of  the  Testament  of  the  worthy  and  notable  Merchant,  Richard 
Whittington,  late  Citezin  and  Mercer  of  the  Cite  of  London,  and 
oftentimes  Mayor  of  the  same  Cite«  sending  gretyng  in  our  Lord 
God  everlasting. 

*'  The  fervent  Desire  and  besy  Intention  of  a  pmdent*  ^^"^T^p 
and  devout  Man,  shal  be  to  cast  before,  and  make  seure  of  the 
state  and  Thende  of  the  short  liffe  with  Dedys  of  Mercy  and  Pice; 
and  namely  to  provyde  for  such  pouer  Persons,  which  grevous  Pe- 
nure  and  cruel  Fortune  have  oppressed,  and  be  not  of  power  to 
gete  their  ly ving  either  by  craft,  or  by  any  other  bodily  labour; 
whereby  that,  at  the  Day  of  the  last  Judgement,  he  may  take  hit 
part  with  hem  that  shal  be  saved.  This  considering  the  foresaid 
worthy  and  notable  Merchant,  Richard  Whittington,  the  whiph, 
while  he  leved,  had  rygbt  liberal  and  large  Hands  to  the  Needy 
and  Powre  People,  charged  strictly,  in  his  Death  bed,  us  his  fore- 
said Executors,  to  ordeyne  a  House  of  Almes  after  his  Deth,  for 
perpetual  Sustentation  of  such  poure  people,  as  is  to- fore  rebersed : 
and  therupon  fiilly  he  declared  his  Wyll  unto  us.  And  we  wylling 
after  our  power  to  fallfil  Thentent  of  his  commendable  Wille  and 
holesome  Desire  in  this  Part,  as  we  be  bound  ; 

**  First,  yfounded  by  us,  with  sufficient  Authorite,  in  the  Church 
of  Seint  Mighells  in  the  RoyoUe  of  London,  where  the  foresaid 
Richard  and  Dame  Alice,  his  wife,  be  biried,  a  commendable  Col- 
lege of  certain  Prestes  and  Clerk  is,  to  do  every  Day  divine  Ser* 
Tice  for  the  aforesaid  Richard  and  Alice. 

**  We  have  founded  also,  after  the  Wille  abovesaid,  a  House  of 
Almes  for  liii.  pouere  Folk  successively  for  evermore^  to  dwell 
and  to  be  susteined  in  the  same  House:  Which  House  is  situated, 
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and  edified  upon  a  certain  ioyl»  that  we  bought  therefore,  late  in 
the  Parish  of  Seynt  Mighel  abovesaid ;  that  it  to  my,  by  tweeny 
the  foresaid  Church  and  the  Wall,  that  closeth  in  the  voyd  Place, 
behind  the  heigh  Auter  of  the  same  Chofch,  in  the  south  Side» 
and  one  great  Tenemestt  that  was  late  the  House  of  the  aforesaid 
Richard  Wyhttington,  in  the  north  side.  And  it  stretcheth  from 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Master  and  the  Prestis  of  the  College 
abovesaid.  The  which  also  we  did  late  to  be  now  added  in  the 
east  Side  unto  a  great  voyd  Place  of  our  Land.  The  which  by  the 
Help  of  God  we  purpose  to  do  be  hallowed  lawfully  for  a  church* 
yard  to  the  same  church  within  that  time  in  the  west  side. 

«*  And  in  the  more  Ail  and  clere  foundation  and  ordinance,  and 
also  Stablyng  of  the  foreseid  Almes-house  for  pouer  Men,  the 
Myght  of  the  Fadre,  the  Wysdom  of  the  Sonne,  and  the  Goodness 
of  the  Holy  Ghosts  fyrst  of  al  ycalled  unto  our  Help,  we  procede 
in  this  Wyse. 

"  Fyrst,  bith  by  Lycence,  Graunt,  and  Authorite  of  the  right 
mighty  Prince  and  Lord  King  Henry  VL  King  of  England,  and  of 
Fraunce,  that  now  is ;  and  also  by  the  Will  and  Consent  of  the 
ryght  worthy  Lord  and  Fadre  in  Cryst,  Henry,  by  the  Sufferance 
of  God,  Arch-bishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  al  England,  and 
Legate  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  of  whofe  Jurisdiction  immediate  be 
the  Church  and  Parrishe  abovesaid;  and  the  Graunt  and  Consent 
of  al  and  every  Man,  that  had  any  title  or  interest  in  this  Partie, 
before  required  and  had  ;'* 

THE  ORDINANCES. 

"  To  be  twelve  pouer  Folks  alonely  of  men  or  women  togid« 
dre ;  after  the  said  Discretion  and  good  conscience  of  the  Over« 
seers  underwrit,  and  Conservators  of  the  same  House,  to  be  pro* 
vided  and  admitted* 

^'  The  which  every  Day,  when  due  and  convenient  Time  is, 
shall  pray,  for  evermore,  for  al  the  now  being  alive,  and  also  for 
the  bypast  to  God;  whose  Names  of  great  Specialty  been  expressed 
in  thepe  Statutes  under-writ. 

<'  To  be  one  Principal,  which  shal  pass  all  other  in  Power  and 
Revenue,  and  be  called  Tutor.  The  Office  and  Charge  of  him 
shal  be  the  Goods  of  the  Almeshouse,  which  shall  come  to  his 
Hands,  well  and  truly  to  minister.  The  Goods  dissevered  to  ga- 
ther again  tegiddre,  to  the  use  of  the  Almeshouse:  And  at  the 
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basbandry  of  the  same  bouse,  in  as  much  as  he  may  goodly  over- 
see, disposef  and  ordain;  inforcing  himself  to  edifie  and  nourish 
Charity  and  Peace  among  his  Felowes. 

*'  The  poor  Folks  unto  the  said  Tutor  evermore  shall  obey. 

*<  The  thirteen  poor  Fdke  to  be  liable  in  Conversation,  and  ho* 
nest  in  Living. 

"  The  same  House  to  be  called  for  ever  God*s^hoiue^  or  Almes* 
house,  or  the  Hospital  of  Richard  Whyttington. 

''  The  Lord  Msuor  to  be  Overseer  of  the  said  Almeshouse,  and 
the  Keepers  of  the  Cominonalty  of  the  Craft  of  Mercers  to  be 
«t^Ued  for  evermore  Conservators  of  the  foresaid  House. 

^  The  Tutor  to  have  a  Place  by  himself,  that  is  to  say,  a  Cell 
or  little  House,  with  a  Chimney  and  a  Prevyt  and  other  Neces-i. 
saries.  In  the  which  he  shall  lyegge  and  rest  And  that  he  may 
aloon  and  by  himself,  without  Lei  of  any  other  Persoon,  intend  ta 
the  Contemplation  of  God,  if  he  woU. 

<'  That  the  seid  Tutor  and  pouer  Fdke,  whan  they  be  in  the 
aforesaid  Houses  and  Cells,  and  also  in  the  Cloisters  and  othet 
places  of  the  foresaid  Almeshouses  have  himself  quietlie  and  pesa« 
bly  without  Noise  or  Disturbance  oF  his  Felaws :  and  that  they  oc-t 
cupy  hemself  in  Prayer  or  Readings  or  in  labour  of  her  Hondesi^ 
or  in  some  other  Occupation*  8cc. 

''  £very  Tutour  and  poor  Folk,  every  Day  first  whan  they  rise 
fro  their  Bedds,  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  sey  a  PtUer  nosier  and 
an  Ave  Maria,  with  special  and  herty  recommendacion'^making  o( 
the  foresaid  Richard  Wh)'ttington  and  Alice,  to  God,  and  ouc 
blessed  Lady  Mayden  Mary.  And  other  times  of  the  Day,  when 
he  may  best  and  most  commody  have  leisure  thereto,  for  the  staat 
of  al  the  souls  abovesaid,  say  three  or  two  sauters  of  our  Lady  at 
the  least ;  that  is  to  say»  threies  seaven  Ave  Marias,  with  fifleeii 
Paternosters,  and  three  Credes.  But  if  he  be  letted  with  Feble* 
ness,  or  any  other  reasonable  Cawse,  one  in  the  day  at  the  least, 
in  case  it  may  be;  that  is  to  sey,  after  the  Messe,  or  when  Com- 
plyn  is  don,  they  come  togidder  within  the  College  about  the  Tomb 
of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Whyttington  and  Alice,  and  they  that  can 
sey,  shall  sey  for  the  soules  of  the  said  Richard  Whyttington  and 
Alice,  and  for  the  soules  of  al  Christen  People;  this  Pfalm  de Pro- 
fendus,  with  the  Versicles  and  Oriosons,  that  longeth  thereto.  And 
they  that  can,  shal  sey  three  Fater  nosters,  three  Ave  Marias,  and 
oone  Crede.  And  after  this  doon,  the  Tutour,  or  oone  of  the  el- 
dest Men  of  they  m»  shall  sey  openly  in  English,  ''  God  have  Mercy 
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on  our  Founders  Souls  and  al  Chrystian.*'  And  they  that  stohd 
about,  shal  annswer  and  sey^  Amen. 

*'  That  they  be  bound  to  dwell  and  abide  continually  in  the  said 
Almeshouse,  and  Bounds  thereof:  And  that  every  Day«  booth  at 
Meet,  and  Sopier^  they  eet  and  be  fed  yvithio  the  said  Almeshouse. 
And,  while  they  be  at  Meet,  or  Soupier,  they  absteyn  thanne  from 
veyn  and  ydel  words.  And,  if  they  yfoVL  any  Thyng  talk,  that  it 
be  honest  and  profitable. 

"  That  the  over-clothyng  of  the  Tutour  andpouer  Folk  be  dark 
and  brown  of  Colour;  and  not  staring  ne  •  blaising  ;  and  of  esy 
prised,  according  to  their  degre,  &c/' 

At  the  end  of  the  Ordinances  is  this  cbnclu^^ion : 

**  In  Witness,  we  have  put  to  our  Seals,  geven  at  London,  the 
xxi  Day  of  December,  in  the  Yere  of  oor  Lord  a  Thousand 
cccc  xxiiii,  and  the  Yere  of  King  Henry  V^I.  after  the  Conquest 
the  Thrydde. 


*'  Go,  litel  Boke,  go  litel  Tregedif 

"  Thee  lowly  snbmyttingto  al  Correction* 

**  Of  theym  being  Maisters  now  of  the  Mercery. 

'<  Olhby,  Fklding,  Bot£YNB,  and  of  Bortom  : 

**  Herteley  theym  be-seyking,  with  humble  Salutacioi^ 

''  Thee  to  accepti  and  thus  to  take  in  gre, 

**  For  ever  to  be  a  Servant  withyn  Yeare  Comminaltie.'* 

The  hospital^  with  the  church,  mansion,  &c.  with  the 
garden,  of  the  yearly  value  of  4/.  Qs.  Sd.  were  sold  to  Arma- 
gill  Wade,  clerk  of  the  council  to  Edward  VI.  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign. 

About  this  time  also  it  is  said  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
College  Hill,  Henry  earl  of  Rutland  had  his  residence ;  to 
which  the  mourners  resorted  to  dinner,  after  his  uncle  Sir 
Hichard  Manners  had  been  hurled  iq  St.  Catharipe  Ci^ 
church. 
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THE  history  of  this  church  is  very  much  inTolved  in  that 
oF  the  hospital,  to  which  it  was  an  appendage;  for  the  ac- 
count before  that  period  is  very  obscure.  Sir  Richard  Wfait- 
tingtoii  made  it  collegiate  by  the  name  of  St.  Spirit  and  St. 
Mary. 

Previously  to  that  event,  the  living  bad  been  always  in  the 
patronage  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Canterbury,  and  then, 
though  the  prior,  &c.  still  continued  patrons,  yet  the  pre- 
sentation was  in  the  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Mercers, 
and  the  rector  was  always  to  be  denominated  MasUr  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  After  the  suppression  c^  the  college,  the 
dean  and  chapter  resomed  their  patronage,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  sixteen  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  old  fabric  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  io  1666, 
vas  rebuilt  in  1694. 

It  is  a  solid  stooe  building,  except  at  the  east  end,  which 
is  of  brick.  The  roof  is  flat  and  square,  covered  with  lead* 
and  has  handsome  windows  and  three  aisles,  and  the  floor  is 
paved  with  purbeck ;  but  within  the  rails  of  the  communion 
tidile,  with  black  and  white  marble. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret  and  crocket-work,  the  waUs 
i&ed  nine  fe«t  high ;  there  is  a  handsome  gallery  at  the  west 
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Abdy  which  with  tbepews,  pulpit,  and  door  cases  at  the  south 
mde  and  least  end  are  all  of  oak ;  the  former  is  neatly  veneered 
tind  enriched  with  fruit  and  leaves ;  the  latter  adorned  with 
pilasters,  entablature  and  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  two  shields  with  compartments.  The  altar-piece  is  of 
the  same  kind  of  timber,  adorned  with  four  fluted  columns, 
their  architrave,  &c.  and  an  open  compass -pediment,  where 
are  carved  the  arms  of  England.  The  intercoluoms  have  the 
Decalogue,  Creed,  and  Pater-noster.  Over  the  columns  are 
four  lamps,  and  the  whole  is  enriched  with  fruit,  corn-ears, 
flowers,  leaves,  and  cartouches.    Here  is  also  a  good  organ. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  ^ighty-six  feet, 
breadth  forty-eight,  altitude  forty,  and  that  of  the  tower 
about  ninety  feet,  which  consists  of  three  stages,  whence 
rises  an  elegant  turret,  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  and  ends 
with  a  beautiful  diminution. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  handsome  bene- 
faction table,  thus  inscribed : 

BENEFACTORS. 

<*  Mr.  James  Finch,  citizen  and  clotfaworker,  gave,  in  the 
year  1508,  10/.  per  annum  for  ever,  for  reading  divinity  in 
Whittington's  Ck>llege,  to  be  paid  by  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Clothworkers.  -        -        -        -        .        i  o/. 

**  Alderman  John  Heydon,  citizen  and  mercer,  gave,  in 
the  year  1575,  13/.  6s.  and  8rf.  per  annum  for  ever,  for  a 
weekly  lecture  in  this  church,  to  be  paid  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Mercers.         -        -        .        .        IZl.es.Sd. 

^<  Which  lectures  had  been  neglected  for  many  years ;  and 
complaint  thereof  being  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  Cha- 
ritable Uses,  they  passed  a  decree,  in  the  year  1702,  import- 
ing, that  reading  prayers,  and  preaching  a  sermon  within 
this  church  once  a  week  throughout  the  whole  year,  would 
fulfil  the  wills  of  both  testators.  Whicb  decree  is  inroUed  in 
the  Petty  Bi^-OiBce,  and  a  copy  of  it  transcribed  in  this 
.parish  book. 

^''  rSkwIS, }  Churchwardens." 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Eyre  had  been  a  principal  means  of  re- 
covering these  donations. 
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;  AoMHig  the  antient  monuments,  were  those  of  Sir  ftichard 
Whittington,  whose  reikuuns  were  thrice  disturbed.* 

On  the  monument  was  the  following  inscription : 

Ut  fragrans  Nardus 

Famft  fuit  iste  Ricardus 
Albificans  villam. 

Qui  just^  uxerat  illam. 
Flos  Mercatorunif 

Fundator  Presbyterorain, 
Sic  et  Egenorum 

Testis  sit  cartas  eorum. 
Omnibus  exemplum 

Barathrum  vincendo  molosum, 
Condidit  hoc  Tcmplum 

Michaelisy  quam  specic>suni  ? 
Regia  spes  et  pres: 

Divines  et  res  rata  turbis. 
Pauperibus  Pater 

£t  Major  quot  urbis^ 
Martius  hunc  vlcit^ 

£n  Antios  gens  tibi  dicit. 
Finiit  ipse  Dies, 

Sis  sibi  Christe  quies. 
Ejus  sponsa,  pia,  generosa,  probata^  sophia^ 

Jungitur,  &c, 

Thomas  Winford,  alderman^  1488. 

Heer  Hartancleux,  knight  of  the  garter,  a  noble  warriofi^ 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VI. 

Tho.  Cockham,  recorder  of  London. 
.   Sir  William  Oldhall,  knight,  1460. 

Sir  John  Young,  Grocer,  knight  banneret;  lord  mayof 
«f  London,  Jnno  1466.    He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas 
Young  of  BristoL     . 
.  William  Postar,  clerk  of  the  crown,  1520. 

Sir  William  Bailey,  draper,  mayor  in  1 524,  with  damQ 
Catherine  his  wife,  leaving  sixteen  children*  He  was  a  son 
of  John  Bailey,  of  Thackstead  in  Essex. 

♦  Vol.  I.  pare  93^ 
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And  the  above  alderman  John  Heydon,  he  was  sheriff  of 
London  in  1582;  who,  besides  the  gift  to  the  alms-bouses, 
gave  likewise  to  the  Mercers*  Company  600/.  to  be  lent  to 
young  beginners  in  trade,  at  3/,  65.  and  Sd  per  cent,  with  20A 
yeftrly  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 

He  also  gave  400/.  to  be  employed  the  same  way  by  the 
Mercers,  for  maintaining  of  a  lecture  at  St.  Michael  Qqenii 

Also  500/.  to  Chriil  Hospital. 

To  the  eleven  chief  companies,  beside  his  own,  1100/.  to 
be  employed  at  the  interest  as  above,  in  the  same  way,  20A 
per  annum  of  which  to  go  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  other  16/. 
per  annum  to  the  poor. 

And  he  also  gave  other  legacies,  amounting  to  1191/.  13^. 
and  4</. 

Also  Richard  Nard  and  Ed,  Lupton,  with  some  others  of 
lesser  note^ 

There  are  no  modern  monuments  of  peculiar  consideration. 

This  parish  is  united  to  that  of  St.  Martin  Vintry,  and  tlie 
patronage  of  both  is  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  present  to  the  livings  alter-* 
pately. 

Returning  to  Cloak  Lai7K,  antiently  called  Horse  Bridge 
jStreet,  we  come  to 

CUTLERS'  HALL. 

Richard  de  Wilehale,  in  the  year  1295,  confirmed  to 
Paul  Butclar,  this  house  and  the  edifices  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael  Pater  Noster  church,  and  St.  John  upon  Walbrook, 
which  some  time  Lawrence  Gisors,  and  hi^  son  Peter  Gisors^ 
did  possess,  and  afterwards  Hugo  de  Hingham ;  and  lieth  be- 
tween the  tenement  of  the  said  Richard  towards  the  south, 
and  the  lane  called  Horseshoe-bridge  towards  the  north ;  and 
between  the  way  called  Pater-noster  church  on  the  west,  and 
the  course  of  Walbrook  on  the  east;  paying  yearly  one  clove 
of  gilliflowers  at  Easter,  and  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St. 
Mary  Overy  6j.  In  this  house  Simon  Dolesly,  grocer,  kept' 
his  mayoralty  in  the  year  1359. 

Tbe  present  hall  is  a  very  neat  Structure,  for  conducting 
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the  concerns  of  this  company.  In  the  Great  Room  is  an  old 
painting  of  Mrs.  Crawthorne,  who  bestowed  the  Bell  Savage 
Inn,  Ludgate  Hill,  on  the  company,  in  trust,  that  out  of 
the  rents  the  following  charities  should  be  dispensed.every 
year : — To  two  Exhibitions  at  Cambridge ;  coals  for  the  poor 
of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-Street,  and  St.  Sepulchre,  as  well  as 
certain  payments  to  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  and  to  tlie 
prisons. 

The  CUTLERS'  COMPANY  were  antiently  distinguished 
by  three  kinds  of  handycraft:  First,  Smiths,  Forgers  op 
Blades,  and  therefore  called  Bladers;  many  of  whom 
proved  wealthy  citizens. 

Walter  Nele,  ,Blader,  one  of  the  sherifis,  the  twelfth  of 
king  Edward  III.  died  in  1352,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's, 
Garlick-hithe«  He  left  lands,  to  the  mending  of  highways 
about  London,  between  Newgate  and  Wicombe,  Aldgate 
and  Chelmsford,  Bishopsgate  and  Ware,  Southwark  and  Ro« 
Chester,  &c. 

The  second  were  Makers  of  Hafts,  and  otherwise  gar* 
nishers  of  Blades : 

The  third  sort  were  Sheath  Makers  for  swords,  daggers 
and  knives.  In  the  tenth  of  Henry  IV.  certain  ordinances 
were  made  betwixt  the  Bladers  and  other  Cutlers;  and  in  the 
fourth  of  Henry  VI.  the  three  companies  were  consolidated 
into  one  fraternity  or  brotherhood,  by  the  name  of  Cutlers. 

Knives,  for  many  centuries,  were  very  coarse  and  un* 
seemly  ware.  Till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were  manu* 
&ctured  in  Flanders  and  imported  by  ship  loads  into  England » 
but  about  the  reign  of  that  queen,  Richard  Matthew  at  Fleet 
Bridge,  was  the  first  Englishman  that  attained  to  the  skill  of 
manufacturing  fine  knives  and  hafts.  He  had  in  the  fifth 
year  of  this  reign  previously  obtained  a  prohibition  againsjt 
strangers  and  other  persons  to  import  any  knives  into  Eng- 
land from  beyond  sea. 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  reign,  Matthew  got  a  pri- 
Tilege  from  her  Majesty  under  her  great  sea],  for  making 
knives  and  daggers  with  new-invented  hafts.  This  privilege, 
however,  occasioned  great  complaints,  as  being  prejudicial 
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and  might  occasion  ^'  the  decay  and  overthrow  of  the  whole 
company  of  Cutlers  within  the  city,  besides  their  wives,,  chil-^ 
dren,  and  apprentices;  and  the  prices  of  knives  and  daggers 
excessively  enhanced,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  majesty's  suhi^ 
jects»" 

Tblis  company  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  is  gOf 
verned  by  a  master,  wardens,  twenty-one  assistants,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  upon  the  livery. 

Nearly  opposite,  and  at  the  comer  of  Dowgate  HiQ,  is 
the  church  yard  of 

SAINT  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

THE  antient  church,  which  stood  in  this  place,  in  the  time 
of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St,  Paul's,  that  is  from  the  year 
1181  till  1204,  was  a  rectory  under  the  patronage  of  the 
canons  of  that  cathedral.  It  paid  a  rent  of  2s.  for  synod* 
als  4d,  to  the  archdeacon  I2d,i  had  land  in  the  fee  of  Wil- 
liam de  la  Mare,  rented  at  2s,  and  also  a  small  piece  of  land 
between  the  church  and  Walbrook,  which  produced  a  rent 
of  3s.  but  the  church  bad  no  cemetary.  The  dean  and  ca- 
nons afterwards  gave  or  granted  the  patronage  to  the  prioress 
and  nuns  of  St.  Helen,  with  whom  it  continued  till  their  sup-- 
pression  by  Henry  VIII.  when  it  came  to  the  crown. 

The  fabric  having  been  consumed  in  1666,  the  living  was 
united  to  that  of  St.  Antholin,  and  the  church-yard  appro- 
priated to  the  see  of  the  parish. 

In  this  place,  as  it  may  not  often  occur,  we  think  it  proper 
to  give  our  readers  some  information  concerning 

Cembteries,  Relics,  &c. 

That  interment  or  closing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  a  grave 
is  the  most  antient  way  of  burial,  is  without  all  doubt.  The 
.Egyptians  and  people  of  Asia  used  it  from  the  beginning  of 
time. 

In  succeeding  ages,  a  fashion  arose  of  burning  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Whether  this  custom  was  owing  to  fear,  lest 
their  enemies  might  offer  injury  to  the  dead  when  interred, 
by  digging  it  up;  or,  from  a  fancy  that  the  souls  of  their 
IpriQces  or  persons  of  prime  dignity  were  carried  up  in  thosQ 

flames 
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flames  to  consort  among  the  gods ;  or^  whether  other  peisi 
sons  of  inferior  r^nk  thought  to  get  to  heaven  that  way,  is  ai 
donbtful  matter.  It  is  certein  that  the  Greeks  used  burning 
very  antiently,  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  which 
appears  by  Homer's  description  of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus^ 
But  thfe  Grecians  likewise  used  interment ;  for  their  antient 
histcnrians  give  account  of  the  way  of  placing  the  body  in  tho 
grave ;  Plutarch  says,  that  they  were  laid  with  the  face  to^ 
wards  the  east,  or  towards  the  west.  Nay,  the  common 
people,  who  could  not  be  at  the  charge  of  a  funeral-ptie^ 
and  the  costly  sacrificial  rites,  which  attended  that  way  of 
funeration  by  burning,  generally  were  buried  by  way  of  in« 
terment.  And  Cicero  informs  us,  that  in  such  early  times, 
as  those  of  Cecrops,  interment  was  altogether  made  use  of 
by  the  Grecians, 

The  Romans  took  the  custom  of  burning  their  dead  fro^ 
the  Greeks;  and  for  the  most  part  used  it,  till  Christianity 
prevailed  in  that  empire.  Yet  Pliny  says  expressly,  <^  That 
burning  among  the  Romans  was  not  the  antient  custom,  they 
were  formerly  interred ;  but  after  being  engaged  in  long  wars; 
they  found  that  the  dead  were  dug  up  again»  this  custom 
was  introduced;  though  many  families  continued  the  antient 
mode  of  burial :  for,  in  the  Cornelian  fiiniily ,  Sylla  the  dicta, 
tor  is  said  to  be  the  first  person  burned,  and  he  was  willing  to 
be  so  consumed,  fearing  that  he  should  be  served  as  he  ha4 
served  Caius  Marius  bis  enemy  before,  whose  body  he  causeci 
to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the  river  Aniene.**  But, 
whether  they  buried  by  incremation  or  inhumation,  none 
ever  made  choice  of  the  place  of  divine  worship,  either  to 
bury,  or  deposit  the  ashes.  .  Neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  nor 
Christians,  for  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
presumed  to  make  God's  temple  the  camicle  of  the  dead. 

In  the  patriarchal  ages,  when  divine  worship  was  not  at  any 
atated  place,  but  where  the  Divinity  appeared,  such  places^ 
were  esteemed  holy  as  consecrated  to  the  Divine  Shechinah  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  places  were  appropriated  foe 
burial ;  on  the  contrary,  when  Joseph  found  himself  ex- 
piriug,  he  bound  his  brethren  by  an  oath^  not  to  bury  him  ia 
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iTgypt ;  but  having  by  a  prophetic  spirit  assured  them  that 
God  would  deliver  them,  and  settle  them  in  Canaan,  diey 
embalmed  bim,  and  kept  his  body  till  the  children  of  Israd 
came  into  Canaan,  and  then  buried  him  in  Schechem,  in  a 
parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor 
the  father  of  Schechem,  Jos.  xxiv.  32.  And  St.  Jerome 
says  that  this  monument  was  remaining  even  to  his  time* 

After  the  Jews  were  fixed  in  Cdnaan,  it  was  not  forbid  to 
bury  the  dead  within  towns,  so  the  consent  of  seven  of  the 
chief  men  could  be  obtained ;  but  if  a  corpse  was  once  car- 
ried out  of  the  city,  it  might  in  no  wise  be  brought  back 
again  to  be  buried  there,  though  ail  the  inhabitants  should 
€Ksire  ic« 

However  that  be  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  ne- 
ver used  to  bury  there,  all  the  burial  places  were  without  the 
city,  -vnthout  the  gates  and  suburbs  of  the  city;  they  called 
Jerusalem  the  holy  city,  and  looked  upon  it  as  sacred,  be* 
cause  of  the  holy  temple,  and  the  Divine  Presence  there? 
and  God  having  made  it  his  peculiar  dwelling-place,  thej 
would  in  no  wise  allow  it  to  be  polluted  by  any  dead,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  Command,  which  was  of  the  same 
force  in  Canaan  as  it  had  been  in  the  wilderness. 

And  indeed  it  is  a  maxim,  not  with  the  Jews  only,  but 
with  all  nations  in  the  work),  that  holy  places  are  polluted 
by  dead  carcases  or  dead  men's  bones.  Hence  we  find,  when 
Josias  would  prophane  the  altars  consecrated  to  idols,  he 
burned  dead  men's  bones  upon  them,  which  he  took  out  of 
the  sepukhres  that  were  upon  the  mount.    2  Kings  xxiii.  1 6. 

The  kings  of  Judah  were,  however,  in  process  of  time, 
buried  even  within  the  walls  i^  the  city,  on  mount  Zion^ 
where  David  had  built  the  royal  palace  and  burying  place 
for  his  fiiraiJy.  But  so  tenacious  were  the  Jews,  that  though, 
a  few  of  their  kings  were  deposited  in  the  above  sepulchre, 
it  will  appear  upon  strict  examination  that  this  was  a  peculiar 
-openJieU;  for  <<  Uzziah  ^pt  with  his  fieithers,  and  they  bu« 
lied  him  with  bis  fathers,  in  the  Field  of  the  Burial,  which 
belonged  to  the  kings;  fijir  they  said  he  is  a  leper;*'  so  that 
this  prince  was  not  interred  in  the  same  grave,  though  in 
field. 

After 
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After  the  division  of  the  Jews  into  two  |)eot>Ie,  they  be^ 
came  a  compound  of  Judsism  and  Gentilism ;  but  they  all 
buried  their  dead  at  great  distances  from  cities^  and  the  cus^ 
torn  prevails  even  at  this  day ;  there  being  no  place  of  int»- 
inent  nearer  than  Mile-end. 

Among  the  Gentile  nations,  none  buried  their  dead  in 
cities,  towns  or  inhabited  places,  much  less  in  or  near  any 
consecrated  temples,  and  places  set  apart  for  divine  worship. 
Among  the  Romans^  it  was  provided  by  the  twelve  tables 
of  their  law,  that  no  man,  besides  the  emperor,  and  vestal 
nuns^  should  be  buried  within  the  city  of  Rome^  And  Dio 
says  that  it  was  a  singular  favour  granted  to  Julius  Cttsar  to 
be  buried  within  the  city.  Cicero  also  observes,  that  the 
same  favour  was  bestowed  on  Publicola,  Tiberius,  C.  Fa^ 
britius,  and  some  others. 

And  though  the  Romans  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in 
former  times  their  funerals  were  by  inhumation.  The  most 
-antient  buried  within  their  cities,  and  every  one  was  allowed 
to  bury  in  his  own  house,  or  garden,  or  yard  belonging  to  his 
house :  whence  the  antients  took  their  lares  or  houshond  gods, 
and  paid  their  devotions  to  them.  But  this  custom  being 
loathsome,  and  of  most  pernicious  consequence,  was  soon 
forbid ;-  and  it  was  a  standing  law  with  the  Romans,  that  they 
should  neither  bury  nor  burn  dead  bodies  in  the  city.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Ulpian  the  lawyer,  in  after  ages,  the  emperor 
Adrianus,  about  anno  Christi  130,  enacted  a  penalty  of  se« 
Teral  aurei^  or  marks,  for  any  that  should  presume  to  bury 
in  the  city ;  and  the  same  penalty  on  every  magistrate  that 
should  consent  to,  or  connive  at  iu 

The  Romans  generally  buried  near  the  high-ways,  in  fields 
near  the  roads  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  that  the  passen* 
gers  might  see  the  graves,  and  be  reminded  of  their  own 
mortality ;  as  Varro  tells  u»;  thence  the  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  :-«-sT A  viatok! 

The  antient  Persians  never  buried  in  cities  or  towns ;  their 
kings  were  interred  on  a  high  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Pta«« 
polls ;  and  there  is  no  burying  place  in  Ispahan,  but  without 
the  city ;  as  is  the  case  throughout  Persia  and  the  Levant. 

The 
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thb  Inirjitig  places  of  tbe  Turks  are  alwAys  without  the 
iawhf  that  the  air  might  not  be  infected  by  die  cbrrtipt  Ta« 
^lour^  that  rise  out  of  the  graves ;  they  are  also  comrnonly  by 
ibe  sides  of  highways,  that  travellers  may  remember  to  pray 
to  God  for  them.  This  has  also  been,  and  still  contihuesy 
the  mode  of  sepulture  among  the  Chinese. 

The  converts,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Christianity,  had! 
DO  other  places  of  interment  than  what  were  cotrimon  before. 
They  changed  the  ceremonies,  Imd  rejected  the  supersti- 
tious ahd  idolatrous  pomp;  but  they  kept  still  to  the  skin^ 
places,  the  common  Koiftsi7i^^ift,  Csmeteries  without  tfaef  dfCied 
and  tovms.  And  Ihdeed,  for  a  considerable  time  they  could 
Hot  have  done  oftherwise,  because  the  laws  were  still  in  torte 
igainst  burying  in  towns,  and  because  they  were  ^rsecuted 
both  by  Jews  and  Pagans. 

After  the  Christians  grew  numerous,  they  set  aside  parti^^ 
cular  places  for  the  burying  of  their  dead,  distinct  and  ^*pa^ 
raitefrom  the  funeral  places  of  the  Gentiles;  but  still  aitt  €lt 
idwhSf  in  open  fields:  and  because  th^y  would avoilf  thfe  id- 
suits  and  injuries  which  might  be  given  to  the  bodies  bt  pef^ 
sons  buried  there,  by  the  heathens,  they  usually  contrived 
them  to  be  ^reit  vaults  under  ground,  with  various  iv$,yi^ 
^tod  divers  windings,  in  the  sides  or  Wdls  whereof  were  tScbti 
wherein  the  coffins  of  the  dead  were  placed.    St.  Jetatni 
gives  a  most  geographical  description  of  th^m.    **  When  I/* 
says  he,  ''  was  ^  hoy  at  Rome,  learning  the  liberal  sciences, 
I,  with  some  of  my  schooT-feirows,  would  go'  on  Sundays 
^mong  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  and  oftett 
went  down  in  the  vaults,  which  were  very  deep  in  the  earth; 
and  as  you  enter  in,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  pla:66d  on 
both  sides  in  the  walls :  all  about  was  so  very  dark,  ^  it  that 
prbphetical  place  of  the  Psalmist  was  literally  fulfilled,  Let 
ihpn  go  down  quick  into  hell.    A  very  little  light  was  let 
4own  through  a  hole  from  above,  which  did  temper  the  hor« 
ror  of  the  darkness.     As  y6u  move,  you  must  tread  cau- 
tiously, step  by  step,  having  nothing  but  darkness  about 
you ;  which  made  me  think  of  that  of  Virgil : ' 

Horror  ublque  Animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent. 
Horror  and  silence  do^  afliighc  one's  mind/' 
Vol.  III.    No.  55.  R  '  Baronius 
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Barontus  loi^  since  had  the  curiosity  ta  go  into  one  called 
the  CaDmetery  of  Priscilb,  then  lately  discovered.;  which,  hQ 
says,  for  the  largeness  of  it,  and  its  divers  windings,  might 
be  called  a  subterraneous  city  }  it  was  three  miles  from  tho 
city  of  Rome. 

Eusebius  says,  *^  that  when  the  Christians,  by  favour  of 
CoRstantine,  built  churches  in  the  cities,  yet  they  had  their 
burial  places  allotted  them  out  of  those  cities  and  towns.— 
Nay,  and  though  they  built  chapels  and  oratories  on  the  plat 
ground  of  the  Csemeteries,  or  burying- places,  they  were  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  graves.^* 

Baronius  also  relates  tliat  Borachas  being  persecuted  by 
the  Gentiles  at  Gaza,  and  being  left  for  dead,  the  Christians 
took  him  up,  and  carried  him  into  the  church,  finding  life  iu 
him ;  but  the  Gentiles,  and  even  some  of  the  magistrates, 
came  and  made  enquiry  about  him,  saying,  that  the  Chris« 
tfans  had  broken  the  liberty  of  the  city,  and  trespassed 
against  their  law ;  for  that  they  had  brought  a  dead  body  into 
the  city,  which  ought  in  no  wise  to  be  done ;  for  they  sup. 
posed  that  Borachas  was  dead. 

According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  it  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century,  Anno  590^  before  funeral  places  and 
all  the  Caemeteries  without  the  towns  were  consecrated  by 
prayer  and  the  blessings  of  the  priests. 

When  the  antient  funeral  places  began  to  be  neglected, 
and  superstition  had  made  room  for  them  in  cities,  the  em« 
perors  greatly  opposed  it.  A  law  in  the  Theodosian  code, 
has  these  words,  *^  Let  no  one  imagine,  that  the  churches  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs  were  designed  for  burial  places  of 
the  dead."  And  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great  has  this  in* 
junction,  "  Let  no  one  bury  any  dead  in  the  church."  And 
after  him,  Louis  the  Pious  most  strenuously  opposed  it,  re- 
quiring, "  that  the  constitutions  used  and  settled  by  the  an- 
tient fathers,  should  be  observed  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.'* 

The  councils  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  equally  opposed 
this  practice ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Hospinian,  that  the 
anticnts  shewed  themselves  greatly  displeased  at  that  new  in- 
vention of  burying  in  towns  and  churchesi  ^^^  therefore 
made  several  canons  and  decrees  against  it 
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In  the  year  563,  the  first  Spanish  council  of  Bracara  or- 
dained, that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  not  be  buried  in 
the  cfaarches,  but  that  all  interments  should  be  without  the 
cities,  or  in  church-yards;  for,  after  burying  places wci© 
allowed  in  cities,  the  dead  were  kept  out  of  the  churches  for 
Hiany  years,  and  were  only  allowed  to  be  interred  in  At 
ante-temple,  the  atrium^  or  porch  of  the  church. 

The  council  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  658,  decreed,  <<  that 
in  the  churches  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  be  buried,  but  in 
the  porch,  or  court,  or  the  out-buildings  of  the  chifrch." 
And  in  the  year  895,  the  council  of  Tribur  in  Germany 
made  a  decree  against  bur3ring  in  churches.  It  appears  by 
this  council,  that  there  had  been  disputes  concerning  that 
matter;  and  that  some  few  dead  had  been  buried  in  the 
church,  which  had  made  some  persons  so  uneasy,  that  they 
openly  proposed  to  dig  them  up  again,  and  throw  the  car* 
cases  out  of  the  holy  place;  but  the  council  chose  an  easier 
way,  and  decreed,  that  the  monuments  should  be  removed^ 
the  tombs  levelled,  and  the  graves  covered  with  an  even 
pavement,  that  no  sign  of  any  grave  might  appear;  and  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  for  the  future,  not  to  prophane 
the  holy  place,  which  was  separated  from  common  use,  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  origin  of  being  buried  in  or  near  churches,  was  with 
the  first  Christian  emperor  Constantine ;  though  he  could  not 
desire  to  be  buried  in  the  church  (which  was  then  a  thing 
unheard  of)  yet  he  was  resolved  to  lye  as  near  to  the  church 
as  possible,  and  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  porch  of  the 
great  church  at  Constantinople,  which  he  had  most  magni* 
ficently  built,  in  the  year  337,  to  the  honour  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  not  excluding  his  own.  And  St.  Chrysostom  per- 
haps,  with  as  great  or  greater  pride,  insults  the  emperor, 
when  he  says,  '^  that  it  was  a  great  honour  done  to  Constan* 
tine,  that  he  was  permitted  to  be  buried  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  to  be  porter  to  the  Fisliermen.  For  that  the 
apostles  in  their  deaths  were  more  honourable  than  all  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  because  even  at  Rome,  the  royal  city, 
emperors,  consuls,  and  generals  shewed  their  respect,  and 
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paid  tbeir  v^eration  at  the  sepulchres  of  fishqrmefi  an^  toit- 
xD^ers ;  and  at  ConstaQtinqpIe,  it  was  thought  honour  suf* 
fipient  for  an  emperor  to  bp  bi|ri^  not  in  th^  place  where  the 
^q^^  lay,  but  in  the  porch  of  the  temples  built  to  their 
i^u^es  and  honour/* 

.Cop9t^tinp  baying  led  tb^  way,  otl^er  ei^pfurors  soon  fol^^ 
lowed  that  great  example.  Thp  emperor  Theodosius  th^ 
Qreftty  in  3S)^2  was  hurjefl  in  thp  same  porob  of  t|)a  church 
^t  Constantinople ;  ^  yf^s  his  son,  the  ei^perq^  Arf»diu^4 
no(  ra^y  yf^  after. 

Wh^  th(9  emp^on^  were  desirous  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  porphy  other  persons  of  the  next  qpaljty  strovf^  to  Ijci 
9$  near  the  church  i^  possible ;  and  as  they  h^d  tb^  counte* 
aance  of  the  royal  presence  wh^n  living,  they  esteemed  i^ 
their  honour  to  lie  near  them  when  dead ;  this  was  the  firs( 
rei^n-  of  hav^g  large  courts  and  yards  ^bout  churches. 

When  princes  and  nobles  f^d  claimed  this  privilege,  th^ 
clergy,  the  n^n  of  holy  order^j  the  ipamediate  serv^te  of 
the  temple  put  in  their  claim,  and  imitated  the  princes  wbp 
wore  buried  in  the  church  porch.  In  our  own  history,  wa 
find  that  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  liad  not  been  burie4 
within  the  church,  but  that  the  porch  was  full  with  six  of  his^ 
predecessors  buried  there  before,  and  that  even  in  the  end  of 
f he  seventh  century. 

In  other  countries,  however,  long  before  that  period^  th^ 
clergy  ventured  one  step  further,  ajnd  would  lie  within  tfaj^ 
ir^la  of  that  church  when  dead,  where  they  had  officiate^ 
wl^n.  living.  The  bishops,  priests  and  monks  pretended  a 
right  tp  the  churches,  superior  to  that  of  princes,  and  chose 
the  principal  places^  for  themselves,  and  excluded  all  others 
f^om  being  buried  there ;  they  kept  the  power  of  dispensing 
such  {B.vour  in  their  owq  hands,  and  $oon  made  their  ^laiopL  ^ 
law;  for  the  cs^non  law  says,  **  {haX  only  bishops^  abbots^ 
i^n^  presbyters  should  be  buried  in  the  churches,  and  sucb 
hffjif^  only  as  they,  should  approve  of." 

Pifinces  and  ecclesiastics  hi^ving  thus  got  into  the  churcbes^ 
the  ^ty  ^^  oo  reason  wby  they  might  not  obtain  the  sw^ 
&youc  i;  they  thought  that  all  men  were  equal  ia  the  grave^ 

that 
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lluit  d^lti  If^  tjift  ifiighty  leveller ;  and  if  tbey  were  allowed 
tob§  i^aiPtitV^s  pf  the  benefit  of  tt)e  qhurch  when  living,  thej 
knew  W  reason  why  they  #hou)d  be  eKcIudec}  when  deadt 
th^y  Uk4^  uppi>  thefoselves  a$  God's  people,  as  well  as 
prino^  wi  Qlmgy  l  and  thai  fpr  the  sake  of  tjie  people  both 
primes  a^d  clf^^  were  appointed,  and  their  offices  institutpd 
by  AUniffhty  Cpd ;  tb^y  thQught  the  pne^t^  took  top  vfiv^^k 
upon  fthtm^  that  a)l  the  congregation  was  holy,  and  th^refort 
pleaded  for  the  same  liberty  and  privileges  of  burial  p|a<sas  ia 
i^tfurche^  4nd  church  yards  a9  others  had. 

Th^  greatest  and  wealthiest  began  finst,  -»nd  were  accordr 
i^glj  ft4mltp4 ;  and  if  friendship  could  not  purchase  that 
fij^TOur^  th^r^  was  some  courteous  obligation  which  nevei 
f^eeta  with  a  denial ;  for  gratitude  is  a  just  debt,  and  byt  a 
f^fl^nf^M^  return :  aiid  therefore  th^  nouncil  of  Voison  pru^ 
^«l%  pip^idodj  ift  the  year  44?>  '<  that  pp  graves  should 
be  8914  in  chwrchi|Si  aiP(4  that  pptbin^  should  bp  deinandpd 
fof  bi,uryif)g  in  chi^^^plH^f  but  that  that  should  be  kindly  r&i 
cei^Yp^s  w4^i^h  4^^  p^ipsw  shquld  bequeath  to  the  clergy  by 
last  iprijl,a^  p  Iagf|cy  for  hei^g  buried  In  the  church  or  chiifoli 
yard/*  They  would  not  be  suspe^t^^  of  selling  graVQs,  they 
scon^  tprbe  l^ribed  ff^r-  the  permiMm,  but  did  not  think  it 
najifsttp  ^  pbliged  by  lh^.  irrefj^tible  charm  and  influence 
of  p  Ifig^cy.  Therefore  the  panon  law9  of  En^and  decreed^ 
^' t^t  no  layman  should  be  periyittpd  to  bp  buried  in 
churphes  but  such  as  had  merited  by  good  life,  whereof  the 
clergy  were  to  Imb  judges;"  and  that  the  good  life  signified 
here,  waa  either  tPio^py  nr  lands,  is.  easily  interpreted. 

Having  traped  thia  mode  of  sepulture  to  pride  and  ambi-. 
tion^  wp  shall  next  prove  that  a  second  cause  of  hiiryii^  in 
chiifcheswn^  from  ^pedrstition  and  error;  for  thQU|;hi  Jp^ 
rome  Zanchy  says  <<  that  the  primitive  votaries  nspd. to  nppft 
at  the  f^oiAbs  of  the  martyrs  on  the  anniversaries  of  thek  auf- 
^eringjs,^  V^i^a  Qod  wrought  mpny  miracles,  to  testify  thnk 
those  h^sservAQts  were  in  beave^^  and  to  engage  othara^^  A» 
likeres^lp^pBs;  aqd  that  the  Chrialian^  paid  a  veneragrion  to 
their  ^cks  ;*'  yet  we  must  freely  pckupwledge^  thai  we  can* 
9ot  givp  uffpVcit  pvpdic  tp  ^p  i|D]^psi|iQ«8  of  ikMflP  legends 

which 
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which  hare  deluded  mankind ;  first  by  the  admiratidfi,  and 
by  degrees  to  the  adoration  of  relicks,  or  the  pretended  re- 
licks  of  saints.  Therefore  we  are  disgusted  even  with  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  when,  in  the  year  590)  he  brought  into 
the  churches,  and  set  up  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  reKcks 
enshrined  in  cases  of  gold,  sometimes  set  up  upon,  over^ 
but  generally  under  the  altar,  which  made  living  men  flock 
towards  and  bury  their  dead  there,  in  hopes  both  might  re- 
ceive some  benefit  from  their  emanation. 

The  bishops  carried  on  this  imposture  to  the  greatest  de« 
groe,  and  promdted  the  superstition  for  the  sake  of  lucre; 
the  Spanish  bishops  in  their  processions  caused  the  relicks  of 
taints  to  be  hung  about  their  own  necks,  and  being  thus 
adorned,  were  carried  in  chairs  by  their  deacons  to  be  shewn 
to  the  people;  and  after  the  manner  of  mountebanks,  they 
exposed  the  relicks  for  cure  of  all  diseases  of  body  land 
mind,  and  by  such  impious  means  made  no  small  gam;  for 
a  touch,  or  a  kiss  of  these  pieces  of  corruption  could  not  be 
obtained  without  a  valuable  consideration  by  the  common 
people.  This  practice  was  forbidden  as  scandalous,  by  t 
council  held  in  the  year  675. 

The  second  council  of  Nice  decreed,  ^*  that  such  churches 
as  had  been  consecrated  without  relicks,  should  have  relicks 
deposited  there,  with  solemnity  of  public  prayer:  but  fur- 
ther, that  no  churches  for  the  future  should  be  consecrated 
without  relicks;  and  that  bishops  presuming  to  consecrate 
difierently  should  be  deposed.  A  doctrine,  that  in  time  let 
a  thousand  superstitions  into  the  church,  and  opened  the  way 
to  infinite  frauds  and  impostures ;  and  such  as  the  blessed 
saints  themselves,  if  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  things  below,  could  not  but  look  upon  with  the  utmost 
detestation  and  abhorrence. 

The  people,  therefore,  being  persuaded  by  die  clergy^ 
and  being  willing  to  believe,  that  the  saints  departed^  bad  a 
love  for  the  saints  here  below,  and  that  they  prayed  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  interceded  for  them  in  heaven; 
and  that  their  remains,  their  bones  and  ashes  had  virtue 
to  do  as  much  good  to  the  dead  bodies  as  their  spirits 
-  could 
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could  to  tbe  souls  of  men ;  the  sacred  relicks  were  as  gree* 
dily  sought  for,  for  the  good  of  the  dead,  as  ever  they  had 
been  for  the  living  before ;  and  thereupon  the  nearest  grave 
to  the  altar  was  esteemed  the  most  virtuous,  and  consequently 
to  be  purchased  at  any  rate. 

The  homage  to  ambition  and  error  induced  a  desire  of  lu* 
ere,  and  therefore  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  in  T7U 
the  monks,  to  acquire  wealth  ran  up  and  down  with  the  bones 
and  other  relicks  of  the  saints ;  and  under  the  umbrage  ci 
this  kind  of  zeal,  used  all  indirect  means  to  enrich  them^ 
selves,  insomuch  that  the  emperor  took  cognizance  of  their 
conduct,  and  forbade  such  iniquitous  proceedings.  Their 
object,  however,  was,  that  in  order  to  get  the  burial  of  the 
d&td  within  their  cloisters,  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
oblations.  Thence  we  hear  in  the  middle  ages,  both  here  in 
England,  and  abroad,  so  much  of  mortuaries,  oblations^ 
corse-presents,  gifb,  synihola  anima,  and  pecunia  sepuU 
chralisj  all  which  were  first  voluntary,  but  were  afterwards 
enforced ;  for  we  have  a  decree  of  Simon  Mepham,  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1328,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ''  that  they  who  endeavour  to 
reduce  oblations  to  a  certain  small  sum,  are  denounced  ex- 
communicate by  the  greater  excommunication  till  they  make 
satisfaction."  And  what  heavy  burdens  the  clergy  laid  on 
the  people  in  this  land  for  oblations,  mortuaries^  and  fees 
for  burials,  even  to  the  impoverishing  of  them,  may  be  seen 
in  most  of  our  ecclesiastical  histories. 

If  the  authority  of  Platina  may  be  relied  upon,  Charles 
the  Great,  and  tlie  succeeding  emperors  had  conferred  wealth 
and  authority  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  had  raised  pre«r 
lates  to  the  grandeur  and  state  of  princes,  that  the  bishops 
and  clergy  became  the  most  ambitious  and  avaritious  of  all 
men. 

The  mode  of  burial  in  churches  was  introduced  into  £ng«. 
land  by  Cuthred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  seventh 
century,  previous  to  which,  inhumation  was  performed  ifi 
the  open  fields. 

CttChbert,  the  tenth  w:hbishop  of  Canterbury  from  SU 
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Ad^titf,  in  tlie  year  798,  procui*ed  the  privilege  tirbtii  (he 
pope,  to  have  churcb-jrards  fdr  interment.  And  Dr.  I6ett 
acknowledges  that  the  antient  custom  of  the  Englkti  chttrcb, 
which  nevef  safTered  the  bodies  of  Christians  tb  bd  btiHed  in 
cburchesy  was  changed,  and  the  burial  in  churches  ihirb^ 
dflced  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eight  century,  about  th^  year 
7M."  Even  so  fette  as  the  year  1076,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
iiAiak  the  Conqueror,  the  council  held  at  Winchester,  under 
Lafrfhtnc  arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury,  forbid  tlte  butiat  in 
clmrcbes  by  the  ninth  canon. 

Thus  what  was  origifially  ccfnsidered  a  profanation,  was 
ritindatdy,  through  the  corruption  of  future  times,  deemed 
the  Only  n^eans  to  attain  the  blessings  of  eternal  happi- 
ness! 

W6  hsave  been  thtts  diffuse  upon  cemeteries,  relicks,  kc. 
89  very  fifiw  antient  churches*  in  this  metropolis  were  without 
their  share  of  such  objects  of  superstitious  veneration ;  and 
therefore,  the  subject  is  very  nearly  connected  with  the  ge« 
neral  plan  of  our  work. 

TALLOW  GHANDLEHS'  HALL. 

THIS  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  built  on  arcades,  o^ 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  enclosing  a  neat  square,  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  center. 

The  Company  of  TALtOW  CHANDLERS  ai*c  of  ^eat 
antiquity,  and  formerly  dealt  not  only  in  candles,  but  in  oil, 
vinegar,  butter,  hops,  soap,  &c.  They  were  incorporated 
by  Edward  IV.  artd  coi^firmed  by  James  L  In  the  third  of 
Henry  VIII.  they  were  appointed  to  search  oils,  and  had  a 
power  to  destroy  such  as  were  mingled  or  corrupt ;  but  ex- 
eeeding  their  commissit^n,  by  destroying  oils  which  rtiight 
have  been  useful,  artd  havirig  received  no  fees  for  their  trou- 
ble, the  privilege  was  disused. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  1551,  the  Tallow 
Chandlers  being  disgusted  with  $ome  act  which  £he  magis- 
tracy of  London  had  enforced,  respecting  the  priced  of  their 
commodities,  they  by  universal  consent  refused  to  sell  any ; 
and  they  carried*  their  ob^inacy  to  such  a  pitchy  that  eom- 

plaint 
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piaint  was  made  to  die  iki«y  aod  eotmciU  who  Utmoi  ohlen^ 
Gominanding  tkem  to  sell  their  caniUca  as  usual^  and  ioi|Ri* 
soned  «onie  of  the  xefractory. 

In  the  feign  of  Elieabetb,  deomts  and  abuses  in  tcade  were 
as  miich  pnctised  as  of  iater  years.  About  the  year  1576^ 
on  enquiry  was  iastttated  by  this  cooifiaBy  cooceniing  the 
fiasda,  then  nsen  to  a  great  height  in  their  trade;  the  reiiiilt 
was,  that  they  agreed  Soger  Tjrler,  one  ef  the  wardens,  and 
a  just  man,  should  i^ipiy  to  the  qaeen  finr  a  new  grant  ta 
search  and  destroy  eorrupt  wares,  &c.  and  they  petitioned 
her  majesty  **  that  whereas  much  counterfeit  vinegar  was 
made  of  corrupt  beer  and  ale,  and  the  saoM  coloured,  and 
mingled  with  unwholesome  dredges,  as  well  within  the  liberty 
of  London,  as  also  in  St.  Catharine's,  Wfaiteehafid,  Shore* 
ditch,  St.  John's,  Clerfcenwe]!,  and  other  aaeh  like  plaeas^ 
the  same  being  corrupt,  was  unmeet  to  bcused^  and  jwt  the 
same  was  sdd  into  llie  eity  for  good  and  perfect.  The  people 
thereby  deceired,  besides  the  fear  of  great  lafeetMin  to  km 
bred  therewith :  And  also  firkins  of  salt  butter,  mbgled  aad 
packed  up  with  oM  musty  butter  in  divers  parts  of  tho^  fir» 
kins :  And  the  like  abuse  used  in  oil  and  bops :  ¥&t  reforma* 
Yion  whereof,  the  master  and  wardens  were  moved  m  con- 
science to  procure  redress,  and  therefore  petitioned  her  ma- 

''  The  dredges  used  for  coloofing  vinegar  were  eUer4)er» 
ries,  privet-berries,  turnsole,  and  similar  ingredients.  The 
musty  and  mouldy  batter  was  packed  in  the  heart  of  the 
vessels  of  butter ;  the  sallet  oils  were  mix^  with  Lisbon  oil ; 
the  old  and  musty  hops  were  packed  in  thie  heart  of  the  sacks 
of  hops,  and  a  great  quantity  ef  red  sand  mioglod  with  the 
^aiiie,  to  make  them  weigh  heavy." 

The  conseqaence  of  this  was  that  the  queeA  ovdcared  hcs* 
letters  patent,  appointmg  the  master,  wardens,  and  commoii* 
alty  of  Tallow  Chandlers  to  be  searchers,  examiners,  view- 
ers, and  triers  of  all  soap,  vinegar^  butter,  hops,  and  ofls, 
within  London,  Southwark,  St.  Catharine's,  Whitechapd, 
Shoreditch,  Westmiast^,  St.  John's,  Clerk^nwell,  and  $(. 
Giles  in  the  Fields.    And  prohibition  was  given  that  ''  no 
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man  should  put  to  sale  any  of  tbe  premises,  before  they  trere 

searched,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture ;  the  one  moiety  of  the 

forfeitures  to  the  queen,  and  tbe  other  to'  the  searchers ;  and 

for  the  payment  of  the  searchers,  there  was  an  imposition 

upon  every  barrel  of  good  soap,  2d.  and  so  proportionably ;. 

upon  a  tun  of  vinegar,  8^. ;  upon  a  barrel  of  butter,  Qd. ; 

upon  a  tun  of  Seville  oil,  8^. ;  upon  a  sack  of  hops,  Sd. ; 

and  so  upon  less  quantities  proportionably ;  with  a  clause  of 

fevocation  of  these  letters  patent  for  "misuser. ^^ 

This  roused  the  lord  mayor  and  tbe  magistracy  of  the 

city,  to  oppose  what  was  deempd  an  invasion  of  the  city  pri* 

Tileges;  they  resisted  tbe  execution  of  the  patent,  on  th^ 

ground  that  in  all  the  places  where  tbe  searches  were  to  be 

made  there  were  already  sufficient  authorities  to  inflict  pe* 

nalties  on  breach  x£  the  law,  and  that  there  was  no  jdaces 

where  che  Tallow  Chandlers  were  allowed  to  exercise  that 

<Ace  without  encroaching,  upon  the  inheritance  of  other 

men*    And  with  respect  to  tbe  city,  ^^  the  imposition  con-^ 

tained  in  the  letters  patent  alluded  to,  was  against  the  com* 

mon  law,  and  the  liberty  of  every  subject  in  his  goods;  and 

i^inst  the  free  traffic  of  the  city  of  London,  granted  by 

charter,  in  the  50th  of  Henry  III. ;  that  there  was  no  need 

of  this  patent,   for  the  Tallow  Chandlers  searching  these 

commodities;  because  the  lord  mayor  was  bound,  by  his  oath 

in  the  Exchequer,  to  perform  the  said  search.^ 

The 

*  It  may  not  be  impertinent  in  this  plate  to  lubjoin  the  Oath  of 
THE  Lord  Mayor  op  London,  in  detail,  from  the  Red  Book  op 
THE  £xcHEav£R|  kept  in  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office,  Ex- 
chequer. 

"  Ye  shall  twere  That  ye  shall  seme  weele  and  trewly  cure  souerayft 
Lord  Edward  the  Sixt  by  the  grace  oFGod,  &c.  in  the  Office  of  Mairalte 
in  the  Cittee  of  London,  and  the  same  Cite  ye  shall  kepe  surely  and 
•aufly  unto  the  Use  of  oure  said  Souerayne  Lorde  the  Kyng  of  EngTond 
and  of  his  Heires  Kynges  of  England.  And  the  Profit  of  the  Kyng  ye 
•hall  do  in  all  Thyngs  that  to  you  longeth.  And  the  Rightes  of  the  King 
and  that  that  longith  to  the  Corone  ye  shall  trewly  kepe.  Ye  shall  not 
assent  unto  Decres  nor  Concelement  of  the  Rightes  nor  of  the  Franchises 
of  the  Kyng*  And  there  where  ye  may  knowe  the  Rightes  of  the 
Kyng  or  of  the  Corone,  be  it  in  Landes,  Rentys,  or  in  Franchises 
or  in  Suytes  conceled  or  withdrawen  ye  shall  put  youre  Power  to  calle  it 

ageyn, 
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The  Tallow  Chandlers*  Company  are  governed  by  a  master, 
four  wardens,  and  thirty-eight  assistants;  with  a  livery. 
Lower  down  on  Dowgate  Hill  stands 

SKINNERS*  HALL. 

THE  front  of  this  building  is  very  elegant»  being  com- 
posed of  modern  windows  between  pilasters,  and  a  massy 
pediment,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  company.  The  apartments  are  very  stately ;  the 
hall-room  being  neatly  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  the  parlour 
with  cedar.  In  this  hall  several  lord  mayors  kept  their  may- 
oralty, and  the  East  India  Company  kept  their  courts,  for 
ivhich  they  paid  a  rent  of  400/.  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century. 

The  company  purchased  their  ball  and  four  small  tenements 
in  this  parish,  and  two  tenements  in  that  of  St.  Martin  Orgar^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  had  licence  of  mortmain  from 
the  king  to  hold  them.  It  was  afterwards  called  dipped  HaU» 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Edward  II.  it  was  possessed  by 
Ralph  de  Cob  ham,  who  had  also  five  shops  adjoining. 

This  Ralph  de  Cobham  was  a  branch  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  same  name  in  Kent.  His  brother  Stephen  was  created 
knight  of  the  Bath  by  Edward  I.  and  was  summoned  as  a 
baron  to  parliament.    Ralph  assisted  Edward  II.  in  his  French 

• 

ageyn,  and  if  ye  may  not  do  it,  ye  shall  tell  it  unto  the  Kyng  or  to  those 
of  his  councell  of  whom  ye  shall  understande  for  to  be  certeyne  that  they 
•hall  en  forme  the  Kyng  thereof.    And  ye  shall  trewly  and  rightewisely 
trete  thep^eple  of  yourc  Baillie.    And  Right  ye  shall  do  to  every  Per* 
tone^  as  well  to  straunge  as  to  priuey,  to  Pore  as  -to  Riche  in  that  that 
loogeth  to  you  for  to  do.    And  that  for  Highnes,  nor  for  Riches,  for 
Gift,  Promys,  Fauour  nor  Hate,  ye  shall  no  wrong  do  to  eny  Persone, 
nor  to  no  Man  ye  shall  the  Right  lette.    Ye  shall  not  take,  by  the  which 
the  Kyng  may  lese  or  be  the  which  the  Right  may  be  lettyd.    And  also 
that  ye  shall  sette  goode  kepyng  upon  th  assise  of  Brede,  Wyne,  Ale, 
Fysb,  Flesh,  Com,  and  of  all  other  Victualles.  And  also  of  Weeyghtet 
and  Mesures  in  the  seide  City  doyng  sadde  and  due  Ezecucion  upon  the 
Defautes  th^t  there  shall  be  founde  accordyng  to  all  the  Sututz  thereof 
made  not  repeled.    And  that  in  all  Thynges  to  the  Meire  of  the  seide 
Cite  longyng  for  to  be  done  well  and  trewly  ye  shaU  have  you,  and  doo: 
60  Ged  help  you  and  Holy  doing." 

S  2  wars. 
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wars,  and  was  sammoned  to  parliaroent  io  the  eighteenth 
year  of  that  reign.      He  left  Edward  III.  heir  to  all  bis 

lands. 

How  this  house  came  to  be  thus  alienated  is  uncertain ;  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  affront  having  been  offered  to 
the  fickle  Henry  or  his  equally  inconsiderate  grandson  £d^ 
>mrd,  th^  house  was  torn  from  the  first  purchasers  and  be- 
«towed  on  Ralph  de  Cobham  or  his  family. 

Edward  III.  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  more  ju^ice  in 
Ihe  commeneeknent  of  his  reign  than  hk  predecessors.  He 
incorporated  the  company  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
havmg  possession  of  Copped  Hall,  restored  it  to  its  proper 
owners. 

At  this  time  the  Company  of  Skinners  were  divided  into 
two  brotherhoods  of  C&rpus  Christie  one  at  St.  Mary  Spital, 
the  other  at  St.  Mary  Bethlem  ;  but  Richard  II.  in  the  eigh* 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  granted,  that  they  should  console 
date  the  two  bodies  by  the  name  of  the  Fraternity  of  C&rpus 
ChrisHot  Skinners;  and  on  Corpus  C%m/t  day,  it  wascus^i^ 
tomary  in  the  afternoon,  for  them  to  make  a  grand  procession 
through  the  principal  streets  of  London,  "  in  which,*'  says 
Btow,  "  were  borne  more  than  one  hundred  torches  of  wax, 
(costly  garnisbed)  burning  light,  and  above  two  hundred 
clerks  and  priests  in  surplices  and  copes,  singing.  After 
which,  came  the  sheriffit*  servants,  the  clerks  of  the  Comp* 
ters,  chaplains  for  the  sheriffs,  the  mayor^s  Serjeants,- the 
counsel  of  the  eity^  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  and 
Aen  the  Skinhers  in  their  best  liveries.** 

The  l^innerB*  Company  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
ti^en  sables,  lutetnes,  and  other  rich  furrs,  were  worn  by 
the  monarchs,  nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  This  is  no- 
ticed by  Henry  Lane,  in  a  letter  to  Hackluit,  the  collector 
of  voyages,  in  1567,  when  speaking  of  fiirrs,  he  ifays,  ^*  It 
was  a  gtieat  pity  but  it  should  be  renewed,  especially  in 
courts  and  among  magistrate,  not  only  for  the  restoring  of 
an  old  worshipfiil  art  and  company,  but  also  because  they 
are  for  our  climate  wbolesomcj  delicate,  grave,  and  comely^ 
expressing  dignity,  comforting  age,  and  of  long  coutinuaoce^ 
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and  better  widi  tmhil  co6t  to  be  preseimsd  than  tiieM 
siiksy  shag»,  and  rags,  wherein  a  great  part  of  the  weiitk  oC 
the  laod  is  hastily  coDsatned.'' 

At  this  period  the  Skinners  were  numeroas  and  wealthy; 
they  also  contributed  Very  Hberally  towards  the  necesntiea  of 
the  state^  and  gave  considerable  ^mpbymeDt  to  the  ^wen^ 
or  preparers  of  white  leather,  and  otte*  of  the  poorer  tlavaa 
of  people  throughout  the  reahn.  But  the  merchants,  budb 
English  and  aliens,  having  engroflsad  their  trade,  and  es* 
ported  the  skins  which  they  bad  procured  from  pedkis  aa4 
petty  chapmen,  that  the  skin  tnide  in  England  was  rery  ma- 
teriaUy  injured:  this  caused  a  controversy  between  the  SkiA# 
oers  and  the  Eastland  merchants.  The  coosequcBce  wm» 
that  the  company  petitioned  queen  Elizabeth  *'  that  no  ped* 
lars  or  petty  chapmen  might  gather  or  engroas  any  diins  er 
furs  of  the  breed  of  Engfatad,  bat  under  licence  of  two  jfou 
tices  of  the  peace :  that  l^ose  who  were  thus  licenced  dioald 
QOi  make  sale  of  any  such  skins  or  furs  so  gathered  by  tfaan^ 
except  to  some  persons  known  to  be  of  the  trade  of  SkinnerSi 
and  that  all  others  might  be  restrained  to  buy  and  transpoxt 
them." 

The  Eastland  Company,  opposed  this  petition,  and  on  tbfe 
other  hand  required,  **  to  have  free  licence  to  buy,  provide, 
and  eogross  in  any  place  whatsoever,  and  of  all  persons,  aft 
manner  of  coney-skins,  raw  or  tawed,  and  at  their  pleasure 
to  transport  them,  in  any  bottom  whatsoever,  unto  any  place^ 
yielding  the  ordinary  custom/' 

The  Skinners*  Company  bad  also  powerful  resistance  froua 
the  mayor  and  ridermen,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  trea* 
surer,  urgmg  *<  that  this  practice  of  the  Skinners,  that  all 
the  skins  of  the  breed  of  England  must  first  pass  through  the 
hands  and  property  of  some  freeman  of  that  company,  before 
they  should  be  transported,  Would  be  to  the  exceeding  gretft 
pn^dice  not  only  c^  the  liberty  of  the  city,  but  of  all  other 
traders  into  foreign  parts,  within  this  whole  reafan.  And  the 
patent  being  ready  drawn  by  the  advice  of  learned  council, 
and  in  great  forwardness  to  be  signed  by  the  queen,  they 
prayed  the  toid  treasurer  t»  be  a  means  to  stay  the  aame,  till 
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such  time  as  be  should  be  better  informed  touching  the  great 
inconveniences  which  would  grow  thereby :  for  which  pur- 
pose they  had  appointed  certain  of  the  aldermen  and  others 
to  attend  upon  him." 

It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  result  of  these  various  ap. 
plications;  it  is  not  however  improbable,  but  that  the  skin- 
ning tnule  declined  from  this  period ;  for  the  fur-borders, 
except  to  robes  of  estate,  were  disused,  and  only  the  articles 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  manufactures  where  skins  formed 
It  principal  part  were  continued. 

During  the  last  century,  however,  the  trade  has  resumed 
its  importance,  and  has  increased  equally  with  the  other  vast 
branches  of  commerce.  **  The  skins,  and  the  hair  of  beasts, 
inanufactured,  become  parchment  and  vellum,  leather,  of 
which  are  made  boots  and  shoes,  saddles,  harness  and  fumi« 
tare  for  horses,  gloves  ^nd  garments,  coaches  and  chairs, 
household  stufis,  covers  of  books,  drinking  vessels,  and  furrs 
for  clottthing,  hats  and  caps.  These  portions  of  trade  ren« 
ller  the  skin  manufacture  a  very  considerable  concern. 

The  several  sorts  in  use  are. 


SKINS. 

Kip 

Tyger 

Foynes 

3uck  or  peer 

Lamb 

Vizer 

Grjes 

Skin 

Lion 

Woodttode,  &c. 

Jennets 

Calf 

Mooze 

Leopards 

Coney 

Musquash 

FURRS, 

Letuis 

Cordovan 

Panther 

Ermines 

Luezemes 

Dog 

Pelts 

Badger  Skins 

Martrons 

Dog*fiih 

Portugal 

Bear  Skins 

Miniver 

£lk 

Raccoon 

Beaver 

Minks 

Fiiher  Skin 

Seal 

Budge  of  varioui 

t  Mole  Skins 

Fox 

Shagreen 

Kinds 

Otter  ditto 

Goat 

Shamrooy 

Calabars 

Ounce  ditto 

Gold  Skint 

Sheep 

Cats 

Sablers 

Hare 

Spruce 

Dockerert 

Weazle 

Husse  Skins 

Swan 

Fitches 

Wolf 

Kid 

Sablea 

Foxes,  various 

Wolverine,  &c. 

This  compa,ny  support  the  Free-schools  of  Tunbridge; 
Kingscleer,  and  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire;  Woodstock^ 
Oxfordshire,  and   Hackney ; 

Almshouses,  of  Great  St.  Helens,  and  Mile-end  ; 
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Exhibitions  to  twelve  poor  scholanr  from  Tunbridge  and 
other  schools; 

Lectures  ,  at  Basingstoke,  St.  Michael  Basishaw,  and  Wood* 
stock.    They  dispense  annual  gifts  to  the  following  parishes: 

IN   LONDON, 

Alhallows,  Lombard  Street  Alhallows,  London  Wall 

St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  St.  Michael  Bassishaw 

St  Sepulchre  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate 

St«  Bartholomew  the  Less  St.  Swithen 

St.  Dunstan  in  the  West  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and 

St.  Antholin  St.  Margeret  Moses. 

IN   KENT. 

Tunbridge  Dutton  at  Home 

Bidborough  and 

Speldhurst  Darenth. 

Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.    Basingstoke  and  Kingscleer, 
in  Hants^    Hackney,  in  Middlesex. 

Hospitals,— Christ's,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Prisons, — Newgate,  Ludgate,  andthe  five  Compters.   And 
they  expend  in  general  charity  between  700/.  and  1000/. 

The  government  of  the  Skinners*  Company  is  vested  in  a 
master,  four  wardens,  sixty  assistants,  and  a  livery,  the 
members  of  which,  on  account  of  their  opulence,  pay  no 
quarterage.  Every  person  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  tins 
corporation  must  be  presented  to  the  lord  mayor. 
.  Six  kings,  five  queens,  one  prince,  nine  dukes,  and  others 
of  the  lesser  nobility  have  been  members  of  this  company. 

Below  this  hall,  on  Dowgate  Hill,  was  formerly  a  college 
of  priests,  denominated  Jesus  Commons,  **  which  was  well 
furnished,"  says  Stow,  ^*  with  brass,  pewter,  napery,  plate, 
&c.  besides  a  fair  library,  well  stored  with  books."  There 
is  no  account  when,  or  why  this  foundation  took  place ;  but 
it  was  bestowed  on  a  number  of  priests,  who  were  to  keep 
commons  there;  and  upon  a  vacancy,  either  by  death  or  re« 
signation,  others  were  admitted.  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses,  the  college  was  converted  into  tenements. 

Elbow  Lane  was  in  Stow's  time  called  Paternoster 
Lane  ;  but  more  remotely,  Les  Arches  ;  at  the  corner  wa^ 
a  great  stone  house,  called  Old  Hall,  which  had  formerly 
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W^qged  tb  WilHam  is  Pani  k  Archf  and  by  faim  given  td 
the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark,  in  the  rwgti  of 
Henry  I.  Robert  de  Suffolk  also  gara  to  Walter  Darford,  bid 
tmeloseat  with  the  appurlenaDcey  in  the  lane,  called  Le$ 
Arches f  in  the  parish  of  St.  Aficbael  de  Pater-noster  churchy 
between  the  wall  of  the  fieM  called  Winchester-fiekl  on  the 
east|  and  the  aame  land  on  the  west,  &c.  He  also  niakes 
mentimi  of  <<  a  stone  house,  called  Stoda  de  Winton,  jtixm 
Stodum  Bridge,  which  in  that  lake  was  over  Walbrook  water.'* 
As  the  word  StoAein  is  prx>bably  derived  from  the  Saxon  T^"^^ 
a  place  for  breeding  horses >  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this 
might  have  been  so  appropriated  as  a  possession  of  the  an- 
tient  bishops  of  WincbcHter. 
In  this  lane  is 

DYERS*  HALL: 

A  neat  modem  structure,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  HI 
the  principal  entrance,  ^'ith  an  ardi  fnr  vaults  underneath. 

Having  already  mentipoed  bow  the  company  iagoverned,* 
we  shall  add  in  this  place,  th^t»  by  aa  act  of  pajrliaaieiit 
passed  in  the  13th  year  ^f  the  reiga  of  Geofgis  L  ^'  all  per- 
sons occupying  the  trade  of  dyeing  woolbA  natAufacftufett 
within  the  city  of  London,  or  ten  miles  comipaaa,  abaiU  be 
subject  to  the  hispection  of  the  Compa42y  ^  Dyon  9i  tj»* 
don ;  and  the  laaster,  wardens,  and  eourt  of  eaabtMta  nf  the 
said  company,  may  appoint  searchers  withiB  Aeaaid limits; 
and,  out  of  the  said  limits,  justices  at  their  qiiai*»«80#n6» 
may  appoint  such  searchers ;  who^  taking  to  their  assiidtiHice 
a  constable,  or  other  peaee  officer  (who  aoe  required  to  be 
assisting)  may,  at  all  seasonable  times  in  the  ilay-time,  enter 
the  shop,  or  workhouse  of  any  persons  using  the  trade  of. 
^y^ingy  ^o  search  all  cloths,  and  other  wocdlen  goods,  to  be 
flyed  black  or  blue ;  and  any  person  opposing  forfeits  Id. 
All  forfeitures  by  this  act»  within  the  city  of  London,  and 
ten  miles  distance^  ahall  go  one  moiety  to  the  infocaier,  and 
the  other  to  the  cxHopany  of  Dyers/^ 

We  should  observe,  Jhowever,  tliat  the  art  of  dyeing  is  not 
confined  to  cloths;  it  extends  towoob  &}t  tapestry^  ailkfly 
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thready  hats,  leather  and  skins,  wood  for  veneering,  bone, 
born,  ivory,  bom  in  imitation  of  tortoise-shell,  paper,^ 
parchment,  &c.  the  various  processes  of  which  are  amply 
explained  in  most  treatises  on  arts  and  science. 

Nearly  opposite,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Elbow  Lane^  is 

INNHOLDERS  HALL; 

a  substantial,  but  not  an  exteiisive  structure. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  king  Henry  VUL 
on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1515,  by  the  style  ot 
'^  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Company,  of  the  Art  or  Mys- 
tery of  tnuholders  of  the  City  of  London.**  It  is  a  livery 
company,  the  thirty-second  on  the  city  list;  and  is  governed 
by  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

In  Thames  Street,  proceeding  westward,  is  Friars  Lancp 
dt  Joiners*  Buildings,  so  called  from 

JOINERS*  HALL*^ 

which  is  a  neat  structure,  and  remarkably  for  a  magnificent 
screen  at  the  entrance,  with  carvings  of  demi-savages  and 
other  ornaments;  the  great  parlour  is  also  coated  with  ce« 
dar.  The  piers  of  the  gateway  are  handsomely  decorated 
with  leaden  statues  of  river  gods.  However,  the  whole  ia 
deserted  by  the  company,  and  the  premises  are  used  as  a 
dwelling  house  and  warehouses. 

The  JOINERS*  COMPANY  were  a  brotherhood  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  Their  hall  was  given  by  a  widow,  who 
enjoined  them,  in  consideration  of  that  gift  to  procure  a 
number  of  masses  for  her  soul* 

They  were  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year 
1565,  and  are  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  twenty- 
four  assistants,  and  a  livery  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. This  induced  such  as  were  anxious  to  form  a  majority 
at  elections,  to  become  liverymen.  Consequently  two  lord 
mayors  appear  upon  the  books  during  the  present  reign: 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1775,  afterwards  charn^ 
berlain ;  and  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  Knight,  lord  mayor,  1781, 
now  high-bailiff  of  Southwark,  and  father  of  the  city. 
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■  Empgkor's  Head  Lane  is  remarkable  for  a  custom  wbicb 
still  prevails.  In  a  book  of  chantries,  among  the  Harleian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  noted  that  John 
Breikelles  gave  an  annual  rent  of  9/.  issuing  from  a  tenement 
called  the  Emperor*s  Head,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Vintry ,  to  keep  an  obit.*  The  annual  donation  of  bread 
and  cheese  is  given  to  the  poor,  who  stand  on  the  hearth  of 
the  house  where  it  is  distributed,  and  drink  to  the  pious  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Brickelles  and  his  wife  in  a  cup  of  sack,  a  Latin 
grace  being  pronounced  at  the  time. 

Three  Cranes  Lane.  This  was  so  called  from  three 
large  cranes  of  timber  antiently  placed  on  the  Vintry  Wharf  to  • 
crane  up  wines.  The  lane  was  also  called  Painted  Tavern 
Lane,  on  account  of  a  tavern  which  was  painted,  probably 
with  emblematical  figures,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
The  original  name,  from  the  cranes  used  in  merchandize,  has 
been  grossly  mistaken;  it  is  now  represented  by  three  birds^ 
bearing  the  same  distinction. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  lane  was  The  Vintrie,  whence 
the  whole  ward  derives  its  denomination.f  This  was  a  spa- 
cious mansion,  built  of  stone  and  timber;  it  was  first  the 
residence  of  Sir  John  Gisors,  mayor,  and  also  constable  of 
the  Tower,  in  1311.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  in  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  Edward  II.  he  was  charged  with  several  harsh 
and  unjust  proceedings,  and,  being  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  king's  justices  to  answer  the  accusation,  in  L319, 
he  and  other  principal  citizens  fled,  and  put  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  rebellious  barons.  It  was  in  this 
bouse  that  Henry  Picard,  mayor  In  1356,  afterwards  feasted 
four  sovereign  pi'inces,  in  the  year  1363.  % 

Church  Lane  was  formerly  called  Fanners  Lane^  from 
one  of  its  owners.  It  obtained  the  present  denomination  on 
account  of  facing  the  place  where  stood  the  church  of 

^  An  Obii  was  an  office  performed  at  funerals,  when  the  corpse  was 
in  the  church,  and  before  it  was  buried ;  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
an  anniversary,  and  then  money  or  landa  were  given  towards  the  maiii>* 
tenance  of  a  priest  who  shoukl  perform  this  office  every  year* 

t  See  VeL  II.  p.  93.  %  Vol.  I.  p.  80, 
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SAINT  MARTIN,  VINTRY. 

THIS  church  wa9  as  antient,  at  least,  as  the  reiga  of  WiU 
liam  I. ;  for  Ralph  Peverell,  who  was  living  at  that  period, 
gave  the  advowson  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Gloucester; 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  which  presented  to  the  living  in  the 
year  1388«  and  till  the  alteration  of  the  conventual  to  a  ca« 
thedral  diurcfa  by  Henry  VIIL  After  many  inter-changes  of 
the  living,  which  by  the  above  alteration  had  devolved  to  the 
«rown,  Edward  VI.  granted  the  advowsoQ  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  and  bia  successors,  with  whom  the  presentation 
continues. 

The  fietbric  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1 3M,  by  the  execu- 
tors of  Matthew  Columbars,  a  Bourdeaux  n^rchant  in  winea, 
and  new  roofed  by  Sir  Ralph  Astry,  mayor,  in  1493.  This 
Biagistrate  died  next  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir. 

Here  was  ako  the  place  of  sepulture  for  Sir  John  Gisors, 
and  his  family.  Sir  John  founded  a  chantry  for  the  souls  of 
himself  and  Isabel  his  wife.  Its  first  patron  was  Bartholomew, 
lord  Burghersh,  in  1368,  and  after  him  John  Comwalleys, 
Esq.  who  presented  to  it  several  times. 

The  church  having  been  burnt  in  the  great  fire,  the  parish 
was  united  to  St.  Michael  Royal,  and  the  site  appropriated 
as  a  burial  ground. 

Among  the  eminent  clergjrmen  of  this  parish  the  following 
cannot  with  propriety  be  passed  over:  Dr.  Johh  Lesley j 
descended  firom  an  antient  family  of  that  name  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Having  been  matriculated  at  Aberdeen,  he 
afterwards  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  then  travelling 
into  Germany,  France,  &c.  became  famous  for  his  erudi* 
tion  and  hb  polished  manners.  He  conversed  in  French^ 
Spanish,  and  Italian  with  the  fisicility  of  the  natives;  and  ke 
had  such  an  extraordinary  command  of  Latin,  that  he  was 
comphmemed  whilst  he  resided  in  Spain,  with  the  expression 
that  **  Lesley  alone  can  speak  Latin  .'*  It  was  also  said  of 
kim  and  of  another  divine,  bearing  the  same  name,  that 
'*  No  man  preached  more  gracefully  than  the  one,  nor  with 
iBora  aatbority  than  the  other/'    These  various  accomplish* 
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ments  recommencled  him  to  James  I.  Chi^rlesL  and  Charles  lU 
who  admitted  him  of  their  council  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
He  vacated  this  living  in  1628,  on  his  promotion  to  be  bishop 
of  the  Isles.  He  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Ra- 
phoe  in  Ireland;  where  by  his  persevering  management  he 
increased  the  revenue  of  that  diocese  above  one  third ;  and 
built  a  palace  for  the  use  of  the  bishopric,  so  contrived  for 
strength  as  well  as  beauty,  that  it  served  as  a  fortress  during 
the  Irish  rebelKon  and  massacre  in  1641.  From  this  palace 
it  was,  when  Sir  Ralph  Gore  at  Matchribeg,  with  other  Bri^ 
tish  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  extremity,  by  a  long 
siege,  and  the  necessity  of  a  sudden  and  unconditional  sur« 
render  of  their  lives  to  the  merciless  cruelty  of  the  Irish,  that 
bishop  Lesley  sallied  amidst  the  flames  of  the  whole  country 
and  reheved  them,  at  the  moment  that  they  had  converted 
their  dishes,  &c.  into  balls.  This  also,  was  after  the  Loggan 
forces,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  had  refused  to  hazard 
the  relief.  He  raised  and  maintained  a  regiment  of  loyalists, 
besides  enduring  a  siege  in  his  episcopal  castle,  and  held  out 
to  the  last  extremity  before  he  surrendered  to  Cromwell'a 
forces.  The  news  of  the  Restoration  was  so  grateful  to  him 
that  he  rode  from  Chester  to  London  in  twenty «four  hours,  a 
vast  distance  at  that  time.  In  166L  he  was  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Clogher,  and  might  have  had  higher  preferments;  but 
be  excused  himself,  being  resolved  to  end  his  labours  among 
thos^  with  whom  he  had  been  a  joint  sufferer.  He  died  at 
Castle  Lesley  in  1671,  aged  upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 
The  oldest  bishop  then  in  Europe. 

Bruno  Ryves,  D.  D.  wasa  ikmous  and  eloquent  preacher) 
besides  this  living,  he  had  the  vicarage  of  Stanwell,  and  was 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  was  also  a  sufferer  by  the  grand 
rebellion,  sequestered  from  his  rectory,  and  driven  from  his 
vicarage,  he  wandered  about  in  danger  and  poverty.  His 
sovereign  conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  Chichester,  which^ 
however  produced  little  or  no  profit,  till  the  Restoration,  whea 
being  sworn  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary,  he  bad  the 
deanaries  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton  conferred  on  him. 
^e  was  also  rector  of  Acton  in  Middlesex,  and  Registrar  of 

the 
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the  Order  of  the  Garter;  besides  being  rector  of  Ilasleley  \n 
Oxfordshire.  He  died  at  Windsor  in  1677,  aged  eighty-one, 
and  was  burred  in  St.  George's  chapel.  His  Mercurius  Rus- 
ticos  is  well  known ;  he  also  published  sereral  other  works. 

Queen  Street^  or  New  Queen  Street,  was  formerly  cidled 
Broad  Lane,  on  account  of  its  more  convenient  space  for 
carting  goods  from  Vintry  Wharf.  At  the  south  end  of  this 
street  are  broad  stairs,  where  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  usu* 
ally  took  water  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  9th  of  No- 
vember,  when  they  went  to  be  sworn  into  office  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Within  a  few  years  Black-friars  Stairs  have  been 
appointed  for  these  purposes,  as  being  more  convenient,  and 
without  danger. 

This  street  was  formed  after  the  fire  as  a  continuation  of 
Sopar  Lane,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  direct  passage  from 
Guildhall  to  the  Thames.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  deemed 
necessary  that  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  which 
had  stood  across  where  the  new  street  is  formed,  should  con-* 
tinue  in  its  ruin,  e^ccept  a  part  now  occupied  as  a  burial 
ground;  the  opposite  side  also  has  been  built  upon;  but  it 
paved  with  flag  stones,  and  forms  a  handsome  area  before 
the  houses  in  Queen  Street. 

Maiden  Lake,  on  the  east  side  of  Queen  Street,  passing 
to  College  Hill,  was  antiently  called  Kerions  Lane^  from  a 
possessor  of.  that  name.  Richard  Chawcek,  citizen  and 
vintner,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow 
Lane,  his  tenement  and  tavern,  the  comer  of  Kerion  Lane. 

Trusting,  that  by  the  assistance  of  Stow  and  other  author 
rities,  we  have  been  successful  in  ascertaining  the  true  origin 
and  residence  oT  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  we  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  probability  goes,  to  trace  the  family  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

Mr.  Urry  seems  to  contemn  the  idea  of  Spegbt,  in  thinking 
that  one  Richard  Chaucer  was  his  father ;  and  states  it  as  aii 
improbability,  because  that  Richard  was  a  vintner,  and  at 
his  death  left  his  house,  tavern,  and  stock,  &c.  Stow  men« 
(ions  nothing  concerning  stock,  but  only  tenement  and  tavern ; 
l^nd  we  have  before  stated  that  Tabema  was  merely  a  ware- 
house 
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bouse  for  deporting  goods  previous  to  sale;*  tbis  conjecture 
is  strengthened  by  the  donation  of  bis  tenement  and  tavern ; 
that  is  his  house  and  warehouse  \  for  the  merchants  of  the 
Vintry  were  distinguished  by  the  names  Vinetarii  and  7a* 
hemariij  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  first  were  those 
who  dealt  in  the  importation  of  wine;  the  latter  were  the 
warehousemen,  who  retailed  it.  So  that  a  Vintner  and 
Tavemer  were  very  dii&rent  persons, 

Richard  Chaucer  was  therefore  not  a  tavern  keeper,  but 
an  a£Biuent  wine  merchant:  and  that  the  family  were  convert 
sant  in  trade,  is  evident  from  Geoffrey,  the  son,  being  em^* 
ployed  as  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London , 
with  the  proviso  that  he  should  personally  execute  the  office, 
and  write  the  accounts  relating  to  it  with  his  cwn  hand.-^ 
Thomas  his  first  son  was  also  a  merchant,  and  married  to 
Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bnrghershe,  brother  of  Bar* 
tholomew  Icnrd  Burghershe,  who  we  have  before  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  chantry  in  St.  Martin,  Vintry; 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  Worcester  House^ 

It  is  also  to  be  xecollecled  that  Kerion's  Lane  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  Royal,  which  Edward  IIL  called 
his  Inn,  and  that  the  houses  of  the  principal  nobility  were 
scattered  round  in  various  parts  of  the  Royal ;  therefore  the 
lesidence  of  Richard  Chaucer  being  near  tlie  court,  must 
bave  been  an  expensive  dwelling;  Urry  seems  also  to  say 
that  it  must  have  been  very  unnatural  in  the  father  to  leave 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  church,  when  his  son  was  a 
miaor  at  collie-  The  above  bequest  does  not  imply  the 
whole  of  his  possessions ;  f  and  we  conjecture  also  that  the 
Beigbbourhood  of  the  palace  and  Chaucer^s  house,  might 
cause  the  king  to  make  Geoffrey  his  page,  and  to  qualify  him 
in  the  university  at  the  royal  ezpence ;  and  this  might  induce 
the  poet,  when  he  lef^  the  university  to  apply  to  court  for 
the  preferments  which  he  afterwards  attained.  There  was 
not  that  distance  between  nobility  and  merchandize  which 

♦  Vol.  II.  p.  538. 

t  See  the  bcqneitt  •€  Stow't  father,  VoL  IL  p.  132, 
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bas  since  taken  pl^tce ;  and  till  it  can  be  discovered  who  the 
John  Chaucer  was  that  attended  Edward  III.  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Flanders^  in  1388,  we  must  be  on  the  side  of  those 
who  afErm  that  Richard  Chaucer,  wine-merchant,  was  the 
father  of  Geoffrey,  who  was  ten  years  of  age  when  the  above 
John  Chaucer  was  in  the  train  of  king  Edward.  Richard 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  when  hit 
son  was  twenty  years  of  age. 

SAINT  THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE. 

THIS  church  stood  in  Cloak  Lane,  and  belonged  from 
time  immemorial  to  the  canons  of  St.  PauVs  cathedral ;  it  con- 
tinues still  in  the  collation  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Here  was  a  perpetual  chantry  founded  for  the  souls  of 
Thomas  Romain  and  of  Julian  bis  wife,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  London  for  the  time  being  was  patron.  There  were  other 
chantries  in  addition,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  a  priest. 

Sir  William  Littlebury,  alias  Hprn,  was  so  named  by  Ed- 
ward ly.  on  account  of  his  excellent  blowing  of  the  horn, 
according  to  Stow,  who,  however,  mentions  him  again  as 
mayor  of  London  in  1437,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Horn  of  Snaylewell  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  had 
been  knighted  on  the  field  by  Henry  VII.  This  knight  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  gave  bis  house  in~ 
Bread  Street,  called  the  George,  to  the  company  of  Salters, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  maintain  a  priest  here,  who 
was  to  have  a  yearly  pension  of  SL  I3s.  ^d.  He  also  gave 
to  every  preacher  at  PauPs  Cross  and  at  the  Spital  4d.  for 
ever;  to  the  prisoners  at  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Marshalsea, 
and  King's  Bench,  10^.  at  Christmas,  and  the  same  donation 
at  Easter,  for  ever,  **  but,"  says  Stow,  "  these  legacies  are 
not  performed."  He  appointed  by  his  testament,  the  bells 
in  this  church  to  be  changed  for  four  new  bells,  but  that  also 
was  not  performed ;  and  gave  five  hundred  marks  towards 
repairing  the  high  roads  between  London  and  Cambridge, 
and  bis  dwelling  house,  with  the  garden  and  appurtenances 
to  be  sold,  and  bestowed  in  charitable  actions,  as  his  execu^ 

tors  should  answer  before  God. 

There 
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Th^re  were  several  other  benefactions  to  tfiis  chOrcfa^ 
which  was  burnt  in  the  year  1666,  and  the  parish  united  M 
that  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow  Lane. 

Among  the  clergy  who  officiated  here^  was  Thomas 
CArtwright^  bishop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Janies  If. 
Granger  says  of  this  prelate,  ^^  that  he  had  been  a  forward 
and  confident  preacher  at  the  time  of  the  Interregnum,  and 
proceeded  in  exact  conformity  with  the  powers  then  in  beings 
but  struck  in  with  the  royal  party  at  the  Restoration,  and  was 
no  less  forward  upon  all  occasions  to  express  his  loyalt}'.— 
He  was  made  one  of  tlie  king^s  chaplains^  was  sueces^irely  a  . 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's^  and  of  Durham,  and  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  Dr.  Womack  for  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's. 
In  the  reign  of  James,  he  enlisted  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
prerogative,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Chester  for  boldly  as^ 
serting  in  one  of  his  sermons,  '^  that  the  king^s  promises  to 
his  parliament  were  not  binding"  It  is  probable,  that  on 
such  slavish  terms  he  might  have  been  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  if  that  prince  had  continued  on  the  throne.  He 
sat  in  the  JEcclesiastical  Commission^*  and  was  one  of  the 
judges  sent  by  the  king  to  intimidate  the  fellows  of  Magda^ 
.  len  College  in  Oxford,  in  the  affair  of  Dr.  Parker^  wliom 
they  bad  refused  to  elect  their  president,  according  to  the 
royal  mandate.  Upon  the  devolution,  he  fled  into  France, 
where  he  officiated  as  minister  to  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
king's  household.  Upon  the  death  of  Jeth  Ward,  he  be- 
came titular  bishop  of  Salisbury.  James,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  neither  Protestant  nor  Papist,  had  little  or  no  esteem 
for  him.  He  died  of  the  flux  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  foU 
lowed  the  royal  adventurer,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1689."  f 
.  This  part  of  Cloak  Lane  was  antiently  called  Knight- 
Kiders  Street,  on  account  of  the  knights  armed  at  all  points, 
who  mounted  at  Tower  Royal,  and  proceeded  through  thi» 
street  till  they  came  to  Creed  Lane,  whence  crossing  Lud- 
gate  Street,  they  passed  into  Smithfield,  to  display  their 
feats  of  chivalry  before  the  royal  family,  nobility,  and  other 
dignified  characters  of  the  reaJm. 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  216.  f  Hiit.  of  Eogland,  Vol.  IV.  p.  29. 
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On  tlie  south  side  of  Upper  Thames  Stiettt,  nearly  ad- 
joining to  Anchor  Alley,  is  situated 

VINTNERS*  HALL, 

THIS  handsome  building  is  situated  on  the  spot  once  oci* 
cnpied  by  the  house  of  Sir  John  Stodj,  mayor  of  London  in 
1357,  and  at  that  time  called  Stody  Place,  or,  tiie  Manor  of 
the  Vintry ;  which  place  Sir  John  afterwards  gave  to  the 
Vintners  Company. 

The  present  edifice  indoses  a  square  court,  with  a  large 
Jiandsome  iron  gate  in  the  front  next  the  street,  hung  upon 
columns  wreathed  with  grapes  and  leaves,  and  a  Bacchus 
upon  three  tuns  on  each  pillar.  The  ball  is  exceedingly  band- 
aome,  and  behind  it  is  a  garden  with  a  passage  to  the  Thames^ 

*'  In  the  great  hall  is  a  good  picture  of  St.  Martin,  on  a 
white  horse,  dividing  his  cloak  with  oor  Saviour,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  year  331,  in  the  character  of  a  beggar: 

Hie  Christo  cfalamydem  Martinus  dimidiavit ; 
£t  iaciamus  idem  nobis  exempliiicavit. 

There  is,  besides,  a  statue  of  that  saint  in  the  same  room ; 
and  another  picture  of  him  above  stairs.  <^  Why  this  saint  was 
selected  as  patron  of  the  company  I  know  not,  except  they 
imagined  that  the  saint,  actuated  by  good  wine,  bad  been 
inspired  with  good  thoughts;  which,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment of  James  Howel,  producing  good  works  brought  a  man 
to  heaven.  And,  to  shew  the  moral  in  a  contrary  effect,  here 
is  a  picture  of  Lot  and  his  incestuous  daughters,  exemplify- 
ing the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  the  best  things.^*  * 

The  VINTNERS  form  a  very  antient  company;  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Merchant-wine'tunners  of  Gascoyne^ 
and  were  distinguished  into  importers,  who  were  called  Vu 
neatrij,  or  wholesale  dealers  in  wine;  and  Tabemarij,  or 
retailers,  who  kept  taverns  or  cellars  to  retail  wine  bought 
of  the  merchant.  They  were  incorporated  by  Eklward  III. 
and  confirmed  by  Henry  VI.  who  granted  them  a  charter  to 
form  them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  '^  The  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Freemen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of 

*  Pennant. 
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Vintners  of  the  City  of  London.**  This  is  the  elerentli  of 
the  twelve  principal  companies ;  and  is  governed  by  a  master, 
wardens,  and  court  of  assistants. 

The  freemen  belonging  to  this  company  have  the  privi- 
lege of  retailing  wine  without  a  licence.  They  have  consi* 
derable  possessions,  out  of  which  they  pay  large  sums  an- 
nually for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

They  have  also  an  almshouse  near  Mile-end  for  twelve  wi- 
dows, with  a  chapel. 

Near  the  water  side,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Vinters'  Hall,  is 

WORCESTER  PLACE. 

Mr.  Pennant  says  that  this  was  the  antient  residence  of  the 
accomplished  John  Tiptoft^  earl  of  Worcester,  durng  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  But  we  will  endeavour 
to  prove  that  it  was,  a  different  family  who  resided  here. 

Bartholomew,  lord  Burghersh,  whose  niece  married  Tho- 
mas, son  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  before  mentioned,  had  a 
daughter  and  heir  who  married  Edward  Le  Despencer,  grand 
nephew  of  the  unfortunate  Hugh  le  Despencer,  whose  son 
Thomaswasearl  of  Gloucester,  beheaded  by  the  rabble  iu 
Bristol,  in  the  year  1399.  This  nobleman  left  only  one 
daughter  and  heir,  Isabel,  who  first  married  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  eari  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  his  first  cousin,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick.  The 
issue  of  Isabel  was  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Nevil, 
afterwards  lord  Bergavenny.  We  do  not  find  that  Tiptoft, 
earl  of  Worcester,  had  any  possessions  in  London,  except 
the  office  of  constable  of  the  Tower. 

Nearly  opposite  is  Garlick  Hill,  at  the  ascent  of  which 
stands  the  parish  church  of 
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The  old  church  was  so  decayed  in  1326  as  to  requird 
tiew  building;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Richard  Rothing,  shetilT, 
and  700A  was  laid  out  ill  repaif  during  the  year  1624.  This 
church  is  a  rectory,  and  being  burnt  down  in  1666,  was  re- 
built in  1683.  This  church  was  originally  in  the  patronage 
of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster ;  hut  coming  to  the 
crown  upon  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  was  granted 
by  Mary  t.  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  his  successors. 

It  is  built  of  stone,  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty-five  feet 
broad,  forty  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  the  steeple  ninety- 
eight  feet.  The  tower  is  divided  into  thi-ee  stages.  In  the 
lowest  is «  very  elegant  door,  with  coupled  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  the  second  is  a  pretty  large  window, 
with  the  form  of  a  circular  one  not  opened  over  it.  lu  tbb 
third  story  is  a  window  lai^r  than  the  former ;  and  the  coi*- 
nice  above  this  supports  a  range  of  open  work,  in  the  place 
of  battlements^  on  a  balustrade.  Hence  rises  the  turreF, 
which  is  compoBed  of  four  stages,  and  decorated  with  co- 
lumns, scrolls,  and  other  ornaments. 

Stow  mentions  the  monuments  of  the  following  eminent 
persons  who  were  buried  in  the  old  church: 

Mr.  Sheriff  Rothing,  the  rebuUder. 

U  3  Walter 
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Walter  Nele,  sheriff,  1337.  John  Oxeuford,  vintner^ 
mayor,  1341:  also  Richard  Lyons,  a  famous  wine-merchant, 
a  skilful  lapidary,  and  sheriff  of  London ;  "  he  was,"  say» 
Mr.  Weever^  ^^  drawn  and  haled  out  of  his  own  house,  and 
beheaded  in  Cheapside,  jinno  iS81^  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  other 
rebels." 

The  same  author  says,  on  the  iiorth  wall  of  the  church  was 
erected  a  monument  to  th^  Hiemory  of  Sir  George  Stanly, 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  Loird  Strange,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  Lord  Stanley  of  Latham  in  Lancashire,  and 
earl  of  Derby;  Sir  George  died  at  Derby  chouse,  now  the 
Herald's  Office,  in  the  year  t48T. 

John  Wroth,  mayor,  1S61* 

JohnBroomer,  aldeifluiii,  m^. 

Lady  Stanley,  mother  to  the  eail  of  Derby. 

Countess  of  HuntiogdoQ. 

Lady  Herbert,  countess  of  Worcester. 

William  Vernor,  mayor,  1389. 

William  Moor,  mayor,  1395. 

Kobert  Chicheley,  mayor,  1421. 

James  Spencer,  mayor,  1543. 

Bichard  Piatt,  1600 ;  formerly  slieriff  of  London,  fomider 
of  a  free  school  and  six  alms-hottses  at  Aldenfaam,  in  th^ 
county  of  Hertford. 

Edmund  Chapman,  Esq.  joiner  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
keeper  of  the  armoury  at  Greenwich^  a  benefactor  to  the 
parish,  as  well  as  to  several  prisons  and  hospitals.  He  died 
May  14,  1588. 

Among  the  rectors  of  note  occurs,  Arthur  BtiLiuLEY,  D.  D. 
who  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  in  1541.  This 
prelate  sold  five  bells  from  his  cathedral ;  and  Godwin,  in  his 
lives  of  the  bishops,  says  ^'  that  going  to  the  sea  shore  to  see 
them  shipped  off,  he  had  not  set  three  steps  on  his  return 
home  before  he  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  so  continued 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.'' 

Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle's,  is  a  street  on  the  brow  of 
Garlick  Hill,  so  called  from  ihe  church  which  formerly  stood 
at  the  east  end, 

Al 
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At  the  corner  of  the  street,  next  Garlick  Hill  stood  a  great 
house  of  stone  called  Ormomd  Place,  the  inn  of  the  earls 
of  Orxnond,  who  were  paternally  descended  firom  Hervey 
Walter,  a  great  baron  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  and  grand- 
son of  Rickird  de  Tonbridge,  baron  of  Danmow,  and  lord 
of  Baynard*s  castle.  This  baron  had  five  sons :  Theobald, 
his  second  son,  was  a  person  of  great  consideration  in  those 
titles.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  in  high  favour  with 
Richard  I.  who  advanced  him  to  the  office  of  chief  butler  of 
Ireland.  The  office  was  of  such  importance,  that  the  holder 
transferred  the  name,  to  be  the  surname  of  his  family.  His 
son  James  Butler,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  &c.  and  was  by  Ed- 
ward III.  created  earl  of  Ormond  in  Ireland ;  whence  de- 
scended the  noble  family  of  Butler,  dukes  and  earls  of  Or- 
mond, and  other  branches. 

It  does  not  appear  by  what  means  Ormond  House  passed 
to  the  crown ;  but  Edward  IV.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
gave  to  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the  manor  of  Greenwich,  with 
the  town  and  park,  in  the  county  of  Keat.  He  also  gave 
this  tenement,  called  OaBfOND  Place,  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances to  the  same,  situate  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  Knight-riders  Street,  in  London.  The  mansion,  which  had 
been  lately  taken  down,  in  Stew's  time,  was  afterwards  con- 
verted to  divers  '*  fair  tenements"  the  corner  house  of  which 
was  a  tavern.    It  is  now  held  by  an  eminent  tallow  chandler. 

On  the  same  side  of  thestreet  is  a  meeting  house  of  long 
establishment,  for  Scottish  Congregationalists,  denominated 
Seceders. 

These  dissenters  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland  originated 
about  the  year  1130,  with  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine.  They  are  rigid  and  austere  Calvinists;  and  through 
a  difierence  respecting  civil  concerns,  they  are  divided  into 
burghers  and  anti-burghers;  of  which  divisions  the  latter  are 
most  confined  in  their  sentiments,  and  least  associate  with 
other  classes  of  Christians.  They  are,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  secession,  strict  Presbyterians. 

The  Reformatioa  in  Scodand,  like  that  in  Engbnd  and 
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Germany,  struggled  witli  a  long  series  of  opposition,  and  wa^ 
at  length  gloriously  triumphant.  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  observes^ 
that  ^'  The  happiest  and  best  interests  of  society  were  the 
objects  for  which  they  buckled  on  their  armour,  and  to  wis^i 
and  to  act  for  their  duration  and  stability,  are  perhaps  tbe 
most  important  employments  of  patriotism  and  public  af- 
fection. The  Reformation  may  suffer  fluctuation  in  its  forms^ 
but,  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  never  to  yield  and  to  submit  to  the  errors  and  the  su- 
perstitions  it  overwhelmed." 

In  this  street  antiently  stood  Ringed  Hall,  the  town 
mansion  of  the  earls  of  Cornwall.  Stow  says  that  ^^  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  a  place  so  called,  with  four  shops  and 
two  gardens  in  this  parish,  were  granted  by  Edmund,  earl  of 
Cornwall  to  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu,.  near  Oxford ;  and  re* 
granted,  and  a  plea  thereupon  in  the  hustings,  2R.  II." 

The  historian  is  certainly  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
name  of  this  earl  of  Cornwall.  It  appears  that  Richard  Plan^ 
tagenet,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  founded 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu.  His  son  Edmund,  who  founded  the 
abbey  of  Hales,  and  gave  a  proportion  or  quantity  of  our 
Saviour* s  blood !  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Beaulieu  Abbey ; 
but  died  without  lawful  issue  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  1300. 
The  earldom  was  then  bestowed  by  Edward  II.  on  his  fa- 
vourite Pierce  Gaveston  ;  and  after  his  death  it  reverted  to 
the  royal  family,  when  John  Plantagenct,  brother  of  Ed- 
ward III.  held  it;  but  dying  without  issue,  Edward  converted, 
it  into  a  dukedom  and  attached  it  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
kings  of  England,  whether  by  birth  or  by  the  death  of  their 
elder  brother,  without  any  creation.  It  must  therefore  have 
been  Johrty  who  made  the  sale  of  Ringed  Hall.  Henry  VIII. 
after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  bestowed  the  whole  upon 
Morgan  Philip,  alias  Wolfe. 

Here  was  also  an  extensive  house,  denominated  Ipres  Ink, 
which  was  erected  for  William  de  Ipres,  who  having  been 
invited  from  Flanders,  with  a  body  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
assistance  of  king  Stephen  against  the  empress  Maud,  ir 
U38|  grew  into  such  favour  with  his  employer,  that  he  built 
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for  him  this  house  near  the  Tower  in  which  the  king  lodged  at 
that  time,  for  his  greater  safety,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Robert  earl  of  Glocester,  brother  to  the  empress,  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  William  de 
Ipres,  to  be  kept  in  the  castle  of  Rochester;  where  he  con- 
tinued till  king  Stephen  being  also  made  prisoner,  they  were 
both  exchanged. 

When  Henry  11.  assumed  the  government,  this  William 
and  his  adherents,  apprehensive  of  the  resentment  of  the 
new  monarch,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  against  his  sue* 
cession,  departed  from  the  realm ;  but  Henry,  impelled  by 
nobler  motives,  recalled  them,  and  restored  them  to  his  fa- 
vour  and  their  possessions ;  and  the  family  of  De  Ipres  con- 
tinued residents  in  the  pity  of  London  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1371,  the  citizens  were  severely  oppressed  by 
the  tyrannic  measures  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster; 
be  had  attacked  the  magistracy  and  church,  imprisoned  Wil- 
liam of  Wickham  bishop  of  Winchester,  deposed  the  mayor 
and  otherwise  by  arbitrary  proceedings,  excited  the  rage  of 
the  people ;  the  lower  classes  of  citizens  were  resolved  to  de- 
stroy him  and  his  coadjutor  Sir  Henry  Percy,  whom  he  had 
lately  appointed  earUmarshal ;  fortunately  for  the  duke,  he 
and  his  companion  had  gone  to  dinner  with  John  de  Ipres,  at 
his  mansion  in  St.  Thomas  Apostles;  of  which  the  populace 
being  ignorant,  posted  to  the  duke's  palace  oF  the  Savoy. 
One  of  the  duke's  knights,  upon  seeing  the  tumult,  hasted 
to  the  city  to  apprize  the  duke  of  his  danger;  '^  and  after 
he  had  knocked  and  could  not  get  in,  he  said  to  Havcrland 
the  porter,  *  If  thou  love  my  lord  and  thj^  life,  open  the 
gate ;'  with  which  words  he  got  entry,  and  with  great  fear  he 
tells  the  duke,  ^  that  without  the  gate  were  infinite  numbers 
of  armed  men,  and  unless  he  took  great  heed,  that  day  would 
be  his  last.*  With  which  words,  when  the  duke  heard  them, 
he  leaped  so  hastily  from  his  oysters,  that  he  hurt  both  his 
legs  against  the  form :  wine  was  offered  to  his  oysters,  but  he 
would  not  drink  for  haste;  he  fled  with  his  fellow  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  no  man  following  him,  and  entering  the  Thames,  ne- 
ver stinted  rowing  until  they  came  to  a  house  near  the  manor 
of  Kennington  (be9ides  Lambeth)  where  at  that  time  the 
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]nrbcess  *  was,  with  the  young  prince,  before  whom  he  madei 
his  complaint.  The  princess  having  heard  their  talk,  com- 
forted them,  promising  that  she  would  make  a  final  end  of 
all  those  matters. 

'^  The  common  people  disappointed  of  their  prey,  ro- 
turned  to  the  Savoy  palace,  and  being  asked  by  a  priest  what 
they  demanded,  they  answered,  '  the  persons  of  the  duke 
and  Percy,  who  had  unjustly  detained  in  prison  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Mere:  the  priest  immediately  replied,  .<  Sir  Peter  was 
a  traitor,'  which  so  incensed  the  mob,  that,  insisting  on  the 
priest  being  Sir  Henry  Percy,  the  marshal,  in  disguise,  they 
dragged  him  forth,  and  knocked  him  on  the  head/' 

During  this  tumult,  William  Courtenay,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don,  arrived  at  the  Savoy,  where,  in  a  most  pathetic  speech^ 
be  exhorted  them  to  forbearance,  urging  that  it  was  the  holy 
time  of  Lent,  and  pronusiug  that  their  grievances  should  be 
redressed ;  which  so  gained  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
that  they  desisted,  otherwise  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  razed  the  duke's  palace  to  the  ground. 

The  citizens  very  shortly  after  received  a  message  from  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales,  persuading  them  to  beg  pardon 
of  the  duke  for  the  outrages  they  had  committed ;  which  they, 
out  of  respect  to  her,  consented  to,  at  the  same  time  begging 
she  would  use  her  influence  to  have  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere 
brought  to  a  fair  and  legal  triah 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  being  apprehensive  of  the  king's 
<iu(pleasure,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avert  it;  and  accord- 
ingly, a  number  of  the  principal  citizens  waited  on  his  ma* 
jesty,  but  were  kept  back  by  the  duke;  at  length  be  told 
them  that  the  king  was  *^  evil  at  his  ease,"  and  that  his  sick-r 
ness  might  be  encreased,  if  he  were  moved  to  anger  by  their 
speech.  But  the  citizens,  whose  chiefest  man  and  speaker 
yirasJohn  Philpot,  answered  the  duke  *^  that  they  were  not 
come  by  any  means  to  augment  the  king's  sickness,  but  ra« 
tber  to  mitigate  his  grief,  that  he  might  be  strong  to  defend 
them.  Moreover,  they  were  charged  not  to  communicate 
those  matters  which  they  had  in  commission  from  the*  city 
unto  any  other  than  unto  their  liege  lord  and  king." 

*  Widow  of  Edward  die  Black  Prince  aad  ber  too,  afierwirds  Ri<4urd  IL 
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.  Having,  contrary  to  the  duke's  iDcIination,  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  king»  they  explained  to  his  majesty,  *^  it  had 
been  publislied  in  parliament,  as  his  will,  that,  contrary  to 
their  liberties,  the  mayor  should  be  deposed,  and  a  captain 
created:  they  declared  tbemselTes  innocent  of  the  lateinsur* 
rection,  protesting  that  they  had  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  suppress  the  same,  though  they  had  unfortuoately 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours.^' 
.  The  king  told  them  ''not  to  be  uneasy;  he  had  never  men<^ 
tioned  any  resolutions  to  their  disadvantage;  and  that  so  far 
from  infringing  their  liberties,  he  most  earnestly  desired  on  ail 
ooeasions  to  enlarge  them." 

The  citizens,  highly  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  their 
monarch,  returned  to  the  city ;  where  they  were  received  by 
their  brethren  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  who  most 
heartily  congratulated  them  on  their  good  success. 

Though  the  mayor  had  very  wisely  taken  every  precaution 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  he  could  not  prevent  a  few  se- 
ditious persons  sticking  up  papers  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace  against 
the  duke  of  Lancaster;  it  therefore  was  judged  necessary  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  such  per- 
sons as  should,  |n  future,  presume  to  write  or  disperse  any 
paper  derogatory  to  the  duke's  character;  and  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done  by  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  assisted  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen.. 

Affairs  remaned  in  this  situation  till  the  dissolution  of  tlie 
parliament,  when  the  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
against  the  citizens  began  to  be  more  apparent  than  ever ;  for 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  being  summoned  to  attend  the  king 
at  Shene,  near  Richmond,  they  were  severely  reprimanded, 
^pd  urged  to  ask  pardon  of  the  duHe :  bpt  instead  of  so  doing, 
they  asserted  their  innocence,  and  promised  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  and  compel 
them  to  make  a  retaliation  proportioned  to  their  crimes. 

This,  however,  was  thought  insufficient ;  whereupon  the 
inayor  and  several  of  the  aldermen  were  discharge  from 
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tfieir  of&ces,  and  others,  more  attached  to  the  duke  ^  Lan« 
caster,  were  appointed  in  their  stead,  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
which  the  king  issued  on  the  occasion. 

The  citizens  being  informed  that  the  king  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  they  deputed  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
body  to  wait  on  prince  Richard,  who  was  then  with  his  mo- 
tiier  at  the  palace  of  Kennington;  when  John  Philpot,  in 
the  name  of  his  fellow-^sitiisens,  acquainting  the  prince  with 
the  advices  tliey  had  received  of  the  king's  extreme  danger, 
besought  his  ikvour  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  assured 
him  of  their  readiness  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his 
service,  and  requested  that  he  would  come  and  reside  among 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  citizens  long  perceived  that  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  had  designs  upon  the  crown ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose  he  had  endeavoured  to  sow  dissention  between 
them  and  the  young  prince,  the  son  of  their  beloved  Edward, 
fnrince  of  Wales.  The  tyrannous  exactions  by  the  duke  un- 
doubtedly fomented  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  and  ultimately 
his  ambition  set  on  foot  the  treason,  which  was  accomplished 
by  bis  son  Henry,  to  the  deprivation  df  the  crown  and  life 
of  his  lawful  sovereign. 

Garlick  Hill  is  divided  from  Bow  Lake,  by  Basing  Lane, 
on  the  west,  and  Turn-base  Lane  on  the  east,  though  now 
the  latter  name  is  involved  in  Basing  Lane. 

Bow  Lane,  was  originally  called  Cordwaiker  Street, 
and  when  it  was  left  by  the  Cordwainers,  it  was  inhabited  by 
dealers  in  hose,  and  thence  called  Hosier  Lane  ;  this  trade 
also  being  interrupted  by  the  residence  of  persons  of  differ- 
ent occupations,  the  street  again  changed  to  its  present  name, 
from  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow. 

On  the  east  side  of  Bow  Lane  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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This  ctmrch  is  called  Aldermary^  or  Older  Mary,  on 
account  of  being  the  oldest  church  denominated  St.  Mary,  and 
therefore  of  a  very  antient  fouDdatioti.  St.  Mary  le  Bow  was 
ataadiiig  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  this  church 
must  therefore  hare  been  of  more  remote  date.  The  building 
which  was  burnt  by  the  fire  in  1666,  had  its  foundation  laid 
by  Henry  Keeble,  grocer,  mayor  of  London,  in  the  year 
1510,  who  also  gave  1000/.  to  finish  it,  with  a  steeple,  which 
was  not  done  in  the  year  1627.  This  worthy  founder  died  in 
the  year  1518,  and  was  buried  here. 

The  present  structure  was  built  at  the  charge  of  Henry 
Rogers,  Esq.  who  gare  5000/.  to  the  like  pious  use,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  inscription  in  gold  letters  over  the  west  door; 
Mdes  h«c  Deo  O.  M.  jam  olim  Sacra, 
Qus  communi  Utbis  incendio,  in  cinerei  rerfacta, 
Impensis  una  inanu,  aed  larga  &  sanctisKimd  piodiga, 
Integriiquinq;  Librarum  millibus 
Surrexit  denu6  multo  magnificentior. 
Jam  piam  BcneGcentiaiD  Henrico  Kogbrs,  Arnig. 
Edwakdi  Roqers  de  Caniogton,  Mililis, 
'  Elnb  Mariana  Feneculione  Cmhisto  tDililantii, 

'  Pronepoti,  &  Pleiatei  etiam  Hxredi 
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Honesta  hac  &  ingenua  fronte  palam  fafMur. 
Anno  Domini  MDCLXXXI. 
Memoria  ju5ti  in  benedlctione. 

Thus  translated : 

This  Church  (which  was  reduced  to  Ashes  by  the  general  Con* 
flagration  of  the  City,  and  h  now  rebuilt  with  much  greater  Mag* 
nificence,  by  the  pious  Liberality  of  one  single,  but  very  bountiful 
hand,  at  the  Expence  of  full  5000/.)  gratefully  acknowledges  in  this 
comely  Frontispiece,  That  this  Pious  Benefaction  is  owing  to  Henry 
Rogers^  Esq.  the  great  Grandson  of  Edward  Rogers,  of  Caning* 
ton.  Knight,  (who  was  a  Confessor  in  Queen  Mary's  Days} and  the 
Heir  also  of  his  Piety.    In  the  Year  of  ottr  Lord  IGS I . 

The  memory  of  the  Just  shall  be  blessed. 

This  gentleman  left  the  above  sum  for  rebmlding  a  church ; 
and  his  executrix,  Mrs.  Rogers,  was  prevailed  upon  to  apply 
it  to  that  of  St.  Mary.  The  donation  was  given  before  the 
public  fund  was  settled  by  parliament  on  coals,  for  rebuilding 
churches  damaged  or  demolished  by  iire. 

It  was  wainscoted  and  pewed  at  the  charge  of  both  parishes  ^ 
and  the  altar-piece,  with  the  rails  and  frame  of  the  commu- 
nion table,  were  given  by  Lady  Jane  Smith,  relict  of  Sir 
John  Smith,  Knight,  and  alderman.  The  church  was  finished 
in  the  year  1682,  and  the  steeple  built  at  the  public  charge, 
with  money  arising  by  the  coal  duty,  in  1701,  and  the  whole 
beautified  and  paved  in  the  year  1705. 

The  walls  of  this  church  are  stone,  the  roof  flat,  covered 
with  lead ;  and  the  pillars,  tower  and  windows  of  the  modem 
Gothic  order. 

It  is  handsomely  adorned  and  finished,  the  roof  with  cir- 
cles, Gothic  arches,  and  branches  of  crocket-work  and  fret- 
work; the  grand  arches  are  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the 
archbishop  ef  Canterbury,  and  with  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Rogers; 
and  also  with  cherubims,  palm  branches,  &c.  all  in  fret-work ; 
over  the  north  aisle  are  two  small  cupolas.  The  pulpit  is  of 
oak,  carved  and  enriched  with  cherubims,  fruit,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  four  columns,  their  enta- 
blature, and  compass  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  pediment  are  the  arms  of  £nglaad  carved^ 
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gilt,  and  painted.  The  intercolumns,  are  the  Command* 
ments  done  in  gold  on  black,  and  the  Pater  Noster  and  Creed 
in  black  letters  on  gold.  Over  the  Decalogue,  is  a  glory  be- 
tween two  cherubims,  with  other  enrichments  of  cartouches, 
&c.  for  the  inost  part  ornamented  with  gold. 

The  Communion  table  is  a  marble  slab  on  a  carved  frame, 
resting  on  a  footpace  of  that  stone,  black  and  white,  inclosed 
with  rail  and  banister. 

There  are  also  three  inner  wainscot  door-cases ;  that  at  the 
west  end  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters,  their  architrave, 
frize,  cornice  and  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  en- 
riched with  leaves,  fruit,  &c.  those  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  are  plain. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  one  hundred 
feet,  breadth  sixty-three,  altitude  about  forty-five,  and  tiie 
tower  to  the  vertrix  of  the  pinacles,  near  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet. 

Benefactors,  besides  the  above  founders  of  the  old  churchy 
were: 

Richard  Chaucer,  vintner,  who  gave  to  the  church  his  te« 
nement  and  tavern. 

Thomas  Hind,  mercer,  ten  fodder  of  lead. 

Sir  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  glazed  the  east  wii>- 

dow. 

Antient  Monuments  recorded  by  Stow: 

Mr.  Richard  Chaucer,  vintner,  a  good  benefactor. 

Ralph  Holland,  draper,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  1452. 

William  Taylor,  grocer,  mayor;  he  discharged  this  ward 
Qi  fifteens^  paid  by  the  poor. 

Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  1545. 

Sir  William  Laxton,  grocer,  mayor,  1544.  Deceased  1556. 

Thomas  Lodge,  grocer,  mayor,  1583. 

Modern  Monuments  : 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment, of  the  Ionic  order,  adorned  with  columns,  festoons 
and  urns;,  this  inscription: 

Recordare  Novissimi. 

Near  this  plac«  Ijes  iQterred  Elisabeth  Hansoni  Daughter  of  Sir 

Robert 
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Robert  Hanson,  Knight,  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  this  Cilj,  by 
Dame  Catharine  his  Wife^  one  of  the  Coheirs  of  Michael  Jones,  Esq* 
Sir  Robert  and  his  Lady  are  buried  in  this  church. 

Reader, 
See  how  transient  humane  Nature  is :  There  lyes  at  jour  Feet» 
inclining  to  Dust,  by  the  fatal  Stroke  of  a  malignant  Fever, 
Wit  and  Beauty,  her  Celebrated  Ornaments. 
Ob  24  Sept.  1690.     i£tat.  suae  23. 
Edward  Jordan,  of  the  Middle  Temple^  Gent,  to  whom  she 
was  espoused',  has  erected  this  Altar  an  ofTering  to  her  Memory. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  church,  a  plain  tablet  thus  in- 
scribed : 

•*  In  memory  of  Perci val  Pott,  Esq.  F.  ft.  S.  surgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  42  ^ears.  who  departed  this  life 
Dec.  22,  1788,  aged  75  years.  He  was  singularly  eminent  in  his 
profession,  to  which  he  added  many  new  resources,  and  which  he 
illustrated  with  matchless  writings.  Let  posterity  revolve  the  sum 
of  his  experience,  that  the  world  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
beneficial  practice.  He  honoured  the  collective  wisdom  of  past 
ages ;  the  labours  of  the  antients  were  familiar  to  him ;  he  scorned 
to  teach  a  science  of  which  he  had  not  traced  the  growth ;  he  rose 
therefore  from  the  form  to  the  chair.  Learn,  reader,  that  the 
painful  scholar  can  alone  become  the  able  teacher.  But  his  studies 
had  a  doable  bsue:  whilst  he  gathered  the  knowledge  of  his  pre- 
decessors, he  perceived  their  errors,  and  corrected  them;  he  dis« 
covered  their  defects,  and  supplied  Ihem.  Original,  ingenious, 
prompt  in  judgment,  rapid  in  decision,  he  directed  knowledge  to 
its  proper  ends ;  but  pursued  them  when  the  aids  of  information 
were  exhausted ;  the  last  steps,  therefore,  and  the  great  improve* 
ments,  were  his  own.  His  integrity  is  before  his  judge :  without 
it  his  skill  might  have  profited  mankind,  but  could  have  claimed 
no  record  within  these  walls.  His  personal  accomplishments  and 
various  talents,  his  private  yirtues,  his  signal  tenderness  towards 
his  family,  completed  an  example,  amiable,  useful,  greaf 

On  the  same  wall,  a  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Rekc  Badouin,  merchant,  who  departed  this  life  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1728.  He  was  one  of  the  refugees  from  the  iniqui- 
tous edict  of  Nantes. 

On  a  small  white  marble  monument,  adorned  with  urns, 
&c.  at  the  north  east  angle  of  tbe  chancel,  this  inscriptioft : 

In 
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In  memory  of  Ann,  Daughter  of  Charles  and  Ann  Perkins,  late 
of  this -Parish. 

Reader. 
Beneath  this  Marble,  at  thy  Feet, 

Within  ^e  Confines  of  a  narrow  Uni« 
Lyes  humble  Dust  a  Blossom' sweet 

Once  as  thou  art,  now  waits  a  Uest  Return. 
Her  Life  wa<  holy,  and  her  latest  Breath 
Expired  in  Love  to  God,  and  patient  Death. 
March  16,  1697. 
In  the  middle  of  this  He  lye  interred  3  others  of  their  Children. 

Against  a  north  pillar,  on  a  small  plain  naarble  monumenty 
this  inscription: 

In  memory  of  John  Wats,  3th  Son  to  Thomas  and  ElizabeA 

Wats,  of  this  Parish,  who  died  the  22d  of  July,   1 705.     Aged  9 

years. 

Peculiar  Blessings  bear  the  shortest  Date, 

And  wondrous  Births  eariy  resign  to  Fate: 

They're  made  by  Nature  of  superiour  Mouldy 

Of  too  lefinM  a  Subitance  to  grow  pM. 

Near  this  place  also  lye  2  Sons,  and  2  Daughters, 

On  a  spacious  marble  gmve-stone,  before  the  rail  of  the 
CoauxiuQion-table,  this  inscription : 

Herelyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Sir  John  Smith,  Knight*  AIder<r 
man,  and  sometime  Sheriff  of  London,  Son  of  James  Smith,  of 
Friday  street,  Esq.  He  first  married  Ann,  Daughter  of  William 
Wayes,  of  Windsor^  by  whom  he  had  1  Son;  afterward  he  married 
Jane,  Daughter  of  Robert  Dean«  of  this  Parish,  by  whom  he  had 
6  Sons  and  S  Daughters,  3  Sons  and  2  Daughters  only  survived.  Ho 
died  the  17th  of  June  1673.     Aged  46  Years. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  highly  enriched  tablet, 
ornamented  by  an  urn»  encompassed  with  beautiful  flowers, 
a  cherubim  on  the  rim,  a  pelican  feeding  her  youngs  and  a 
pair  of  scales ;  the  whole  executed  by  Bacon^  to  the  memory 
of  Miss  Margaret  Bearsley,  who  died  May  21,  1802. 

On  the  north  t^ail  is  a  plain  tablet,  on  which  is  the  follow* 
log  inscription : 

*' Under  the  pew  beneath  this  tablet  is  deposited  the  body  of 

LAwaKMCB  HoLKsa,  Esq.  Attorney  at  Law,  of  Great  St.  Thomas 

Apostle,  and  Boume-Houte,  near  Bexley  in  Kent»  who -departed 

2  this 
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this  life,  with  pious  resignation,  on  the  7  Nov,  1793;  in  the  64th 
jear  of  his  age.  He  was  the  only  Son  of  Lawrence  Holker»  M.  D. 
of  Miiton,  near  Gravesend,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Allen»  Esq.  They  had  also  one  Daughter,  Catharine,  who  de- 
ceased Jan.  lOi  1789»  wife  of  John  Thorpe,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  of  Bex- 
ley  in  Kent,  who  died  August  2,  1792.  He  was  32  years  a  faith* 
ful  and  useftil  member  of  the  comnyon  council  of  this  city  for  the 
ward  of  Vintryi  to  which  he  was  a  benefactor  at  his  death.  He 
was  well  known  and  much  regarded  in  his  professional  character 
for  integrity,  honour,  and  moderation ;  and  no  less  esteemed  in  bis 
xetirement  for  the  virtues  of  a  private  station.  This  memorial  of 
a  praise-worthy  example  is  inscribed  at  the  desire  of  his  two  nieces 
and  coheiresses  at  law,  Catharina-Elizabetha  Meggison  and  Ethel* 
ioda^Margareta  Potts*  surviving  daughters  of  the  above-named 
John  and  C^tharina  Thorpe,  in  grateful  respect  of  tlieir  afTection* 
ate  and  honoured  relation.'' 

There  are  many  other  memorials  for  the  dead,  not  parti- 
cularly noticeable^  except  to  **  Susannah  Reynolds,  wife  of 
William  Reynolds,  Esq.  who  liyed  to  the  age  of  107  years, 
exemplary  in  her  life,  and  enjoying  her  faculties  till  the  last.'* 

Rectors  of  eminence:— Thomas  Tompkins,  D.  D. 
rector  also  of  Lambeth;  Monk's  Risborough,  Bucks;  and 
chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter.  He  was  so  much  va- 
lued by  Archbishop  Sheldon,  that  he  kept  him  many  years  as 
his  domestic  chaplain,  and  to  induce  him  to  stay  constantly, 
he  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  Pr.  Tompkins  died 
at  Exeter,  August  20,  1675,  aged  thirty-seven.  OrfSPiiiNO 
Blackall,  D.  D.  lecturer  of  St.  Olave,  and  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  West,  chaplain  to  William  III.  and  bishop  of  Exeter, 
where  he  died,  1716.  Gjcorge  Lavington,  L.  L.  T>,  bishop 
of  Exeter.  John  Taylor,  L.  L.  D.  archdeacon  of  Bucks, 
chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  editor  of  the  "  Orations  of  Ly- 
sias  and  Demosthenes;  he  died  in  September,  1772. 

In  Bazing  Lane,  is  a  large  inn,  corruptly  called  Ger- 
RARD*s  Hall  Inn,  but  properly  Gisors  Hall.  In  the  year 
1245,  Sir  John  Gisors,  lord  mayor,  was  the  owner;  from 
him  it  descended  to  Sir  John  Gisors,  lord  mayor,  and  con- 
stable of  the  Tower  in  1329,  and  several  of  the  same  family 
held  it  many  years;  for  Thomi^  Gbors,  in  1350,  left  to  his 

son 
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con  Thomas  his  messuage  called  Gisors  Hall,  in  the  pariah 
of  St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street;  and  another  John  Gisors  made 
a  feofFment  of  the  premises,  in  1386.  <*  So  that  it  appears/* 
says  Stow,-  '<  that  this  Gisors  Hall,  of  late  time,  by  corrupt 
^ion,  hath  been  called  Gerrards  Hallj  for  Gisors  Hall;  as 
BosomS'Intiy  for  Blossoms  Inn^  Beois  Marks  for  Burj/s 
Marks  J  Mark  Lane  for  Mart  Lane^ ,  Biliter  Lane  for  BeU 
setters  Lane,  Gutter  Lane  for  Guthurun^s  Lane^  Cry  or  Cree 
Church  for  Christs  Church,  St.  MichaeVs  in  the  2uem  for 
St.  Michael  at  Com,  and  such  others.'* 
•  Stow  is  also  very  severe  upon  his  contemporary  historians 
not.  only  for.  their  fabulous  descriptions,  but  for  their  pur- 
loining from  him.  Speaking  of  Bazing  Lane,  he  says,  '<  but 
how  it  took  that  name  I  have  not  read:  other  than  that,  in 
the  20th  year  of  Richard  IL  the. same  was  called  the  Bake* 
Aov^;..  whether  meant  for  the  king's  bakehouse,  or  of  bakers 
dwelling  thore,  and.  making  bread  to  serve  the  market  in 
Bread  Street,  whore. the  bread  was  sold,  I  know  not.  But 
sure  lam,  I  have. not  read  yet. of  any  Basing  or  Gerard  the 
giant,  to  have  any  thing  there  to  do. 
'  *'  On  the  south  side  of  this  lane,  is  one  great  house,  of 
old  time  built  upon  arched  vaults  of  stone,  and  with  arched 
gates,  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy. 

**  The  same  is  now  a  common  inn  for  receipt  of  travellers^ 
commonly  and  corruptedly  called  Gerard's  Hall,  of  a  giant 
said,  to  have  dwelt  there.  In  the  high  roofed  hall  of  this 
house,  some  time  stood  a  large  fir  pole,  which  reached  to  the 
jroof  thereof,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  staves  that  Gerard 
the  giant  used  in  the  wars  to  run  withal.  There  stood  also  a 
ladder  of  the  same  length,  which  as  they  said,  served  to  as- 
cend to  the  top  of  the  staff.  Of  late  years  this  hall  is  altered 
in  building,  and  divers  rooms  are  made  in  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  pole  is  removed  to  one  corner  of  the  hall,  and  the 
Jadd^  hung,  broken,  upon  a  wall  in  the  yard.  The  ostler 
of  that  house  said  to  me,  the  pole  wanted  half  a  foot  of  forty 
in  length.  I  measured  the  compass  thereof,  and  found  it  to 
.  be.fifteen  inches.  Reason  of  the  pole  could  the  master  of  the 
inn  give  me  none ;  but  bade  me  read  the  great  chronicles,  for 
'     Vol.  m.    No.  57.  Y  there 
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titers  h^  hkd  heard  6(  it.  Which  answer  seemed  to  me  in« 
efficient,  i'br  he  meant  the  Description  of  Britain,  for  the' 
most  pai^  drawn  out  6f  John  Leyland's  CommenUries,  bor^ 
r6W^  of  ttipelf,  and  placed  before  lleyne  Wolfe'a  Chroni* 
des>  as  the  labour  of  another;  who  was  forced  to  confessi 
that  he  netef  travelled  fiirther  than  from  London  to  the  UnU 
verity  of  Oxford.  Wfaemn  the  author,  writing  a  chapter 
df  giants  dt  monstrous  m^,  and  havuig  been  deceired  by> 
some  authors,  too  much  crediting  their  smooth  speech,  halh 
set  down  more  matter  than  truth ;  as  partly  and  also  against 
my  will,  I  am  forced  to  tottch.  R.G.  (Richard  Grafton)  in 
his  Brie/  Cottectixm  tf  BisM^s,  as  he  termeth  it,  hath  these 
trords: 

<  t,  the  writer  hereof,  did  see,  the  10th  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lxml  1564,  and  had  die  same  in  my  hand» 
the  tooth  of  a  man,  which  weighed  tan  ounces  of  IVoy 
Weight.  And  the  skull  of  the  same  man  is  extant,  and  to  be 
wen,  which  will  hold  five  pecks  of  wheat  And  the  shin  of 
the  same  man  is  six  feet  in  lengthy  and  of  a  manreUotis 
greatness.* 

<<  The  error  thereof  is  thus :  He  aflirmeth  a  stone  to  be  the 
tooth  of  a  man ;  whith  stone  so  proved,  having  no  shape  of 
a  tooth,  had  neither  feltnil  nor  shin  boae«  Wheieimto  it  i| 
^ded  in  the  imA  Description^  That>  by  conjedtutal  sym- 
metry of  those  parts,  the  body  ivaa  twenty^ight  feet  long^ 
or  more.  From  this  he  goeth  to  another  matter,  of  a  man 
with  a  montii  sixteen  foet  wide,  and  so  to  Geraiti  and  his  «t»ft 

«  Out  of  ^is  Gisor*s  hall  at  the  £rst  bnilding  tfaemofv 
vrert  made  divers  arched  doors,  yet  to  be  soen,  whioh  teem 
not  i^afflcient  for  any  great  monster,  or  other  than  men  of 
common  stature  to  pass  throngfa.  The  pole  in  the  hall,  might 
be  used  of  old  time,  as  then  was  the  custom  in  «vary  parish^ 
to  be  aetnpin  the  street,  in^  aummor  ai  a  May-pole,  be^ 
fore  the  principal  bailor  honte  in  the  paritsh  or  street;  and  to 
stand  in  the  hall  before  the  shrine,  decked  with  hoHy  and  iry 
at  the  ftM.  of  Christmas.  The  hdder  ^etrti  for  the  decking 
of  the  May-pole  and  roof  of  the  hall.    Thus  mu<:h  for  Giscirs 

The 
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The  raiilts  of  this  bnQdiog  ^st  skUl  eautdogy  %b4  diqpliqr 
.  •  very  good  specimen  of  the  eotient  Eogli^b  architecture* 

Lower  down  is  Grx at  Trinity  Lane,  On  the  south  sid(B 
of  this  lane  was  formerly  situated  the  parish  church  of 

TRINITY  THE  LESS. 

THE  only  history  which  we  hare  been  able  to  obtain  coa* 
ceming  this  fabric  is^  that  i|  originally  was  in  the  patronage 
of  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  OvcKry  in  Soutbwarfct 
till  the  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  After  which,  by  grant 
or  exchange  it  was  transferr^  by  the  erown  to  the  desa  and 
chapter  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  gift  it  still  continues. 

It  was  a  small  ruinous  church  in  1606,  being  oUiged  to 
be  propped  up.  In  that  year  it  was  pulled  down,  and  witUn 
two  yean  rebuilt;  but  being  burnt  in  1666,  the  parish  was 
united  to  that  of  6t.  Michael,  CbieanUthe. 

The  site  is  covered  by  the 

LUTHERAN,  or  SWEDISH  CHURCH* 

The  German  Lutherans,  after  the  fire  of  London,  were  in* 
•eorporated  by  letters  patent,  24th  of  Charles  If.    By  diese 
letters,  the  ground  whereon  Trinity  Church  formeriy  stood 
(but  not  the  church  yard,  for  diat  stiK  remains  a  burial 
ground  for  the  parishionars,)  was  gi/een  by  tiie  king  to  this 
Lutheran  congregation,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  biriiop  of  London,  yielding  their  submission  to  the  king 
as  bead  of  the  church,  and  the  city  of  London  also  goring 
consent.    The  king  gare  likewise  to  this  eongiegation  ail  the 
dd  materials  to  rebuild  the  ehurch  for  their  use;  which  was 
'Ordered  to  be  called.  The  Church  of  the  H^iy  Trimtnf^  for 
the  future.    They  were  incorporated  ^*  per  Nomen  Mimsiri 
flC  SuperintendenHs  U  Minhtrerwn  EccUm  CtrngTegatiofieSf 
vel  efusdemPrcpp&siierum  esierprwn  jfugustatue  Canfessianis 
ex  Ftmd^Aume  Begis  CaroH  Secundiy  in  Cwiiaie  LondiniensL 
The  king  appointed  Mr.  Gerhard  Masters  to  be  the  first  mi- 
nister; and  gaye  tbem  <<  litierty  upon  erery  vacancy  for  the 
future  to  chuse  their  own  minister,  commanding  as  well  the 
mayor^^sherift,  and  aldermen  of  London,  as  theUsfaop  there^ 
-  Y2  of 
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of  and  his  successors;  and  also  all  archbishops,  bishops,  jus- 
tices,  officers  and  ministers  whatsoever  to  permit  this  Luthe^ 
ran  congregation  and  their  successors  freely  and  quietly  to 
enjoy  and  exercise  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  such 
ecclesiastical  discipline  as  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  them, 
without  any  let,  molestation  or  disturbance,  although  they 
do  not  in  all  things  agree  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used 
in  England:  Any  statute,  act,  proclamation,  injunction,  re. 
striction  or  use,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.** 

The  trust  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  fourteen  persona 
more,  in  the  year  1702-3,  these,  however,  pretending  the 
good  of  the  church,  altered  some  of  the  former  laws  and  or- 
ders; such  conduct  displeasing  the  minister  and  four  or  five 
others  of  the  congregation,*  they  held  a  meeting  on  the  5th 
of  May  1703,  and  without  authority  of  the  trustees,  elected 
twelve  persons,  under  the  denomination  of  deacons.  Th^ 
occasioned  a  schism  and  a  suit  in  Chancery ;  which  having 
been  amicably  settled,  the  work  of  the  Gospel  is  conducted 
without  temporal  litigation. 

The  building  is  neat  and  handsome,  having,  been  lately 
rebuilt ;  the  interior  is  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  and  has 
besides,  a  neat  organ. 
In  Little  Trinity  Lane  is 

PAINTER  STAINERS'  HALL. 

THIS  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  garden  on  the  north  side. 
The  Hall  room  is  very  handsome,  and  contains  many  allego- 
rical paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  pannels,  by  Fuller,  and 
other  artists.  The  ceiling  representing  Pallas  triumphant, 
with  the  Arts,  and  Fame  (attended  by  Mercury)  suppressing 
Sloth,  Envy,  Pride,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Bberal 
Sciences.  This  room  has  been  for  some  time  rented  of  the 
company  by  a  musical  society  called  the  Cecilian  Society,  on 
which  occasion  several  fine  pictures  are  obscured  from  sight; 
among  these  are  the  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  his  queen, 
hy  Houseman;  Endymion  and  Diana,  by  Falmaitieri  Or- 
pheus fleaing  Pan,  hyBnUli  the  architecture  of  the  Coring- 
thian  order,  by  Treviti  the  fire  of  London^  by  lVag£<men 

the' 
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the  architecture  of  the  Ionic  order,  by  Thompson j  city- 
painter;  Artand  Envy,  by  Hungis;  portrait  of  Camden  in 
bis  herald's  tabard ;  a  piece  of  birds ;  a  landscape,  by  Argasi 
Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  by  Perm;  fi^h  and  fowl  by  Ro^ 
binsan;  bitds,  hyBotdor ;  fruit,  and  flowers,  by  Goerbrook;^ 
a  ruin  by  Griffier;  and  a  fine  piece  of  shipping  by  MonamL 
In  the  front  of  the  room,  a  bust  of  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  who. 
left  five  houses  in  Basinghall  Street  to  the  company.    The 
<)ompany  are  possessed  of  a  written  catalogue  of  the  paint-, 
ings.   '  The  plate  belonging  to  this  company  is  very  antient^ 
the  salt-  cellars  and  spoons  are  very  curious,  and  the  silver  cup. 
and  cover  was  given  by  Camden  the  great  antiquary,  whose 
father,  Mr.  Sampson-  Gamden,  wlis  a  member  of  the  com- 
}iaAy,  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  wrought  ornament,  and  cost  at 
that  time  16/.     R  is  thus  inscribed,  GuiL  Camdenus^  Cla^ 
Tencieuxj  filitis  Sampsoms  Pictoris  Londinensis^  dorio  dedit.  - 

The  PAINTER  STAINERS'  COMPANY  originated 
firom  some  artists  who  formed  themselves  into  a  fraternity  a«^ 
€arly  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  were  not  incorporated. 
They  styled  themselves  Painter  Stainers  ;  the  chief  works 
on  which  they  employed  themselves  were  painting  or  staining 
of  glass,  illuminating  missals,  painting  altars  and  portraits, 
of  which  the  portrait  of  Richard  II.  in  Westminster  Abbey  is. 
a  fine  specimen.  In  the  year  1575,  they  were  molested  in 
their  occupations  by  plaisterers  and  unskilful  persons  attempt- 
ing,  by  the  slightness  and  coarseness  of  their  work,  to  bring 
4he  art  into  disrepute;  the  Painters  therefore  determined'  to 
preserve  their  mystery  from  the  intrusion  of  pretenders,  and 
applied  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  protection.  That  patroness 
of  science  incorporated  them  in  the  year  1582,  by  the  name 
of  The  Master^  Wardens y  and  Commonalty  of  the  Freemen 
of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Paintings  called  Painter  Siainers, 
within  the  City  of  London^  / 

The  corporation  extended  only  to  such  artists  who  prae- 
Used  within  the  city«  ^'  As  art  is  unconfined,  numbers  arose 
in  difierent  parts,  and  settled  in  Westminster,  the  seat  of  thp 
church.*'  They  for  a  long  time  remained  totally  unconnected 
£vea  with  each  other.   Since  tl)at  time  there  have  been  greater 
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iQtinncy  betfteen  die  artirtft  and  the  cMipany;  tbehteSb* 
Joshua  |tETVox.M  was  a  member  of  the  company* 
.  Bai  one  of  their  greatest  henefactors  was  the  late  Joh« 
S70CK9  Esq.  ofHampstead.    This  gentleman » who  departed 
this  life  in  the  year  l^S  1 ,  beqoeatbed  the  following  legacies : 

For  four  scholars,  to  be  brought  op  at  Christ's  Hos*      £• 
pital  (in  the  three  per  centk.)' -        .       •       «        «    3000 
;   TotheIUnterJStatnersCoapaoy,forten|ioorjotiiw 
seyaei^and  decayed  masters^  IQl.  per  anmim  each       4200 

To  the  IVfercers  Company,  for  presenting  a  sdxikr 
from  St  P^Ps  school,  to  Bentt  College,  Cambridge     lOOO 

•  To  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  for  a  school    •       .    1000 
.  To  the  Corporation  of  iheSooa  of  the  Ckigy»  wi- 

dowB  and  children  •        •        «        ^       •       ^      3M 

.-.  To  the  Corporation  of  theSonsof  the  Clergy,  for 

ten  poor  curates    .«••««.,.    S50O 

^   To  the  Painter  Stainers  Company  for  twenty  blind 

men  and  women,  at  lOl.  penamumtMch        -.      -    7000 

;To  Christ  Church,  Surrey  .       •       »       •     ^00 

;  To  Fariogdon  Waid  Within  School  •  •  *  50 
'.  To  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  .      100 

To  the  Society  for  die  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma* 
nufoctures  and  Commerce       •        -        •    .   *       •      100 
,    To  the  poor  of  the  Drapers*  Company         *       ^      lOO 

To  St  Bartholomew's  Haspital    •       «       .*       •      100 

;   To  St.  Lnhe^s  ditto  100 

V  To  the  Lying-in  ditto  -  •  »  «  -  KK) 
:   TotheSmaM  Pox  ditto       •••«>.        50 

*  To  the  Magdalen  ditto  .  •  •  «  .  50 
-  These  ai«  four  soitB  of  pamting,  which  offepropeily  called 
tiaoeSa 

.  Horns  PAtwniio,  wbic^  is  viosdy  plain  woA  widiin  and 
without ;  though  lately  the  modes  cif  design  and  embeHish- 
sent  haro  ancoessfttUy  been  kitfodoced;  and  the  houses  of 
the  infaalHtantB  of  London  and  other  parts  of  Oieat  Britain 
snay  Tie  widi  the  antient  ftlbrics  of  Hercubnemn. 
:  Sm»  PAiKTmo,  whioh  tbongh  in  many  instances  plam, 
Intt  siio  aahibiled  ^FOiy  Gioffitabk  ^xanphs  of  euperior  fforfc* 
hip. 
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StdK  Paihtiko,  which  till  lately  wks  rough  work,  but  if 
such  work  could  furnish  ideas  for  a  Hogarth^  there  is  credit 
attached  to  it;  and  this  branch  of  painting  displays  many 
good  traits  of  genius  in  the  various  streets  of  the  metropolis.^ 

Go  ACM  Paiktino.  There  have  been  some  most  beautifid 
€flbrts  of  the  pencil  exhibited  m  this  branch  of  painting. 
Tlie  work  of  CiPftiAKi  on  his  Majesty^s  state  coach,  and  that 
6f  Dawce,  on  that  of  the  lord  mayor,  are  certdnly  efforts 
of  fine  imagination,  displajred  with  classic  purity;  and  let  H 
ttot  be  a  smidi  honour  derived  to  this  portion  of  art  and  trade 
tiMtt  it  has  produced  a  SstntXB. 
.  To  paint,  however,  k  to  imitate  Nature;  and,  to  become 
m  regular  painter,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  an  artist 
dbMld  serve  aa  apprentieesbip  to  Philosophy. 

The  PAiWTSft  SrAtWBiu  Oompant  are  governed  by  a 
master,  waideas  and  oovrt  of  assiilants,  with  a  livery. 

By  a  statote  made  itt  the  first  year  of  Ung  Jaites  I.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  painliers  of  Lottdon,  it  is  enacted,  ^*  that  no* 
]rfaislefer  shaft  exercise  the  ait  of  a  painter  in  the  ci^  or  sub^ 
iirbi;  or  lay  any  colour  or  painting  whatsoever,  unless  he' 
|be  a  servant  or  apprentice  to  a  painter,  or  have  served  seven' 
years  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  under  the  penalty  of  five 
pounds,  hot  pbisteren  may  nse  whiting,  blacking,  red  oaker^'. 
Ac  mingled  with  si£e  only,  and  not  with  oU.** 

At  cfaa  bottom  of  thn  lane  is 

* 

QUEENHITHE. 

THIS  was  formerly  called  Edud's  Hithe,  ud  probably 
existed  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
for  ships  and  large  boats  to  discharge  their  lading ;  for  there 
wm  a  draw-bridge  ia  one  part  of  London  Bridge,  occasionally 
puUed  up,  to  admit  the  passage  of  craft  and  large  vessels^ 
4express  care  bemg  taken  to  land  com,  fish,  and  provisions^ 
IB  difeent  places,  for  tJie  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants  i. 

^  It  tiieil  m  be  ^ne  ef  the  principsl  amutementt  of  B^artk  to  vitit  tbf 
^gn-pshiten  ihopt  in  Harp  Alley*  Fleet  Market,  for  the  purpose  ef  in* 
wodacisf  tome  ^  thoie w/jiM/  wbjecti  into  hh  {iktarei.  **^ 

and 
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and  other  hithes  were  appointed  for  the  landing  of  different 
merchandize,  in  order  that  traffic  might  be  carried  on  wilh 
regularity. 

In  process  of  time  it  came  to  the  crown,  and  king  Stephen 
confirmed  it  by  a  grant  to  William  de  Ipres,  who  has-  been 
before  mentioned.  William  gave  the  farm  and  heritage  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  within  Aldgat^, 
upon  the  condition  that  they  should  send  every  year  20/.  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catharine ;  one 
hundred  shillings,  to  the  monks  of  Bermondaey,  and  sixty 
shillings  to  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles;  the  re^ 
mainder  to  be  enjoy^ed  by  the  prioi:  and  canons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Queenhithe  afterwards  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  king 
John  gave  it,  as  part  of  bis  royal  demesne  to  hb  queqn  Ali- 
anore.  -  From  thb  circumstance  it  took  its  present  nan^e. 
^  In  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  the  young  king 
granted  liipa  Regina  to  Richard  de  Ripariis,  or  de  Rivers ; 
4od  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  it  was  re-grant^d  to. Thomas 
de  Cirencester,  during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  same  mo- 
narch had  the  preceding  year  commanded  the  constable,  of 
the  Tower  of  London  to  arrest  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
on  the  river  Thames,  and  compel  them  to  bring  their  corn 
only  to  Queenhithe.  The  king,  or  rather  his  governors,  took 
upon  them,  in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign,  to  distrain  all  fish 
offered  to  be  sold  in  any  part  of  the  city,  except  at  Queen- 
hithe. During  the  28th  year,  an  inquisition  was  made  be- 
fore William  of  York,  provost  of  Beverley,  Henry,  of  Bath, 
and  Jerome  of  Caxton,  justices  itinerant,  sitting  at  the  Tower 
of  London,  as  follows: 

;  ^*  Our  Lord  the  king  Henry  the  Third  commanded  lord  William 
of  York,  provost  of  Beverley,  Henry  of  Bath,  and  Jeremiah  of 
Caxton,  his  fellow  justices  itinerants  at  the  Tower  of  LondoB«  Jn 
the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  Henry^  son  of  king  John,  ll^at 
'  with  all  diligence,  and  by  all  the  ways  they  could,  they  cause  inquiry 
to  be  made,  what  customs  belonged  to  the  Ji^ueen's  Heth,  London ; 
the  year  next  before  the  war  moved  between  the  lord  John,  his  fa* 
ther,  and  the  barons  of  England.    And  when  it  shall  appear  to 
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them  t^ncerning  tho^e  customs;,  and  others,  which  belonged  to  the 
Itfore^aid  Heth,  and  which  were  afterwards  changed  and  alienated, 
they  labour  with  all  solicitude  and  carefulness  they  can,  to  reform 
the  said  Heth  to  its  due  state.  And  that  the  customs  in  the  same 
be  held  in  the  time  aforesaid. 

"  Before  which  provost  and  justices  it  was  convicted  by  Ihe 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  that  in  the  time  aforesaid  were 
three  customs  belonging  to  the  foresaid  Heth,  to  wit : 

•'  Of  every  sieve,  that  is  a  measure  containing  five  quarters  of 
salty  (hat  shall  belong  to  a  man  that  is  a  foreigner,  or  to  any  one  of 
the  Five  Ports,  and  shall  land  and  come,  wheresoever  it  be  within 
Worepath  and  Anedehethe,*  or  beyond,  2d.  at  the  farm  of  the  said 
Helh. 

'•  Also,  if  any  citizen  of  London  have  part  in  the  same  sieve  of 
ssit,  he  4ia]I  have  nothing  of  his  portion.  But  the  res^idue  that  be- 
k>ngs  k)  strangers,  shall  give  custom  according  to  the  quantity  of 
his  ware. 

**  Also,  if  any  bring  from  abroad,  herring,  com,  or  such  like, 
together  with  salt,  in  one  ship,  it  hath  been  lawiul  for  the  queen's 
1»atltfr  to  take  a  [blank]  part  of  the  foresaid  catals. 

"  AUo,,  if  any  from  abroad,  and  also  from  the  Five  Ports,  come 
with  salmon,  if  he  shall  bring  an  hundred  or  more,  he  shall  give 
two  salmons  to  the  queen's  farm. 

**  And,  if  he  shall  land  them  at  the  Queen's  Soke,  (or  court]  he 
shall  give  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  middling  sort. 

**  And,  if  he  shall  bring  less  than  an  hundred,  he  shall  give  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  thing,  to  the  fourth  part. 

*'  And  if  he  shall  bring  less  than  the  fourth  part,  he  shall  give 
nothing  but  standage. 

"  Also,  of  salt  milvel  (a  sort  of  fish)  the  same  custom  is  to  be 
taken  at  the  Queen's  farm  in  the  same  Soke,  which  the  sheriff  takes 
for  the  king's  use  at  Billingsgate. 

'*  Also,  if  a  stranger,  and  al<o  any  for  the  Five  Ports,  shall  bring 
io  his  ship  white  herring  salted,  in  the  Queen's  Soke,  one  hundred 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  $hip.  And,  if  any  of  the  citizens  have  a 
part  with  him*  nothing  to  be  taken  from  his  portion. 

•*  Also,  whatsoever  stranger  brings  the  first  red  herring,  not 
frailed,  he  shall  give  an  hundred  herrings.     And  others  who  shall 

♦  Werepath  or  Worepath  was  in  the  east  part  of  the  flete  of  Barking 
in  Essex,  and  Anedehethi  was  near  Westminster.    Siow. 
You  III.    No.  57.  Z  ^me 
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come  with  the  same  kind  of  herrings,  whether  they  are  trailed  of 
npty  shall  give  nothing  through  the  whole  year,  beside  the  standage 
of  the  ship. 

<'  Also,  if  any  foreigner  shall  buy  salmon  or  mulvel,  salted  in 
the  ship,  and  shall  put  it  into  another  ship;  for  every  thousand  ha 
sbs^ll  give  an  halfpenny. 

"  Alsoi  concerning  salmon  and  mulvel  bought  in  shops,  situate 
in  the  same  soke,  of  every  hundred  is  to  be  taken  24,  as  was  before 
said  concerning  the  ships. 

"  Also,  of  herrings  bought  in  shops,  of  every  thousand  is  to  be 
taken  an  halfpenny. 

*'  Abo,  of  every  kind  of  fresh  fish,  coming  in  the  Queen's  Soke, 
the  same  custom  is  to  be  taken,  which  is  taken  of  the  same  kind  of 
fish,  at  the  Queen's  Farm  at  London  Bridge. 

**  Also,  of  every  ship  that  saileth  within  Orlokts,  is  to  be  taken 
9d,  at  the  Queen's  Farm,  unless  it  be  of  London,  or  of  the  Five 
Ports. 

*'  Also,  of  a  shfp  which  saileth  with  Tholl  (or  sufferance)  is  to 
be  taken  an  halfpenny. 

<<  Also  of  every  shout  (shoot)  coming  down  in  the  Queen's  Soke 
with  corn,  to  be  taken  Id,  ob«  But  if  with  wood,  without 
corn.  Id. 

*'  All  customs  before  written  are  to  be  kept  and  held  as  well  in 
the  port  of  Douegate,  as  Queenhithe»  for  the  lord  the  king's  use. 

*'  Also,  corn  which  landeth  between  the  gutter  of  the  Guildhall 
of  the  men  of  Colon,  (the  Stilyard)  and  the  archbishop  of* Canter^ 
bury's  Soke,  u  e,  near  Blackfriars,  is  not  wont  to  be  measured  by 
another  quartern,  than  by  the  quartern  of  the  Queen's  Soke. 

"  Also,  it  belongelh  to  the  queen's  bailiff  to  take  Scawyng€,  in 
Sdda  WynUn,  for  the  queen's  use,  under  the  same  form  as  the  sher-tflf 
of  London  takes  Scawyngg  elsewhere  in  London  for  the  king's  use* 

^*  Also,  if  any  withdraw  his  custom,  and  depart  from  (he  city 
with  the  same  custom,  he  falls  into  the  mercy  of  the  bailiff. 

'<  AlsOi  if  any  offer  to  pay  his  custom  to  the  bailiff,  or  his  servant, 
and  they  will  not  take  it»  although  he  depart  fVom  the  city»  he  is  not 
to  be  amerced. 

*'  Also,  all  assizes  of  the  city,  in  the  hustings,  provided  and  or- 
dained for  the  amendment  of  the  city,  are  to  be  ordained  and  ob- 
served in  the  Queen's  Soke.  And  therefore  it  is  a  custom,  that 
the  lord  the  king  have  his  seizin  of  aR  the  foresaid  customs,  ac* 
cording  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  same  mayor  and  citizens. 

"  Afterwards 
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••  Afterwards  came  the  bailiffs  of  the  same  Heth  and  complained 
that,  after  the  foresaid  acknowledgment,  fourteen  foreign  ships 
landed  with  fish  at  Billingsgate,  which  ought  to  have  landed  at  the 
foresaid  Heth.  And  therefore  the  custom  is,  that,  if  any  foreign 
ship  land  elsewhere  in  the  form  aforesaid,  than  at  the  foresaid, Heth, 
k  is  in  the  king's  mere/,  to  wit,  at  40^. 

FORFEITURE. 

*'  Let  this  punishment  have  place,  until  one  month  after  the  feast 
•f  St.  Michael,  this  year.  And  in  the  mean  time,  according  t9 
the  transgression,  provision  is  made  for  inflicting  an  heavier  fine, 
if  they  will  not  observe  the  foresaid  form. 

'<  Afterwards  came  themaior  and  citizens,  and  say  that  six  ships 
of  strangers,  with  all  salt^fish,  in  foreign  spindler  boats,  landed  at 
tiie  Heth,  in  the  foresaid  time.  But  ships  which  were  the  citiisens 
of  London,  landed  elsewhere,  where  tiiey  would.  And  therefore 
let  the  king  have  his  seizin.'^ 

Thus  did  this  weak,  profligate,  and  arbitrary  monarch  atxl 
his  inquitous  judges  cramp  the  citizens  and  harrass  their  trade^ 

Queenhithe  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  IIL  and  appears  to  have  been, 
agreeably  to  the  oppressive  system  of  the  tinaes,  wrongiHiUy 
detained  from  the  citizens;  for  upon  an  inquisition  appointed 
by  the  justices,  the  third  of  Edward  1.  tliey  made  the  follow* 
ing  presentment:  '^  That  the  Queenhithe  was  some  time  be« 
longing  to  the  city  of  London,  and  how  it  came  to  tlie  earl 
of  Cornwall  and  his  beirs  they  knew  not,  nor  by  what  war? 
rant.  And  Ihat  it  was  worth  per  annum  52/."  Tliey  pre- 
sented also,  "  That  king  John,  father  of  lord  king  Henry, 
gave  Queenhithe  to  Alianore,  then  queen  of  England ;  and 
was  had  of  the  king's  demesne  all  his  time.  But,  from  that 
time,  till  now,  the  earl  of  Cornwall  and  his  heirs  held  it; 
and  still  did  hold  it  against  the  crown,  and  disinherisen  of  tiie 
kiug,  as  it  seemed  to  them.  But  by  what  warrant  they  knew 
not*''  This  earl  pf  Cornwall^  though  so  nearly  related  to  the 
king,  often  joined  with  the  discontents,  and  therefore,  though 
Queenhithe  might  probably,  by  right,  have  been  the  queen's 
inheritance,  the  earl,  by  threats  and  violence,  obtained  the 
property  and  perquisites.  The  citizens  had  not  long  before 
purchased  the  rent  of  the  Hithe  of  the  earl,  and  upon  some 
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affront  given  by  the  citizens,  had  violently  resumc»d  the  pro- 
perty. However,  the  consequence  of  the  above  presentment 
and  remonstrance  was,  that  the  .charge  of  Queenhithe  waa 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  sheriffs  of  London. 

In  the  year  1302,  it  was  found  on  the  oath  of  divers  men, 
*'  that  bakers,  brewers,  and  others  buying  their  corn  at 
Queenhithe,  should  pay  for  measuring,  porterage  and  car- 
riage, for  every  quarter  of  corn  whatsoever;  from  tlienee  to 
West  Cheap,  to  St.  Antholin's  church,  to  Horseshoe-Bridge, 
and  to  Wolfes-gate  Street,  in  the  parish  of  Alhallows  the 
Less,  one  halfpenny  farthing.  And  from  the  said  Hithe  to 
Fleet  Bridge,  to  Newgate,  to  Crepelgate,  and  as  far  as  Ber- 
chevers  (Birchin)  Lane  upon  CornhuU,  and  as  far  as  East-« 
cheap,  and  Billingsgate,  one  penny.  And  from  this  Hithc 
of  the  queen,  through  all  streets  and  lanes  beyond  the  fore-* 
said  places,  even  to  the  bars  of  the  suburbs,  one  penny  far- 
thing." The  measurer  or  meter  was  to  have  under  him  eight 
chief  master  meters,  every  master  to  have  under  him  three 
porters,  each  of  whom  was  to  find  one  horse  and  seven  sacks, 
&c.  or  to  abjure  his  office. 

Queenhithe  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  such  resort  for  ves- 
sels with  corn,  besides  fish,  salt,  fuel  and  all  other  merchan- 
dize, that  all  these  men  maintained  themselves  and  their  cat- 
tie  in  a  very  comfortable  manner  by  their  labour.  *'  But," 
says  Stow,  ^^  now  that  case  is  altered ;  the  bakers  of  Loodoi>, 
and  other  citizens,  travel  into  the  countries,  and  buy  their 
corn  of  the  farmers,  at  the  farmers  price." 

Edward  IL  gave  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  /43  12  9| 
to  Margaret,  wife  of  Peter  de  Gaveston,  out  of  the  rents  of 

Queenhitlie. 

Here  was  a  place  called  Romeland^  which  being  choaked 
"with  dung,  filth,  &c.  so  that  the  corn  dealers  and  other  mer- 
chants could  not  stand  to  dispose  of  their  traffic,  it  was  or- 
dained bv  an  order  of  common  council,  in  the  forty-first  of 
Edward  III.  that  it  should  be  cleansed  and  paved ;  and  from 
that  period,  a  duty  of  one  farthing  should  be  imposed  upon 
every  quarter  of  corn  whatsoever,  sold  there ;  for  every  quar- 
ter of  salt,  one  farthing;  for  every  vessel  called  a  battel, 

bringing 
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bringing  rushes,  4d, ;  for  every  vessel  called  a  shout,  bring- 
ing corn  or  malt,  2d. ;  for  every  ship  bringing  other  victuals, 
2d. ;  of  fsvery  person  laying  soil  there,  2s.  i  and  the  sellers 
of  rushes  to  pay  for  every  boat,  4d, 

This  market,  in  the  third  of  Edward  IV.  was  very  much 
injured  by  the  inconvenience  of  not  speedily  drawing  up 
London  Bridge,  it  was  ordained  that  all'  manner  of  vessels, 
ships  or  boats,  great  or  small,  resorting  to  the  city  with  vic- 
tuals, should  be  sold  bv  retail.  At  this  time  it  seems  that 
Queenhitbe  had  a  greater  resort  of  ships  than  Billingsgate. 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Baily,  in  1525,  John 
Cooke,  of  Glocester,  mercer,  gave  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  London,  and  theirs  for  ever,  "  one  great  barge, 
in  which  two  great  com  mills  were  made  and  placed ;  which 
barge  and  mills  were  set  in  and  upon  the  stream  of  the  river 
of  Thames,  within  the  jurisdiction  and  liberty  of  the  said 
city  of  London.  And  also  he  gave  to  the  said  city  all  such 
timber,  boards,  stones,  iron,  &c,  provided  for  marking, 
mending,  and  repairing  of  the  said  barge  and  mills.  *^  la 
reward  whereof,  the  mayor  gave  him  50/.  directly,  and  50/. 
yearly  during  his  life.  And  if  the  said  Cooke  deceased  be- 
fore Joan,  his  wife,  then  she  to  have  forty  marks  a  year  du- 
ring her  life." 

In  the  year  1554,  Sir  John  Lion,  mayor,  by  his  will  gave 
100/.  towards  a  large  house  lately  built  for  stowage  of  corn, 
craned  out  of  lighters  and  barges. 

Another  large  mill  upon  barges  was  erected  here  during 
Stow's  time,  where  corn  was  ground  as  at  water-mills  in  other 
places,  **  to  the  wonder  of  many  that  had  not  seen  the  like." 
But  this  was  soon  decayed,  the  barges  were  removed  and 
taken  asunder,  and  the  whole  forgotten. 

There  is  at  present  a  corn-mill  opposite  Queenhithe,  but 
whether  upon  the  above  liberal  plan,  we  cannot  ascertain. 

Queenhithe  has  still  a  resort  of  corn,  and  other  merchan- 
dize. 

Opposite  to  this  wharf  is  the  parish  church  of 
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St.  MICHAEL,  QUEENHITHE. 


THE  old  fabric  was  denominated  about  the  year  I18I, 
St.  Michael  de  Cornhitlie,  the  name  of  the  Hitke,  before  it 
was  given  to  the  queens  of  England. 

Its  history  is  very  deficient  -,  for  there  does  not  appear  any 
particular  account  of  it  till  Stephen  Spilman,  a  mercer,  al- 
derman, chamberlain,  and  sheriff  of  London,  bequeathed,  in 
1404,  lands  to  his  family,  his  goods  to  pious  uses,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  cliantry  here  :  he  was  buried  in  the  choir. 

This  church  was  repaired  in  1615  ;  but  sharing  the  eRects 
ttf  the  great  fire,  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1676,  by  Sir  Chris* 
topher  Wren. 

The  building  is  tlius  described :  the  roof  is  square  and  flat^ 
Covered  with  tile ;  the  walls  stone,  with  which  also  the 
church  is  paved,  but  the  chancel  is  paved  with  marble  uid 
purbeck ;  the  body  is  divided  into  three  Msles. 

The  ornament  of  the  roof  is  a  quadrangle  bounded  with 
freUwork,  the  walls  are  ornatoented  with  arches,  imposts, 
and  drops,  and  handsome  arched  and  circular  windows. 
There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  tiaving  an  oak  front, 
contains  a  good  organ ;  the  pulpit  and  pews  are  of  the  same 
species  of  timber.  The  altar-piece  is  painted  in  perspec- 
tive; 
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live ;  the  intercolumns  are  the  Coo^mandments,  supported 
with  the  portraits  of  Moses  and  Aaron  between  the  Creel 
and  Pater  noster,  sustained  by  two  angels.  Over  the  deca- 
logue are  two  attic  pilasters  and  an  arch ;  under  which  is  a 
glory,  and  below  that  the  words,  Surfum  Corda ;  the  whole 
emiched  with  festoons,  vases,  &c. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  seventy-one  feet,  breadth 
forty,  altitude  thirty-nine;  and  that  of  the  steeple,  con* 
aisting  of  a  tower  and  spire,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirtyw 
five  feet;  on  the  top  of  the  spire  is  a  vane,  imitating  a 
fnU  rigged  ship,  in  allasioii  to  the  antient  port  of  Queen* 
bithe. 

High  Timbxk  Street,  was  formerly  called  Timber 
Hith,  on  account  of  the  entry  and  wharfage  of  timber  and 

Voards* 

Bread  Street  Hiix«    On  the  west  side  of  this  hill  is 

the  chur<;h«yard  of 

St.  NICHOLAS  OLAVE. 


/ 


This  church,  in  the  twelfth  century,  belonged  to  Gilbert 
Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  and  was  by  him  given  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  6[  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

In  1623,  it  was  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  parishoners^ 
and  in  1666,  burnt  down  by  the  great  fire.  Its  site  is  now  a 
burial  ground  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  which  was  united  to 
that  of  St.  Nicholas  Coleabbey,  Old  Fish  Street. 

Bread  Street.  It  appears  by  records,  that  in  the  year 
1302  the  bakers  of  London  were  bound  to  sell  their  bread 
only  in  the  mai'ket,  and  not  in  their  shops  and  bouses ;  and 
that  they  were  to  have  four  hall-motes  in  the  year,  at  four 
several  terms,  to  determine  concerning  enormities  committed 
by  the  trade. 

In  this  street  was  Buckingham  House,  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  noble  family  of  StaiFord,  earls  of  Wiltshire^ 
and  dukes  of  Buckingham.  Humphrey  Stafford,  duke  of 
B^u^li'ifkgham,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Nortbaioipton^ 
fighting  for  Henry  VI,  His  grandson  Henry,  friend  of 
IlichardllL  when  Imb  rebelled  against  tke  tyrant  be  bad 
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ratscd,  was  beheaded  without  arraignment  or  judgment,  at 
Salisbury.     His  son  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  a  sacrifice  to  cardinal  Wolsey. 
Here  was  also  one  of  the  sheriffs*  prisons,  called 

BREAD  STREET  COMPTER. 

Previously  to  the  year  1555,  this  prison  was  kept  by  one 
Richard  Husband,  pastry-cook,  and,  as  Stow  calls  him,  *^  a 
wilful  and  a  headstrong  man,*'  who  treated  his  prisoners 
with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  used  the  utmost  imposition. 
He  also  hired  for  his  servants  such  as  were  notorious  for 
their  savage  deportment,   and  though  he  had  often  been 
complained  of,  nothing  would  impel  reformation.    There- 
fore,  in  the  year  1550,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  mayor,  by  the 
assent  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  sent  him  to  Newgate,  and 
coinmanded  the  keeper  to  put  those  irons  on  his  legs,  with 
which  he  had  used  to  load  the  unfortunate  persons  under  his 
care,  and  which  he  called  "  the  Widow's  Alms."     The 
keeper  of  Newgate  punctually  performed  his  orders,  and 
Husband   wore  those   distinctions    of   his   humanity  from 
Thursday  till  Sunday  afternoon ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing, he  was  released  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  condi- 
tionally, that  he  gave  a  bond  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  ob- 
serve from  henceforth  an  act  made  by  the  common  council 
for  the  ordering  of  prisoners  in  the  Compters.     The  pu- 
nishment, however,  had  no  effect  upon  his  callous  disposi- 
tion;   "  for,"   says  Stow,   "  being  on  a  jury,  to  enquire 
against  a  sessions  of  gaol  delivery,  in  the  year   1552,  we 
found  the  prisoners  hardly  dealt  withal  for  their  escheats,  and 
otherwise ;  as  also  that  thieves  and  strumpets  were  there 
lodged  for  4d.  a  night,  whereby  they  might  be  safe  from 
searches  that  were  made  abroad."     For  which  enormities, 
and  others  not  needful  to  be  recited,  he  was  indicted ;  but 
it  could  not  be  remedied,  as  the  house  of  Husband  was  his 
own  property  by  lease,  and  therefore  no  other  way  could  be 
devised  but  the  removal  of  the  prison ;  this  was  ultimately 
effected  in  1555.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  act  of 
isommon  council^  held  September  the  19th|  in  the  third  and 
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fenrth  yean  of  Philip  and  Mary,  for  the  remonl  of  As 
Compter  prison  out  of  Bread  Stre^  into  Wood  Street. 

"  By  reason  of  direra  hindrances,  injuries,  extremitiost 
•od  displeasures,  done  unto  the  prisoners  in  Bread  Street 
Compter,  by  the  keepers  of  the  same,  who,  hiring  the  house 
ol  the  Gokbmiths'  Company,  would  not  many  times  sufier 
the  sherifis  of  Londm,  who  stand  chai^;8d  with  the  pri- 
KHiers,  to  use  them  bo  welJ  as  they  had  purposed ;  whereby 
the  city  hath  been  slandered,  law  and  good  orders  broken, 
and  poor  prisoners  too  much  abused.  Tberefote  waa  the 
{tfison  reotOTed  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  city,  situate  io 
Great  Wood  Street,  where  the  sberifls  and  his  officea  are 
to  keep  their  courts,  &c.  as  they  had  before  used  in  &ead 
Street.  At  which  time  it  was  also  enacted,  that  the  said 
Compter  in  Wood  Street  should  never  hereafter,  for  any 
^use  whatsoever,  be  letten  out  to  any  other  use  or  per- 
son, tbc." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street  stands  the  pariA  church, 
denominated 

St.  MILDRED,    BREAD  STREET. 


THIS  is  a  rectory,  founded  by  a  knight  of  St.  Alban's, 
"Trenchant,  about  the  year  1300;  but  it  had  neither 
Vot-in.  No.  58.  A  a  vestry 
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TSStry  rocmi  nor  cfawch^yard  till  1428,  when  Sir  Johit 
CiiadwoTth,  or  Sbadworth,  by  his  will  gave  a  vestry  and 
church-yard  to  the  parishioners,  and  a  parsons^e  house  to 
the  rector.  After  this  church  was  burnt  down  in  1666,  and 
rebuilt,  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  Moses  was  united  to  it. 

The  front  of  the  present  edifiee  is  built  of  free-stone ;  the 
other  parts  of  brick :  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and 
the  floor  paved  with  purbeck  stone.  Within  is  a  neat 
wainscot  ^dlery  at  the  west  end,  in  which  is  a  good  organ  • 
and  the  pulpit  is  highly  enriched  with  carving :  the  altar- 
fnece  is  adso  handsomely  adorned ;  and  the  conniunion  table 
stands  upon  a  foot-piece  of  bkick  and  white  marble,  inclosed 
with  rails  and  bannisters. 

Stow  notices  the  following  eminent  persons  who  were  bu« 
fied  in  this  church : 

The  above  Trenchant,  and  Wil .  Palmer,  benefactors.  Also, 

Sir  John  Hawlen,  parson  of  that  church,  who  built  the 
parsonage  house  after  it  had  been<  burnt  (with  the  parson 
and  his  man  in  it)  1485. 

Christopher  Turner,  surgeon  to  H.  VIIL  1 5  30.  Ralph  Su 
monds,  sheriff,  1527. 

Tho.  Langham,  a  benefactor. 

Tho.  Collins,  Salter,  alderman. 

Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  mayor,  1575. 

Sir  John  Chadworth,  buried  in  a  vault ;  he  was  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1401,  in  which  year  a  conduit  upon  Cornhill 
was  made,  being  before  that  a  prison  called  the  Tunne. 

Here  was  a  monument  with  an  obit  in  memory  of  him ; 
ud  a  iair  inscription  on  the  i^all,  containing  these  words: 

Here  lyeth  a  Man  that  Faith  and  Works  did  even 
Like  fiery  Chariots,  mount  him  up  to  Heav'n ; 
He  did  adorn  this  church :  when  Words  are  weak 
And  Men  forget,  the  living  Stones  will  speak. 
He  left  us  Land,  this  little  Earth  him  keeps ; 
These  black  Words  Mourners,  and  the  Marble  weeps. 

Thomas  Copynger,  1513. 

Cuthbert  Barn,,  Knight,  ob.  1521/ 

JohD 
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John  bcilandy ,  «nd  Elisabeth  his  wife,  married  togedier 
«boii€  fifty  years.  He  had  issue  by  her  six  sons  and  six 
daughters.  He  lived  in  this  parish  sixty  years ;  was  deputy 
of  this  ward  fifteen  years,  and  the  first  icaster  of  the  com* 
pany  of  Salters.  She  deceased  in  April  1613,  aged  seventy*- 
fire  years ;  and  he,  in  June  1613,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

On  a  fiiir  stone,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel^  these 
words: 

This  Stone  openeth  upon  the  Stairs  of  a  Vault  made  by  Capt 
Nidiolas  Crisp,  Anno  1628.  wherein  lyeth  buried  Mr.  John  Ire- 
land, late  Deputy  of  this  Ward ;  and  his  Father  Ellis  Crisp,  late 
Alderman,  and  died  ^eriff,  bury*d  Nov.  1625.  and  his  Son  Ni- 
cholas Crisp,  2S  Jan.  1626«  Also  3  of  his  Children,  in  1632.  vis. 
Nicholas,  £lizaheth,  and  John. 

And  belonging  to  this  stone  a  oaonument,  with  these 
^'ords: 

Ere  his  Worth  was  fidly  known 
London  lost  him,  once  her  own. 
Let  that  Year  lye  buriM  here. 
In  which  London  two  did  gain 
Sheriffs  good,  and  lost  again ; 
City,  Chyrchf  Wife,  Children  weep« 
Reason  good,  tho*  he  but  sleep. 
Ill  can  London  not  lament, 
SpoiPd  pf  one  chief  Ornament, 
pity  I)eath  had  him  o'ergrowi)« 
Ere  his  Worth  was  fully  known. 

The  monuments  in  the  present  i^huroh  laerit  no  particular 
•description. 

That  part  of  Bread  Street,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St* 
Mildred,  had  a  large  mansion  belonging  to  a  family  which 
produced  one  of  the  weakhieft,  most  loyal,  and  disinter^ 
ested  Patriots,  that  ever  graced  the  city. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  CRISPE 
was  the  son  of  a  very  emin€snt  merchant,  and  grandson  of 
Alderman  Crispe,  whose  monument  we  have  above  recited^ 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1598.    Being  bred,  according  to 
<he.cu8toin  of  those  times,  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bu- 
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winosBf  though  heir  to  a  great  estate,  he  Huide  a  considerable 
additioa  to  this  estate  by  marriage,  and  being  of  an  enter* 
prizing  genius,  ever  active  and  solicitous  about  the  new  in- 
Tentions  and  discoveries;  and,  which  very  rarely  happens, 
wonderfully  industrious  and  diligent  about  things  he  had 
brought  to  bear,  he  was  soon  taken  notice  of  at  courts 
knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  king's 
customs. 

When  the  trade  to  Guinea  was -under  great  difficulties  and 
diteburagementa,  he  framed  a  project  for  retrieving  it,  which 
required  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  bring  it  about ;  but 
his  reputation  was  so  great,  that  many  rich  merchants  wiU 
Itngly  engaged  with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design ; 
and  to  give  a  good  example,  as  well  as  to  shew  that  h^ 
meant  to  adhere  to  the  work  that  he  had  once  taken  in  hand, 
he  caused  the  castle  of  Cormantyn,  upon  the  Gold  Coast, 
to  be  erected  at  his  own  expence.  By  this  judicious  pre* 
caution,  and  by  his  wise  and  wary  management  afterwards, 
himself  and  his  associates  carried  their  trade  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  divide  amongst  them  50,000/.  a-year. 

When  the  times  grew  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  king^s 
afiaics  in  that  distress,  he  knew  not  how  to  provide 
for  want  of  money.  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  and  Sir  Abraham 
Dawes,  Sir  John  Jacob,  and  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  his 
partners  in  the  farming  of  the  customs,  upon  very  short 
warning,  and  when  their  refusing  it  would  be  esteemed  a 
favour  with  the  parliament,  raised  him  so  large  a  sum  as 
100,000/.  at  one  time,  and  that  with  such  circumstances  of 
cheerfulness,  as  might  be  truly  said  to  double  the  value  of 
the  service. 

When  the  matter  was  proposed  to  Sir  Nicholas,  be  iaid  it 
was  a  large  sum,  and  at  short  warning ;  but  that  Providence 
had  made  him  able,  and  his  duty  made  him  willing,  to  ky 
down  his  proportion  whenever  his  majesty  called  for  it. 

Sir  Abiaham  Dawes  had  some  relations,  whose  afiections 
leaned  the  ot^^er  way ;  and  who,  besides,  had  great  expec- 
tations from  him ;  they  magnified  the  sum  that  was  desired% 
the  uncertainty  of  its  being  repaid,  and  tlie  danger  of  its 
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being  taken  ill  by  pftrlittnent,  who  might  insist  upon  the 
like  sam.  **  Well,  said  Sir  Abraham,  this  then  is  the  worst 
that  can  happen^  and  I  bless  God,  who  has  made  me  able  to 
pay  my  dlegiance,  and  to  pay  for  it.^'  Something  of  the 
saoie  kind  was  insinuated  to  Sir  John  Jacobs  who  was  not 
only  Tory  sincerely  loyal ,  but  which  generally  go  together^ 
a  man  of  warm  temper  and  a  tender  heart ;  ^'  What,  said  hCf 
in  reply,  shall  I  keep  my  estate,  and  see  the  king  waul 
wherewithal  to  protect  me  in  it.  If  it  please  God  to  blest 
the  kiog,  though  I  give  him  all  I  have,  I  shall  be  no  loser. 
If  not,  though  I  keep  all  I  have,  I  shall  be  no  saver.** 
Sir  John  Woktenholme,  a  stout  plain  man,  advanced  his 
fMToportion,  as  he  afterwards  did  larger  sums,  without  any 
speeches.  He  and  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  lived  to  see  the  Re« 
storation,  and  to  be  farmers  of  the  customs  again  under 
king  Charles  the  Second,  after  they  and  the  rest  had  paid 
deeply  for  this  proof  of  their  loyalty. 

Afiber  the  war  broke  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dis- 
tractions with  which  it  was  attended,  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe 
continded  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  Holland,  France,  Spaio^ 
Italy,  Norway,  Muscovy,  and  Turkey,  which  produced  to 
the  king  near  100,000/.  a«year,  besides  keeping  most  of  the 
ports  open,  and  ships  in  them  constantly  ready  for  his  ser. 
vice ;  all  Uie  correspondence  and  supplies  of  arms  which 
were  procured  by  the  queen  in  Holland,  and  by  the  king's 
agents  in  Deninarfc,  were  consigned  to  his  care,  and  by  his 
prudence  and  vigilance  safely  landed  in  the  north,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  In 
the  management  of  so  many  nice  and  difficult  affiurs,  be 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  very  extensive  correspondence,  in 
doing  ^f  which  he  discovered  a  most  surprising  dexterity, 
for  he  hardly  ever  made  use  of  cypher,  but  penned  his  let* 
ters  in  such  a  peculiar  stile,  as  reoftoved  entirely  bis  kiten* 
tions  from  the  apprdiension  of  his  enemies^  and  yet  left 
them  very  iateUigihle  unto  those  with  whom  he  transacted 
business.  He  had  also  an  tncoaBpavable  addi«SB  m  bringing 
any  thing  to  bear  that  he  had  tmoe  contrived ;  to  whiphit  oon* 
tributed  not  a  little^  libat  in  aatten  of  secrecy  and  danger,  he 
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seldom  trusted  to  any  hands  but  his  own,  and  to  facflitate 
this,  he  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  disguises ;  sometimes  whea 
he  was  believed  to  be  in  one  place,  he  was  actually  at  an* 
other.  Letters  of  consequence  he  carried  in  the  disguise  of 
a  porter;  when  he  wanted  intelligence,  he  would  be  at  the 
water  side,  with  a  basket  of  flounders  upon  his  head,  and 
often  passed  between  London  and  Oxford  in  the  dress  of  a 
butter  woman  on  horseback  between  a  pair  of  panniers.  He 
was  the  principal  author  of  that  well  laid  design  for  pub^ 
lishing  the  king's  Commission  of  Array  at  London,  which 
was  defeated  by  another  design,  that  Mr.  Waller  through 
fear  betrayed,  for  which  Tomkins  and  Challoner  suffered, 
and  of  which  we  have  but  a  very  obscure  account  in  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 

We  have  in  Lord  Clarendon's  work  a  very  large  account 
of  Mr.  Waller's  desigq,  the  methods  employed  by  him  to 
bring  it  to  bear,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  discovered. 
His  lordship  then  takes  occasion  to  tell  us,  that  the  parlia* 
ment,  to  magnify  their  danger,  blended  this  with  another  de. 
sign  that  was  formed  in  the  king's  quarters,  and  as  this  re* 
lates  expressly  to  the  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  it  is 
necessary  our  readers  should  be  acquainted  with  it. 

From  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford  many  citizens  of  good 
quality  who  were  prosecuted,  or  jealously  looked  upon  in 
London,  had  resorted  to  the  king,  and  hoping  if  the  winter 
produced  not  a  peace,  that  the  summer  would  carry  the  king 
before  that  city  with  an  army,  they  had  entertained  somedis* 
course  of  raising  upon  their  own  stocks  of  money  and  credit, 
some  regiments  of  foot  and  horse,  and  joining  with  some 
gentlemen  of  Kent,  who  were  likewise  inclined  to  such  an 
undertaking.  Anoong  these  were  Sir  N.  Crispe,  who  had 
been  lately  prosecuted  with  great  severity  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  thereupon  fled  firom  London,  for  appear- 
ing too  great  a  stickler  in  a  petition  for  peace  in  the  city. 
Sir  Nicholas  industriously  preserved  a  correspondence  still 
therein,  by  which  he  gave  the  king  often  very  useful  intelli- 
gence,  and  assured  him  of  a  very  considerable  party,  which 
would  appear  there  for  him^  whenever  bis  own  power  should 
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be  so  near  as  to  give  them  any  countenance.  In  the  end, 
whether  invited  by  his  own  correspondents  there,  or  trusting 
in  his  own  sprightly  inclinations  and  resolutions  too  mncb, 
and  concluding  that  all  who  were  equally  honest  would  be 
equally  bold ;  he  desired  his  Majesty  to  grant  a  commission 
to  such  pers<His  whom  he  would  nominate  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  in  the  nature  of  a  Com«- 
mission  of  Array,  by  virtue  whereof,  when  the  season  should 
come,  his  party  there  would  appear  in  discipline  and  order ; 
and  that  this  was  desired  by  those  who  best  knew  what  coun- 
tenance and  authority  was  requisite,  and  being  trusted  to 
them,  would  not  be  executed  at  all,  or  else  at  such  a  time 
as  his  Majesty  should  receive  ample  fruits  by  it ;  provided  it 
were  done  with  secrecy  equal  to  the  hazard  they  should  run 
who  were  employed  in  it.  The  king  had  this  exception  to 
it ; — the  improbability  that  it  could  do  good,  and  that  the 
failing  might  do  hurt  to  the  undertakers.  But  the  promoter 
was  a  very  popular  man  in  the  city,  where  he  had  been  a 
commander  of  the  trained  bands^  till  the  ordinance  of  tho 
militia  removed  him,  which  rather  improved  than  lessened 
bis  credit,  and  he  was  very  confident  it  would  fMroduce  a 
notable  advantage  to  the  king.  However  they  desired  it  who 
were  there,  and  would  not  appear  without  it;  and  therefore 
the  king  consented  to  it,  refusing  the  nomination  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  commission  to  him,  who  he  verily  believed  had  pro- 
duced  by  the  instructions  and  advice  of  those  that  were 
nearest  the  concernment,  and  for  secresy  of  it,  ihe  king  re« 
ferred  the  preparing  and  dispatch  of  the  commission  to  Sir 
N.  Crispe  himself,  who  should  acquaint  no  more  with  it  than 
he  found  requisite,  so  without  the  privity  or  advice  of  any 
councellor,  or  minister  of  state  then  most  trusted  by  his 
Majesty,  he  procured  such  a  conmiission  as  he  desired  (being 
no  other  than  the  Commission  of  Array  in  English)  to  be 
signed  by  the  king,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal. 

This  being  done,  and  remaining  still  in  his  custody,  the 
lady  Aubigney,  by  a  pass,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Houses,  came  to  Oxford,  to  transact  the  affiiirs  of  her  own 
fortune  with  the  king^  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
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WIS  killed  at  EdgehiH ;  and  sbe  having  in  a  few  days  di«. 
patched  her  bnginess  there,  and  being  ready  to  retarn.  Sir 
N.  Crispe  came  to  the  king,  and  besought  him  to  desire  that 
]ady ,  who  had  a  pass,  and  so  could  promise  herself  safety  in 
ker  journey,  to  carry  a  small  box  (in  which  that  commission 
should  be)  with  her,  and  to  keep  it  in  her  own  custody  until 
a  gentleman  should  call  to  her  ladyship  for  it,  by  such  a  token ; 
that  token,  he  said,  he  could  send  to  one  of  the  persons 
trusted,  who  should  keep  it  by  him  till  the  opportunity  came 
in  which  it  might  be  executed.  The  king  accordingly  wished 
the  lady  Aubigney  to  carry  it  with  great  care  and  secresy, 
telling  her  it  much  concerned  his  own  service,  and  to  deliver 
H  in  such  a  manner  and  upon  such  assurance  as  before  men. 
tioned,  which  she  did,  and  within  a  few  days  after  her  return 
to  London  delivered  it  to  a  person  who  was  appointed  to  call 
for  it.    How  this  commission  was  discovered,  Lord  Clarendon 
says,  he  could  never  learn ;  for  though  Mr.  Waller  had  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  often  to  that  lady,  and  was  believed 
by  her  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  most  intire  affections  to  the 
king's  service,  and  consequently  might  be  fitly  trusted  with 
what  ^eknew;  yet  her  ladyship  herself  not  knowing  what  it 
was  she  carried,  could  not  inform  any  body  else.    It  is  very 
evident  from  this  account,  that  the  noble  historian  was  not 
jBiuoh  in  the  secret  himself,  and  this  perhaps  might  incline 
Inm  not  to  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  it;  for  it  is  very  ap- 
parent that  he  looked  upon  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe^s  zeal  as 
poshing  him  a  little  too  far  in  this  business,  that  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  that  commission,  however  manag^ed  could 
turn  to  the  king^s  advantage,  because  of  the  want  of  spirit 
iQ  those  concerned,  and  that  after  all,  he  could  never  find 
out  how  the  original  commission  came  into  the  parliament's 
hands,  because  the  lady  Aubigney  delivered  it  as  she  was 
directed ;  so  that  it  was  out  of  her  hands  before  it  was  dis* 
covered,  and  while  at  was  in  her  hands,  she  could  say  notliing 
•bout  it  to  Mr.  Waller,  because  she  herself  did  not  know 
«vliat  it  was. 

It  is,  how€!ver,  very  certain  that  there  was  notliing  dis* 
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was  concerned,  or  any  just  grounds  of  throwing  reproach, 
or  so  much  as  suspicion  upon  him  for  tlie  discovery  of  it,  but 
it  seems  the  noble  author  was  not  intirely  possessed  of  the 
facts  relating  to  it,  and  either  wiiiingly  or  inadvertently  con« 
founds  Sir  Nicholas  Crbpe's  design  of  executing  the  king's 
Commisson  of  Array  in  London,  which  might  have  been  done 
as  legally  as  any  where  else,  with  another  design  superin- 
duced by  Mr.  Waller,  of  surprizing  the  parliament,  in  brings 
ing  which  to  bear,  he  proceeded  very  vigorously  at  first,  till 
finding  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  matter  too  big  for  his  ma* 
lu^ement,  he  suddenly  lost  his  spirits,  and  some  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  gaining  intelligence  that  some- 
thing was  in  agitation  to  their  prejudice.  May  the  31st,  1643, 
they  presently  seized  Mr.  Waller,  and  drew  from  him  a  com- 
plete discovery,  which  from  the  account  they  published, 
plainly  distinguished  these  two  projects. 

It  is  now  very  evident  that  the  commission  in  which  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe  was  nominated,  was  not  at  all  intended  to 
countenance  a  secret  conspirac}^  or  to  cover  a  dark  and  pri« 
vate  plot  against  the  parliament ;  but  to  enable  those  who,  in 
this  dispute  between  the  king  and  parliament,  were  for  the  for- 
mer, to  declare  themselves.  This  business  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  secresy,  that  it  was  entirely  ripe  for  execution 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising  was  the  last  of  May.  But 
among  the  persons  trusted  in  this  afiair  was  one  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  king,  who  was  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Mr.  Waller,  and  to  him  that  gentleman  com- 
municated his  designs,  which  were  of  another  nature,  i^d 
by  his  assistance  Mr.  Waller  had  likewise  a  considerable 
party  in  the  city,  whom  he  encouraged  by  assuring  them 
that  most  of  the  lords  and  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  wished  well  to,  and  would  at  a  proper  season  join 
with  them,  Tomkins,  depending  upon  this,  got  his  other 
friends  to  postpone  this  insurrection,  and  that  very  day  on 
which  it  was  to  have  been  made,  Mr.  Waller's  schemes  were 
discovered.  How  that  happened  is  not  material  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,  but  it  was  this  that  gave  occasion  to  the  seizing 
Mr.  Tomkinsp  Mr.  Challoher,  Mr.  Blinkhorne,  and  several 
others. 
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A»  to  the  Soiling  tl>c  commission,  though  the  noble  Iristow 
riao  was  ignorant  of  it,  it  was  nevertheiess  a  thing  very  pub- 
licly known,  for  Mr.  Tomkins  was  the  person  sent  for  it  to 
the  lady  Aubigney^  and  for  bis  own  security  buried  it  in  bis 
cellar,  as  ho  confessed  uppa  his  examination  ^  upon  which 
h  was  immediately  dug  up,  and  thus  it' came  into  the  pailia.- 
laaiit's  hands;  yet  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  any  great  disco* 
vecies  were  made  of  the  persons  originally  embarking  in  that 
desjga,  though  it  was  ripe  for  execution  when  Mr.  Waller's 
plot  was  but  in  embryo.     On  the  30tb  of  June,  a  council  of 
war  sat  at  Guildhall,  of  which  the  earl  of  Manchester  was 
pferident,  before  whom  Mr.  Tomkios,  Mr.  Challenor,  Mp. 
BUnkhorne,  Mr.  Abbot,  and  Mr.  White  were  tried,  of  wfaom 
the  four  first  received  sentence  of  death,  Mr.  Tomkios  was 
exeeuted  oyer  against  his  own  house,  and  ^^  kis  death  he 
called  the  matter  for  which  he  suffered  ^  a  foolish  business,'  and 
said  he  was  drawn  into  it  by  aiiaction  for  his  bvother-in-law, 
which  plainly  shews,  tiiat  by  a  tbolish  business  he  meant  Mr. 
Waller's  scheme ;  as  to  Mr.  Challoner,  he  was  assisted  by  Mp. 
Peters,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  zealot  in  the  puritan  way; 
he  does  indeed  say  that  he  died  justly,  but  then  he  was  ac- 
quainted only  with  Mr.  Waller's  design.     He  was  executed 
the  same  day  before  the  Royal  Excbartge.    In  his  dying 
speech  he  observes,  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  charged 
with  respect  to  the  commission,  having  known  nothing  of  the 
procuring  it,  nor  of  the  commission  itself,  till  the  Friday 
before  the  discovery,  the  day  before  these  men  suffered.   Mf. 
Waller  received  the  sentence  of  death  at  the  court  martial, 
tliough  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  was  reprieved 
by  thQ  earl  of  Essex  as  general,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
for  his  discoveries.    Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  Sir  Ni- 
cholas's design  was  open  and  honourable,  was  conducted  with 
great  secresy  and  success,  and  that  it  was  disappointed  by 
the  breaking  out  of  a  thing  quite  diffsrent  from  it  in  its  na- 
ture, and  of  which  Sir  N.  Crbpe  had  no  knowledge,  and 
in  the  credit  or  event  of  \^ich,  therefove,  he  could  have  no 
isonceni* 

By  the  discovery  of  this  busmess  Sir  N.  Crispe  found 
Jiimself  obliged  to  declare  openly  and  plainly  the  cause  he 
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mouit  to  ttkc,  8iid  InlTiflg  at  bis  oHIrn  expehce  raised  a  regU 
nent  of  bdine  for  the  king's  sbrrice,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  it^'  and  distii^gaished  hiimdf  a«  remarkably  in  his 
military  a&  he  had  crer  done  in  bis  ciril  capacity :  when  the 
siege  of  Gloucester  wbs   resolved  ort.  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe 
wAs  chai^ged  with  bii  regiment  of  horse  to  escort  the  king's 
train  of  artillery  from  Oxford,  which  important  servibe  hm 
vary  gallantly  performed.    In  the  month  of  Septtaiber  foU 
loMng^  a  Very  vnkicky  accident  befel  Um,  in  whioh  he  was 
no  way  to  blame;  and  though  the  circumstances  attending  it 
elearly  justified  his  conduct  to  the  world,  yet  the  eoncem  it 
gare  him  was  such  as  he  could  not  shake  off  so  loi^  as  he 
lited.    He  happened  to  be  quaiftensd  at  Rouslidge  in  Glou^ 
^Msstershire,  Where  m6  Sir  James  Ebnyort^  Bart,  of  Northamp* 
totishire,  and  imne  friends  of  his  tcx>k  up  a  great  part  of  the 
kouse,  thongh  none  of  them  h^d  any  commands  in  the  army^ 
#lrioh  howevCTi  Sir  Nididlas  bore  with  the  utmost  patlenee^ 
sotH^tbstanding  he  was  much  incommoded  by  it«     It  fell 
out  some  time  after  that  certain  h6raes  belonging  to  those 
gefitlenien  were  missing;  Upon  Whioh  Sir  James  Ennyon^ 
^tbdugh  he  had  lost  none  Ufoself^  came  to  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe 
oii  their  behalf,  insinuating  that  some  of  his  troopers  must 
hare  taken  them,  and  after  a  Icing  expostulatieni  conceived 
in  pNtty  tough  terms,  insisted  that  he  flihould  immediately 
dMW  out  his  regiment^  that  search  might  be  made  for  thett. 
Sif  Nleholns  answered  him  with  all  the  mildness  imaginable, 
ottoteA  him  as  full  satisfaction  as  it  tras  in  his  power  to  give^ 
bM  excused  himself  from  drawing  out  his  regiment,  as  a 
dlit^  improper  and  incbnvenient  at  that  jiinoture,  for  reasons 
^Arhich  he  assigned  htm.    This  hoUreror  iiras  so  far  from  con- 
tenting Shr  James,  that  be  left  him  abruptly,  and  presently 
dikir  sent  him  a  ohalienge,  accompanied  with  a  message  to 
iImb  effect,  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  it,  he  would  pistol 
him  Against  the  wall.     Upon  this  Sir  N.  Crispe,  taking  a 
fKend  with  him,  went  to  the  phoe  iippointad,  where  he 
Ibund  Sir  James  Ennyon  and  the  person  who  brought  him 
tiie  ehaHange.    Upon  thetr  ineettng,  Sir  Nicholas  began  to 
hit  MBOst  endearott^s  to  pacify  bimi  but  to  no  purpose, 
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he  was  determined  to  receive  no  satisfactioii  bat  by  the  sword, 
and  they  accordingly  engaged ;  and  in  this  duel  Sir  James 
having  received  a  wound  in  the  rim  of  his  belly,  languished 
fbjr  near  two  days,  and  then  expired ;  but  first  of  all  sent 
for  Sir  N.  Crispe,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian,  was  sincerely  reconciled  to  him.  Upon  the 
second  of  October  following,  Sir  Nicholas  was  brought  to  a 
court  martial  for  this  unfortunate  a&ir,  and  upon  a  full  ex* 
amination  of  every  thing  relating  to  it,  was  most  honourably 
acquitted. 

He  continued  to  serve  with  the  same  zc^  and  fidelity  du* 
ring  the  year  1644,  and  in  the  spring  folbwing,  when  a 
treaty  was  set  on  foot  at  Uxbridge,  the  parliament  thought 
fit  to  mark  hun,  as  they  afterwairds  did  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
treaty,  by  insisting  that  he  should  be  removed  from  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  presence.  A  few  months  after,  they  proceeded  to  an 
act  of  greater  severity,  for,  April  16,  1645,  they  ordered 
his  large  house  in  Bread  Street  to  be  sold,  which  had  been 
-for  many  years  belonging  to  his  family;  neither  was  this 
stroke  of  their  vengeance  judged  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
his  offence,  since,  having  resolved  to  grant  the  Elector  Pala* 
tine  a  pension  of  8000/.  a  year,  they  directed  that  2000/. 
should  be  applied  out  of  the  king^s  revenue,  and  the  remain- 
der made  up  out  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Colepepper  and  Sir 
Nichols  Crispe,  which  shews  how  considerable  a  fortune 
he  had  left  in  their  hands.  The  king^s  afiairs  were  now  grown 
desperate,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  finding  himself  no  Ion* 
ger  in  a  capacity  to  render  him  any  service,  thought  it  expe« 
dient  to  preserve  himself,  arid  with  which  view,  in  the  b^in* 
ning  of  the  month  of  April,  1646,  he  embarked  with  Lord 
Colepepper  and  Colonel  Monk,  and  a  few  days  after  was  safely 
landed  in  France.  As  he  had  many  rich  relations,  who  had 
a  great  interest  with  those  in  power,  they  interposed  in  his 
favour;  and  as  Sir  Nicholas  knew  very  well  he  could  be  of 
no  service  to  the  royal  cause  abroad,  he  did  not  look  upon  it 
as  any  deviation  from  his  duty  to  return,  and  live  quietly  at 
home.  Accordingly)  having  submitted  to  a  composition,  he 
came  back  to  London,  and  took  all  the  pains  be  could  to  rtt» 
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trieve  his  shattered  fortanes.  He  was  indeed  a  person  of  so 
clear  a  head,  bad  .such  thorough  and  extensive  notions  of 
trade,  and  withal  of  so  quick  an  invention,  that  he  very  soon 
engaged  again  in  business  with  the  same  spirit  and  success 
as  before:  in  the  season  of  prosperity  he  was  not  nndutifiil 
of  the  wants  of  bis  royal  ihaster,  then  in  exile,  but  contri- 
buted chearfuUy  to  his  relief  when  his  afiairs  seemed  to  be 
in  a  most  desperate  condition.  Upon  the  great  changre  that 
happened  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Crooiwdl,  be  was  in- 
strumental in  reconciling  many  to  their  duty,  and  so  well 
were  his  principles  known,  and  so  much  his  influence  appre- 
hended, that  when  it  was  proposed  the  royalists  in  and  about 
London  should  sign  an  instrument  signifying  their  iocliQatioD 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquility,  be  was  called  upon,  and 
very  readily  subscribed  it.  He  was  also  principally  con- 
cerned in  bringing  the  city  of  London. in  her  corporate  ca- 
pacity, to  give  the  encouragement  that  was  necessary  to 
leave  general  Monk  without  any  difficulties  or  suspicions  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  unanimity  of  their  inclinations.  It  waa 
therefore  very  natural,  after  reading  the  king's  letter  apd  de- 
claration in  common  council, 'May  2,  1660,  to  think  of  send- 
ing some  members  of  their  own  body  to  present  their  duty  to 
his  Majesty.  Accordingly,  having  appointed  nine  aldermen 
and  their  recorder,  the  next  person  they  thought  of  was  Sir 
N.  Crispe,  whom  with  ^veral  other  worthy  persons,  tbey 
added  to  the  committee,  from  an  assurance  that  the  king 
would  receive  a  double  satisfaction  from  the  nature  of  their 
message,  and  from  its  being  brought  by  several  of  those  who 
had  su£fered  d^ply  in  his  own  and  in  bis  father's  cause.  His 
Majesty  received  these  gentlemen  very  graciously  in  their 
public  capacities,  and  afterwards  testified  to  them  separatdy 
the  sense  he  had  of  their  past  services. 

Upon  the  king's  return.  Sir  N.  Crispe  and  Sir  John 
Wol^nholme,  though  the  latter  was  then  near  eighty,  were 
reinstated  as  farmers  of  the  customs,  which  they  put  into 
very  good  order.  As  Sir  Nicholas  was  now  in  years,  and 
somewhat  infirm,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  his 
noble  couitry  seat  near  Hammersmithi  where  he  was  in  some 

measure 
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ineafturc  the  fbundar  6f  the  chapel.  He  had  rtDfvr  an  opp^r^ 
tanity  of  returning  the  obligationhe  bad  rfKseived  frOm  some 
ef  his  relatibns ;  nor  did  he  neglect  it,  but  procured  for  tbeoi 
that  indemnity  from  the  king,  gratb,  f&r  which  he  hftd  M 
dearly  paid  during  the  late  conftmon.  The  last  testimOtty 
be  received  of  his  royal  master's  favour  was  his  being  created 
a  baronet^  April  16, 1665 ;  botdid  not  loogsurrive  it,  dykig 
February  the  fl6th  in  the  neJtt  year,  in  the  stzty^seventb  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  a  Very  large  estate  to  his  graAdson  Sit 
Nicholas  Crispe.  His  corpse  was  interred  with  bin  anoei« 
tors  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred  in  Bread  Street,  and 
bis  funeral  sermon  preached  by  fab  reverend  and  learned  kins^ 
man,  Mr.  Crispe,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  but  his  heart 
Iras  sent  to  the  chapel  at  Hanmiersmish,  where  there  is  a  short 
and  plain  inscription  upon  a  cenotaph  erected  to  his  memory^ 
or  rather  upon  that  mbnunlent  which  himself  erected  in 
grateful  eommemoiation  of  the  glorious  martyr  king  Charles 
the  First,  of  blessed  memory,  as  the  inscription  placed  tlicre 
in  Sir  Nicholas's  life  time  tells  us,  under  wbicb,  after  bis  de^ 
cea^e,  was  placed  a  small  white  marble  ttri^i  upon  a  black 
pedestal,  containing  bis  hearts 

IJ<>yd,  in  his  memoirs  gives  us  a  very  b)^  idee  of  hh  uo^ 
tivity  and  enterprize  as  well  as  of  the  signal  services  whieb 
he  rendered  the  king :  <<  One  while,**  says  he,  '*  ycwi  WouM 
meet  him  with  a  thousands  of  gold ;  another  wMIe,  iif  his 
way  to  Oxford,  riding  in  t  pair  of  panniers,  Kke  h  buttef 
woman  going  td  market;  at  other  timeiEt  be  \VaSi  a  ptfiftet  car. 
tying  on  bis  Majesty's  interest  in  I/nrdort ;  he  was  a  fisher^ 
inan  in  one  plaee,  and  a  mercfaant  in  attother .  Al)  the  sue* 
oours  which  Aie  king  had  from  beyond  sea  came  thf otigh  his 
hands,  and  mo0t  of  the  rdief  he  bad  at  home  wM  trianaged 
by  his  conveyance/* 

As  te  the  chafacter  of  this  ective,  generous  and  leyd  per- 
Mn,  who  lived  beloved  by  the  gi^t,  prayed  fef  by  the  pCKT, 
end  universally  esteemed  and  regretMi  by  ell  ranks  6f  peoplei 
It  has  been  suffieiently  repreMmted  from  his  aetiens  in  the 
course  of  this  memetr. 

Thei^  14  ft  toe  whole  length  (Mdating  tf  tbla  grait  and 

worthy 
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woMhy  citizen  in  tbe  poscouton  of  the  eart  of  Leieestar,  wbicb 
hiu  Imen  finely  engraved  in  LyuiRa'ii  Envirmu  of  I^mdon. 

At  the  corner  at  Broad  Streat,  uul  Watling  Street,  aunds 
the  parish  church  of 

ALHALL0W8,  BREAD  STREET. 


'  THE  former  church  was  of  rery  antient  date.  In  consC' 
quenca  of  the  grant  of  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Canterbury 
to  Simon  Ishp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1363,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  archbishop's  peculiars. 

The  stone  spired  steeple  was  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1559,  broke  down  by  a  riolent  storm  of  thunder  and  lim- 
ning about  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  top,  which  very  nsariy 
be^t  a  m^q  to  pieces,  ao4  killed  a  dog  be  was  pUying  wUh^ 
the  »pire  was  aftfrmirtb  taken  down  to  save  tbe  pauab  the 
•MMBea  of  iia  nfw.  Jobn  Duutar  gave  900/.  towwdi 
iMiildiag  th«  ohurch,  abovt  dw  year  1620,  md  19^.  per  an- 
num for  erer.*  It  was  demolished  by  the  fire  in  1646,  re- 
built in  I$84,  and  the  tower  finished  in  1697. 

It  is  of  tlK  Tuscan  order;  the  Uugtb  serenty-two,  breadth 
tt)irty.five,  and  tbe  altitude  thirty  feet.    Tb*  t»ww;  ii  o^ 

stone, 
•  Stow. 
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stone,  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  key-stones  over  the  windows 
are  formed  into  carved  heads,  and  between  each  is  a  lai^ 
festoon ;  the  height  of  the  tower,  surmounted  by  four  p}mu 
midal  pinnacles,  is  about  eighty-six  feet. 

The  church  is  wainscoted  with  Norway  oak,  and  very  well 
pewed.  The  pulpit  is  carved  and  enriched  with  cherubims^ 
and  the  sound-board  veneered. «  Within  a  handsome  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  is  a  fine  organ. 

The  altar-piece  is  well  carved,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  architrave,  cornice,  and  pediments,  fluted  columns 
and  friese.  Over  the  Commandments,  under  a  pedi^ 
ment,  is  a  festoon  and  cherub.  Under  the  lai^e  pediment 
above  the  cornice  is  a  radiance,  and  at  each  end  of  the  cornice 
a  lamp  with  flaming  tapers,  carved  in  wainscot;  abov^  the 
whole  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  England  in  fret- work. 

The  Monuments  mentioned  by  Stow  were  to  the  memory  of 

Thomas  Beaumont,  alderman,  one  of  the  sheriff  in  1442. 

Sir  Richard  Chaury,  mayor,  1509. 

Sir  Thomas  Pargitar,  mayor,  1530. 

Henry  Sucley,  one  of  the  sherifls,  1541. 

Richard  Read,  alderman,  who  served  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  Scotland.* 

Robert  House,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  1589. 

There  are  no  modern  monuments  of  peculiar  consideration 
except  one  to  the  memory  of  Lawrence  Saunders;  of 
whom. we  shall  say  more  among  the  rectors. 

On  the  nth  of  August,  in  the  twenty. third  of  Henry  YIII. 
two  priests  quarreling  in  this  church,  the  one  drew  blood  of 
the  <^her,  for  whiqh  all  the  services  of  the  church  were  sus* 

*^  Henry  VIII.  being  in  great  distress  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Sootlandy  the  twelve  companies  lent  him  21>263A  6/.  8^/.  on  mort* 
gage  6f  cfowa  lands,  for  that  purpose.  This  not  being  sufficient,  the 
king  afterwards  sent  oommissioners  into  the  city  to  assess  the  Londoners 
in  aa  arbitrary  manner  by  way  of  benevolence.  To  this  proceeding 
Bichard  Read,  an  alderman,  not  only  objected,  but  absolutely  refused 
paying  the  som  demanded ;  for  which  he  was  preued,  and  sent  to  Scot* 
land  to  serve  tt  a  common  soldier ;  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and» 
after  undaigDing  great  hardships,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  considerable 
\9n  hit  liberty, 

pended 
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pended  daring  the  space  of  a  month;  the  priests  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  afterwards  enjoined  tbe  penance,  to. go 
before  a  general  procession  bare  footed,  bare  legged,  and 
bare  beaded  before  the  children,  with  beads  and  books  in 
their  hands,  from  St.  PauPs  through  Cheapside,  Conihill, 
and  the  other  public  streets  of  the  city.  ' 

There  were  several  eminent  rectors  of  this  parish ;  we  se* 
lect  the  following:  William  Lyndwood,  D.  C.  L.  chancel- 
lor to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  ambassador  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to  several 
foreign  princes.     He  was  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  dying  m  1446,  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  West- 
minster.    His  **  Provincial  Constitutions"  is  a  work  much 
esteemed.    Thomas  Lakgton,  D.  D.  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
translated  successively  to  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    He  died  of  the  plague  in  1 500. 
Robert  Horns,  S.  T.  B.  afterwards  dean  of  Durham;  he 
was  an  exile  in  Germany  during  the  Marian  persecution ;  on 
bis  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Winches^ 
ter,  in  1560,  and  governed  that  see  nearly  twenty  years;  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  in  1580.     Lawrence  Saun- 
ders, S.  T.  B.    This  excellent  and  unfortunate  divine  was  a 
branch  of  a  very  respectable  family ;  he  was  educated  at  Eton^ 
and  chosen  thence  to  King^s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
continued  three  years;  but  leaving  the  university,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  William  Chester,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir 
William  Chester^   lord  major,   in   1560.       Preferring  his 
fltudies  to  trade,  his  master  cancelled  his  indentures,  and  he 
letorned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  He  then  proceeded  to  M.  A.  and 
ia  tbe  feign  of  Edward  VI.  was  appointed  divinity  lecturer 
ia  the  college  of  Votheringay.     Upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
coU^e  he  was  appmnted  reader  in  Litcbfidd  cathedral,  and 
to  the  living   of  Church-Langton,  in  Leicestershire.     He 
was  collated  to  the  living  of  Alhallows,  by  archbishop  Cran- 
iner,  in  1^53.    But  the  bonrible  period  of  the  succeeding 
reigftwas  fatal  to  Mr.  Sounders*    He  was  imprisoned  for  op«> 
posing  tliie  doctrines  of  popery,  and  after  having  been  con:- 
fined  fifteen  months^  was  examined,  excommunicated,  deli- 
•  Vol.  hi.    No.  58.  C  c  vered 
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vered  over  to  the  secular  power,  degraded  by  the  detected 
bishop  Bonner,  February  4,  1555,  and  that  day  cai'ried  t0 
Coventry,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake.  He 
was  succeeded  in  this  living  by  William  Chedsey,  S.T.  P. 
chaplain  to  Bonner.  That  he  was  a  learned  mftn^  is  evident 
by  his  disputation  with  Dr.  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  three  mar-* 
tyred  prelates  at  Oxford ;  but  his  qualifications  are  obliter- 
ated by  his  persecuting  spirit,  which  recommended  him  ta 
the  patronage  of  queen  Mary,  who  appointed  him  arcbdea* 
con  of  Middlesex,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  president  of 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxon,  in  1558.  He  was,  however^ 
too  notorious  not  to  attract  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth  and^ 
her  ministers;  he  was  deprived  and  committed  to  the  Fleet 
Prison ;  but  it  is  rtot  known  when  he  died.  Richard  Stock^- 
A.  M.  a  man  so  beloved  by  his  parish,  with  whom  he  spent 
thirty -two  years  of  his  ministry »  that  they  erected  a  mopu-. 
ment  to  his  memory.  Daniel  Featly,  or  Fairclouch^ 
S.  T.  P.  rector  of  Lambeth,  &c.  being  chaplain  to  the  em<» 
bassy  to  France,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  his  disputes  with 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  in  defence  of  Protestantisn* 
gained  him  from  his  enemies,  the  eneomium  of  acutissimus 
£t  acerrimus.  He  was  also  rector  of  Acton,  where  soma 
enemy  having  instilled  into  the  brutal  soldiers*  minds,  after 
the  battle  of  Brentford,  that  Dr.  Featly  ^'  had  the  pope  in  his 
belly,"  they  attacked  his  house,  eat  and  drank  his  provision^ 
burnt  down  a  bam  full  of  corn,  and  two  stables,  to  the  loss 
of  211/.  and  at  the  same  time  profaned  the  chuvich,  burnt 
the  rails,  pulled  down  the  font^  broke  the  windows^  and 
committed  other  enormities.  In  1644,  he  was  committed  by 
the  parliament  to  Petre  House,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where 
being  afflicted  with  the  dropsy,  he  was  removed  to  Chelsea 
college,  where  he  died,  April  17,  1645,  and  was  buried  iti 
Lambeth  church ;  leaving  behind  him  the  chaxacter  of  being 
the  most  resolute  and  victorious  champion  of  the  Protestanl 
religion,  and  a  compendium  of  classical  literature  and  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  equally  cele* 
brated  for  his  piety  and  devotion.  Edward  Fowler,  A.  M. 
itfterwards  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  bishop  of 

Gloucester. 

That 
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••   Tbat  part  of  Bread  Street,  which  is  in  this  paridi»  was 

4tbe  birth-place  of 

JOHN  MILTON. 

His  father  was  a  scrivener  in  this  street,  where  also  hit 
isecond  son,  afterwards  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  was  born. 

Dr.  Knight,  in  his  <<  Life  of  Dean  Colet,"  speaking  of 
Milton,  among  the  scholars  of  St.  PauPs  school,  observes^ 
/'  that  none  of  our  poets  were  so  well  known  abroad  as  he ; 
so  that  before  the  Fire,  in  1666,  the  very  house  in  Bread 
Street,  where  he  was  born,  was  frequently,  out  of  curiosity, 
visited  by  foreigners,  of  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
admiration." 

At  the  east  end  of  Alhallows  church  is  Jted  Lion  Courts 
«o  called  on  account  of  a  large  lion  carved  in  wood  over 
the  gateway;  the  court  was  formerly  famous  for  woollen 
iirapers. 

Watlinc  Street.    That  London  was  a  Roman  town^ 

and  that  its  importance  was  such  as  to  have  several  road^ 

from,  we  have  shewn  in  our  first  volume.     Of  these  ways, 

the  principal  seems  to  have  been  Watling  Street.    This 

commenced  at  Dubris^  Dover,  in  the  furthest  part  of  Kent, 

and  passing  over  Barham  Downs  to  Durovemum,  Canter- 

«bury,  crossed  Harbledown,  and  passed  by  Boughton  Street, 

Judde  Hill  (a  strong  camp)  Stone,  Beacon  Hill,  Bapchild, 

and  Sittingbourne,  in  a  straight  line  to  DuroUvum,  which 

autiquaries  have  placed  at  Bapchild,   Sittingbourne,   F&- 

versham,  Milton,  Lanham,  and  Newington ;  hence  up  Chat- 

bam  Hill  to  Durocobrivumf  Rochester ;  the  road  here  crossed 

ihe  Medway^  and  passed  through  Cobham  Park,  by  Shingle« 

well,  to  Fagniaaty  placed  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  at  Southfleet; 

"but  by  others  imagined  to  be  at  Maidstone,  Northfleet,  &c. 

Passing  Stonewood,    the    Brent,    Dartford,    to  Noviama* 

gusj  which  is  stated  to  have  been  near  Crayford,  though 

the  exact  situation  has  been  much  contested,  the  Watling 

Street,    passes   on  its  coiurse,   over    Bexley  Heath,    and 

Shooter's  Hill ;  and  probably  taking  a  circuitous  way  by 

Lewisham,   joined  what    is   now  called    New  Cross,    till 

^somiog  to  Kent  Street,  it  continued  to  Stone  Street,  crossed 

Cc2  the 
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the  Thames  at  Dowgate,  and  kept  along  the  street  now 
bearing  its  name,  at  the  end  of  which  it  took  a  direction 
to  Aldersgate  Street,  and  Iseldon,   now  Islington ;  thence 
through  the  Hollow-wsy,  and  over  Hampstead  Heath  till 
it  oame  to  StiUaniactef  near  Brockley  Hills,  and  [Mroceeding 
l>y  Oolney  Street  and  Park  Street j  skirted  the  western  side 
of  Verulamium ;  thence  continuing  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection^ and  passing  through  Redburn  and  Market  Streetf 
it  passed  into  Bedfordshire,  near  Magwoiniumj  or  Dunstable* 
The  way  then  continued  «oro8s  the  kingdom  till  it  termi- 
iiated  at  Cardigan,  in  South  Wales.    Thb,  called  by  the 
vulgar  the  Street-way y  was  one  of  the  praetorian  or  consular 
roads.    It  is  reckoned  the  finest  causeway  in  England,  if 
i)6t  in  Europe;    being  still  firm  in  several  counties^  for 
many  miles.     There  were  other  streets  that  crossed  London ; 
the  Ikenild  Street  passed  from  the  city,  probably  from 
the  miliary  or  standard,   now  called  London  Stone,  near 
which  also  the  Watling  Street  turned  ;  whence  it  proceeded 
towards  Colonia,  or  Colchester,  and  Venta  Icenorum, 
or  Caister,  near  Norwich ;  and  towards  the  west  passed  by 
Spina,  or  Speenham,  near  Newbury,  towards  Aqua  Solis^ 
or  Bath.      Dr.  Stukeley  says,  that  the  Hermine  Street 
commenced  at  Newhaven,  and  passed  by  Lewes,  to  the 
Surrey  Stone  Street  at  Croydon  and  Streatham,  and  seems 
to  have  crossed  the  ferry  at  Stangate,  Lambeth ;  and  pointed 
towards  Lindumi  or  Lincoln,  by  Royston. 

Besides  these  main  roads,  there  were  many  vicinal 
liranches,  which  were  denominated  Streets;  and  upon 
the  increase  of  civilization,  induced  reciprocal  intercourse 
between  the  Romans  and  the  natives. 

That  part  of  Queen  Street,  from  Watling  Street  to 
Cheapside,  was  antiently  Sopar  Lane.  Its  inhabitants  were 
pepperers,  who  were  admitted  to  sell  all  such  spices  and 
other  articles  as  the  present  grocers,  and  were  denominated 
<<  the  Pepperers  of  Sopar  Lane.''  After  they  came  to  vend 
their  commodities  in  the  mbre  open  street  of  Buckle's- 
bury,  cordwainers  and  curriers  took  up  their  stations  ia 
tliis  lane,  which  was  also  famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

for 
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fbr.the  sale  of  pastry.  The  **  Lkmpntafioh  against  tlie  city 
of  London  J,*'  in  1545,  exclaims,  "Thou  tmisit  at  Eastre, 
reoeive  the  god  of  antichrist ;  and  tlioa  must  boy  %,  and 
pay  for  it,  as  men  some  time  bought  pies  in  Sopar^s  Laiie.^ 
This  place  was  abo  inhabited  by  chandlers ;  the  smell  ef 
whose  goods  was  so  nauseous  in  the  chief  street  of  the 
city,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  removed. 

The  street  now  called  Pancras  Lane,  was  formerly 
Needler*8  Lane ;  and  Peneritch^  or  Penny-rich  Street,  now 
St.  Osyth*s,  corruptly  Size  Lane. 

Here  stood  'two  churches,  the  first  called 

St.  pancras,  SOPAELANE. 

St.  pancras  was  son  of  Cledonius,  a  Phrygian  no- 

ibleman.     At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  taken  to  Rome  by 

his  uncle  Dionysius ;  after  whose  death,  being  apprehended 

as  a  Christian,  and  persisting  in  that  doctrine  before  the  em* 

peror  Dioclesian,  he  was  beheaded,  A.  D.  286. 

This  was  a  small  church,  and  a  rectory,  one  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars ;  and  the  antient  pre- 
lates of  that  see,  seem  to  have  been  very  profuse  in  granting 
their  indulgences  to  such  as  exerted  themselves  in  the  re* 
pairs  and  ornaments  of  St.  Pancras.  Yet  Stow  makes 
much  complaint  concerning  the  dilapidation  of  the  church. 
He  calls  it  **a  proper  small  church,  but  divers  rich  pa- 
rishioners therein ;  and  hath  had  of  old  time,  many  liberal 
benefactors,  but  of  late  such  as,  not  regarding  the  order 
taken  by  her  majesy,  the  least  bell  in  their  ohurch  being 
broken,  have  rather  sold  the  same  for  half  their  value,  thaa 
put  the  parish  to  charge  with  new  casting.  Late  expe- 
rience  haih  proved  this  to  be  true,  besides  the  spoil  of  mo- 
numents here.'" 

Thefollowing  eminent  characters  were  buried  in  the  church : 

John  Barnes,  mercer,  mayor,  1370,  &c.  He  gave  a 
chest  with  three  locks,  and  one  thousand  marks,  to  be  lent 
to  young  men  upon  sec\]rity ;  and  was  a  founder  of  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

JobnHadley,  grocer,  mayor,  in  1379. 

Richard 
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Riohard  Gardener,  mercer,  mayor,  1478. 

Sir  John  Stockton,  mercer,  mayor,  in  1470,  one  of 
the  twelve  aldermen,  who,  with  the  recorder,  were  knighted 
by  Edward  IV.  in  the  field,  as  a  reward  for  sqppr^saing  the 
insurrection  of  the  bastard  Faulconbridgef 

Robert  Marshall,  alderman,  1439. 

Sir  Stephen  Soame,  mayor,  1598. 

Tliomas  Chapman,  Esq.  bequeathed  by  will,  March  11, 
4615,  €0l.  to  eight  discreet  parishioners  of  St.  Panoras,  and 
the  two  churchwardens,  requiring  them  to  send  it  to  two  or 
three  honest  persons,  traders,  or  young  beginners  in  trade, 
en  good  security,  for  three  years;  or  if  in  sums  of  30/.  but 
two  years ;  the  loan  to  be  repeated  on  the  same  terms  for  ever. 
.  The  chuFch  of  St.  Pancras  was  burnt  in  1666,  after  which 
the  parish  was  united  to  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  the  site  coq- 
Terted  to  a  burial  ground  for  the  parishioners. 

Within  a  very  few  yards  from  the  church  of  St.  Pancrai|y 
stood  the  parish  church  of 

St.  OSYTH,  or  St.  Bennet  Shorne,  Shrog,  or  Shorehog. 

THE  saint  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated  was  daughter 
ef  a  Mercian  prince,  and  having  lived  a  recluse  life  at  Chish, 
in  Essex,  was  murdered  by  the  Danes.  An  abbpy  was  after* 
wards  founded  on  the  spot,  and  the  place  is  still  called  by  her 
name. 

This  church  had  the  addition  of  Bennet  Shorne  or  Shrog^ 
from  Benedict  Shorne,  citizen  and  stock-fishmonger,  whQ  rer 
founded  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 

Before  Henry  IV.  came  to  the  crown,  he,  as  well  as  his  fa* 
ther,  was  ^bought  to  be  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  Wiclief ; 
but  all  principles  gave  way  to  reasons  of  state;  and,  circum* 
stanced  as  he  was,  the  good  will  of  tlie  clergy  was  of  no  small 
.consequence  to  obtain.  No  law  had  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  think,  while  few  were  that  way  guilty  of  ofiending ;  but 
when  the  dictates  of  the  church  began  to  be  questioned,  the 
sanguinary  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  made  the  check  of 
such  a  dangerous  disposition  eagerly  to  be  wished.  Henry 
gratified  this  spirit,  and  the  parliament  passed  that  iqhuman 

act« 
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tfcl,  by  which  all  hei^tics,  who  refused  to  abjure  their  opi- 
tlions>  or  who  relapsed,  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  ci- 
i^il  magistrate,  and  committed  to  the  flames!  Had  the  king 
been  more  securely  settled  in  the  sovereignty,  he  would  not, 
perhaps  have  armed  the  hands  of  bigotted  ecclesiastics  with 
such  dangerous  po wei^;  but  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  one 
thought  beyond  the  present  security  of  their  friendship,  the 
best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  will  be,  that  he  sup- 
posed opinions  would  yield  to  severity,  and  not  brave  the 
dreadful  penalties  decreed  against  them.  These  statutes  were 
not  permitted  to  slumber  as  a  dagger  in  the  scabbard,  but  were 
executed  with  all  the  rigour  of  persecuting  animosity.  Arun- 
del, mrchbisbop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  most  furious  bigot, 
who  had  foTm^  a  resolution  of  exterminating  heresy  by  fire 
and  sword.  The  first  victim  of  this  pious  rage  was  Sir  * 
William  SAt7TR£,  a  priest  of  this  church.  While  the  par- 
liament was  yet  sitting  which  passed  the  bloody  act,  this  di- 
vine was  brought  to  trial  for.  heresy,  before  the  convocation 
•  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He 
was  accused  of  refusing  to  worship  the  cross,  and  of  denying 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  unhappy  victim, 
shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  a  death  so  tremendous,  en« 
deavoured  to  explain  away  his  supposed  errors.  He  con- 
sented ''  to  yield  an  inferior  homage  to  the  cross  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  died  on  it ;''  but  this  was  not  considered  as  satis-' 
factory.  He  acknowledged  ^'  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament;  and,  that  after  the  words  of  consecration 
were  pronounced,  the  bread  became  the  true  spiritual  bread" 
of  life."  At  an  examination  of  the  laws  on  this  subject, 
the  primate  sternly  urged  him  to  profess  his  belief;  **  That 
after  consecration  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  no 
longer  remained,  but  was  converted  into  the  substance  of  the' 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  which  were  as  really  and  truly  in 
their  proper  nature  and  substance  in  the  sacrament  as  they 
were  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  as  they  hung  upon  th^ 
cross,  as  they  lay  in  the  grave,  and  as  they  now  resided  ia 

•  JShrwu  a  tide  belon^iog  to  priests,  equally  with.Mr*  i  Doctor,  &e. 
m  5  heaven.** 
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heaven/*  Propositions  so  widely  extravagant  and  absurd 
shocked  Sautre  in  the  extreme,  and  after  a  short  hesitation  he 
declared,  '^  That  be  the  consequence  what  it  might,  he  could 
not  understand,  not  ever  would  give  his  assent  to  such  doc- 
trine." On  this  the  archbishop  pronounced  him  an  incorri- 
gible heretic,  degraded  him  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
which  be  bad  attained,  and  delivered  bini  over,  in  terois  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  to  the  secular  arm,  the  lord  mayor 
and  sherifis  of  London,  with  the  usual  canting  injunctioiiT^ 
*^  that  they  would  deal  kindly  with  him,*'  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  that  all  the  kindness  in  their  po^er  to  express, 
was  to  commit  him  to  the  flames.  He  was  accordiagly  bunit  " 
in  Smithfield,  the  first  English  martyr  to  those  simple  truths 
which  are  now  the  glory  of  all  Protestant  churches.* 

Within  this  church  were  buried  John  Treysh,  mercer, 
mayor,  1394.  Henry  Frowick,  mercer,  mayor,  1435. 
Sir  Ralph  Warren,  mercer,  mayor,  1 553.  Sir  John-  Lion, 
grocer,  mayor,  1554;  and  Edward  Hall,  gentleman,  o( 
Oray*s  Inn,  common  serjeant,  and  under  sheriff.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  large  Chronicle  which  goes  by  bis  name,  detail- 
ing the  transactions  of  this  country  from  tbe  reign  of  Rich- 
ard IL  to  that  of  Heury  YIIL 

The  above  Sir  Ralph  Warren  was  twice  lord  mayor^  and 
m  merchant  of  the  Staple  at  Calais.  He  married  two  wives, 
dame  Christian,  and  dame  Joan.  The  latter  lady  was  one 
Qf  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  John  Lake,  gentleman,  of  Lon* 
don ;  by  Sir  Ralph  Warren  she  was  left  a  widow :  ber  second 
husband  was  Sir  Thomas  White,  lord  mayor,  aad  founder 
of  St.  .John's  College,  Oxon.  Her  issue  by  Sir  Richard  were 
Richard  Warren,  Esq.  and  Joan;  this  lady  married  Sir  Henry 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  the  county 
Df  Huntingdon,  at  whose  house  Lady  White,  bis  mother-ia- 
law  died.  Tbe  issue  of  this  match  was  Sir  Oliver  CromweU, 
knight  of  the  Bath,  in  the  reign  of  James  L  whose  youogee 
brother  Robert  was  the  father  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Among  the  divines  of  elninence  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St.  Osyth,  were  Griffith  Williams,  D.D.  a  native  of 

*  WlUujx't  Concil.  torn.  III.  p.  369.  ^ 
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North  Walesy  chaplain  to-  Charl^  I.  prebeDdary  of  We$t^ 
minster,  archdeacon  of  Anglesea,  dean  of  Bangor,  axul  af* 
terwards  bishop  of  Os$ory  in  Ireland.  He  was  an  e:[(c^IIent 
man,  ^nd  published  many  useful  books.  Matthew  Grif* 
FXTH,  A.  M.  lecturer  of  St.  Dpnstan  in  the  West,  cbapliua 
to  Charles  I.  and,  after  the  Restoration,  master  of  the  Tem- 
ple.    He  was  a  great  sufferer  in  the  royal  cause. 

This  church  was  burnt  in  1666',  but  it  appears  by  the  pa- 
rochial visitation  in  1693,  '^  that  the  plate,  bells,  and  othpr 
ornaments,  had  been  embezzled  many  years  before  the  fire, 
by  the  churchwardens."  The  fabric  not  being  rebuilt,  the 
site  was  converted  to  a  church-yard,  and  the  parish  united 
to  St.  Stephen^s,  Walbrook. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  route,  that 
BucKLESBURY  was  SO  Called  from  a  manor  and  tenement  be- 
longing to  ''  one.  Buckle,  who  dwelt  there,  and  kept  his 
courts."  This  manor  was  supposed,  by  Stow,  to  have  been 
a  great  stone  building,  part  of  which  remained  in  his  time 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  which  was  called  the  Old 
Barge y  from  a  sign  hanging  near  the  gate;  and  when  Wal- 
brook  was  open,  barges  were  towed  as  far  as  this  place,  which 
occasioned  it  to  be  so  called.  The  manor  was  divided  and  let 
into  tenements. 

Oh  the  north  side  of  the  street  facing  Bucklesbury,  stood 
a  strong  stone  tower,  called  Gorn£T  Stoure  :  Edward  III. 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  it  to  be  his 
money  exchange,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  granted  it, 
by  the  name  of  the  "  King's  house,  called  the  Cornet  Stoure, 
in  Buckles-bury,  in  London,  to  Fryders  Guynisane  and  Lan- 
ders Bardoile,  merchants  of  Luke  (Lucca)  for  20/.  per  an^ 
num.^^  He  afterwards,  in  the  thirty-second  year,  gave  it  to 
his  college  or  free  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster. 

Afterwards,  another  person,  of  the  name  of  Buckle,  « 
grocer,  wishing  to  take  the  tower  down,  and  in  its  place  tp 
j^uild  '^  a  goodly  frame  of  timber,  greedily  labouring  to 
pull  down  the  old  tower ,'*  a  piece  of  it  fell  upon  him,  by 
which  he  was  $o  bruised,  that  he  soon  after  died,  and  his  wi- 
dow having  married  again,  her  second  husbjmd  pompleted 
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the  intended  lionse,  whicb,  however,  was  also  levelled  hj 
the  g^eat  fire.  Bucklesbury  at  this  time  was  wholly  inhs* 
bited  by  grocers  and  apothecaries.  It  is  at  present  a  very 
handsome  street,  formed  like  tHl»  letter  Y,  the  stem  of  which 
is  toward  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  two  arms,  forming 
Pancras  Lane,  and  the  continuation  of  Bucklesbury  to 
Cheapside. 

At  the  north-west  end  of  the  street,  which  forms  the  point 
between  Buckles-bury  and  the  Poultry,  stood 

WEST-CHEAP  CONDUIT. 

THIS  was  the  first  supply  of  sweet  water  by  conduit  in 
the  city  of  London,  which  was  conveyed  from  Paddingtoa 
by  pipes  of  lead  to  this  place.  The  conduit  was  erected  in 
the  mayoralty  of  Henry  Walleis,  from  the  year  1281  to  1284, 
the  water  course  to  Jameses  Head  being  five  hundred  and  tea 
rods,  thence  to  the  Mews-gate  one  hundred  and  Jwo  rods, 
and  to  the  cross  in  West-cheap  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
rods.  The  building  was  castellated  with  stone«  and  the  cis- 
tern was  of  lead.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Ham,  one  of 
the  sheriffs  in  the  year  1479 ;  but  becoming  useless  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  improvement  of  supply  by  the  Thames  water 
and  the  New  River,  this  building  also  being  an  obstruction 
to  carriages  in  almost  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  magistracy 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire,  and 
laid  the  site  into  the  street ;  the  water  being  conveyed  to  a  cis- 
tern in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Pancras,  Sopar  Lane. 

Cheapside,  formerly  called  West  Cheap,  to  distinguish 
it  from  East  Cheap,  near  the  Monumeut,  was  originally  a 
market,  the  south  side  of  which  from  the  great  conduit  to 
Cordwainer,  or  Bow  Lane,  was  occupied  by  sheds  with  ter- 
races, one  of  which  remained  at  the  end  of  Sopar*s  Lane  in 
Stow's  time,  and  was  occupied  by  a  woman  who  sold  seeds, 
herbs,  and  roots.  '^  But  those  sheds  or  shops,*^  says  he, 
**  by  encroachments  on  the  high  street,  are  now  largely  built 
on  both  sides,  outwards,  and  also  upwards,  three,  four,  or 
five  stories  high.*' 

Three  of  the^e  sheds  belonged  to  the  prior  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  by  Aldgate,  one  was  let  out  for  twenty-eigbt  shiJ- 
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lingf ,  the  second  fpr  twenty  shillings^  and  the  third  for  twelve 
shillings  annually*  Others  were  let  for  three  shillings  and 
four-pence,  and  for  less  sums.  Wonderful  contrast,  wheo 
at  present,  the  houses  on  this  spot  let  at  200/. ! 

At  the  upper  end  of  Queen  Street  was  the  usual  place  for 
the  resort  (^  the  royal  &mily  to  Tiew  the  antient  tournaments* 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  one  of  these  species  of  entertain- 
ment was  exhibited  betwixt  Sopar  Lane  and  Cheapside  Cross, 
about  the  21st  of  September,  in  the  year  1331.  A  scaffold 
was  erected  across  the  street  for  queen  Philippa,  and  her  la- 
dies, all  most  richly  attired,  to  behold  the  knights  collected 
from  all  quarters  to  shew  their  skill  in  deeds  of  arms.  The 
upper  part  of  the  scaffold,  however,  on  which  the  ladies 
were  seated,  **  brake  in  sunder,  and,"  as  Stowsa3rs,  "  where- 
by they  were,  with  some  shame,  forced  to  fall  down ;"  and 
many  knights  and  others,  which  stood  beneath,  much  hurt. 
The  carpenters  were^saved  from  punishment  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  queen,  on  her  knees  i  but  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents in  future,  the  king  ordered  a  building  of  stone  to  be 
erected,  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  for  himself, 
the  queen,  and  '^  other  states,"  to  see  the  gallant  spectacle^ 
in  safety. 

Jn  this  part  of  Cheapside  was  a  parcel  of  land  called  '^  The 
Great  Field  in  the  Street,"  in  the  tenure  of  Lady  Catharine 
Dormer,  who  sold  it,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  VI.  to  Sir  Robert  Cholmley,  knight. 

Sopar  Lane  took  its  name  from  AUeyne  le  Sopar,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Edward  IL  and  not  as  vulgarly  supposed  from 
manufacturing  soap.  There  was  no  article  of  that  kind  made 
in  the  city  till  one  John  Lambe,  dwelling  in  Grass  Street, 
set  up  a  boiling-house  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 
For  this  city,  in  former  times,  was  served  with  white  soap  in 
hard  cakes,  called  Castile  soap, from  beyond  sea;  grey  soap, 
speckled  with  white,  from  Bristol,  sold  here  for  id.  a  pound, 
and  never  above  a  peony  farthing,  and  black  soap  for  an 
lialfpenny  the  pound. 

On  the  south  of  Cheapside  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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THfS  structure  was  supposed  to  be  first  erected  in  the 
feign  of  William  I.  and  named  Ntni)  Mary  Church,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Alder-Mary  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  said 
to  be  the  first  built  on  arches.  Grftat  part  of  the  steeple  fell 
down,  in  the  year  1 27 1 ,  and  slew  several  persons.  The  com- 
mon council  ordered  that  Bow  bell  should,  in  the  year  14fi9, 
nightly  be  rung  at  nine.  Toward  the  rebuilding  of  the 
steeple,  Robert  Harding,  goldsmith,  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
147s,  gave  40/.  and  others  lesser  sorbs;  sO  that,  in  the  ye&r 
1512,  it  was  finished,  Except  the  lantborns  and  bows,  wbtcli 
Were  afterwards  built  of  Stdne  bTougbt  froin  Caen  in  Ndr- 
tnandy,  and  delivered  kt  the  Custom-house  Key,  at  4s.  6d.' 
the  ton.  The  lantborns  wefe  intended  to  bare  been  glazed, 
and  to  have  lights  placed  in  them  every  night  in  the  winter, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  whose  business  might  occasion  a  resort: 
early  in  the  morning  to  tbe  city. 

The  church,  in  the  year  1620,  was  He«  pMtA  and  Itead- 
tified ;  but  being  a  sharer  in  the  rain  made  by  the  flames  in 
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1666,  when  there  fell  with  the  steeple  a  most  melodions  ring 
of  twelve  bells;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  16'73,  the  dial  pot 
np  inl6Sl;  the  whole  repaired  and  beautified,  and  the 
altar-piece  set  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1706.  Lady 
Williamson  contributed  v6ry  considerably  towards  the  pre- 
sent fabric. 

The  church  is  well  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  walls  co- 
vered with  a  finishing,  the  roof  is  arched  and  supported  with 
ten  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  covered  with  lead* 
The  floor  is  paved  with  stone;  there  i(re  three  aisles,  besides 
the  cross  aisle  at  the  west  end,  and  several  handsome  windows. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  pannels  and  arches  of  crocket 
and  fret- work ;  between  the  columns  ar^  arches,  and  above 
them  an  entablament ;  on  the  key-pieces  of  the  arches  are 
chernbims.  It  is  pewed  and  wainscoted  with  oak ;  the  pulprt 
is  veneered  and  carved,  having  enrichments  of  leaves,  coro- 
tfiets,  escalops,  &c.  Near  the  north-west  angle  is  a  hand- 
some  inner  wainscot  door-case,  adorned  with  four  fluted  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery, 
in  which  is  a  good  organ.  The  galleries  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  very  handsome. 

The  altar-piece  is  very  neat,  adorned  with  four  fluted  pi- 
lasters and  entablature,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  two  on  each 
ride  of  the  Decalogue,  done  in  gold  letters  on  black  under  a 
glory,  all  in  one  square  frame  carved  and  gilt;  above  are  two 
attic  pilasters,  with  cornice  and  compass  pediment,  whereon 
are  placed  the  figures  of  seven  golden  candlesticks  with 
flaming  tapers.  Under  this  pediment  is  a  spacious  glory, 
the  rays  curiously  veneered,  repletiishing  a  circle  about  five 
feet  diameter;  in  the  center  whereof  are  the  words— Gfory 
be  to  Gad  on  high :  And  under,  in  one  line  without  the  cir- 
cle, these  words,— On  earth  peace^  good  will  towards  men. 
The  upper  part  of  the  altar-piece  is  enriched  with  palm- 
branches,  leaves,  &c.  between  two  lamps ;  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  is  a  marble  fchnt;  and  the  arms  of  Eng'land 
are  placed  on  the  front  of  the  north  gallery. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  this  church  is  its  steeple, 
erected  near  the  north-west  angle,  and  made  contigumis  by 

a  lobby 
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a  lobby  between  the  church  and  steeple.  It  is  accounted  by 
judicious  artists  an  admirable  piece  of  architecture,  not  to 
be  pfaralleled  by  the  steeple  of  any  parochial  church  in  Eur 
rope.  It  was  finished  in  1680,  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Cartwright,  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire ;  the 
tower  is  square;  on  the  north  side  is  a  door  and  beautiful 
door-casfj,  the  piers  and  arch  are  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
adorned  with  two  columns  and  entablament,  of  the  Doric 
Older,  and  enriched  with  cherubims ;  above  the  cornice  is  an 
elliptical  aperture,  on  the  key-piece  a  cherub,  whence  (bj* 
way  of  compartment)  there  extend  two  festoons  of  large 
fruit,  sustained  by  two  angels  in  a  sitting  posture,  their  feet 
resting  on  the  cornice,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  rustic 
work.  There  is  another  door.^:ase  of  the  same  form  on  the 
west^de;  above  that,  on  the  north  side  is  another  aper* 
ture  and  balcony,  and  a  little  higher  a  modellion  cornice; 
above  that  are  four  belfry  windows,  each  adorned  with  four 
pilasters,  and  entablament,  of  the  Ionic  order ;  on  the  cor** 
nice  an  acroteria,  at  each  angle  four  cartouches  erected  taper- 
ing, and  on  the  meeting  of  the  upper  ends  a  spacious  vase, 
which  terminates  the  tower. 

The  spire  begins  with  a  circular  mure,  and  on  that,  a  little 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  vases,  is  a  range  of  columns, 
with  entablature  and  acroteria,  of  the  Corinthian  order.^^ 
This  balcony  is  adorned  with  bows  or  arches,  all  which  may 
be  passed  under  in  walking  round  tiiis  part.  The  spire,  a 
little  higher,  is  adorned  with  pedestals,  their  columns  and 
entablature,  of  the  Composite  order;  so  that  here  are  the 
live  orders  placed  in  the  same  way  and  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  expressed. 

On  the  cornice  of  this  last  order  stand  several  cartouches 
supporting  a  pyramidal  body  of  considerable  altitude,,  and 
at  the  vertex  a  spacious  ball;  above,  as  a  vane,  is  the 
figure  of  a  dragon,  of  polished  brass,  ten  feet  long,  with 
wings  partially  expanded,  and  proporuonably  bulky,  yet  i^ 
turned  by  the  least  wind. 
To  give  the  sentiments  of  an  author  we  have  taken  occa- 
sion 
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non  sometimes  to  quote :  **  The  steeple  of  Bow,"  says  be, 
'^  is  another  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  in  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  building,  which  has  no  fixed  rule  to  direct  it, 
nor  is  it  to  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  laws  of  beauty;  without 
doubt,  if  we  consider  it  only  a  part  of  some  other  building, 
it  can  be  esteemed  no  other  than  a  delightful  absurdity ;  but 
if  either  considered  in  itself,  or  as  a  decoration  of  a  whole 
city  in  prospect,  not  only  to  be  justified,  but  admired.  That 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  is  beyond  question  as  perfect 
as  human  imagination  can  contrive  or  execute,  and  till  we  see 
it  outdone,  we  shall  hardly  think  it  to  be  equalled.*' 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  within  are,  length  sixty-five 
feet  and  half,  breadth  sixty-three,  altitude,  thirty  .eighty 
and  of  the  steeple  two  hundred  and  twenty,  five  feet,  wherein 
are  ten  large  tuneable  bells.^ 

Over  the  aperture  in  the  west  inner  door-case,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Daroe  Dyonis  Williamson,  of  Hales  hall»  in  the  County  of  Nor- 
folk, gave  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Parish  2000/.  towards  the  re» 
building  and  splendid  finishing  of  this  Church  and  Steeple,  and 
furnishing  the  same  with  Bells,  &c.  and  made  (he  Rector,  Church* 
Wardens,  and  4  others  of  the  Parish,  Trustees. 

In  digging  the  foundation  for  the  new  ground  (the  present 
edifice  being  brought  about  forty  feet  more  towards  the  high 
street,  so  as  to  make  it  range  with  the  houses)  Sir  Christo^ 
pher,  to  his  great  surprize,  sunk  about  eighteen  feet  deep 
through  made  ground,  under  which  he  found  a  Roman  cause* 
way,  four  feet  thick,  of  rough  stone,  close  and  well  rammed, 
with  Roman  brick  and  rubbish  at  the  bottom;  on  which  cause* 
way  Sir  Christopher  laid  the  foundation  of  this  weighty  and 
lofty  tower.     The  church  is  at  present  under  repair. 

*  The  present  musical  deep-toned  bells  were  rung  for  the  first  time 
on  his  Majesty's  birthday,  June 4,  1762.  The  following  account  of 
their  weight  is  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year : 

1st.  bell,  8  cwt.'3-4ths.  and  7lb.  6th.  —  J 7  cwt.  and  lllb. 

Snd.  —    9  cwt.  and  2lb.  7th.  —  20  cwt.  and  a  half  and  26lb. 

3rd.  —  10  cwt.  l-4th  and4lb.  8th.  —  24  cwt.  and  a  half  and  5lb. 

4th.  —  12  cwt.  and  7lb.  9ih.  -^  34  cwt.  and  a  half  and  61U. 

5th.  —^13  cwt.  sad  24lb.  10th.  —  53  c>yt.  and  22  lb. 

2  Stow 
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Stow  notifies  the  emiaeat  persons  uodormiQedy  baried  in 
the  old  church : 

Sr  John  Coreotrf  9  aiercer,  mayor,  1425. 

Sir  Nicholas  Almrin,  mercer,  mayor,  1499.  He  gave  I2d» 
a  piece  to  three  thousand  poor  people  in  London,  and  the 
like  to  as  many  mcMre  in  and  about  Spalding* 

Rob^t  Hardin,  goldsmith,  one  of  thesherif&i  147S. 

John  Lock,  sheriBf  in  1461. 

£dw.  Banks,  alderman. 

Richard  Lambert,  grocer,  alderman  and  sheriff,  1563, 
Ob.  1567. 

Here  was  likewise  a  monument  in  memory  of  que^  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  monttments  most  worthy  of  notice  are  as  follow: 

On  a  black  marble  grave- stone  in  the  cross  ile,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  is  this  inscription : 

Here  lyes  interred  the  body  of  Mrs.  Julian  Mar&halt^  Relict  of 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  St.  Olives,  Southwarkj  Wool  merchant, 
who  departed  the  25th  of  February,  1701.  Aged  about  69,  and 
was  here  buried  according  to  her  own  Desire. 

She  was  always  faithfid  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  even  in  the  most  difficult  times ;  and,  at  a 
Testimony  of  her  Affection  to  the  Church,  left  the  greatest  part  of 
ber  Estate  to  such  Orthodox  and  Indigent  Clergymen,  as  are  Iho* 
roughly  aiul  truly  conformable  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  tod 
pcoordiog  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  thereof. 

Under  the  south-east  window,  in  the  chancel,  is  a  hand- 
some flMHimaent  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  by  the  late  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.  consisting  of 
a  pedestal  sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Bristol,  im- 
paling that  of  Newton  J  on  this  a  sarcophagus,  the  front  of 
which  represents  a  fine  weeping  figure,  lamenting  over  the 
bishop^s  bust.  On  the  left  side  of  the  tomb  is  a  fine  figure 
of  Faith,  supporting  her  kft  arm  on  the  sarcophagus,  and 
her  head  on  her  hand,  her  right  arm  extended,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  clasping.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  boy,  with  a 
globe  and  triangle  at  bis  feet,  and  on  the  sarcophagus  a  mit^c, 
crosier,  and  rolls  of  paper.  The  monument  has  the  following 
inscription: 

«« In 
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"  In  thee  the  fairest  bloom  of  opeoing  yoath. 
Flourished  beneath  the  guard  of  Christian  Truth* 
That  guiding  Truth  to  Virtue  form'd  thy  mind. 
And  warm'd  thy  heart  to  feel  for  all  mankind. 
How  sad  the  change  my  widow'd  days  now  proTel 
Thou  Soul  of  Friendship  and  of  tender  Love* 
Yet  holy.  Faith  one  soothing  hope  supplies. 
That  points  our  future  union  to  the  skies." 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Nbwton,  D.D.  twenty« 
five. Years  Rector  of  this  Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paurs,  and  Bishop 
of  Bristol.  He  resigned  his  Soul  to  his  Almighty  Creator,  Feb* 
J4,  1782,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  agOi 

"  His  remains  were,  according  to  his  desire,  interred  under  the 
«outh  aisle  of  St.  Paul's. 

"  Reader,  if  you  would  be  further  Informed  of  his  character,' 
acquaint  yourself  with  his  Writings.  His  second  Wife,  who  had 
the  happiness  of  living  with  him  in  the  most  perfect  love  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  has  caused  this  Monument  to  be  placed  as 
a  Testimony  of  her  Aflfection  and  Gratitude  to  the  kindest  Hus- 
band and  most  benevolent  Friend.''  * 

The 
.  *  This  venerable  prelate  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1704.  The  first  part  of  his  education,  he  received  in  the  free 
school  of  Litebfield,  which  has  had  the  honour  of  sending  forth  many 
great  and  eminent  men.  In  17 17  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  school, 
and  the  year  following  was  admitted  a  King's  scholar.  Having  conti- 
nued six  years  at  this  school,  he  was  next  elected  to  Trinity  College  in 
Can^bridge.  He  was  ordained  deacon  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1729, 
and  priest  in  the  February  following.  At  first  he  officiated  for  a  little 
time  as  curate  of  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  and  continued  several 
years  assistant  preacher  to  Dr.  Trebeck,  whose  ill  health  disabled  him 
from  performing  his  duty.  His  firtt  preferment  was  that  of  reader  and 
afternoon  preacher  at  Grosvenor  Chapel  in  South- Audley  Street.  He 
was  next  taken  into  Lord  Carpenter's  family,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  family  he  lived  several  years 
very  much  at  his  ease,  and  in  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Carpenter. 

In  1744,  Mr.  Newton,  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  was 
preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  Cheapside ;  so  that  he  was 
forty  years  old  before  he  obtained  any  living.  At  the  commencement  in 
1745,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1747,  Dr.  Newton  was  chosen  lee- 
ttnrer  of  St.  George's  Hanover  Square.  The  same  year,  he  married  hit 
.  Vol.  IIL    No.  59.  £  e  first 
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The  rails  are  in  imitation  Of  crozters  with  mitres  for  those 
divisions  where  vases  are  usually  placed. 

There  are  other  memorials: — To  Matthew  Howard^  of 
Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Esq.  who  died  March 
22|  173T,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age^  His  daughter 
Hannah  married  John,  earl  of  Rothes. 

Colonel  Charles  Bainton^  May  26,  1712. 

fint  wife  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trebeck,  with  whom 
h6  Gved  happily  near  seven  years.  In  1T49,  he  published  his  edition  of 
M]lton*s  Paradise  Lost,  which  met  with  a  very  fwrourabie  reception. 

In  June  1T54,  he  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  eighty- three,  and  a  few 
days  after  his  wife  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  At  this  time  he  was  en* 
gaged  in  writing  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies ;  and  happy  it  was 
for  him,  for  in  any  affliction  he  never  found  a  more  eifectual  remedy  than 
plunging  deep  into  study.  The  first  volume  was  published  the  following 
winter,  but  the  other  two  did  not  appear  till  three  years  afterwards,  as 
for  the  encouragement  of  his  work,  he  was  appointed  in  the  meanwhile 
to  preach  the  Boyle's -Lecture^  Their  reception  at  home,  as  well  at 
abroad,  was  very  favourable. 

In  1756,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  and,  the  following 
year,  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  In  1757,  he  experienced  the 
friendship  of  archbishop  Gilbert,  who,  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
York,  procured  tto  him  the  appointment  of  Sub- Almoner  to  hisMaJeiiy* 
and  afterwards  gave  htm  one  of  the  most  valuable  places  of  pf^fbrment 
in  the  church  of  York,  the  precentorship,  which  he  held  till  hit  promo* 
tion  to  a  bishopric.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1761,  Dr.  Newton  mar^ 
ried  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Viscount  Lit* 
bume,  by  a  fine  young  woman  whom  he  had  married  and  much  injured. 
She  was  the  viridow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hand.  On  the  18th  of  the  samt 
month,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol. 

In  1768,  he  succeeded  to  the  deanry  of  St.  Paurs,  vacated  by  the  pr»« 
motion  of  Bishop  Comwallis  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  this  prefer* 
hient,  which  appeared  to  be  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  he  resigned,  with 
becoming  moderation,  the  living  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  which,  notwich* 
standing  he  might  have  held  in  commendam.  From  the  period  of  thia 
promotion  his  health  became  very  tender  and  precarious.  He  was  oftMi 
subject  to  many  severe  fits  of  illness.  He  lived  long  enough,  however, 
to  survive  almost  all  his  friends,  (a  situation  which  is  by  no  meant  e^vv* 
able)  and  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  February,  1783,  he  expired. 

His  works  are  collected  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  to  which  are  pre^ 
fixed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages  of  the  *  Life  and  Anecdotet  «f 
himself  and  friends,'  of  which  the  latter  is  by  much  the  largest  andmeil 
entertaining  part. 

Mr. 
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.Mr.  James  Cart,  June  8,  \706»  with  six  of  hit  nioe  dkiU 
dren.  His  son  James,  of  Si.  John's  Street^  »— «• ''  depiirted 
this  life  Oct.  9,  173 1|  aged  41  years,  lamented  by  the  best  of 
mothers,  to  whom  he  paid  a  most  extraordinary  duty  to  his  last 
moments.  She  departed  this  life  Oct.  15,  1736j  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Dunstable,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  last  named  Mr. 
j'ames  Cart,  was  removed  hence  Oct.  23,  1736,  and  deposited  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Cart«  in  Dunstable,  to 
die  poor  of  which  town,  as  well  as  to  others,  she  was  in  her  Ufe* 
time  and  at  her  death  a  generous  bene&ctor.  She  instituted  and 
endowed  a  weekly  lecture  in  the  said  church  at  Dunstable  on  th« 
Lord VDay  in  the  afternoon.  She  likewise  built  and  endowed  ux 
alms-houses  for  poor  women;  and. also  one-third  part  of  m  charity* 
school  for  forty  boys.  And,  amongst  other  instances  of  extensive 
benevolence,  she  bequeathed  the  surplus  of  her  estates  for  the 
yearly  relief  of  poor  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  their 
widows  and  daughters  for  ever.'* 

Here  are  appointed  to  be  preached,  in  pursuance  of  the 
will  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  eight  lectures,  for  demoQ«. 
gtrating  the  Christian  to  be  the  true  religion,  against  the  ca- 
vils and  denial  of  Atheists,  Deists,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or 
Pagans ;  but  without  entering  into  the  controversies  on  infe- 
rior points,  too  common  among  Christians.  The  lectures  air^ 
preached  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  till  May,  and  from 
September  till  November. 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  also  preached  here  before 
tbe  lord  mayor,  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c.  on  tbp 
third  Friday  in  February. 

Bow  Church  is  also  sometimes  appropriated  for  the  conse- 
cration of  bishops.  It  is  also  the  principal  of  tbe  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  peculiars  in  the  city  of  London* 

Among  the  rectors  of  this  church  were  the  following  emi- 
nent persons :  Martin  Fotherby,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury. Nicholas  Felton^  D.  D.  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afiterwards  of  Ely.  Samuel  Bradford,  D.  D.  bishop  of 
Bristol.  Thomas  Newtok,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Bristol. 
John  Sclater,  D.  D.  a  most  unhappy  fate  befel  this  gen- 
tleman.   He  was  passing  down  St.  Mary  Hill,  Billingsgate, 
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under  a  warehouse  into  which  goods  were  craning.  At  the 
moment  that  the  doctor  had  got  under  the  crane,  the  rope 
broke,  the  package  fell,  and  crushed  him  to  death.  East 
Apthorpe,  D.D.  prebendary  of  Finsbury,  author  of  Let- 
ters on  the  Prevalence  of  Christianity,^*  &c.  &c. 

This  church,  on  account  of  the  many  accidents  whieb 
have  occurred,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  in  the 
city.  In  the  year  1090,  a  tempest  of  wind  unroofed  the 
building ;  the  rafters  of  which,  twenty-six  feet  in  length, 
were  precipitated  with  such  violence  into  the  high  street, 
which,  at  that  time  was  swampy,  unpaved  ground,  that 
only  four  feet  appeared  above  the  level,  which  were  com* 
pelled  to  be  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  street,  as  they 
could  not  otherwise  be  removed. 

The  particulars  of  a  dangerous  insurrection  claim  a  place 
here:  In  the  year  U95,  one  William  Fitz  Osbert,  alias 
Long-beard,  a  deformed  person,  but  who  had  permitted  his 
beard  to  grow  to  an  unusual  length,  partly  from  an  affecta* 
tion  of  gravity,  and  partly  in  derision  of  the  Norman  cus- 
tom of  shaving  the  face,  so  wrought  upon  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  them  a  man  of  extraor* 
dinary  talents-and  demeanour.  ^ 

The  greatest  enemies  of  Fitz  Osbert  acknowledge,  that 
being  a  person  of  most  powerful  elocution,  he  became  the 
professed  advocate  of  the  poor  citizens,  against  the  oppres« 
sions  of  the  more  wealthy ;  and  having  frequently  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  poor  before  the  magistrates,  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  lowers  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  univer- 
versally  at  his  devotion. 

Fitz  Osbert,  upon  this,  began  to  act  more  openly,  and 
piade  use  of  all  his  rhetoric  to  incense  the  populace  against  a 
certain  aid  or  tallage,  which  was  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  public. 

He  insisted  that  this  tax  was  proportioned  in  a  very 
unjust  manner;  for  that  the  poor  were  to  bear  the  bur* 
den  of  almost  the  whole,  while  the  rich  were  in  a  man- 
ner exonentted ;  and  this  insinuation  wrought  so  powerfully 

on 
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en  die  tfiinds  'of  the  people,  that  a  tumult  ensued  near  St. 
PauFs  churchi  in  which  many  of  the  citizens  were  killed. 

Advi6e  of  this  insurrection  being  transmitted  to  Hubert^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  king's  justiciary ;  that  pre** 
late  summoned  Fitz  Osbert  to  appear  before  him,  at  a  fixed 
time  and  place.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  but  was  attended 
by  such  a  numerous  croud  of  his  adherents,  that  the  arcb* 
bishop,  instead  of  seizing  his  person,  thdught  it  necessary 
for  his  own  safety  to  dismiss  him  with  a  gentle  reproof,  and 
his  advice  not  to  appear  in  any  unlawful  assedably  for  tfas 
future. 

The  more  wealthy  citizens  being  greatly  terrified  at  the 
proceedings  of  Fitz  Osbert  and  his  party,  at  length  agreed 
that  a  number  of  men  should  lay  in  wait  to  seize  him  at  a 
time  when  he  had  but  few  attendants ;  and  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind  soon  offered ;  but  Fitz  Osbert,  with  the  few 
friends  he  had  with  him,  made  a  most  desperate  defence, 
and  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary* 
le-bow  in  Cheapside,  they  fortified  the  steeple,  with  a  full 
determination  cf  defending  themselves  till  further  assistance 
should  arrive. 

The  situation  of  Fitz  Osbert  and  bis  friends  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  the  populace,  from  all  parts  in  and  near  the 
city,  assembled  in  Cheapside,  with  the  view  of  setting  their 
champion  at  liberty :  but  the  magistrates  used  such  persua- 
sive arguments,  that  the  people  were  at  length  prevailed  oo 
to  disperse. 

A  resolution  was  then  formed  of  setting  fire  to  the  steeple,  so 
that  Fitz  Osbert  and  his  abettors  had  no  chance,  but  to  force 
their  way  through  the  flames  and  fight  for  their  lives,  or  be 
burnt  on  the  spot ;  the  former  expedient  was  chosen,  as  the 
less  dreadful ;  wherefore  making  an  impetuous  sally,  they 
aimed  at  safety  by  wading  through  the  blood  of  their  op- 
ponents: but  being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers^ 
Fitz  Osbert  and  ieight  of  his  adherents  were  made  prisoners, 
lind  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

Thfi  next  moniing  they  were  brought  to  tbeir  trial ;  and 
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sentence  of  death  being  passed  ikpon  them,  th^  wer^  al* 
lowed  only  one  night  to  make  their  peace  with  heaven ;  and 
on  the  following  day  they  were  drawn  by  the  feet  through 
the  city  to  a  part  of  Smithfield  then  called  the  Elms,  where 
they  were  publicly  executed^  and  then  hung  in  chains. 

The  disturbances,  however,  were  not  wholly  appeased  ; 
the  body  of  Fitz  Osbert  having  been  taken  down  and  car* 
lied  away,  a  report  was  immediately  propagated  by  a  priest^ 
the  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  that  several  miracles  had  been 
wrought  at  the  place  of  his  execution,  and  vast  uund>ers  of 
people  resorted  to  Smithfield,  many  of  whom  picked  up 
and  carried  away,  as  holy  relics,  pieces  of  the  earth  on 
which  the  blood  of  their  champion  had  been  spilled,  while 
others  continued  the  whcde  night  in  the  utmost  fervors  of  de. 
TOtion,  and  would  not  quit  the  place  till  a  military  guard 
dispersed  them  reluctantly  to  their  respective  habitations. 

In  order  to  undeceive  the  deluded  populace,  the  life  of 
Fitz  Osbert  was  made  public  by  authority ;  and  his  relation » 
the  priest,  excommunicated  for  attempting  to  deceive  the 
people,  who  very  soon  applied  quietly  to  their  several  avo^ 
cations. 

In  127 1,  great  part  of  the  steeple  Mi  down,  and  killed 
several  persons;  and  in  the  year  1284,  Laurence  Ducket,  i^ 
goldsmith,  having  offended  a  person  of  the  name  of  Crepin, 
the  latter  severely  wounded  Ducket,  who  fled  for  safety  into 
the  church;  upon  this  Crepio's  adherents,  entered  the 
church  in  the  night  time  and  slew  Ducket,  who  was  lying  in 
the  steeple,  and  then  hanged  up  the  body  in  such  a  situa* 
tion,  that  it  might  appear  as  though  Ducket  had  committed 
suicide.  The  inquisition  returned  such  a  verdict,  and  the 
nmrdered  corpse  was  drawn  by  the  feet  through  the  City^ 
atid  buried  in  a  ditch  without  the  walls.  A  young  boy^ 
however,  who  had  secreted  Ducket  from  his  pursuers,  and 
bad  lain  with  htm,  discloied  the  truth ;  the  murder^v  were 
aeized  and  executed ;  a  woman,  the  chief  cause,  being 
burnt,  and  others  who  were  wealthy  persona,  were  hanged 
ID  their  purses.    The  church  was  interdicted^  and  the  door 
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End  windows  stopped  up  with  thorns,  till  Ducket's  body  was 
taken  up  and  buried  in  the  church-yard.  This  Ducket 
might  probably  have  been  a  Lombard  merchant,  whose  caUing 
had  uuide  him  obnoxious. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  towards  the  high  street^ 
stood  a  large  stone  building,  called  in  records  SUdanij  a 
ahed,  which  darkened  this  side  of  the  building.  This  gal* 
lery,  or  shed,  as  we  have  lately  noticed,  was' built  by  or* 
der  of  Edward  HI.  in  place  of  that  at  the  end  of  Sopar 
Lane,  for  the  use  of  tlie  royal  family,  who  wished  to  be 
spectators  of  tournaments,  processions,  &c«  It  was  called 
Crowk-Sild,  and  in  1410  was  confirmed  b}*  Henry  IV.  to 
«^veral  mercers,  by  the  name  of  ^'  one  new  sildam,  shed, 
or  building,  with  all  shops,  cellars,  and  edifices,  ^c.** 
Notwithstanding  this  grant,  the  kings  of  England,  and  the 
royal  family,  made  it  a  constant  place  of  resort  for  the  above 
purposes. 

In  the  year  1510,  Henry  VIII.  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
yeoman  of  the  guards  went  into  the  City  on  the  eve  of 
tSt  John,  to  see  the  grand  cavalcade  of  the  city  watch ;  and 
the  monarch  was  so  pleased,  that  be  returned  on  St.  Peter's 
eve,  with  his  royal  consort,  attended  by  the  principal  no- 
bility, and  stood  in  Cheapside,  where  they  saw  the  stately 
march.  This  ceremony  was  performed  twice  every  year, 
viz.  on  the  eve  of  St,  John  Baptist,  and  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul.  The  manner  of  conducting  this  nocturnal  pa- 
rade was  as  follows:  the  city  music  followed  by  the  lord 
mayor's  officers  in  party-coloured  liveries :  the  sword  bearer 
on  horseback,  in  beautiful  armour,  before  the  lord  mayor, 
mounted  on  a  stately  horse  richly  decorated,  attended  by  a 
giant  and  two  pages  on  horseback,  three  pageants,  mq. 
rice-dancers,  and  footmen :  after  these  came  the  sheriflSiy 
foUpwed  by  their  officers  in  proper  liveries,  and  attended  by 
their  giants,  pages,  &c.  then  a  considerable  body  of  demi« 
lancers  in  bright  armour,  on  stately  horses ;  these  were  fol* 
lowed  by  a  great  number  of  carabineers  in  fustian  coats,  with 
the  city  arms  on  their  backs  and  breasts ;  then  marched  a 
division  of  archers,  with  their  bows  bent,  and  by  their  sides 
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shafts  of  arrows ;  after  these  a  great  number  of  halberdieiv^ 
preceded  by  a  party  of  pikemen,  with  croslets  and  helmets  ; 
and  the;  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  party  of  billmen  with 
aprons  and  helmets  of  mail ;  the  whole  body  consisted  of 
About  two  thousand  men,  in  different  divisions,  in  each  of 
which  were  properly  fixed  musicians,  drums,  standards,  and 

.  ensigns.  The  march  began  at  the  conduit  the  west  end  of 
Cheapside,  and  passed  through  Cheapside,  the  Poultry, 
Corubill,  and  Leadenhall  Street,  to  Aldgate ;  whem:e  it  re^ 
turned  through  Fenchurch  Street,  Gracechurch  Street,  Corn- 
hill,  and  back  .  to  the  conduit.    The   procession  was  illu-^ 

.  minated  by  nine  hundred  and  forty  large  lanthorns  fixed  at 
the  ends  of  poles,  and  carried  on  mens*  shoulders ;  two  hi|D<« 
dred  of  which  were  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  city ; 
five  hundred  at  that  of  the  companies,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  by  the  city  constables;  exclusive  of  these  a  great 
number  of  lamps  were  hung  against  the  houses  on  each  side 
the  way,  decorated  with  flowers  and  greens  made  into  gar* 
lands.  The  whole  formed  a  very  pleasing  sight,  and  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  royal  party. 

The  place  for  the  royal  family  is  still  appointed  at  a  large 
bouse,  opposite  Bow  church,  to  view  processions. 

From  Sopar  Lane  to  the  Standard,  the  south  side  of  the 
street  antiently  were  no  more  than  sheds,  without  houses,  as 
for  a  market ;  and  the  Poultry,  was  the  continuation  of  the 
poultry  market  to  West  Cheaping. 
Nearly  opposite  Honey  Lane,  stood 

THE  STANDARD. 

Here  was  The  Lesseh  Conduit,  added  by  John  Wells, 
mayor,,  in  1430,  and  finished  by  his  executors  Thomas 
.  Knowles,  and  John  Chicheley,  who  also  had  licence  frooi 
Henry  IV.  to  rebuild  the  Standard,  then  ruinous,  **  of 
stone,  together  with  a  conduit  in  the  same,  of  new, 
strongly  to  be  builded,  for  the  commodity  and  hoitour  of  the 
city^  with  the  goods  of  the  said  testator,  without  interrupt 
tion.'* 
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ft  is  needlesito  repeat  that  this  was  a  place  both  of  legal 
and  htrless  executioft.  Here  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  in  het 
passage  to  lier  coronation,  was  received  by  Pallas,  Jund^ 
and  Verius.  Meixiiry,  also,  in  the  names  of  those  god« 
desses,  presented  to  the  queen  a  ball  of  gold  divided  into 
three  parts,  signifying  three  gifts  bestowed  on  her  by  the 
Ae\\Xe»Wtsd(nnj  Riches^  and  Felicity.  "  But,  alas!"  says 
Pennant,  ^^  beneath  them  lurked  speedy  disgrace,  imprison^ 
tnent,  the  block,  and  axe." 

From  this  Standard  to  St.  Paul's,  in  1439,  walked  bare- 
footed, with  a  taper  in  her  hand,  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  to 
Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Olocester,  charged  with  the 
crime  of  sorcery,  and  intending  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  by 
melting  an  image  of  wax,  with  which  his  body  wanj  to 
sympathize.  A  more  seriolis  fate  attended  her  pretended 
accomplices;  a  woman,  mother  Jouidaine,  (the  witch)  was 
burnt,  and  three  men,  among  whom  wus  her  chaplain,  were 
hanged.  This  was  only  a  prelude  to  Duke  Humphrey's 
murder  by  the  machinations  of  the  intcuuous  cardinal  Beau- 
fort, bishop  of  Winchester*. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  Bread  Street,  upon  digging  a 

vault,  a  perfect  pavement  was  found,  fifteen  feet  from  the 

surface,  by  which  it  appeared  how  amazing  the  ground  at 

that  time  bad  been  raised  ironi  the  foundation.     Bu7'ion,  ia 

his  account   of  London,    during  the  reign   of  Charles  IL 

adds,  "  that  within  fourscore  years  and  less,  Cheapside  is 

raised  divers  feet  higher.     For  it  hath  been  found  to  be 

twenty  eight  feet  higher  than  it  was  when  St.  PauPs  was  first 

built;   as  appeared   by  several  eminent  marks,   discovered 

in  the  late  laying  of  the  foundgtion  of  that  church,"  afte^ 

the  fire. 

1  HE  CROSS. 

This  building,  which  stood  opposite  Wood  Street,  was 
first  ei*ected  bv  Edward  I.  in  th^;  year  1290,  as  a  token  of 
affection  to  his  beloved  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  in  the  Crusades;  and  who,  it  is  reported,  saved 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  95.  et  //J. 
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his  life,  when  wounded  by  a  poisoned  dagger,  by  ^iicking^ 
the  poison  out  of  the  wounds.  The  queen  died  some  yeavs 
afterwards  at  Herdeby,  in  Lincolnshire;  and  Edward,  to 
commemorate  her,  ordered  crosses  to  be  erected  at  the  se* 
Teral  places,  where  the  corpse  rested,  previous  to  its  inter- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  these  were  Grantham,  Woo- 
borne,  Northampton,  Stoney  Stratford,  Dunstable,  St  Al- 
ban's,  Waltham,  West  Cheap,  and  Charing* 

In  the  year  1441,  this  cross  bad  become  so  niinoits,  that 
John  Hatberley,  the  mayor,  procured  a  licence  from 
Henry  VL  to  re-edify  it  in  a  more  beautiful  manner.  This 
licence  empowered  him  to  take  up  two  hundred  fodder  of 
lead,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  cross,  but  for  the  various 
conduits,  and  the  common  granary.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  aqueduct  to  the  other  conduits ;  for  the 
letters  patent  say,  '<  pro  qtiadavi  Augea  tanquam  mater!^ 

It  was  ornamented  with  various  images,  and  emblems, 
such  as  the  Resurrection  of  the  Virgin,  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  similar  representations,  and  was  in  form  very 
much  like  the  cross  at  Northampton.  At  every  public  entry 
it  was  gilt  and  burnished.  After  the  Reformation,  the 
images  gave  such  offence,  that  a  figure  of  Diana,  which 
had  been  found  in  the  Thames,  was  substituted  instead  of 
the  Virgin,  after  the  symbols  of  superstition  had  been  fre- 
quently mutilated.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  disapproved 
of  such  attacks  on  the  remnants  of  the  old  religion,  and 
ofiered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders;  she 
thought  that  a  plain  cross,  the  mark  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  ought  not  to  be  the  occasion  of  any  scandal ;  so 
directed  that  one  should  be  placed  on  the  summit,  and  or* 
dered  it  to  be  gilt. 

This  was  the  zenith  of  the  Cross.  In  the  year  1643,  the 
parliament  voted  the  taking  down  of  all  crosses,  and  the 
demolishing  of  all  popish  paintings,  &c.  The  destruction 
of  Cheapside  Cross  was  committed  to  Sir  Robert  Harlow ; 
and  he  went  on  the  service  with  true  puritatliic  zeal,  at. 
tended  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  two  companies  of  foot,  and 
executed  his  orders  most  effectually.    ''  The  same  VBL^ysX.'pmis 

and 
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end  religwus  noble  knight  did  also  attack  and  demolish  the 
ahorninahie  and  most  blasphemous  crucifix,  in  Chrises  Hos- 
pital, and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  In  short,  such 
was  the  rage  of  the  times  against  the  sigu  of  our  religion, 
that  it  was  not  sufiered  in  shop  books,  or  even  in  the 
primers  of  children ;  and  as  to  the  cvoss  used  in  baptism,  it 
became  the  abomination  of  abominations.'*  * 

And  some  against  all  idolizing, 

The  Cross  in  shop  books,  and  baptising  f. 

But  though  the  Puritans  were  so  anxious  in  demolishmg 
the  outward  representations  of  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  the  great  author  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  were 
very  tenacious  to  preserve  his  name,  in  all  their  actions ; 
and  under  the  cloak  of  that  most  holy  name,  to  practice 
every  enormity.  Nay,  so  ridiculous  were  they  in  their  ap- 
plications, that  the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
their  naming  their  children  at  baptism:  If  Jesus  Christ 

HAD  NOT  COME  INTO  THE  WORLD  THOU  HADST  BEEN 

DAMNED,  was  that  given  at  baptism,  to  a  worthy  brother  of 
the  notorious  Praise  God  Barebone,  of  rebellious  and  fa* 
natic  record. 

Howell,  in  his  Lcttres,  has  described  these  times  in  a 
very  lively  manner : 

**  Who  would  have  thought,"  says  he,  **  poor  England 
had  been  brought  to  this  pass  ?  Could  it  ever  have  entred 
into  the  imagination  of  man,  that  the  scheme  and  whole 
frame  of  so  antient  and  well-molded  a  government,  should 
be  so  suddenly  struck  off. the  hinges,  quite  out  of  joynt,  and 
tumbled  into  such  a  horrid  confusion !  who  would  have  held 
it  possible,  that  to  fly  from  Babylon,  we  should  fall  into 
such  a  Babel  ?  that  to  avoid  superstition,  some  people  should 
be  brought  to  belch  out  such  a  horrid  prophaneness,  as  to 
call  the  temples  of  God,  the  tabernacles  of  Satan;  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  a  two-penny  ordinary ;  to  make  the  com" 
munion  table,  a  manger ;  and  the  font,  a  trough  to  water 
their  horses  in ;  to  term  the  white  decent  robe  of  the  Pres* 

*Pcanant.  f  Hudihras. 
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bytar,  the  wboie^s  smook;  the  pipes,  through  which  no* 
tbiDg  came  but  anthems  and  holy  hymns,  the  devil's  bag« 
pipes ;  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  .though  extracted  most 
of  it  out  of  the  Sacred  Text,  called  by  some,  another  kind 
«f  Alcoran ;  by  others,  raw  porredge,  by  some  a  piece 
forged  in  hell:  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  in 
England,  the  churches  shut,  and  the  shops  open,  upon 
Christmas  Day?  Could  any  soul  have  ii;nagined,  that  this 
isle  would  have  produced,  such  monsters,  as  to  rejoyce  at  the 
Turks  good  successes  against  Christians,  and  wish  he  were 
in  the  midst  of  Rome  ?  who  would  have  dreamed  ten  years 
since,  when  archbishop  Laud  did  ride  in  state  through  London 
streets,  accompanying  my  lord  mayor  of  London  to  be  sworn 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England ;  that  the  Mitre  should  have 
now  come  to  such  a  scorn,  to  such  a  national  kind  of  hatred, 
as  to  put  the  whole  island  in  a  combustion.** 

Nearly  opposite  this  Cross,  on  the  south,  stood  Gold^ 
smith's  Row,  which  was  distinguished  by  Stow,  as  **  the 
most  beautiful  frame  .  and  front  of  four  houses  and  shops, 
within  all  the  walls  of  London."  They  were  built  by 
Thomas  Wood,  goldsmith,  and  sheriff  in  1491,  and  con- 
sisted of  ^'  ten  fair  dwelling  houses,  and  fourteen  shops,  all 
in  one  frame,  uniformly  built  four  stories  high,  beautified 
towards  the  street  with  the  goldsmiths  arms ;  and  the  like- 
ness of  Woodmen,  in  memory  of  bis  name,  riding  on 
monstrous  beasts.  All  cast  in  lead,  richly  painted  over  and 
gilt.  These  he  gave  to  the  goldsmiths,  with  stocks  of  mo- 
ney to  be  lent  to  young  men  liaving  those  shops,  &c. 

The  goldsmiths  kept  their  trade  and  shops  in  West  Cheap, 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Westward  of  Goldsmiths'  Row,  was  tlie  Old  Exchange 
of  the  kings  of  England,  which  will  be  described  in  its  due 
rotation. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cheapside  was  a  stone  cross  of  greater 
antiquity,  than  that  we  have  just  mentioned;  this  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  The  Old  Cross  ;  and  stood  at 
the  east  end  of  the  parish  church  of  «$V.  Michael  in  the  Corn^ 
or  le  2uem,  the  north  end  of  the  Old  Exchange,  till  the 

year 
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yetiX  1 39O9  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  when  it  was  taken 
down,  the  church  of  St.  Miehael  enlarged,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  a  conduit  was  erected  in  its  place. 

In  Cheapside,  lived  a  considerable  mercer  of  the  name  of 
John  Hare,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  *^  probably,^*  say^ 
Stow,  *^  that  Crown  of  which  We  have  that  pretty  odd  story 
in  our  chronicles.^  This  Mr.  Hare  was  of  an  antient  family 
in  Suffolk,  and  died  in  1564.  To  bis  fourth  soi%  Richard, 
who  continued  bb  trade,  he  gave  by  will,  the  dwelling  houM 
at  the  Crown,  with  all  the  shops,  cellars,  yards  and  ware* 
houses  thereunto  belongmg.  Besides  which,  he  bequeathed 
the  following  legacies:  To  the  poor  people  of  our  Lady  of 
Bow,  where  he  tlien  dwelt,  40^.  to  be  divided  among  them: 
To  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  our  Lady  in  Homersfield,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  where  he  was  bom,  20f^  To  the  two 
hospitals,  Christ's  and  St.  Thomas's,  to  the  use  of  the  poor 
thereof,  40/.  To  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  10/.  To  the 
five  lazer  houses  about  London,  10/.  to  every  house:  To 
every  prisoner  within  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Marshalsea, 
and  the  King's  Bench,  4rf.  in  money  to  every  one  that  were 
prisoners  there  at  his  decease.  And  to  every  one  that  should 
be  then  prisoners  in  the  Compters  of  Wood  Street  and  the 
Poultry,  4(/.  a-piece.  To  the  thirteen  poor  men  in  Whit- 
tington  College,  2^.  a-piece. 

He  also  gave  to  the  worshipful  company  of  Mercers,  to 
make  banquet  withal,  after  his  decease,  12/.  to  be  paid  within 
three  months  z&er  his  decease,  to  the  wardens  of  the  com- 
pany then  being.  To  every  man  or  maid  servant  not  afmne* 
mentioned,  the  rest  having  particular  legacies  assigned  them, 
being  his  present  servants  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  '40j:,  a« 
piece.     Item,  to  divers  persons  of  quality,  and  citizens  of 

•  Thit  "  pretty  odd  story"  was,  that  a  citizen  joking  about  "  his  son's 
being  heir  to  the  crown,"  meaning  the  sign,  the  jest  turned  to  such 
earnest,  that  the  poor  citizen  was  taken  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  In 
Stow's  Annals  it  is  thus  related  :  «  The  12th  of  March,  1460,  Walter 
Walker,  a  grocer  of  Cheape  in  London*  for  words  spoken  touching  the 
title  of  king  Edward  when  he  was  proclaymed,  was  suddenly  appre- 
hended, condemned,  and  beheaded  in  Smitbfield/*    P.  415. 
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nnk,  he  bequeathed  rings,  each  of  fine  gold,  already  made, 
weighing  near  the  weight  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  every 
ring,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five.  **  Which  I  have  set  down 
thus  largely,**  writes  Stow,  <^  to  shew  the  wealth  accruing  to 
the  citizens  in  former  times  by  their  trades  and  diligence 
therein ;  and  likewise  their  charities  and  generosities/* 

The  view  of  Cheapside  before  the  great  fire  was  certainly 
spacious  and  picturesque.  The  Cross  and  Conduit,  the  long 
row  of  shops  which  projected  from  the  houses  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  first  floors,  and  were  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  roofs,  shew  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  antient  formtf 
of  building  in  the  more  magnificent  streets* 

We  cannot,  however,  reflect  on  this  scene  of  former  splendor 
without  bringing  to  our  mind  the  procession  of  the  usurper 
Henry  of  Lancaster  with  the  deposed  Richard  IL  through 
tlus  street : 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard.    No  man  said»  **  God  save  him  l^ 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  hin  his  welcome  home^ 
Bat  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head. 
Which  wiih  »uch  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off*. 
His  face  still  combating  with  fears  and  smiles. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted^ 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him !''  * 

To  behold  Cheapside  in  its  present  state,  displaying  all  the 
brilliant  articles  of  trade  in  the  most  tasteful  shops,  whilst 
the  upper  stories  exliibic  structures  of  the  most  firm  texture 
and  stately  forms,  every  beholder  must  be  struck  with  admi-^ 
ration;— for  the  exhibition  is  wonderful! 

*  Shakespeare. 
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From  the  Poultry y  down  the  Old  Jewry,  to  King  Street f 
Guildhall fBasinghall  Street ,  Fore  Street iAldermanbuiy^ 
North  End  of  Wood  Street ,  Cnpplegate,  and  Barbican, 
Return  through  Aldersgate  Street j  Falcon  Square,  Noble 
Street,  St.Anne^s  Lane,  Aldersgate,  St.  Martins  le  Grande 
Blowbladder  Street,  Cheapside,  Foster  Lane,  Maiden 
Lane,  Gutter  Lane,  South  End  of  Wood  Street,  Adilk 
Street^  Honey  Lane  Market,  King  Street^  Ironmonger 
Lane,  to  the  Poultry. 

^UR  first  attention  at  the  commencement  of  thb  part  of 
perambalation  is  the  site  of 

SAINT  MARY,  COLECHURCH ; 

which  was  so  named  from  its  founder,  of  the  name  Cole.--^ 
The  building  was  constructed  upon  a  vault,  above  gpround^ 
after  the  fashion  of  modern  buildings,  so  that  there  was  an 
ascent  of  several  steps  to  the  church.  The  date  of  its  foun- 
dation is  uncertain ;  but  the  baptism  of  Thomas  si  Becket 
and  St.  Edmund,  confirm  an  opinion  that  it  must  have  been 
very  antient.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  de  Aeon,  martyr, 
and  was,  with  the  possession  of  that  hospital,  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  company  of  Mercers.  It  stood  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  and  was  only  a  curacy 
of  such  small  value,  that  the  company  gave  up  the  wliole 
profits  to  the  incumbent.  Not  having  been  rebuilt  since  the 
great  fire,  the  parish  has  been  united  to  that  of  St.  Mildred, 
Poultry. 
Lower  down,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  is 

MERCERS*  SCHOOL. 

THIS  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  early  foundations  of 
the  kind  in  London.  For  many  years,  however,  previous 
to  this  establishment,  London  was  graced  with  seminaries  of 
learning.    Fitz  Stephen  records,  that  in  his  time,  the  three 
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principal  churches  of  London  were  graced  with  famous 
schools,  *'  either  by  privilege  and  antient  dignity ,  or  by  fa- 
vour of  some  particular  persons,  as  of  doctors,  which  were 
counted  notable  and  renowned  for  knowledge  in  philosophy. 

**  Upon  festival  days,  the  masters  made  solemn  meetings 
in  the  churches,  where  their  scholars  disputed  logically  and 
demonstratively ;  some  bringing  entbymems,  others  perfect 
syllogisms ;  some  disputed  for  shew,  others  to  trace  out  the 
truth :  And  cunning  sophisters  were  thought  brave  scholars, 
when  they  flowed  with  words :  Others  used  fallacies.  Rheto- 
ricians spoke  aptly  to  persuade,  observing  the  precepts  of 
art,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  serve  their  purpose.— 
The  boys  of  divers  schools  did  cap  or  pot  verses,  and  con- 
tended of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

*^  There  were  some,  which,  on  the  other  side,  with  epi* 
grams  and  rhymes,  nipping  and  quipping  their  fellows,  and 
the  faults  of  others,  though  suppressing  their  names,  moved 
thereby  much  laughter  among  their  auditors." 

These  three  churches  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Str.  Paul,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Lateran,  in  1 176,  *^  tliat  every  cathedral  church  should 
have  its  school- master,  to  teach  poor  scholars,  and  otliers,  as 
had  been  accustomed ;  and  that  no  man  should  take  any  re* 
ward  for  licence  to  tfeach." 

The  second  church  in  which  was  a  school,  must  have  been 
Westminster  Abbey ;  for  Iiigulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in 
the  reign  of  William  I.  tells  us  ^^  that  he  was  born  in  the 
most  beautiful  city  of  London ;  for  to  attain  learning,  was 
first  put  to  Westminster,"  &c.* 

The  third  church  appears  to  have  been  the  monastery  of 

*  When  writing  in  praise  of  Edgitha,  queen  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
he  says,  "  I  have  seen  her  often,  when  being  but  a  boy,  I  came  to  see 
my  father,  dwelling  in  the  king's  coun  j  and  often,  coming  from  school, 
when  I  met  the  queen,  she  would  oppose  me,  touching  my  learning  and 
lesson.  And  falling  from  grammar  to  logic,  wherein  she  had  some  know- 
ledge, she  would  subtilly  conclude  an  argument  with  me ;  and  by  her 
handmaiden  give  me  three  or  four  pieces  of  money,  and  send  me  unto 
the  palace,  where  I  should  receive  some  victuals,  and  then  be  dis- 
nisicd.*' 

St. 
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St.  Saviour,  at  Bermondfley,  as  being  of  the  eailiest  date; 
though  afterwards  the  other  monasteries  and  rdigious  foun* 
dations  had  their  schools,  though  not  equally  celebrated. 

But  afterwards,  from  various  causes,  ignorance  having 
gained  a  great  predominance,  among  the  clergy  as  well 
as  the  laity,  four  benevolent  clergymen  of  the  city  of--Lon« 
don  petitioned  the  parliament  in  the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  that 
they  and  their  successors  might  be  allowed  to  set  up  schools  in 
tbeir  four  reqj^ective  churches,  and  appoint  masters  for  the  in* 
atruction  of  youth. 

Their  petition,  extracted  from  the  Parliament  Rolls  in  the 
Tower,  being  curious,  is  inserted,  as  follows: 

'-  To  the  fttl  worthie  and  discrete  CommuDes  in  this  present  Par* 
lement  assemUyd,  to  comidre  the  grete  Nombre  of  Gramer  Scholes 
diat  sometyme  were  in  divers  Parties  of  this  Realme,  beside  those 
diat  were  in  London,  and  how  few  ben  in  these  dayes,  and  the 
grete  hurt  that  is  caused  of  this,  not  oonly  in  the  spiritaal  Partie 
of  the  Chirche,  where  oftentyme  it  apperith  to  openly  in  son  Per* 
•ones  with  grete  Shame,  but  also  in  the  temporal  Partie;  to  whom 
also  it  is  full  expedyent  to  have  competent  Congneitie  for  many 
Causes  as  to  your  Wisdomes  apperi^. 

*<  And  forasmiiche  as  to  the  Cite  of  London  is  the  common  Con* 
course  of  this  Land,  som  {from]  Lake  of  Scheie  Maisters  in  their  own 
Contree,  (or  to  be  enfburmed  of  Gramer  ther,  and  som  for  the 
grete  Almess  of  Lordes,  Merchants,  and  others,  that  which  is  in 
London  more  ptenteously,  sooner  than  in  manie  other  Places  of 
Ah  Reaume,  to  such  pouere  Creatures  as  never  shuld  have  be 
brought  to  so  gieet  Vertue  and  Connyng  as  tfaei  have,  ne  had  hit 
ben  by  the  meane  of  the  Almess  abovesaid. 

"  Wberfor  it  were  expedyent,  that  in  London  were  a  sufficient 
Number  of  Scholes,  and  good  Enfourmers  in  Grammer;  and,  not 
for  the  singular  Avail  for  two  or  three  Persones,  grevoasly  to  hurt 
Ae  Multttudeof  yong  Peple  of  aH  this  Land:  For  wher  tlier  is 
gptite  Nombre  of  Lemers  and  few  teaehers,  and  al  the  Lemers  be 
^ee^Iled  to  go  to  the  fewTechers^  and  to  noon  others,  the  Mais* 
lers  waxen  riche  in  Monie,  and  the  Lemers  pouere  in  Connyng,  as 
Experyence  openly  shuithagenst  all  Verta  and  Ordre  of  well  Pub* 
lick. 

''  And  these  Premisses  moven  and  sturen  of  grete  Devocion  and 
Pitee  Mastre  William  Lyccbbfbld,  Person  of  the  Parich 
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Ciitrch  qC  AtkaJUmm  ihe More  in  Londpn^  Maistre  Gilbbs t,  Persofi 
of  Seint  Andrtw,  Holbourhe,  in  the  Suburbs  of  tbe  said  Cilee,  Maifr- 
tre  John  Cotk,  Person  of  St.  Peter  m  Comhull  of  London,  and  John 
N'ebl^  Maistre  of  the  Uous  or  Hospital  of  Seint  Thomas  of  Acres, 
and  Person  of  Cokhirche  in  London,  to  complejne  unto  you^  and 
for  Remedie  besechyn  you  to  pray  the  Kyng  our  Soveraign  Lord, 
that  he«  bi  the  Advyi  and  Assent  of  the  Lord  Spirituel  and  Tern- 
porel  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  wilt  provide,  ordeyne, 
and  graunt  to  the  seid  Maistre  WiUiam  and  his  successors,  that  they 
in  the  seid  Parish  o(  Al  ffalUnoen,  to  the  seid  Maistre  Gilbert,  and 
bis  successors,  that  they,  in  the  seid  Perish  of  Seint  Andrew,  to 
the  seid  Mastre  John  and  his  Snccessord,  that  they,  in  the  said 
Parish  of  Seint  Petre,  and  to  the  seid  yoAn,  Maistre  of  tbe  seid 
Hospitalf  and  his  Successors,  that  they,  within  the  foresaid  Parrisb 
of  our  Ladie  of  Colchirche,  in  Ihe  which  the  said  House  of  St, 
Thomas  is  sette;  may  ordeyne,  create,  establisht  and  sett  a  Person  , 
sufficientlie  lerned  in  Gramer,  to  hold  and  exercise  a  Schole  in  the 
same  Science  of  Gramer,  and  it  there  to  teche  al  that  will  learne« 

''  And  that  everiche  of  the  said  Maistres,  Maistre  William, 
Maistre  Gilbert,  Maistre  Johnt  and  John  Neel,  Maistre;  such 
Schole  Maistre  so  bi  him  sett,  and  everiche  of  their  Successors^ 
such  Scholemaistre  by  him,  or  bi  any  of  his  Predecessors  so  esta- 
blished  and  sett,  speciallie  as  is  above  rehercid,  may  in  his  own 
Parich  or  Place  remove,  and  another  in  his  place  substitute  and 
sett,  as  often  as  any  of  the  said  Persones,  or  their  Successors  8em« 
ith.  [and]  the  cause  reasonable  so  requirieth. 

"  And  so  to  do  ich  of  the  said  Persones  and  their  Successors,  as 
often  as  it  happenythe  any  of  the  said  Scholes  to  be  void  of  a 
Scbole-maister  in  any  Manner  wyse,  to  the  Honour  of  God,  and 
encreasyn^  of  Vertae,*' 

<'  Rtfponsio.  The  King  wille,  that  it  be  do«  as  it  is  desired,  so 
that  it  be  done  bi  thadvyse  of  the  Ordinary,  therelles  of  the 
Arcbbisshope  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being." 

We  bave  before  *  hinted  at  these  foundations,  as  well  as  of 
five  others  which  were  setup  in  various  churches  io  London. 
The  step  was  taken  to  check  and  suppress  several  schools  set 
up  by  illiterate  men,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  youth 
committed  to  their  care. 

Though  the  other  scholastic  institutions  ceased,  the  Mer* 

cers'  Company,  with  a  liberality  for  which  they  have  always 
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been  celebrated ,  upon  tbeir  purchase  of  the  dissolved  bospi. 
tal  of  St.  Thomas,  continued  this  school,  which,  after  the 
great  fire,  was,  with  the  attingent  buildings,  confirmed  to 
them  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  11. 

In  this  school  twenty-five  boys  are  instructed  in  gram* 
matical  learning,  and  the  master  has  a  commodious  house 
and  liberal  salary  far  their  instruction. 

Among  the  masters  of  this  school,  was  William  Baxter^ 
nephew  to  the  famous  Richard  Baxter.     He  was  bom  in 
Shropshire,  in  1650.    His  education  was  much  neglected  la 
bis  youth ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  went  ta 
the  school  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  he  was  ignorant  of  letters, 
and  only  understood  the  Welsh  language.     He  soon,  bow* 
ever,  retrieved  his  lost  time,  and  became  an  eminent  gram* 
marian  and  critic.     Applying  himself  to  the  study  of  anti« 
<}uity  and  philology,  he  published  in  1679,  a  grammar  on 
die  Latin  tongue ;  in  1695,  an  edition  of  Anacreon ;  in  1710, 
an  edition  of  Horace;  in  1719,  his  Dictionary  of  British 
Antiquities,  under  the  title  of  Glossarium  Antiquitatum 
firitannicarum.      His  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  which  goes  no  farther  than  the  letter  A,  was  pub- 
K-shed  in  1726,  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Moses  Williams.    Mr. 
Baxter  had  also  a  share  in  the  English  translation  of  Plutarch ; 
he  was  a  great  master  of  the  iintient  British  and  Irish  tongues, 
and  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Grepk,  as  well  as  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  languages.    He  kept  a  correspondence  with 
most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  especially  with  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lhwyd,  and  was  also  a  contributor  td  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
for  some  years  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Tottenham  High- 
Crossi  where  he  remained  till  he  was  chosen  master  of  the 
Mercers'  School ;  in  which  he  continued  till  his  resignation,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1723. 

Frederick's  Place.  Sir  John  Frederick,  son  of  Chris- 
topher Frederick,  citizen  and  barber-surgeon,  having  beei^ 
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educated  ia  Chnct'i  Hospital,  by  various  successes  in  mer- 
cbaadiKt  rose  to  be  lord  mayor  io  166Z,  and  built  a 
stately  mansion  here,  after  the  great  fire ;  *  it  has  been  since 
appropriated  for  tbe  Excise  Office,  upon  the  remoral  of 
which  to  Broad  Street,  the  building  was  taken  down,  and  the 
site  formed  into  a  court  of  very  elegant  buildings. 

Lower  down,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  was  formerly  a  large  stone 
building,  erected  on  the  site  of  dwellings  belonging  to  tbe 
Jews;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  called  Aw  principal 
palace  in  the  Old  Jewry,  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Prince's 
t^ardrobe,  and  granted  by  Richard  UI.  to  his  trusty  servant, 
John  Kendale,  his  secretary,  in  1463,  foradwdling. 

It  was  alienated  from  the  crown,  in  the  reign  <^  £d« 
vardVI.  under  the  name  of  t  great  messuage,  called  the 
Prifwe*s  Wardrobe^  to  which  belonged  divers  houses,  edi- 
fices, gardens,  &c.  and  was  sold  to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  a 
privy  counsellor,  for  60/.  *'  And,"  says  Stow,  "  in  con. 
sideratjon  of  services,  tbe  yearly  value  being  reckoned 
6/.  13i.  4d.  a  good  pennyworth  no  question." 

St.  OLAVE,  old  JEWRY, 


•'Dr.  Hibbert,  cw  March  S,  1671,  Icaied  out  to  Sir  John  Fn< 
derick,  km-  for  the  term  of  fonyyeart,  vM-peraniamnM,  reierred 
10  himieU  and  hit  luccction,  a  loft  of  ground  abutting  upon  the  church- 
jrard,  on  tbe  wcit,  on  which  he  built  a  dwelling  houie.    Hewcmt't  Re- 
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THIS  church  was  abo  called  St.  Ohte  Upwdl,  from  » 
well  under  the  east  end,  afterwards  covered  by  a  pump^ 
The  foundation  of  the  church  is  of  very  antient  date ;  for' 
in  1171,  Ranulph  de  Glanyille,  chief  justice  of  England^ 
having  newly  founded  the  priory  of  Butley,  in  Suffolk,  it 
appears  that  St.  Olave's,  then  under  the  patronage  of  the 
canons  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  was  granted  by  them  for  a 
yearly  rent  of  four  shillings  to  Ralph  de  Ardem,  son-in-law 
of  the  above  Glanville^  for  the  profit  of  Butley  Priory. 

Thomas  Morestead,  Esq.  surgeon  to  Henry  the  IVth, 
Vth,  and  Vlth,  built  the  north  aisle  in  the  year  1450 ;  but 
being  unhappily  demolished  by  the  fatal  flames  in  1666,  it 
was  again  re-edified  and  finished,  in  1673. 

The  walls  are  partly  brick,  with  stone  facings,  windows^ 
and  door  cases ;  the  east  end  is  stone ;  the  roof  within  is 
flat,  covered  with  lead ;  the  steeple,  consisting  of  a  hand> 
some  tower  with  pinnacles,  is  also  of  stone,  the  floor  paved 
with  purbeck ;  there  are  tivo  aisles,  a  very  large  chancel, 
the  area  of  which  is  paved  with  stone,  one  step  higher  thaiit 
the  west  end;  the  altar  is  three  steps  raised  above  the 
chancel. 

The  outside  of  the  east  end  is  adorned  with  pilasters,  cor- 
nices, and  a  spacious  pediment ;  the  upper  part  of  the  walUs 
at  the  meeting  with  the  roof  round  the  church,  is  enriched 
with  cherubims,  festoons,  and  cartouches.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  handsome  gallery,  extending  also  a  little  eastward  on 
both  ends,  fronted  with  oak,  and  supported  with  columns. 
of  the  Tuscan,  order;  the  church  is  pewed  with  oak,  and 
the  walls  wainscotled.  The  south  outer  door-case  is  adorned 
with  pilasters  and  entablament,  of  the  Doric  order ;  and 
there  are  two  handsome  inner  door-cases  opening  towards 
the  north  and  south ;  and  a  third  in  a  fine  wainscot  partition 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  placed  on  the 
north  side^  made  of  oak,  enriched  with  cherubims  and  fruit. 
The  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  species  of  timber,  adorned, 
with  pilasters,  entablature,  and  open  arched  pediment,  of 
the  Corinthian  order;  in  which  pediment  are  placed  the; 
arms  of  England,  between  two  lamps  or  vafti^.    The  inters 
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columns  are  the  decalogue  under  a  glory  and  three  die* 
rubims,  and  placed  between  the  portraits  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  between  the  paternoster  and  creed;  the  whole  en- 
riched with  palm  branches,  fruit,  leaves,  cartouches,  &c. 

The  communion  table  is  posited  on  an  arabathrum  of 
black  and  white  marble,  inciosed  with  a  rail  and  banister. 

Stow  mentions  the  following  eminent  persons  buried  here: 

William  Dikman,  slierifF  of  London,  1367. 

John  Organ,  mercer,  one  of  the  sheriffii,  1385. 

Thomas  Morestead,  Esq.  one  of  the  sherifis,  1436. 

Robert  Large,  mercer,  mayor  in  14S9,  ob.  1440.  He 
^ve  to  bis  parish  church  of  St.  Olave's,  200/.  To  SlJ 
Margaret's,  Lothbury,  25/.  To  the  poor,  20/.  To  Lon* 
dion  Bridge,  100  marks.  Toward  the  vaulting  over  the 
water  course  of  Walbrook,  200  marks.  Maids  marriages^ 
100  marks.     To  poor  housholders,  100/.  &c. 

Richard  Chamberlain,  alderman. 

Sir  Humphrey  Weld,  mayor  in  1608.  He  gare  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  hospitals,  100/. 

Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  grocer,  mayor,  1609;  and 

Sir  Henry  Anderson,  knt.  batchelor,  aldenqan*  f 

Modern  Monuments. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  a  black  and  white  marble 
monument,  of  the  Composite  order,  this  inscription : 

Near  this  place  lyeth  the  Body  of  Ephraim  Skinner,  Merchant^ 
sometime  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Livorne,  whose  exemplary  Piety 
towards  God,  Integrity  towards  Men,  Charity  to  the  Poor,  and 
Humility  to^'ard  all,  made  him  live  desired,  and  die  lamented  by 
all  that  knew  him.  He  was  born  in  th^  Tpwn  of  Barnstaple,  in 
Devon,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  An.  1637.  Died  at  Islington,  May 
the  6th  1678,  in  the  41sl  year  of  his  Age. 

A  marble  monument,  with  this  inscription: 

Here  lyeth »  in  hope  of  a  Glorious  Resurrection,  the  Body  of 
Sir  Nathaniel  Heme,  Knight,  late  Sheriff*,  and  at  his  Death  Al- 
derman of  this  Famous  City,  and  Govemourof  the  £.  India  Com- 
pany ;  Son  to  Nicholas,  and  Grandson  to  Richard  Heme,  some- 
time Alderman  also  of  this  City.  A  Person  of  great  Prudence' 
and  indefatigable  Industry  in  the  management  of  all  P-ublick  AU: 
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fairs ;  of  exemplary  Piety,  spotless.  Integrity,  and  diffusive  Cha* 
rityt  having  with  his  own  Hand  dispensed  very  considerable  Sums 
to  many  charitable  Uses,  particularly  to  the  Relief  of  poor  Sea- 
men, and  educating  of  their  children.  He  took  to  Wife  Judith, 
eldest  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Frederick.  Knight,  Alderman,  and 
sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  his  now  sorrowful  Widow,  by 
whom  he  had  divers  Children,  and  left  3  hopeful  Sons  surviving, 
viz.  Frederick,  Nathaniel,  and  Thomas;  to  whose,  and  this 
City's  and  Nation's  great  Loss,  as; also  to  the  Grief  of  all  them 
that  knew  him,  he  departed  this  life,  the  10th  of  August  1679. 
£tat.  50. 

Length  of  the  church  seventy-eigbt  feet,  breadth  thirty- 
four,  altitude  .thirty-six,  the  tower  to  the  pinnacles  about 
eighty-eight  feet. 

The  living  is  an  impropriation  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
In  the  church  is  preached  a  lecture  sermon  every  Wed- 
nesday, ^ia  consequence  of  the  gift  of  the  Lady  Weld ;  and 
farther  encouraged  by  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 
and  Sir  John  Frederick. 

The  fmrish  of  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane,  annexed  to 
St.  Olave's  Jewry,  had  their  church  at  the  corner  of  Church 
Alley,  land  on  the  east  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane ;  the  site 
which  remains  now  only  as  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants 
of  .this  parish.  St.  Martin's  was  a  rectory,  and  a  small 
church,  originally  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Pomery,  or  Orchard,  which  probably  might  grow  about  it. 
The  advowson  was  given  by  the  founder  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield,  and  at  the  suppress 
sion  of  that  religious  house,  the  patronage  fell  to  the  crown* 
So  that  the  king  solely  now  presents  to  the  two  united  livings 
of  St.  Olave,  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane. 

To  the  east  of  this  church-yard,  is  a  very  handsome  house, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  lord  mayor  of 
Jjondon,  1760. 

At  the  bottom  of  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cateaton  Street, 
antiently  Catte  Street,  crosses  King  Street,  in  which 
Is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St. 
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THE  earliest  account  that  we  bare  received  of  this 
church  iaforms  as,  that  in  the  tweDty.aeoofld  year  of  the 
reiga  of  Edward  L  Hugo  de  Wickenbroke.  gave  tb»  -[»• 
tronage  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  recently  rounded  by 
Johu  Baliol,  and  Dei^ovilla,  his  wife*  parents  to  JoIid  Ba- 
liol,_  king  of  Scotland  ;  which  gift  was  two  years  afterwards 
conGfined  by  Richard  de  Gravcsead  to  the  collqre,  having 
first  converted  it  to  be  a  vicarage,  the  rectory  having 
ceased. 

.  Tbe  ngbt  of  patronage  continu^  in  the  college  till  tbc 
year  Ifi36,  when  the  ptu-ishioners  purchased  the  right  of 
patrooage  from  the  college,  to  whom  tt  again  reverted,  and 
the  BKmberB  are  the  present  patrons. 

The  church  was  repaired  by  the  parishiooers,  io  the 
year  iei8,  and  the  windows  at  the  charge  of  several  bene- 
iactors ;  hut  that  fabric  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Are  ia 
1666,  the  prcsem  church  was  built  in  1677,  the  charge  of 
the  waJls  being  defrayed  out  of  tbe  parish  stock ;  anJ  the 
interior  decoration  at  the  chaise  of  Sir  John  Langbam,  bait, 
who  gave  250/. 

Edward,  lord  bishop  of  Norwich,  also  gave  SOl.  aud  the 
eburch  was  fuUy  completed  in  1706. 
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It  is  well  built  of  stone,  the  roof  flat ;  covered  with 
lead,  the  windows  below  are  arched,  the  upper  are 
s(]uare. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret-work ;  the  pilasters  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  columns  on  the  north,  are  beautiful  spe«< 
Gtmeas  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  as  is  also  an  entablament 
on  the  same  side. 

The  church  is  well  coated  about  eight  feet  high  with  oak ; 
the  pews  are  of  the  same  wood. 

The  pulpit  is  of  wainscot,  and  highly  enriched. 

The  altar-piece  is  decorated  with,  and  the  communion 
table  sustained  by,  four  cherubims,  and  beautifully  carved 
in  oak. 

The  three  inner  door-cases  are  of  vrainscot;  those  at 
the  west  end  having  columns,  &c.  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  each  an  angel  finely  executed;  the  door-case  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  chtirch  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  adorned  with  pilasUsrs,  festoons,  palm 
branches,  &c. 

The  marble  font  is  placed  in  alarge  carved  pew ;  also  three 
spacious  brass  branches,  and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  is  a  brilliant  toned  organ.  The  east  end  of  the 
church,  facing  Guildhall  yard,  is  adorned  with  four  stone 
columns  and  two  pilasters,  with  their  entablature  and  pedi* 
ment,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  eighty-one,  breadth  sixty- 
eight,  altitude  forty  feet;  and  the  steeple,  which  is  a  tower, 
lanthom  and  small  spire,  terminated  by  a  vane  in  the  shape 
of  a  gridiron,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  in  the 
tower  are  eight  fine  bells. 

Here  was  buried,  in  1471,  Sir  Geffrey  Bullen,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  son  of  Geffrey  Bullen,  of  Sale  in  Norfolk,  Esq. 
He  marri^  Aim,  eldest  daughter  to  Thomas  Lord  Hoo  and 
Hastings,  by  w;homhe  had  issue  Sir  William  Bnllen,  knight, 
father  to  Thomas  Bullen,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  father 
to  Ann  Bullen,  second  wife  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Vol.  m.  No.  60.  H  h  In 
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Iir  thit  cMrch  were  Hm  btiTted  Sif  Tho.  Skinnrr,  wiN» 
(Bed  l6rd  mayW  in  tbe  ditty ^third  year  of  hh^ugt^  1596. 
Gerrard  Gore,  alderman ,  aged  ninety-one ;  and  IM  lady 

^Tho.  Hefishati^,  MferebaMt  Tayldr. 
ffif  Wjtiitor  Stone,  alderman ;  M^hKm  Comb  ITds  cot  the 
following  quaint  epitaph : 

A»  the  Earth  &e  Eaf th  doth  C6veu 
So  under  this  Stone  hfes  ainother,  &e. 
Cra9«  of  Levity ; 

SpmmBrei^kyt 
riowers  FeI}«iCy  j 
Fire  of  Misery, 
Wmdk  Stability^ 
I»  Moitelity# 

On  the  sotrthr  wde  of  the  chcrreh,  a  handsome  white 
BMible  monument,  adorned  with  eherab,  Bnf,  and  tlM  in-^ 
flcription : 

Ch^'mkno  suo  Cofijugt  Chitistopherv  6dodMIow,  ad  Leg^m 
fer^ieMi  alteriils  d  cifrii»  Vio^  COfllitaiibtt^  iH  hae  Civitate  Jasti* 
tiario,  hoc  fecieadum  cacayis^ 

Uxor  qose  saperasi  Bundaie  Lactoosa  Ob.  8  May  Am.  /Ctat.  74» 
Dom.  1690. 

Aecedit  Luctai  qood  id^m  ponendum  est  prae  diiecto  suo  filiis 
natu  Maxhno.  Johanni  Good4llaw,  Armigeri  huic  Civitati  Olia 
k  Consiliis  dein  com  muni  Clerico.  Ob.  26  }anii  An.  ^tat.  45. 
Dora.  1700.    Uterq;  juxta  Jacet  Sepultus. 

Near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  chureh  a  marUa  monu- 
ment^ with  this  inscription : 

M. 

Infra  Maraior  hoc  reeondhum  est  qakcfuid  Mortale  fitit  EUaab. 

Kawstorn»  Filise  Edvini  Brown  Mercatoris^  &  Uxoris  Gulidmi 

Kaii^starn,  nunc  Myitis  Vice-Comitis  Londinensii*  1679. 

Numerosum  peperit  ilia  prolem  Fae^Hx  parens  Octo.  LibenM  Sic- 

tata  quorum  quatuor  Defuncti  sunt,  via.  Hieron^  Anna,  Maria  &'^ 

Margareta,  reliqui  adhuc  in  Vivis  nempe  Eliaa.  OidiebiF.  Edwin 

tc  Samueb 

Deinde 
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Peiode  <vaco  cum  $ajtw  f^riv  51M?  vixisset,  npo  turns  m<1  vir- 
tutibus  omn^enis  p]«na«  heu !  invido  fiitp  succubuit  Lectissima 
Fcemina*  sed  tamen  ut  exinde  altius  assu^eretjamtanUim  supra 
vilem  nostram  mortalttatecn  quaQlum  &  semper  supra  Laudeg 
nostras  Evecta.  Obiit  14  die  Aug.  Anno  ^tat,  suae  29.  Anna% 
Dom.  1675. 

In  eodem  hqccon^lono  quieiouiit  Cioeres  Ravslomum  $axtM 
9^^  BaKlerionm,  vt  4)uas  duas  Familias  Aamr  ic  Affipkaa  acm^ 
junxerant  ne&s  «Met  idiijungcrc  ^scfMikuca. 

At  the  west  end^  near  die  iierth  oomer  of  the  chuFCfbi  is 
a  spacious  and  noble  momraienty  with  this  inscription : 

In  or  near  this  Church  lyeth  intisrred  the  Body  of  Williaio  Ha- 
Ijrdaji  Alderman  of  the  City  pf  London,  with  his  Wife  Susanna* 
Sifter  of  Sir  Henry  Row,  of  Shacklewell  in  the  Cojunty  of  Mid* 
dlesex,  by  whom  he  had  2  Daughters,  Ann  married  to  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  and  Margaret  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  below  men« 
tioned.  He  died  this  14th  pf  March  162?,  beings  wprthy  Ma* 
gistrate  of  this  City,  who,  fpr  his  Piety,  Charily,  and  Prudenoe^ 
deserves  Immortal  Fame, 

Close  by  ib»t  «ibav^^  wk  'the  wne  flmmflaMt,  ihis  in- 
scriptioQ.: 

Susanna,  Relict  of  William  Halyday,  after  married  to  Robert 
£ed  of  Warwick,  Admiral  of  tfie  Seas,  4he  departed  Ihia  Life« 
»nd  waf  btiraed  lin  :this  Church  the  21  st  of  January  1645. 

Heie  is  also  this  on  the  same  monument : 

Anni  eldest  Daughter  of  William  Haliday  by  Susanna  Jiis  Wifii^ 
married  lo  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  5  Child* 
ren,  2  Sons  and  3  i>attghters ;  the  2d  Daughter,  fiaaMd  iDiana 
Maria,  wAi  buried  in  .this  placp,  Scipt  26,  16 A3*  Tbi$Ai^n  de» 
parted  Ihis  life  about  Mie  12th  pf  M«^h  Ifififf. 

Under  are  these  words : 

This  Monument  was  erected  by  Dame  M^garet  Hupgerford^ 
Relict  and  Executrix  of  Sir  Giles  Hupgcrfordt  Knigh^«  who  was 
Executor  lo  Dame  Margaret  Hungerford,  ReliQ  of  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford,  Knight  of  the  Bath  his  eldest  Brother ;  which  Dame 
Margaret  appointed  in  her  Ust  Will,  a  Monument  shodd  be  set 
up  for  her  Family  when  this  church  was  rebuilded,  1687. 

Uh2  It 
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It  is  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  the  above  William,  Su- 
sanna,  and  Ann  Haliday ;  also  fruit,   leaves,  festoon  and 
urn  finely  carved,  with  armorial  bearings,  &c. 
^^t  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a  very  neat  marble  mo« 
Dument,  with  this  inscription : 

To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Browning,  Daughter  of  John 
Browning,  Merchant^  and  Elizabeth  his  Wife,  who  died  the  6th 
of  August  1697.    Aged  thirteen  years  and  six  months. 

While  here  EntombM  the  Virgin  Ashes  Iye» 
Her  deathless  Soul  resides  above  the  Sky : 
To  which  calm  Region  of  Eternal  Day^ 
Her  younger  Sister  kindly  l«d  the  way ; 
Where  they  their  pious  Father's  Spirit  meet« 
And  with  transporting  Joy  eacli  other  greet. 
How  welcome  must  they  be  to  Angels  there. 
Who  were  themselves  so  like  to  Angels  here  ? 
In  Bliss  they  dwell,  while,  to  their  lasting  Fame, 
Their  mourning  Mother  raisM  this  Marble  Frame  ; 
Whose  second  Nuptials  for  two  Nymphs  deceased. 
With  Recompence  of  two  sweet  Sons  are  bless*d. 
Long  may  those  Charming  Birds  on  Earth  be  heard ; 
And  tlien  to  sing  in  Paradise  preferred. 

The  monument  is  adorned  with  the  figure  of  the  defunct 
Mary,  as  large  as  the  life,  over  whose  head  are  two  Cupids, 
and  two  weeping  at  her  feet.  She  has  her  left  arm  resting 
on  an  urn,  and  placed  under  a  gilded  curtain ;  also  deaths 
lieads,  &c. 

William  Bird  died  the  2d  of  Oaob.  1698.  Aged  4  years  and  ^ 

One  Charming  Bird  to  Paradise  is  flown ; 

Yet  are  we  not  of  Comfort  quite  bereft^ 
Since  one  of  this  fair  Brood  is  still  our  own^ 

And  still  to  cbear  our  drooping  Soul  is  lefi. 
This  stays  with  us,  whilst  that  his  flight  doth  take. 
That  Earth  and  Skies  may  one  sweet  Consort  make. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chance],  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment, with  this  inscription : 

P.M. 
Reverendissimi  &  Sanctissimi  presulis  Joannis  Ttllotson  Ar- 

chiepiscopi 
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chiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  Concionatoris  olim  hac  in  Ecclesia  per 
J\nnos  30  Celeberimi. 

Qui  obiit  10  Kal  Dec.  1694,  iEtai.  64. 

Hoc  posuit  Elizabetha  Conjux  illius  McesiisaiBia. 

The  monument  is  adorned  with  his  effigies,  done  in  bosses 
relievo ;  over  his  head  a  mitre,  and  enrichments  of  palm 
branches,  Cupids,  mantling,  aud  the  arms  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  see,  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Tiilotson. 

In  St.  Lawrence's  church,  a  lecture  every  Tuesday  even* 
ing,  was  liberally  founded  by  Lady  Campden.  And  here  is 
preached  annually  the  sermon,  before  the  corporation  of 
London,  on  the  29th  of  September,  previous  to  the  election 
for  lord  mayor. 

To  the  north  of  this  church,  in  Guildhall  Yard,  is  the 
Sitting  Justice's  Room,  and  other  offices  attached  to  con« 
during  the  corporation  business  of  the  city. 

GUILDHALL 
is  an  antient,  spacious,  and  handsome  structure,  in  which 
the  following  city  courts  are  kept : 

1.  The  Court  of  Common-council. 

2.  The  Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

3.  The  Court  of  Hustings. 
^                4.  The  Orphans^  Court. 
?                    5.-6.  The  two  SherifJs*  Courts. 

7.  The  Court  of  Wardmote. 

8.  The  Court  of  Hallmote. 

9.  The  Court  of  Requiests,  or  of  Conscience. 
10.  The  Chamberlain's  Court,  for  binding  apprentices^ 

and  making  them  free,  when  their  apprenticeship  has  ex* 
pired.    The  nature  of  these  various  courts  has  been  de- 
^  '  scribed  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  preceding  volume. 

In  this  hall,  also,  the  following  livery  companies,  who 
do  not  possess  halls  of  their  own,  usually  transact  bu- 
siness :— 

« 

The  Carmen  The  Pinmakers 

Cooks  Poulterers 

Gardiners  Shipwrights 

The 
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Tba  Guiosmitbs  Tbe  Tb^plate  vprkers 

Patten-makers  Turners 

Paviours  WbedwrighfUf  &c. 

The  place  for  trmmoetinfr  ifce  cky  conoerfis,  was  formerly 
in  an  adjcMRing  siy^eet*  ci^M  fwm  Ui»t  circumstanoe  utU 
dermanburi/j  or  yil<Urnien*s  Cmrt  j  jBa4  ais  the  street  bears 
Ihat  naaie  as  early  as  ibe  y«ar  1 1^9^  it  U  iMt  imprdMUb 
that  Edvrard  the  Con^easor,  who  comm^nmeA  his  veigB  is 
J  042,  bad  a  conaa^able  «h^i;e  in  the  fowMfoiioQ ;  IJie  re- 
4eaUection  of  wiiiob  is  praserrofl  \yy  the  unMrtiil  heariags  of 
that  monarob  beipg  {daoed  ija  sewj^oal  jvuts  of  the  abmeiure 
ive  are  aow  about  to  describe. 

The  old  hall  being  inadequate  to  transactir^g  llie  Ancteaaed 
bo^idiess  of  an  in)|»royiiig  metropoits,  on  aoeouai  of  its  lOon- 
tracted  ^aoe  and  obseure  situation;  '^'  beii^i'*  as  Sfeoir 
comparatively  deseribos  it,  ^'  a  lUtle  cottage;"  Sir  Thomas 
Knowles,  lord  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  aldermen,  in  the 
year  1411,  founded  a  more  convenient  structure,  towards 
the  charge  of  which  the  several  livery  companies  were  con- 
siderable benefactors;  and  of  such  consequence  was  this 
work  esteemed,  that  ofiences  of  men  were  pardoned,  for 
their  contributions  towards  the  building ;  extraordinary  fees 
were  raised,  fines,  amerciaments,  and  other  means  em- 
ployed, during  ten  years,  towards  its  completion- 
John  Coventrie,  and  John  Carpentar^  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington^s  executors,  bestowed  35/.  towards  paving  the  hal^ 
with  Purbeck  stone,  besides  gazing  the  windows,  in  each 
of  which  they  placed  SirRichanfs  arms.  In  1425,  the 
foundation  of  the  Mayor's  Court  was  laid,  and  the  other 
ijffices  in  progression.  The  kitchen  was  "built  by  Sir  John 
Shaw,  in  1501,  and  be  was  the  first  chief  magistra|:e  who 
held  the  grand  civic  feast  in  this  place.  The  new  Council 
"Chamber  was  finished  in  1615,  at  the  expepce  of  1740/. 

Sharing  the  fate  of  other  public  structures,  partially,  in 
the  year  1666,  it  was,  though  much  damaged,  not  taken 
down,  but  subateitiaily  repaired  in  1669,  at  the  diarge  of 
2500/. 
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The  embellbshmente  of  this  constniction,  were,  thzt  the 
portico  was  adorned  with  a  stately  Gothic  frontispiece,  en- 
riched with  the  arms  of  England,  nnder  a  cornice,  pedi- 
inent,  and  vase,  between  two  cartoox^bes  and  the  city  sup  - 
porters,  on  acroters,  and  these  between  two  other  vases^ 
under  whieh  were  niches.  In  the  middle  of  tiiis  front,  wier e 
depenciled  in  gold  these  words : 

Reparatoh  et    ornator  Thoma  Rawlii^son,    Milit- 

Majore,  An.  Dom.  MDCCVI. 

Beneath,  the  aperture  was  embellished  with  the  arms  of 
twenty-fouf  companies,  and  tlie  city  arms ;  the  sides  of  the 
gateway  ii^ere  also  graced  with  the  statues  of  Moses  an(V 
Aaron,  and  the  four  Gstrdinal  Virtues.  The  four  latter^ 
when  this  front  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since,  were  re* 
quested  of  the  court  of  common  council  by  the  late  ^h* 
Alderman  fioydell,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  Mr. 
Banks,  the  sculptor;  that  gentleman  thought  them  such 
eminent  specimen^  of  art^  that  he  was  at  the  pains  of  ad- 
dfing  joints  to  the  mutilated  limbs,  and  considered  them  va- 
luable additions  to  his  excellent  collection  of  statuary  trea- 
sure. They  were  sold  by  auction  after  his  death,  at  a  very 
considerable  price. 

Stow,  in  relation  to  the  images  which  were  demoliehed  i-ti 
his  time,  states  that  Witliam  Elderton,  an  attorney  in  the 
sherifis'  court,  made  the  folbwing  doggrel  verses,  concern* 
ilig  the  statues  in  front  of  Guildhall : 

Tlioogh  most  the  Images  be  pulled  down» 

And  none  be  thought  remain  in  town, 

Tttk  sure  (here  be  in  London  yet 

Seven  Images,  such,  and  in  such  a  place 

As  few  or  none  I  think  will  hit ; 

Yet  every  Day  they  shew  their  fcc^ 

And  thousanih  see  them  every  Year, 

But  few,  I  think,  oaa  left  me  witere ; 

Where  Jesu  Clnist  akfft  doth  stand, 

law  aad  Learning  <m  either  Han^ 

Disdpiine  in  the  Devil's  Neck 

And  bard  by  her  are  three  direct ; 

There  Juiticc^  Fortitude  and  Temperance  stand. 

Where  find  ye  the  like  in  all  this  Land  ? 
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The  present  facade  was  erected  in  the  year  1789,  after  a 
design  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Dance,  ar* 
chitect  to  the  corporation.  The  centre  contains  a  pointed 
door,  with  pillars  and  mouldings.  On  each  side  are  pi. 
lasters,  with  oblong  and  pointed  pannels,  whence  to  the 
escalloped  bstttlements,  they  are  fluted;  above  are  the 
sword  and  mace,  the  whole  terminated  by  enriched  mould- 
ings and  peculiar  pinnacles.  The  space  between  the  pi« 
lasters  contains  six  lancet  windows,  in  two  stories,  the 
lowest  being  long  ^  the  parapet  supports  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city,  with  their  supporters.  The  pilasters  at 
each  end  are  similar  to  those  in  the  centre,  except  that  the 
fluted  part  is  continued  to  the  base,  and  that  they  are  not 
so  high ;  the  wings  of  the  building,  have  twenty-four  lancet 
windows  of  unequal  lengths ;  the  whole  front  formed  into ' 
thirty  windows  between  slender  piers.  This  front  par- 
takes of  no  determinate  stile  of  architecture,  and  seems  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  builder. 

The  roof  of  the  inside  is  flat,  divided  into  pannels,  the 
walls  on  the  north  and  south  sides  adorned  with  four  demy 
pillars  of  the  Gothic  order,  painted  white  and  veined  with 
blue,  and  the  capitals  gilt  with  gold,  and  these  arms  finely 
depicted  in  their  proper  colours ;  at  the  east  end,  the  arms 
of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  of  England,  and  the 
shield  and  cross  of  St.  George.  At  the  west  end  the  arms 
of  the  Confessor,  those  of  England  and  France  quarterly, 
and  the  arms  of  England.  On  the  fourteen  demy  pillars 
(above  the  capital)  are,  the  arms  of  England  on  the  north 
end,  and  the  arms  of  London  the  south  end  pillar,  and 
westward  from  them  are  the  arms  of  the  twelve  companies. 
At  the  east  end  are  the  portraits  of  William  III.  and 
Mary  IL  by  Vander  Vaert;  Queen  Anne,  George  L 
George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline ;  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  both  by  Ramsey.  Round  the  hall  are  the  full- 
length  portraits  of  those  great  characters,  the  Judges,  who, 
for  their  signal  services  rendered  to  the  City,  by  deciding 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  without  recourse  to 
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judicial  litigation,  were  placed  here,  as  a  mark  of  the  gra* 
titnde  of  tbe  distressed  city  they  had  so  essentially  benefited. 
Their  names  were 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgefnan^  knt.  and  bart.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  attorney  to  the  Court 
of  Wards. 

He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  law  May  31, 
1660 ;  appointed  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  June  I, 
and  created  a  baronet  the  day  following.  He  sat  as  6r8t 
judge  upon  the  trial  of  the  regicides  in  Oftober  1660,  and 
was,  the  twenty-second  of  that  month,  advanced  to  be  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

When  the  great  seal  was  taken  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
August  30,  1667,  it  was  delivered  to  Sir  Oriando  Bridge- 
man  under  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  which  post  he  con« 
tiniied  till  November  5,  1672.  He  died  June  25,  1674,  and 
was  buried  at  Teddington  in  Middlesex.  There  was  pub* 
lisbed  under  his  name  a  folio  book  of  Conveyances,  being 
select  precedents  of  deeds  and  instruments  concerning  the 
ilkost  considerable  estates  in  England. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  speaks  highly  of  this  gentleman^ 
lA  bis  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  observes,  **  hb  mo- 
deration  and  equity  were  such,  that  he  seemed  to  carry  a 
chancery  in  his  breast.**  Though  desirous  of  an  union  with 
Scotland,  and  a  comprehension  with  the  Dissenters,  he  was 
against  the  toleration  of  Popery  ;  and  for  refusing  to  affis 
die  seal  to  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  by 
Charles  II.  he  was  removed  from  his  office. 

Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  Knt.  was  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  of 
which  society  he  was  reader  8  th  of  Charles  I.  and  was  called 
to  the  d^ree  of  serjeant  at  law.  May  19,  1640. 

Such  was  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  that  (during 
tlie  civil  war)  he  refused  several  advantages  and  honours 
which  were  offered  him  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposite  party. 

On  Feb.  8,  1660,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
settling  and  recovering  the  arrears  of  excise  due  to  the 
king,  was  made  second  baron  of  the  Exchequer  June  23, 
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and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  the  second  of  July 
following.  In  October  be  sat  upon  the  commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  regicides:  he  died  in  1669,  aged  eighty-two. 

Sir  Thomas  Twtsden,  Knt.  and  Bart,  was  of  the  Inner 
Temlple,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Maidstone,  1640. 
During  the  Usurpation  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  the  city  of  London,  for  which  he  was  coun* 
sel.  He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  June  21, 
1660 ;  made  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King^s  Bench  June 
27th;  and  in  October  following  he  sat  upon  the  commission 
for  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  He  was  created  a  baronet  June 
18,  1666;  and  when  through  age  and  infirmities  be  bad  ob- 
tained leave  to  resign  his  office,  (having  sat  upon  the  bench 
twenty  years)  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  continue  his  salary 
to  him  for  life.     He  died  1632,  aged  eighty-one. 

Sir  Christopher  Turnor^  Knt.  was  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law,  July  4,  1660;  made 
third  baron  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  7th,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  the  16th  of  the  same  morith. 

In  1660,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  settling  and 
recovering  the  arrears  of  excise  due  to  the  king,  and  in  Oc« 
tober  that  year,  he  sat  upon  the  commission  for  the  trial  of 
the  regicides.  In  the  memorable  case*  of  the  Perry's,  he 
was  the  judge  who  at  Gloucester  Lent  assizes,  1661,  refused 
to  try  them  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  because  the  body 
of  the  person  supposed  to  be  murdered  was  not  found;  yet^ 
in  a  circuit  afterwards,  a  less  cautious  judge  did  try  them, 
and,  upon  being  found  guilty,  ordered  execution,  when, 
some  years  after,  the  person  supposed  to  be  murdered  ap- 
peared  alive !  This  unhappy  circumstance  has  occasioned  a 
more  scrupulous  attention  to  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  ia 
cases  where  the  body  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  murdered 
is  not  found. 

He  died  May  19,  1675,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  waa  bu* 
ried  at  Milton-Erness,  in  Bedfordshire^  where  there  is  a  hand- 
some monument  for  him. 

*  See  State  Trials,  vol.  X.  App,  p.  30,  and  HarL  Miscellany,  vol.  III. 
p;  519, 
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Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell^  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Temple^ 
called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  July  4,  1660,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  July  16,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  27th  of 
the  same  month.  He  sat  upon  the  trial  of  the  regicides, 
October  9,  1660,  and  was  returned  member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire in  the  parliament  called  that  year. 

Sir  Samuel  Brorvriy  Knt.  was  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  of  which 
society  he  was  reader  18  Charles  I.  and  represented  the  bo- 
rough of  Dartmouth  in  the  parliament  called  1640,  and  there 
he  exerted  himself  much  against  archbishop  Laud,  being  the 
person  who  carried  up  the  attainder  against  that  prelate  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1644. 

October  12,  1648,  he  was  made  serjeant  at  law,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  a  commissioner  of 
the  great  Seal.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  again  called  to 
the  degree  of  serjeant,  June  21,  1660,  and  was  chosen 
member  for  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  parliament  called 
that  year.  He  sat  upon  the  commiffion  for  the  trial  of  the 
regicides  in  Odober,  was  appointed  one  of  the  juftices  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  Novembers,  1660,  and  received 
the  hG^nour  of  knighthood  December  4  following.  He  died 
in  the  year  1668. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale^  Knt.  was  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  In  1663 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common  Pleasi 
and  in  the  parliaments  called  1654  and  1660,  was  returned 
member  for  Gloucestershire. 

He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  June  21 , 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regi- 
cides in  October,  and  constituted  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  November  7,  1660;  he  was  likewise  in  that  year 
a  commissioner  for  settling  and  recovering  the  arrears  of  ex* 
cise  due  to  the  king. 

He  was  advanced  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  May  18,  1671,  which  place  he  resigned  February  20, 
1^75*6.  He  died  on  Christmas  day  following,  and  was  buried 
at  Alderley  in  Gloucestershire. 

'^  This  excellent  person,  whose  learning  in  the  law  was 
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scarce  equalled,  and  neFer  exceeded ;  was,  in  many  respects, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  characters  of  his  age;  he  was  tax 
from  inconsiderable  as  a  philosopher  and  divine ;  he  waa  as 
good  and  amiable  in  his  private,  as  he  was  great  and  vener- 
able in  his  public  capacity.  And  though  he  was  a  man  of 
true  humility,  be  was  not  insensible  of  that  honest  praise 
which  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind/* 

Sir  Wadham  Wyndhami  Knt.  was  of  Linccdn's  Inn,  and 
much  esteemed  in  his  profession.  He  was  called  to  the  de« 
gree  of  seijeant  at  law  July  4,  1660,  and  sat  upon  the  coov^ 
mission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  in  October  following. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  justice  pf  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  November  24,  1660,  and  received  the  honour  of 
Icniglithood  the  4th  of  December  following.  Sir  John  Hawles 
gives  him  the  character  of  the  second  best  judge  who  sat  iq 
Westminster  Hall  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Kevolution. 

Sir  John  Kelynge,  Knt  was  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
called  to  the  degree  of  seijeant  at  law  July  4, 1660 ;  reoeiv^ 
the  honour  of  knighthood  January  21,  1661 ;  and  was  a4^ 
vasoed  to  be  king's  segeant  the  6th  of  November  following. 

He  was  chosen  member  for  Bedford  in  the  parliament 
called  1661,  was  made  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  Jum 
10,  1663,  and  constituted  lord  chief  justice  thereof  Novem^ 
ber  21 ,  1 665.  He  died  (as  is  observed  on  the  picture  frame) 
May  9,  167K 

He  wrote  and  published  Reports  of  divers  cases  in  pleaa 
of  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  directions  for 
justices  of  peace  and  others,  which  were  republished  by  lord 
i^hief  justice  Holt,  with  notes  and  some  new  cases. 

Sir  John  Archer^  Knt.  was  admitted  of  Gray  Vlun  in  the 
year  161 5,  and  chosen  one  of  the  members  for  Essex  \x\  tb^ 
parliament  called  i6&%.  He  was  ealied  to  the  degree  of  ser* 
jeant  at  law  June  21,  1660;  made  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
eourt  of  CommoQ  Pleas  November  4, 1663,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  the  4th  of  December  following. 

He  died  February  8,  1681,  aged  eighty-four,  and  waa 
buried  at  Tbeydon-Gernon. 

Sir  MicbMrd  Rainsfordi  Knt.  mis  of  Lincoln's  Inn  j  called 
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tp  die  degree  of  Serjeant  at  Uw  October  S,  l$60f  and  ap. 
pcnofced  one  of  tbe  barons  of  the  Exchequer  Not.  16,  1663. 

He  yfBs  made  a  jo«tiee  of  the  King's  Bench  February  6^ 
1668,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  was 
constituted  lord  chief  justice  thereof  April  12,  1676,  which 
post  he  reugned  in  1618,  aodxlied  February  17,  1679,  aged 
9eventy/*five.  He  was  buried  at  Dallington  in  Northampton* 
diire,  where  he  built  and  founded  an  almshouse  for  four  old 
persons,  men  and  women,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  two 
shillings  each. 

Sir  Richard  Raiosford,  '^  had  the  disadvantage  of  succeed- 
ing Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  confessedly  at  the  head  of 
his  profession ;  but  though  his  merit,  eclipsed  by  the  supe- 
rior lustre  of  his  predecessor,  appeared  to  be  much  less  than 
it  was  ia  reality ;  he  was  as  much  above  his  successor  in  point 
of  integrity,  as  he  was  below  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  point  of 
learniog/' 

Sfir  William  Morton^  Knt  was  of  the  Inner  Temple: 
when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  the  several 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  who  laid  aside  his  gown,  and  took 
up  the  sword.  He  distinguished  himself  much  (according 
to  Clarendon)  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  horse.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  resumed  his  profession,  and  was  made  serjeant  at 
law  July  4,  1660:  he  was  advanced  to  be  king's  serjeant 
July  1,  1663,  and  made  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  No* 
vember  3,  1665. 

He  discharged  the  oiHce^of  judge  with  much  gravity  and 
learning,  and  was  very  terrible  to  those  who  chose  to  five  by 
robbing  on  the  highway.^ 

He  died  September  23,  1672,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  where  there  is  a  menu* 
aaent  erected  to  his  memory. 

Sir  JViUiam  Wilde ^  Knt.  and  Bart,  was  of  the  Inner  Tem^ 
pie;  chosen  recorder  of  London  November  3,  1659,  and 
created  a  baronet  September  13,  1660,  in' which  year  he  re- 
presented tbe  city  of  London  in  parliament. 

He  was  upon  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides 
in  November  1660,  called  to  the  degree  of  scjjeant  at  law 

October 
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October  5,  1660,  and  advanced  to  be  king's  serjeant  Novem# 
ber  10,  1661.  Appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  April  16,  1668,  and  a  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  January  22,  1672.  « 

His  patent  was  revoked' April  29,  1679,  because  he  had 
hmestly  discountenanced  the  evidence  of  Bedloe  against  the 
Jesuits  Whitebread  and  Fenwick.*  He  died  November  23, 
1679,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

He  published  in  1661,  in  felio,  Yelverton*s  reports  of  spe* 
cial  cases  in  the  King's  Bench,  temp.  Eliz.  and  James  I. 

Sir  John  Faughan,  Knt  was  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
represented  the  borough  of  Cardigan  in  the  parliament  called 
1640,  and  was  there  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence. 

During  the  civil  war  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  was 
elected  member  for  the  county  of  Cardigan  tha  first  parlia^* 
ment  after  the  Restoration.  He  afterwards  joined  the  ene- 
mies of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  overtures  of  preferment 
he  had  constantly  refused. 

He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  May  19,  1668 ;  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  the  day  following,  and 
was  constituted  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  the 
twenty-third  of  the  same  month. 

He  died  December  10,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tem- 
ple church,  where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  me» 
mory ;  the  inscription  mentions  his  having  been  an  intimate 
friend  and  executor  of  the  learned  Selden. 

He  wrote  and  collected  the  reports  of  the  court  in  which 
he  presided,  which  were  published  by  his  son  Edward  in  one 
volume  in  folio,  with  a  print  of  the  lord  chief  juftice. 

Sir  Timothy  Littleton^  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  represented  the  borough  of  Ludlow  in  the  parliament 
called  1661.  Appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
February  1,  1670,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
June  29,  1671. 

He  died  intestate  March  29,  1679,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church. 

*  Burnet's  Hiit,  of  his  own  timet,  vol*  !•  p.  450* 
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*  Sir  Hugh  Wyniham^  Knt  was  of  LincoIn^s  Inu,  and  called 
to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  law  June  21,  1660;  he  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Minehead  in  1661;  he  wis  made  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  June  20,  1670,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Janu- 
ary 22,  1672,  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  He  died  on  the  circuit  at  Norwich  in  1634,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Silton 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  there  is  a  noble  monument  erected  to 
his  memory. 

Sir  Edward  Tumor ^  Knt.  He  was  educated  at  Qjueeti*s 
College,  Oxford,  and  fVom  thence  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple  (where  for  four  generations  his  immediate  ancestors 
had  been  placed.)  July  7,  1660,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  made  king's  counsel,  and  attorney-general 
to  the  duke  of  York.  October  9,  1660,  he  sat  upon  the 
trial  of  the  regicides,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 

In  the  parliament  called  1660,  he  was  returned  for  the 
county  of  Essex;  and  in  that  of  1661,  he  represented  the 
borough  of  Hertford,  and  was  in  that  year  chosen  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  post  he  continued  till  he 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  May  11,  1670.  He  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  May  19,  1671,  and 
constituted  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  23d  of 
May  following.  He  died  at  Bedford  during  the  assizes  there, 
March  4,  1675,  and  was  buried  at  Little  Parndon  in  Essex. 

Bir  Edward  Thvrland^  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Temple,  of 
which  society  he  was  reader  \^  Charles  II.  and  represented 
the  borough  of  Ryegate  in  the  parliaments  called  1659, 1660 
and  1661. 

He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  December 
12,  1662 ;  was  solicitor- general  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  April  22,  1665.  He  was 
made  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  January  24,  1672;  and  died 
in  1682,  aged  seventy-six ;  he  was  buried  at  Ryegate  in  Sur- 
rey, where  there  is  a  hauds>ome  monument  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Sir  Robert  AtkynSf  K.  B.  was  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  of  which 

Society  he  was  reader  16  Charles  II. 
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At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Satb^  and 
was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  his 
profession.  He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law 
may  20,  1668>  and  advanced  to  be  king's  serjeant  in  1671. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Comaion  Pleas 
April  25,  1672,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1679,  being  iin* 
willing  to  countenance  the  arbitrary  proceedings  then  intro* 
duced. 

He  retired  to  his  seat  at  Saperton  in  the  county  df  Gloti* 
cester  (which  he  had  purchased  of  Sir  William  Pool)  till  the 
time  of  the  Reyolutiony  of  which  erent  be  was  a  zealous 
promoter. 

He  was  received  with  great  marks  of  distinction  by  king 
William  and  his  royal  consort,  who  advanced  him  to  be  lord 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  April  17^  1689.  He  was  In 
that  year  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  which  high 
post  he  continued  till  1693,  when  the  great  seal  was  given  to 
Sir  John  Summers.  He  resigned  his  public  employments  in 
1695,  and  died  in  1709,  aged  eighty.eigbt  years. 

There  is  a  learned  volume  of  Law  and  Parliamentary  Tracts 
written  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns. 

Sir  William  EUis^  Knt.  was  of  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  cfaoi* 
sen  member  for  Grantham  in  the  parliament  called  1656,  ^ 
which  time  it  appears  he  was  Oliver  Cromwell's  solicitor. 

He  was  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  1669,  called  to  the  degree 
of  Serjeant  at  law  June  26,  1669,  and  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  April  30,  1671,  about  which  time  be  was 
made  king's  serjeant. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  oS  Com'* 
mon  Pleas  December  18,  1672,  and  died,  unmarried,  De* 
cember  2,  \6%Q.  He  was  buried  at  Nocton  in  Lincolnshire. 
Sir  Prancis  North  (baron  of  Guildford)  was  of  the  soei« 
ety  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  became  so  eminent  in  his 
profession,  that  the  honour  of  kuigbthood  was  conferred 
upon  him  the  20th  of  May,  1671,  when  he  was  made  soli- 
citor-general. November  12,  1613,  he  was  appointed  at« 
tomey-general;  and  on  the  23d  of  January,  1674,  he  was 
advanced  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Coaunon  Pleas.    He 
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was  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  December  20, 
1682,  and  created  baron  of  Guildford  September  26,  16S3* 
He  died  at  his  seat  at  Wroxton  in  Oxfordshire,  September 
S,  1685. 

Sir  Heneage  Finch  (earl  of  Nottingham)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Heneage  Fincb/recorder  of  London/and  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Was 
born  December  23,  1621,  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  Christ-church,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  of  which  society  he  was  reader  1 3  Charles  II.  He 
was  chosen  member  for  Canterbury  in  the  parliament  held 
1660,  made  solicitor-generalJune  6,  1660;  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  the  day  following,  and  created  a  baronet 
the  same  day.  In  October  be  sat  upon  the  commission  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides.  In  1661  was  returned  member  for 
Ae university  of  Oxford;  on  May  10,  1670,  made  attorney- 
general,  and  constituted  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  No- 
vember 9,  1673 ;  the  same  year  advanced  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  <*  Lord  Finch  of  Daventry ;''  and  in  1675  declared 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  May  12,  1681,  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  and  died  December  18, 1682,  aged  sixty, 

''  Mr.  Granger  says,  that  '^  he  rose  by  regular  gradations 
to  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  He  presided  in  the  Chancery  when  the  whole  king- 
dom was  divided  into  factions;  but  had  such  a  command  of 
his  passions,  and  was  so  nice  in  his  conduct,  that  he  always 
appeared  to  be  of  no  faction  himself.  He  was  master  of  the 
powers  of  elocution  in  a  very  high  degree ;  a  talent  extremely 
dangerous  iu  the  possession  of  a  dishonest  man.  This  he 
took  every  occasion  of  exerting ;  but  it  was  only  to  enforce 
and  adorn,  never  to  weaken  or  disguise  the  truth."  Black- 
stone  speaks  also  highly  of  him  in  his  Commentaries. 

The  portraits  were  executed  by  Michael  Wright,  a  good 
painter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  If.  and  who 
died  in  the  year  1700.  It  had  been  intended  that  Sir  Peter 
Lelyahould  paint  these  pictures;  but  the  proud  German  fas- 
tidioudy  refused  to  wait  on  the  judges  at  their  chambers; 
and  therefore  the  English  artist  was  employed ;  he  received 
V01..UI.    No.  61.  Kk  60/, 
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60/.  for  each  pictufe.  Li  the  yesit  1779  they  were  found  to 
be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  to  make  it  an  er^  question  with 
the  Committee  of  City  Lands,-  whether  they  should  continde 
in  their  places,  or  be  committed  to  the  flames.*  To  the  eter^ 
nal  honour  of  Mr.  Alderman  TdwnsefKt,  chairmm  of  the 
committee,  his  role  decided  in  favour  of  their  prescription.* 
He  recommended  Mr.  Roma,  wha,  by  bis^  skiil  itt  repairing 
pictures,  rescued  them  from  the  rage  of  time ;  so  that  they 
may  remain  another  eentury,  a  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
capital. 

In  the  hall  is  also  the  whole  lengfeb  portlrait  of  the  krte  earl 
Camden;  who  presided  in  the  Court  at  Common  Plleaswnb 
a  dignity,  weight  and  irapartiaHty  never  exceeded  by  any  of 
fats  predece^ors.  When-  Mt.  Wilkes  was  seized  aivd  eom« 
mitted'  to  the  Tower,  on  an  illegal  Genend  JVarranf^  hia 
lovdsbip,  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  Britisb  iMagistrate,^  atfd 
the  fortitude  of  an  Englishman,  granted  a  habeas  corpus ; 
and  on  Mr.  Wittes  being  brought  before  the  court,  dis- 
charged him  from  his  confinement,  en  the  €*!r  of  Ma}%  176^3, 
in  a  speech  which  must  erer  redound  to  his  honourT.  Ili» 
wise  and  spirited  behaviour  on  this  remarkable  oecasioir,  se^ 
interesting  to  every  true-born  Briton,  was  so  acceptable  to 
the  nation,  that  the  city  of  London  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  tbeir  corporatmn  in  a  gold  box  ;t  and  voted  the 
picture  we  have  just  mentioned  to  be  piaeed  as  a  respectful 
memorial  of  the  conduct  of  an  upr  ght  judge. 

His 

^  jLondon'r  Gratitude,  p.  11>.  ^  seq. 

f  Hit  brdihip't  letter  to  the  chamberlain  qb  tins  occasioa  if  so  deserip 
tive  of  his  character,  that  we  have  preserved  it : 
"  Sir, 
*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  ta  feel  the  most  sensible  pleasure  in  find* 
ing  my  behaviour  in  the  administration  of  justice  approved  by  the  city  of 
London — the  most  respectable  body  in  this  kingdom,  aftet  the  two  houses 
of  parliament* 

:  **  If  they  have  been  pleased  from  any  part  of  my  condact  kk  eitettabi 
an  opinion  of  my  integrity— the  bett  qucdicy  of  a  judge^my  utmost  aotbi- 
tion  is  satisfied  ^  and  I  may  venture,  without  the  reproach  of  vanity,  to 
take  to  myself  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  which  the  City  of  London 
have  told  me  I  am  entitled  to :  But  they  wlUgire  me  leave,  at  the  samd 
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His  iorilsbip  ii  representsod  in  bU  full  robes  as  lord  cbief 
justice,  with  books  and  papers,  the  representatiox^  9^.^ 
TvftrJtey  -qarpety  which  covers  the  table,  and  descends  in  rich 
folds,  has  been  very  much  admired ;  underneath  .is  the  fol* 
loviag  ioscrlptioB: 

Hanc  Iconem 
CAROLI  PRATT,  Esq. 

Summi  Judlcis  C.  B. 

In  Honorem  Tanti  Viri 

Aiglicse  Libertatis  Lege  Assertoris 

Fidi 

S,  P.  Q.  L. 

In  Curia  ManicipaH 

Proni  Jusserunt 

Nano  Kal.  Mar.  A.  D.  MDCCLXIV. 

Gulielmo  Bridgen,  Arm.    Pras.     Urb. 

The  picture  is  in  the  best  stile  of  Sir  Joshua  R^nolds^ 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Bazire. 

Over  4^e  steps  to  the  mayor's  court,  on  each  side,  at  some 
height,  are  two  giants  of  an  enormous  sige;  the  on^  holdiiq; 
a  pole-ax,  the  other  an  halbert;  supposed  to  be  an  antieni 
Briton,  and  a  Rdman,  expressed  by  the  eagle  upon  his  shield. 

Between  these,  and  directly  over  the  steps  and  aperture 
leading  to  the  mayor^s  court,  is  a  balcony,  supported  at 
each  end  by  four  iron  pillars  in  the  form  of  palm*trees^ 
which  compose  something  like  two  arbours :  under  these  anp 
the  following  large  capitaJ  letters,  S.  P.  Q.  L.  i.  f .  Senahis 
Populus  Sue  Londinensis. 

In  the  front  of  the  balcony  is. a  very  fine  dock  and  dia]« 
io  a  curious  frame  of  oak:  at  the  four  c<K'ners  of  which  arp 

time,  to  ascribe  it  only  to  my  own  good  fortune,  that  I  happened  to  be 
distinguised  upon  the  preient  occasion,  beyond  the  reit  of  my  brethren ; 
•ince  I  am  persuaded,  that^  if  they  had  been  called  upon  at  I  was,  they 
would  have  acted  with  the  like  contcientioui  regard  to  their  oaths  and  to 
the  law  of  the  land. 

*'  Since,  however,  the  City  of  London  hat  now  given  me  a  reputatioa, 
I  mutt  nke  more  than  ordinary  care  to  preserve  their  gift,  by  the  ttikt* 
etc  attention  to  my  duty,  knowing  that  the  best  way  of  thanking  the 
public  for  honours  like  theie  i#  by  perteveriiig  ia  jthf  samt  conduct,  by 
which  their  approbation  was  firtt  acquired*" 

K  k  12  carved 
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carved  the  Cardinal  Virtues ;  on  the  top  the  figure  of  Time, 
idth  a  cock  on  each  side  of  him. 

The  great  hall  is  also  decorated  with  two  fine  specimens 
of  sculpture: 

The  first  is  at  the  west  end*  to  the  memory  of  that  dism- 
terested  patriot, 

WILLIAM  BECKFORD,  Esq. 
twice  lord  mayor,  in  176  3 »  and  1770. 

A  pair  of  neat  brackets  form  the  base  of  this  monument^ 
on  which  the  figure  of  the  lord  mayor,  esteemed  an  excel- 
lent Ukeness,  is  placed,  standing  in  the  position  in  which  it 
is  supposed  that  be  addressed  the  king  when  he  presented 
the  city  remonstrance  in  1770.  The  emblematic  figures  re- 
present London  and  Commerce  in  attitudes  of  mourning. 

Underneath  is  the  following  address  Mr.  Beckford  made  to 
his  Majesty : 

**  Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

'*  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  lo  fiir  to  condescendf  as  to  per* 
mit  the  Mayor  of  your  loyal  City  of  London  to  declare,  in  youf 
royal  presence,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens,  how  much  the 
bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's  displeasure  would  at  all  times 
afiect  their  minds?  The  declaration  of  that  displeasure  has  already 
filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxietyi  and  with  the  deepest  a& 
fliction.  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  assure  your  Majestyt  that  your  Ma- 
jesty has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  fatthfiil,  more 
dutiful,  or  more  affectionate  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family^ 
or  more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  Honour  and  Dignity  of  your  Crown.  We  do  therefore^ 
with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most  earnestly  suppli- 
cate your  Majesty,  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your  presence 
without  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your  faithful  ctti« 
xens,  and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  prospect  at  least  of 
redress. 

''Permit  me.  Sire,  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared, 

or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions, 

to  alienate  your  Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  ge« 

neral,  and  from  the  City  of  London  in  particular,  is  an  enemy  to 

your  Majesty's  Person  and  Family,  a  Violater  of  the  Public  Peace, 

and  a  Betrayer  of  our  Happy  ConstiCutiony  as  it  was  established  at 

the  Glorious  Revolution*"   * 

The 
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The  other  scuTptured  monument  is  a  cenotaph  cif 
WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM; 

elevated  on  a  base,  fixed  on  a  rock:  the  earl,  in  the  habit  of 
a  Roman  senator,  appears  gracefully  looking  on  a  figure  re* 
presenting  the  City  of  London ;  his  left  hand  sustains  the 
helm  of  government,  whilst  his  right  embraces  Commerce, 
who,  charged  with  her  proper  attributes,  is  smiling  on  her 
protector,  through  whose  zeal,  assisted  by  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  she  is  pouring  plenty  into  the  lap  of  Britannia. 

The  City,  graced  with  a  mural  crown,  with  a  look  of  gra- 
titude seems  to  address  her  noble  friend,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  Commerce;  at  her  feet  are  placed  the  emblems  of 
Industry,  and  on  her  right,  those  of  Justice  and  Power. 

Upon  the  plinth  is  engraved  the  following  inscription: 

"  In  grateful  Acknowledgment  (o  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events,  who,  intending  to  advance  this  nation  for  such  time  as  to 
his  wisdom  seemed  good,  to  an  high  pitch  of  Prosperity  and  Glory, 
by  Unanimity  at  home-^by  Confidence  and  Reputation  abroad—* 
by  Alliance  wisely  chosen  and  faithfully  observed — ^by  Colonies 
united  and  protected— by  decisive  Victories  by  sea  and  land — ^by 
Conquests  made  by  Arms  and  Generosity  in  every  part  of  the 
globe — and  by  Commerce,  for  the  first  time,  united  with,  and 
made  to  flourish  by  War— was  pleased  to  raise  up  as  a  proper  in- 
struqient  in  this  memorable  work, 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

'*The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  mindful  of 
the  Benefits  which  the  City  of  London  received  by  her  ample 
Share  in  the  general  Prosperity,  have  erected  to  the  Memory  of 
this  eminent  Statesman  and  powerful  Orator,  this  Monument  in 
her  Guildhall,  that  her  Citizens  may  never  meet  for  the  Transac- 
tion of  their  Afl^airs,  without  being  reminded  that  the  Means  by 
which  Providence  raises  a  Nation  to  Greatness,  are  the^Virtues 
infused  into  Great  Men ;  and  that  to  withhold  from  these  Virtues, 
either  of  the  Living  or  the  Dead,  the  Tribute  of  Esteem  and  Ve- 
neration, is  to  deny  to  themselves  the  Means  .pf  Happiness  and 
Honour. 

**  This  distinguished  Person,  for  the  Service  rendered  to  King 
George  II.  and  to  King  George  III.  was  created 

EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

''The 
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The  British  Nitfiw  ioDOUVcd  his  Memory  with  ii  public  Fisaeral, 

fnd  a  public  Monument,  aipoiigst  her  illustrious  Men  i^  Westmin* 
ster  Abbey." 

Under  this  is  BXi  oval  Medallion^  charged  with  the  cap  of 
liberty,  inscribed  upon  the  turn-up  LibertaSj  richly  adorned 
with  laurels,  festoons,  fi^c.  The  back  of  the  whole  is  a  py« 
ranoidal  slab  of  variegated  marble. 

Both  the  above  0K>numents  were  the  performance  of  the 
late  John  Bacon,  Esq.  R.  A.  the  first  whilst  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Moore,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  themoDum^it. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN'S  OFFICE. 

THIS*  apartment  is  most  elegantly  decorated  with  those 
tokens,  twenty-two  in  number,  of  public  gratitude,  con- 
veyed in  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  of  London  to  the 
heroes  who  signalized  themselves  in  preserving  their  country 
in  its  independence,  from  the  despotic  mandates  of  insolent 
ambition.  These  beautiful  copies  are  richly  and  beautifully 
illuminated  on  vellum,  mostly  written  by  the  masterly  pen  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins,  and  handsomely  framed  and  glazed* 

They  are  placed  in  the  following  order: 
To  Sir  Robert  Calder,  May  10,  1797. 
Rear  Admiral  Parker,  March,  10,  1797. 
Sir  John  Jcrvis,  March  10,  1797. 

For  their  gallant  behaviour  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet, 
en  the  1 4th  of  February,  in  the  same  year. 

Captain  Sir  Edward  Berry,  the  captains,  &c.  of  Sir  Hor 
ratio  Nelson's  fleet,  for  the  victory  at  the  Nile,  August  1, 1798. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  general  officers,  and  soldiers, 
for  effecting  a  landing  in  Holland,  and  causing  the  surrender 
pf  the  Dutch  Fleet;  September  13,  1799. 

Sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the 
city  of  Acre,  besieged  by  Buonaparte,  October  11,  1799. 

A  beautiful  engraving  from  the  writing  of  Mr.  Tomkins; 
being  Lord  Nelson^s  official  dispatch  concerning  the  victory 
at  the  Nile. 

To  Lord  Nelson,  for  his  conduct  in  obtaining  that  victory, 
and  the  vote  of  common- council  for  a  sword,  value  200/. 
to  be  presented  to  his  lordship. 

Sir 


Sir  Edward  Hamihoin,  fbr  bn  galfaintff  m  rs-cftpturing 
Aetiermione;  Mftrcb6,  1800. 

Commodore  Nelson,  for  his  conduct,  jointly  with 
Jervis,  &c.  on  the  1 4th  of  February,  1797. 

Vice  Admiral  Mitchell,  his  officers  and  seamen,  for 
Cfffiilg  the  Dutch  fleet ;  September  1 3^  1799. 

Vice  Admiral  Thomson,  and  a  gold  box,  value  Me  Inni^ 
dred  guineas;  March  10,  179T. 

Major-general  Sir  William  Meadows,  ^or  his  gaVadtvy  in 
t6e  East  Indies ;  October  4,  179a 

Vice  Admiral  Sir  Richan)  Onslow,  for  his  eikiifient  ser« 
rices  under  Lord  Duncan,  at  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  and 
a  sword  of  two  huildred  gtiineas ;  October  19,  1797. 

Sir  Charles  Grey,  his  officers,  &o.  for  their  bravery  in 
*e  West  Indies;  May  27,  1794. 

Lord  Viscount  Duncan,  for  the  victory 'at  Camperdciwn; 
and  a  sword  of  two  hundred  guineas  valve ;  October  19, 
1797. 

Vice  Admiral  Waldegrave,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniab 
A^et,  jointly  with  Sir  John  Jervi»,  &€.  and  a  gold  box,  Va- 
hie  two  hundred  gnineaa;  March  lO,  1797. 

Earl  Howe,  hw  officers  and  seanen,  fcnr  the  victory  otrec 
the  French  fleet ;  June  18,  1794. 

Sir  John  Jervis  (now  Earl  of  St.  Vrneent)  his  officers.  Sec. 
for  their  gallantry  in  the  West  Indies;  May  27,  1794. 

Marquis  CornwalK»,  for  his^  meritorietia  conduct  in  the 
East  Indies;  October  4,  1792. 

Lord  Bridport,  for  bis  victory,  on  tfae^d  of  June,  1795, 
over  the  French  fleet;  October  9,  1795. 

Sir  John  Borlace  Warren,  for  his  gMeral  bravery,  and 
more  particularly  fer  bi^  victory  crver  tbe  French  fleet  otf 
Bantry  Bay ;  with  the  vote  at  a  gold  box,  valaeone  hondred 
guineas;  December  6,  T79S. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  above  brave  men  are  placed 
ever  each  vote  of  thanks,  the  city  arms  at  tbe  bottom,  and 
the  borders  composed  of  such  emblems  and  trophies  as  Were 
distinguishable  of  the  actions  wfaicb  the  various  records  ex^ 
liAit. 

Beside 
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Beside  the  abovfc,  the  following  emioent  persons  have  also 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city^  since  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty : 

176 1,  May  1.— The  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Onslow, 
^leaker  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons. 

I76I,  June  5.*— His  Royal  Highness  Edward  Duke  of 
York,  brother  to  king  George  ni. 

1764,  February  15.— -The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Pratt,  (Earl  Camden.) 

1765,  June  6.-— His  Royal  Highness  William  Henry 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  George  III. 

1767,  June  17.— The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Town- 
SHEND,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  his  kind  and  suc- 
cessful endeavours  to  serve  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in 
their  application  to  parliament  for  several  improvements  to 
be  made  in  the  metropolis. 

1768,  October  12.— -Christian  VII.  King  of  Denmark* 

1776,  March  14.— Richard  Price,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  for  his 
pamphlet  on  Civil  Liberty. 

1777,  May  15.— The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^  for  promoting 
and  forwarding  the  act  for  the  more  eflfectually  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  &c. 

1779,  February  12.— The  Honourable  Admiral  Augustus 
Keppel. 

1780,  March  6.— Admiral  Sir  George  Bridges  Rodney^ 
afterwards  Lord  Rodney. 

1780,  June  26.-^r  Henry  Gould,  Knt.  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  resting  his  security 
(during  theiate  riots)  on  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  refusing  the  aid  of  the  military,  which  was  of- 
fered to  all  the  judges.  Mr.  Justice  Gould,  it  is  said,  de* 
clined  accepting  the  fredom,  considering  it  improper  to  be 
received  for  merely  doing  his  duty. 

In  the  Chamberlain's  Office,  are  exhibited  Hogarth's  prints 
of  the  Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentice^  and  others  upon 
moral  and  instructive  lubjects. 

5  By 
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By  the  custom  of  London,  any  perjbn  aJxnfe  fourteen,  and  under 
tOfen^'One,  unmarried,  may  bind  himfeif  apprentice,  He,  according 
to  the  custom,  and  the  master  thereupon  $haU  have  the  same  remet^ 
against  him,  as  \f  he  vere  twenty ^one.  In  covenant  brought  on  an 
indenture  of  such  an  apprentice,  the  courts  hold  the  custom  suffi* 
ciently  alledged  to  give  and  make  good  an  action  of  covenant,  that 
Tale  Remedium  implies  It,  as  well  as  other  things;  and  though  by 
common  law  or  the  statute,  his  covenant  shall  not  bind  him,  yet 
by  custom  it  shall. 

If  the  indentures  be  not  inrolled  before  the  chamberlain  within 
the  year,  upon  a  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c.  a  fcira 
facias  shall  issue  to  the  master  to  shew  cause  why  not  enrolled ;  and 
if  it  was  through  the  master's  default,  the  apprentice  may  sue  out 
his  indentures ;  otherwise,  if  through  the  fault  of  the  apprentice, 
as  if  he  would  not  come  and  present  himself  before  the  chamber- 
lain,  &c.  for  it  cannot  be  enrolled  unless  the  infant  is  in  court  and 
acknowledges  it.    2  RoL  Rep.  305.   Palm.  S6 1 ,  and  see  1  Mod.  27 1 . 

This  custom  does  not  extend  to  one  bound  apprentice  to  a  wa« 
terman  under  twenty-one,  for  the  company  of  watermen  are  but 
a.  voluntary  society,  and  beijfg  free  of  that  does  not  make  iany  on« 
free  of  London.    6  Sfo4»  69, 

According  to  the  same  custom,  when  a  master  binds  an 
apprentice,  be  must  be  declared  a  citixen  as  well  as  a  /ree^^ 
man. 

There  are  many  citizens,  who  for  want  of  necessary  in-k 
formation  respecting  themselves  and  apprentices,  have  fallen 
into  mistakes  respecting  Inrollment.  It  is  the  business  cS 
publications  of  this  nature  to  afford  the  most  ample  infor- 
mation in  their  power;  therefore  we  remark: 

Tbe  reason  usually  given  why  a  master  does  not  chuse  very  oflen 
to  enroll  his  apprentice  i%,  "  That  if  the  apprentice  be  inrolled  the 
master  is  bound  to  keep  him,  though  he  turn  out  to  be  a  thief« 
gamester,  &c.  but  that  if  he  is  not  inroUed,  he  may  be  turned  away 
at  pleamre ;  this  is  a  great  mistake :  For,  if  an  apprentice  shall 
not  be  enrolled,  and  the  master  turn  him  away,  the  apprentice 
may  in  such  ca^e  bring  his  action  upon  the  covenants  in  his  inden- 
ture, and  recover  damages  from  time  to  time  against  his  masters 
And  if  the  apprentice  be  inrolled  and  turned  away,  he  has  the 
same  remedy. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  '*  If  tbe  apprentice  be  a  thie(  the  master 
■    *  Vol.  III.    No.  61.  L 1  may 
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ihay  as  lawfully  turn  htm  away  when  he  is  inrofled^  as  when  ha'  is 
not  inroUed,  m>  that  it  be  done  beforei  and  with  the  authority  oft 
the  chamberlain ;  for  the  inrollment  is  no  obligation  upon  the  nias# 
ter  to  keep  (he  apprentice  more  than  before  he  was  inrolled ;  but 
by  the  inrollment  the  master  answers  (he  oath  he  took  when  he  was 
made  free,  the  penalty  of  breaking  which  is  disfranchisement,  and 
other  penalties^  and  obliges  the  apprentice  not  to  go  away  at  bis 
pleasure. 

Again,  "  Although*  an  apprentice  be  inrolled  he  may  be  dis- 
charged from  his  master,  in  case  the  master  shall  beat  him  unreason- 
Aly  withont  cause ;  or  in  case  the  master  refuse  to  find  him  suffi- 
cient necessaries  ;  or  if  the  master  turn  the  apprentice  out  of  his 
service  or  leave  off  his  trade ;  or  shall  neglect  to  instruct  his  ap* 
prentice,  &c.  But  all  these  matters  mnai  be  ducutted  before  the 
chamberlain,  and  determined  by  him  in  equity.''  But  an  inden- 
ture cannot  be  sued  out  except  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court.  *' 

There  is  also  an  opinion  "  that  at  age,  the  apprentice  may  dis- 
charge himself." — ^But  by  the  custom  of  London,  *'  If  an  appren- 
tice shall  be  bound  by  a  city  indenture,  no  law  nor  custom  can  dis- 
charge him  or  her  from  their  service  till  the  full  term  of  that  iiiden- 
ture  has  expired." 

When  an  apprentice  is  by  consent  of  his  master  to  be  turned 
over  to  another  master  of  the  same  trade,  it  cannot  be  done  by  a 
scrivener ;  but  the  apprentice  must  be  first  turned  over  before  the 
company  where  he  was  bound,  and  then  before  the  chamberlain : 
4nd  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  an  apprentice  be  turned  over  by 
the  company  only,  it  is  no  obligation  for  the  second  master  to  keep 
mch  apprentice;  nor  is  the  apprentice  compellable  thereby  to 
serve  such  second  master,  but  may  depart  from  the  service  of  such 
master  at  his  pleasure,  by  suing  out  his  indenture  against  hi:i  first 
master,  which  may  be  done  without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
the  second  roaster.  And  there  is  no  remedy.  "  The  best  way, 
therefore,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  is  to  apply  at  the  Chamberlain's 
Office,  where  ample  information  and  instruction  upon  these  and 
Other  particulars  may  be  easily  gained/' 

♦  Should  an  apprentice  refuse  to  be  enrolled  withta  the  first  year  of  the 
term  of  his  servitude,  the  roaster  may,  withia  that  time,  bring  his  in* 
denmre  to  the  chamberiaia  or  his  clerk,  who  will  enter  it  upon  record* 
which  record  will  answer  every  purpose  of  inrollment  j  and  shall  bar 
«TCry  apprentice  from  discharging  himself. 

The 
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The  Lord  Mayor's  Court  is  appropriated  for  the  aceom-i 
mcidstion  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  during  its'sitting  in 
London. 

In  this  court  is  a  half  length  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Thompson,  Knight,  who  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
chosen  member  for  Ipswich  in  1713,  which  borough  he  re- 
presented in  parliament  till  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench. 
In  1714  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  London,  and  on  the  6th 
of  February  1716,  appointed  solicitor  generiJ,  wfaioh  post 
he  resigned  March  17,  1719. 

He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  November 
f6,  1729,  and  was  constituted  one  of  the  baroas  of  theElC- 
cbeqtier  the  day  following. 

He  died  October  27,  1739,  and  by  will  dated  January  9, 
1737-8,  "  He  left  his  portrait,  painted  by  Seaman^  to  the 
court  of  aldermen,  either  to  be  put  up  in  the  council  cham- 
ber, or  in  the  outer  court  where  the  recorder  used  to  sit,  and 
reqiuested  them  to  give  directions  accordingly;  he  desired 
they  would  accept  his  picture  as  a  token  of  his  respect  for 
the  city,  and  the  high  sense  he  had  of  the  fevours  conferred 
upon  him;  being  conscious  of  having  served  the  city  faith- 
fully, and  with  integrity,  and  hoping  to  be  rendembered  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  Old  Council  Chamber,  in  which  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  hold  their  court,  is  a  handsome  room,  with  a 
heavy  painted  and  gilt  cieling;  round  the  top  of  the  roona 
lire  affixed  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  several  chief  magis- 
trates. 

But  the  apartment  of  peculiar  notice  in  this  city  senatie 
house,  is 

THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  CHAMBER. 

The  room  itself  is  spacious  and  plain-;  the  ceiling  forms 
a  dome,,  the  centre  of  which  is  a  sky-light.  The  accomma^ 
datif^ns  for  the  court  when  assembled  are  excellent,  and  the 
pictures  which  decorate  the  dome  and  walls,  are  objects  of 
tindimitiished  attention. 

The  dome  is  commenced  from  four  Tuscan  arches,  on 

L 1 2  which 
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which  it  is  formed  into  an  escaiioped  shell ;  the  ailglas  are 
embellished  by  paintings  of  the  following  subjects,  tending 
to  shew  the  utility  of  the  arts  in  improving  the  mind,  as  well 
as  pleasing  the  eye. 

I.    PaoviDENCB,  painted  by  Rigaud.      Emblematically  ex« 
pressed  by  the  figure  of  a  venerable  matron,  nobly  cloathed  in 
white  and  gold  coloured  robes,  seated  on  the  clouds,  and  crowned 
with  ears  of  com  and  grapes,  holding  in  her  right  hand  two  keys 
and  the  helm  of  a  ship.    She  is  seated  on  the  clouds,  to  shew  that 
she  presides  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  crowned  with 
ears  of  com  and  grapes,  to  denote  that  all  the  good  things  we  en- 
joy proceed  from  her.    The  keys  and  helm  of  a  ship  shew  her  se- 
cret power,  and  the  safety  we  enjoy  under  her  guidance  and  go- 
vernment.   The  eye  on  her  breast,  surrounded  with  rays  of  light, 
is  expressive  of  omniscience,  watchful  care,  and  foresight.    An 
angel  on  her  right  hand  points  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  the 
principal  instruments  through  which  she  dispenses  the  blessings 
she  bestows.     Another  angel  on  her  left,  presses  the  clouds  to  pro- 
duce rain  and  dew,  to  refresh  the  earth,  which  is  represented  by 
the  globe  below,  on  which  is  traced  a  faint  representation  of  this 
island;  over  which  two  angels  are  pouring  out  of  a  comucopiae  a 
-variety  of  fruits,  to  signify  the  plenty  we  enjoy  from  her  bounty. 
Her  extended  arms,  and  open  hand,  imply  liberality  and  protec- 
tion.    The  whole  indicating  the  goodness  of  Providence,  in  fur- 
nishing us  so  liberally  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

IL    Innocbvce;  or  Infancy  and  Youth.      By  J.  Bigaud. 
AUegorically  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  Virgin  simply  clad  in 
white  robes,  in  allusion  to  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  heart.     She 
sits  caressing  a  lamb,  which  is  a  noted  attribute  of  Innocence,  be- 
cause it  has  neither  the  power  nor  intention  of  doing  any  harm. 
In  the  back  ground  are  seen  several  palm  trees.    Some  little  boySt 
emblematical  of  youth,  are  endeavouring  to  reach  the  branches* 
and  presenting  one  already  gathered  to  the  figure  of  Innocences 
the  palm  having  always  been  considered  as  the  reward,  and  a  mark 
of  the  triumph  of  Innocence  over  the  vices  and  allurements  of  the 
world.    By  her  side  grows  a  white  lily,  the  most  approved  sym« 
bol  of  purity ;  and  at  her  feet  grow  more  common  flowers,  such  as 
jdaisies  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  emblems  of  humility.    One  of  the 

children 
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children  is  playfully  decking  the  Iamb  with  a  wreath  of  roses.  Be* 
neath  is  a  child  washing  his  hands  at  a  clear  spring,  another  ex* 
pression  of  Innocence. 

III.  Wisdom;  by  Rigaudi  represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
woman  cloathed  in  white  and  blue  robe<;.  She  turns  to  an  angel 
on  her  right  hand,  who  holds  a  mirror,  to  denote  that  Wisdom 
consists  in  the  true  knowledge  of  ourselves.  On  her  lefl,  another 
angel  holds  a  serpent  in  a  circle,  biting  his  tail,  the  symbol  of 
eternity,  and  implies  thai  Wisdom  looks  to  futurity,  as  well  as  the 
present  time.  She  has  a  corselet  on  her  body,  and  an  helmet  on 
her  head,  emblems  of  fortitude  and  security.  Her  temples  emit 
rays  of  light,  as  emblematic  of  the  illumination  of  the  mind.  A 
jewel  hanging  by  a  chain  of  gold  on  her  breast,  is  intended  to  shew 
that  Wisdom  leads  to  honour  and  eminence.  Her  right  hand  holds 
a  shield,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  dove,  which 
signifies  the  heavenly  influence  of  the  Spibit;  and  her  lefl  hand 
leans  on  a  book  with  seven  seals,  and  a  Iamb  on  the  top«  io  denoto 
that  from  Divine  Revelation  alone  we  acquire  true  wisdom.  She  is 
seated  on  a  rock«  to  shew  that  she  is  firm  and  immoveable  in  her 
purposes.  At  her  feet  is  a  cock,  the  acknowledged  emblem  of  vi- 
gilance. Beneath  is  a  boy,  holding  and  pointing  to  a  book,  on  the 
open  leaf  of  which  is  written,  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  cb, 
iv.  ver.7,  8;  •' Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  Wis- 
dom; and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  Exalt  her« 
and  she  shall  promote  thee ;  she  shall  bring  thee  honour  when  thou 
doest  embrace  her/' 

IV.  Happiness.  The  painter,  Mr,  Rigaud,  has  in  this  piece 
chosen  those  outward  marks  of  happiness  which  result  from  sue* 
cessful  industry.  She  is  therefore  represented  by  the  figure  of  an 
amiable  and  graceful  woman,  with  a  placid  countenance,  and 
dressed  in  white  and  rich  coloured  robes.  She  is  seated,  because 
there  is  no  happiness  without  tranquillity.  In  one  hand  she  holds 
the  caducous  of  Mercury,  to  indicate  industry,  commerce,  and 
good  management;  in  the  other  a  cornucopiae  with  fruit,  as  the 
produce  of  her  well-regulated  endeavours,  and  an  acknowJedged 
symbol  of  plenty ;  peace  and  plenty  being  the  great  sources  of 
public  as  well  as  private  happiness.  She  is  seated  in  the  midst  of 
%  gardeni  planted  with  fruit  trees,  some  hops,  and  vines ;  at  a 
distance  is  seen  a  mansion,  or  noble  retreat,  beyond  which  is  a 
distant  view  of  the  sea,  bringing  in  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

to 
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To  complete  the  scene,  slie  is  surrounded  b/  her  happj  cht!dr«H» 
enjoying  the  blessings  she  has  procured.  Qjie  is  holding  a  cap 
overflowing  with  some  kind  of  beverage.  Another  on  her  lap  is 
presenting  to  her  a  golden  apple;  while  a  third,  at  her  feet,  has 
his  tap  full  of  all  kinds  of  treasure^  and  a  golden  cup  also  filled  to 
a  heap  with  pieces  of  gold,  pearls,  &c.  The  Genius  of  Peace  is 
with  one  hand  presenting  her  with  an  olive-branch,  and  in  the 
other  he  holds  a  torch,  with  which  he  is  setting  fire  to  the  irople* 
ments  of  war,  while  with  his  foot  he  tramples  on  a  broken  sword ; 
indicating  a  general  peace,  and  the  happy  period  so  much  wished 
lor,  of  wars  being  totally  banished  from  the  earth.  She  is  crowned 
with  flowers,  to  denote  festivity  on  the  completion  of  her  wishes. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  room,  over  the  lord  mayor^s  chair, 
#bich  is  seated  with  red  velvet,  and  the  arms  and  back  gilt^ 
is  the  grand  painting,  by  Coplby,  of 

The  Destruction  of  the  Floating  Battekies  before 
Gibraltar.-— Voted  by  the  corporation  to  coromemorafe^ 
the  gallant  defence  of  that  important  fortress  by  General 
Elliot,  (afterwards  Lord  Heathfield)  in  1782. 

The  picture  is  divided  into  two  groups ;  and  the  principal 
Tights  are  distinguished  by  the  smoke  firom  the  iire  of  the  garri* 
son,  and  the  commander  in  chief's  white  charger^  on  the 
right  side  of  the  picture ;  contrasted  with  the  flames  of  the 
Spanish  gun-boats,  sinking  sailors,  &c.  on  the  left.  The 
prominent  figures,  nineteen  in  number,  are  as  large  as  life, 
and  mostly  portraits;  the  faces  are  very  fine,  exquisitely 
finished,  and  full  of  animated  expression.  The  groupe  of 
English  and  Spaniards  intermixed  forms  a  very  striking  con- 
trast, and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  picture,  the  feel- 
ings of  terror  intermixed  with  humanity  are  displayed  in  n 
masterly  manner. 

On  the  north  and  south  walls,  are  four  other  paintings,  on 
detached  subjects  relating  to  the  siege,  and  represent: 

I.  The  £nclish  Lines  within  the  town,  with  the 

ROUSES  BURNING   AND   IN  RUINS. 

II.  View  from  the  sea,  and  blowing  up  the  vessels. 

III.  The  British  Fleet,  under  Lord  Howe  bearing 
3)owN  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress. 

IV.  Second  view  of  burning  tH^SPAvisR  vessels. 

2  SOUTH 
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60UTH  WALL.  Near  the  chief  magistrate's  chair,  h  a 
fine  half-length  of  the  late  Marquis  Cornwallis,  leaning 
his  left  hand  on  a  rock ;  his  right  supported  by  his  cane,  his 
head  uncovered. 

Li  the  centre  is  an  excellent  picture  of  The  Death  of 
t)AviD  Rizzio.  The  figures  finely  grouped,  and  the  story 
most  affectingly  represented. 

Be)ow  are  two  charming  paintings : 

L  Conjugal  Affectxpk,  or  Industry  and  Prudence  ; 
by  Jg.  SmirJke,  R.  A. 

The  subject  of  this  picture  is  intended  to  represent  conjagal 
and  domestic  happiness,  as  the  result  of  prudence,  industry,  and 
a  well  regulated  life.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  family  of  a  mer- 
chant or  tradesman,  whose  personal  exertions  in  his  profession  (as- 
sisted by  the  co-operation  of  a  wife  of  congenial  mind,  no  less  as* 
siduous  in  her  proper  sphere)  have  raised  him,  even  in  the  prime 
of  life,  to  senatorial  importance  in  the  councils  of  his  fellow-ci* 
tizeni.  A  father,  mother,  and  ihree  children,  are  introduced. 
The  time  of  the  composition  is  supposed  to  be  just  when  the  fa« 
fher  is  quitting,  for  the  business  of  the  morning,  a  family  who 
liiares  and  returns  his  affection.  The  youngest,  an  infant  female, 
|s  soliciting  his  caresses ;  an  elder  boy  with  a  ledger,  requesting 
instmctions  of  his  father,  shews  his  fiiture  destination  t  and  the 
other,  leaning  on  his  mother's  knee,  appears,  by  a  book  in  his 
band,  to  have  been  under  her  tuition.  On  the  part  of  the  wile, 
an  affectionate  attention  to  the  companion  of  her  life,  is  meant 
chiefly  to  be  impressed  on  her  countenance ;  and»  sharing  all  th« 
tender  fedtngs  which  agitate  the  breast  of  her  husband,  the  work 
of  her  needle,  and  the  instruction  of  her  child,  are  at  that  mo- 
ment suspended* 

Tlie  accompaniments  of  the  group,  or  other  decorations  of  the 
scene,  are  intended  to  explain  the  subject,  and  illustrate  those  ex* 
cetlent  qualities,  which  are  supposed  to  have  given  success  to  their 
mutual  labours. 

Behind  the  principal  figure  is  an  escritoiri  on  the  top  of  which 
is  placed  a  small  statue,  in  the  robes  of  an  ancient  magistrate,  re- 
presenting Sir  R.  Whittington,  the  celebrated  mayor  of  this  city ; 
whose  industry  and  good  fortune  have  become  proverbial.  Its  pe- 
destal is  formed  of  several  steps :  at  each  end  of  the  lowest  stands 
a  beehive,  to  shew  that  industry  is  the  basis  of  prosperity ;  and 

also. 
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also,  that  it  is  by  gradations  the  man  of  business  rises  to  honour 
and  wealth.  A  clock  is  introduced,  to  sheiv,  that  a  strict  atten*^ 
lion  to  the  progress  of  time«  is  essential  to  regularity  and  promp* 
titude  in  every  profession ;  and  its  embellishments,  the  cock,  tho 
ovf],  and  cornucopiae,  denote,  that  the  dawn  of  morningi  and  the 
shades  of  evening,  begin  and  terminate  the  labours  of  an  indus* 
trious  man ; — those  wise  and  well  directed  labours  which  are  con- 
tinually recompensed  with  abundance.  The  two  uppermost  pic- 
tures, which  serve  as  ornaments  to  the  apartment,  represent  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture ;  and  the  subject  of  the  larger  historical  one 
below,  is  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  (mentiooed  in  Matthew,  25.), 
Khere  the  master  commends  and  rewards  the  faithful  servants^ 
"^'ho  had,  by  their  assidliity,  doubled  the  sum  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

On  one  side,  a  servant  attends  with  the  gown  of  an  alderman  i 
Intimating,  that  his  master,  who  had  arrived  to  that  dignity,  was 
then  going  to  attend  upon  public  business.  The  dog  by  his  side* 
is  the  symbol  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  the  honourable  charac- 
teristics of  his  station.  Near  him,  an  open  window  discovers  a 
view  on  the  river,  with  shipping,  wharfs,  and  other  appearanoet 
pf  traffic,  alluding  as  well  to  the  particular  avocations  of  the^ 
principal  personage,  as  to  the  commercial  importance  of  this  great 
city. 

•  Those  emblematical  accompaniments  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
picture,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  feminine  and  conjugal  vir* 
tuesy  and  such  duties  as  are  more  immediately  applicable  to  the 
wife.  Implements  of  industry  lie  near  her,  on  the  table.  The 
cat  placed  at  her  feet,  is  the  emblem  of  that  personal  neatness, 
which  not  only  gives  a  value,  but  is  essential  to  female  excellence. 
The  bird  singing  in  its  cage,  has  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  quali- 
tier  that  properly  belong  to  her  conjugal  situation;— a  cheerful 
submission  to  the  restraints  which  duty  and  affection  impose :  for 
the  range  of  a  virtuous  wife  is  necessarily  confined,  as  the  chief 
objects  of  her  worldly  regards  are,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  her  own 
domains!  and  cheerfulness  as  naturally  diffuses  happiness  to  alt' 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  as  light  and  heat  are  commu- 
nicated by  the  sun ;  but  in  no  instance  is  it  more  valuable,  than  in 
the  twofold  character  of  Mother  and  IVifis:  the  husband  finds  in  it 
a  healing  balm. to  the  wounds  inflicted  by  care^  and  their  mutual 
offspring  a  source  of  harmony  and  peace* 

Through 
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Through  the  opening  oF  a  window,  on  the  same  tide  of  the 
picture,  the  spire  of  a  church  is  seen ;  and  is  intended  to  shew, 
that  religion,  though  it  is  the  peculiar  ornament,  and  best  secu- 
rity of  the  fair  sex,  is  still  necessary  to  the  successful  exertions  of 
industry,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  fruits ;  for  without  the  bles« 
sing  of  Heaven,  the  utmost  efforts  of  man,  and  all  his  hopes  of  re* 
pose  and  happiness  in  societyy  are  delusive  and  vain. 

II.  Thb  Miseries  of  Civil  War;  from  Shakespere^i 
Henry  IV. 

On  the  NORTH  WALL,  a  fine  portrait,  by  Sir  Joshud 
ReynoldSj  of  Lord  Heathfield,  holding  a  key  with  both 
hands,  in  allusion  to  bis  office  as  governor  and  keeper  of 
Gibraltar. 

Mr.  Northcotef  has  bestowed  some  of  the  best  efforts  of 
his  masterly  pencil  by  two  extremely  fine  and  characteristic 
representations  of  the  male  and  female  Tiger,  placed 
Bhder  the  portraits  of  Marquis  Corkwallii,  and  Lord 
Heathfield. 

Here  are  also  portraits  •f  those  naval  heroes,  Earl  Howe, 
Lord  Vifcount  Duncan,  and  Lord  Viscount  Nelson. 

The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler.  This  is  a  painting  of 
very  great  merit.  The  complacent  and  magnanimous  de* 
portment  of  King  ftichard,  contrasted  with  the  surprise  and 
resentment  of  the  populace  on  account  of  the  fallen  traitor, 
are  exhibited  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  portraits  of  Lord  Rodney,  and  Lord  Viscount 
Hood,  the  naval  heroes,  during  the  American  war;  two 
pictures  of  Sea-fights  ;  and  several  prints  of  the  New 
Docks,  ornament  the  wall  without  the  inclosure. 

Over  the  chimney  piece,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  model 
of  the  fine  alto  relievo^  executed  by  Banks,  for  the  front  of 
the  Shakespere  Gallery,  Pall  Mall ;  and  two  pictures : 

I.  The  Procession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Livery 
Companies  to  Westminster  Hall,  by  water,  on 
Lord  Mayor^s  Day. 

n.  The  Ceremony  of  swearing  in  Mr.  Alderman 
Newnham,  as  Lord  Mayor,  in  Guildhall,  on  the 
Sth  of  November,  1781.     This  picture  exbibits   neady 
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^  knftli  ^f  GmMhall ;  th«  figures  ar«  fOftmts  of  the 
principftl  mmibera  of  the  corpor^ion  at  that  time. 

An  admintble  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Boyd£lL| 
the  liberal  donor  of  most  of  the  paintings  we  have  re- 
cited >  habited  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  office  as  lord  mayor 
ci  London. 

Mr.  BoYDELL*8  portrait  is  appropriately  attended  by  two 
fiictnrtt  of  Mivsrva»  and  Avouo. 

Above  these  paintings  are  three  fine  imitations  of  idia 

.  We  close  this  account  of  the  eoiheUishments  which  grace 
the  Common  Council  Ch4Mbir,  by  noticing  an  engraved 
plate,  above  the  marble  of  the  chimney,  which  records  the 
f^Ilowitig  Resolution : 

<<  At  a  Court  of  Common  Council,  Feb.  27,  IdOQ,  em 
iS»  motion  of  Mr.  Deputy  Goodbehere,  it  was  resolved^ 
Thst  the  members  of  this  eei^pomtioo,  gmtefu)  for  the  de^ 
light  afforded  them,  as  often  as  they  assemble  .ia  tbia  courts 
\g  th^  splendid  collection  of  paintings  presented  by  Mr. 
Aderman  Boydell,  entertaining  aa  affectionate  sense  of  the 
k^nout  done  them  by  that  celebrated  palren  of  arts,  and 
pCQud  pf  the  relation  in  which  they  sUud  to  him  as  iello«*» 
f  il^eos,  do,  in  testimony  of  tho^  feelings^  request  hint  to 
^it  toi  bis  portrait,  to  an  artist  of  his  own  choice :  ce»« 
scious,  however,  that  hereby  they  are  only  requesting  hioa 
1^  q<Hifer  a  new  gratification  on  theoiselvea  and  their  suc* 
9A^rs,  and  uowilliog  that,  amidst  such  and  so  many  re« 
^epbiinces  of  sublime  characters  and  illustrious  aetions, 
his  portrait  should  be  wanting,  who,  diseevning  ia  the  dis* 
tOVeryt  and  munificent  in  the  encouragement,  of  merit  in 
others,  combined  in  his  own  eharagter  private  integrit5r 
with  public  spirit,  and  solid  honestgr  with  a  highly  eultu 
iMed  taste.'' 

We  have  thus  completed  our  intention  of  giving  an  ample 
description  of  Guildhall,  respecting  its  mere  importana 
diivisioiM.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  va- 
i4ms  o$ces,  and  courts  within,  and  attached  to  the  build-* 
k^^  vhifik  to  describe  liere  would  be  needless. 

The 
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Tbe  trehhecttrre  of  thtf  g r«t  hall  hln  Ha  <^nal  isUifb, 
miy  in  the  iow«r  rang«  of  windoiwi,  whtoh  ftre  pdnt^d,  and 
boonded  by  tiers^  of  trofoil  pannolt.  Tho  intermediate  dua- 
tered  pillars,  and  the  arcades,  are  very  beautiful.  Tbe 
great  extern  and  i^estern  i^indoWd,  are  eitquisitely  divided 
by  mullions  and  tracery,  in  the  best  antient  florid  style. 

This  hall  is  in  length  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet^ 
breadth  forty-eight,  and  altitude  fifty-feet  to  the  roof,  which 
18  flat,  and  divided  into  paiinels.  It  ts  suffioieutly  capacioui 
to  contain  nearly  mnren  thooaand  persons. 

GUILDHALL  CHAPEL, 

situate  between  filaokwell  Hall  and  Guildhall,  is  dedicatod 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  All  Saints,  was  founded  in  tbi 
year  1 299,  and  called  London  College. 

This  chapel  or  college  vras  surrendered  among  othei^. 
The  chapel  reitmined  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  whA 
bought  it  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  divers  other  tnessd«- 
ages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  the  city  of 
London,  for  the  tfum  of  4^56/.  135.  4df.  upon  their  humble 
petition  ;  tbe  yearly  value  being  computed  to  be  40/.  6s.  8A 
The  date  of  the  patent  was  April  10,  to  commence  from  thO 
feasc  of  the  anniineiation  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  the  third 
of  the  said  king*s  reign ;  and  the  city  holds  it  in  soccage  df 
ibo  manor  of  G/eenwich. 

Upon  the  front  of  this  ohapd  are  set  u]^  the  figures,  ia 
atone,  of  King  Edward  Vl.  Qbamn  Elisabeth,  and  of  King 
Charles  I.  trei^Og  upon  a  globe. 

This  chapoi  having  been  much  de&oed^  but  not  burnt 
down,  in  tiie  fire  of  London,  A.  D.  1666 ;  it  was  afterwards 
fepaired  and  used  bs  a  place  for  Dirine  Service  by  the  cor<« 
poration ;  but  the  business  incmsing,  it  has  fince  been  d6^ 
iecrated,  and  i»  now  conveihed  to-  the  Court  of  Requests,  itf 
part  of  Guildhall. 

Adjoining  to  this  chupel,  on  the  south  side,  was  an  ex«- 
tdnsive  library^  fornislied  with  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Guiidhali  and  tbe  c^ege.  This  libf st^  waar  erected  by  thtf 
executors  of  ftr  Richard  Wbtttingtoni   Md .  by  William* 

M  m  2  Bury 
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Bury.    In  Ae  reigD  of:  Edward  VI.  tbe  protector,  Somerset^ 
sent  for  the  books,  under  a  promise  of  being  6peedily  re« 

stored ;  but  be  broke  bis  word,  and  tbey  were  never  returned. 

BAKEWELL  HALL,  vulgarly  called  Blackwell  Hall. 

THIS  edifice  has  been  employed  for  ages  as  a  market  for 
all  broad  cloths  brought  to  London. 

Its  original  name  was  Basino^s  Haugh,  or  ffallf  front 
the  family  of  Basing,  who  originally  raised  the  fabric ;  and 
have  given  their  name  to  Basing's  Hall  Street,  and  to 
Basing*s  Haw,  corruptly  BassishaWy  Ward.  Basing's 
Haugh,  in  process  of  time,-  descended  to  a  proprietor 
named  Thomas  Bakewell,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  from  him  it  took  tbe  name  of 
Bakaeell  Hall.  It.  afterwards  fell  to  the  crown,  and 
Richard  II.  sold  it,  with  its  garden. and  appurtenances,  to 
the  city  of  London,  for  50/.  The  old  ball,  after  having 
been  rebuilt  in  1558,  was  destroyed  by  tbe  great  fire,  and 
again  constructed  in  its  present  form  in  the  year  1672. 

The  building  is  square,  with  two  courts,  surrounded  by 
warehouses,  with  two  spacious  entrances,  one  from  Ba* 
ainghall  Street,  the  other  from  Gu'ddhall  Yard,  which  is 
the  principal  front ;  the  door  case  of  this  front  is  adorned 
with  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  entablature,  and  pe* 
dinient,  in  which  are  the  king's  arms,  and  underneath  the 
city  arms,  cupids,  and  other  ornaments. 

Within  this  building,  which  also  has  an  entrance  on  tbe 
west  side  from  Gateaton  Street,  there  are  divers  apartments 
or  warehouses,  called  by  the  names  of  their  difierent  cloths ; 
in  which  each  piece  of  cloth  pays  one  penny  for  pitching^ 
and  a  halfpenny  per  week  resting ;  by  which  means  there 
arises  a  large  annual  revenue ;  which,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  citizens,  is  applied  towards  the  support  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  the  governors  have  the  sole  management  of 
these  warehouses.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest 
woollen  cloth  market  in  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  has  aL 
waj's  been  the  particular  care  of  the  city  of  Londoa  to  pro* 
¥ide  good  regulations  and  orders  for  this  market.    For,  so 

early 
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early  as  the  2l8t  of  Richard  11.  it  was  ordainecl.  That  no 
manner  of  person  should  sell  any  woollen  CiOths,  except 
they  were  first  brought,  harboured,  and  discharged,  at  the 
common  m  ^rket  of  Blackwell  Hall,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
thereof.  And  that  ordinance  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of 
common  council,  held  on  the  1st  of  August,  8  Hen.  VIIL 
with  this  addition.  That  no  manner  of  person,  being  a  free* 
man  of  this  city,  sufier  any  manner  of  person  whatsoever', 
be  he  firee  or  foreign,  to  buy  or  sell  any  manner  of  woollen 
cloths,  harboured  or  lodged,  contrary  to  the  said  ordi* 
nance^  within  his  shop,  chamber,  or  other  place  within  hia 
house,  unless  the  said  cloths  were  first  brought  to  Black- 
well  Hall,  and  there  bought  and  sold ;  under  the  penalty  of 
6s.  9d.  for  every  broad  cleth  ;  3^.  4d,  for  every  Kersey  ;  and 
sod.  for  every  Dessein  of  Bridgewater  and  oth^r  pieces  of 
cloth.  Double  for  a  second  offsnce :  and  disfranchisement 
for  a  third  ofience; 

On  the  east  side  of  Basinghall  Street,  and  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Blackwell  Hall,  is  a  paved  alley,  a  thorough- 
far^  into  Coleman  Street,  and  is  called  Mason's  Alley  from 

MASONS'  HALL, 

which  stands  at  the  south-east  angle ;  and,  though  small,  it 

is  convenient,  and  well-built  of  stone,  bounded  on  the  south 

by  the  church-yard  of  St.  Stephen.    It  is  now  occupied  by 

a  carpet  manufacturer. 

This   is  the  company   which    was    incorporated  about 

the  year  1410,    by    the  name   and    stile  of    The    Free* 

masons  \  a  fraternity  of  great  account,  and  honoured  by 

many   of   the   gentry  and   nobility,     and    even     by   se« 

vend    kings,    who     have    been    members    of   their    so* 

ciety.      In    1477,   William   Hanckstow,    cjarencieux  king 

at  arms,    granted   them    the  anns    of  their   society,    as 

borne  at  this  time:    but  the  present  company  act  under 

the  incorporation  granted  by  the  letters  patent  of  the  29th 

of   Charles  U.   on    the   nth  of   September,  1677,   by  the 

name  of   *^  The  Master,  Warden,  Assistants,    and  Com* 

monalty  of  the  Company  of  Masons  of  the  City  of  Lon« 

don.'*    Under  which  stile  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 

livery. 
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Urery^  Md  witgofarntd  by  n  mtMf  atid  tim  widens,  irbo 
•re  cbosen  aonrnklly »  as  in  all  oth^  oofitpanies ;  and  a  court 
of  assistanta,  who  tie  cbown  finr  life,  except  tbey  eommit 
any  act  that  sbaU  disqaattfy  or  disfrabchhe  them. 
Qtt  the  flame  lide  of  the  way  in  BaatngfaaH  Street,  is 

WEAVER'S  HALL, 

which  is  llaDdflomely  bulk,  and  neatly  ■adorned  on  the  inride 
with  hangings,  fretwork^  and  a  screen  of  the  Ionic  order. 

This  company  is  ef  Tcry  great  antiqnity,  and  perhaps 
was  the  first  incorporated  society  in  this  eiiy.    The  weavers 
were  originally  named  TheUrUy  and»  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  L  they  paid  16/.  to  the  ctown  for  theb  imttinnitiea^ 
and  eighteen  narks  annnally.    Ill  1200  king  John  disfraK 
ohised  them,  at  the  instance  <)f  die  mayor  and  citisens  of 
London,  for  which  fiirour  tbo  citiaens  paid  twenty  marks  per 
annum  to  the  king.    What  their  crime  was  we  ar^  not  in^ 
farmed ;  but  it  must  hare  been  of  gr6at  magnitude,  since  a 
whole  community  were  expelled  far  sneb  a  sttuA  sum.    It  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  diierenoe  between  the  cktzens  and 
weayers  might  arise  from  some  bad  practices  of  the  weavers, 
who,  by  virtue  of  a  power  granted  by  king  Henry  II.  in 
the  thirty-first  year   of  his  reign,   were   put  under  the 
inspection  of  the  portgrave,   or  chief  magistrate  of  Lon- 
don: for,  amongst  other  articles,  that  king  ordained ,  ^*  If 
any  man  made  cloth  of  Spanish  wool  mixed  with  English 
wool,  the  port^prave,  or  chief  magistrate  of  London,  ought 
to  bum  it.** 

This  corporation  seems  to  have  been  of  opponent  prin* 
ciples  on  more  occasions  than  one.  There  vf^  a  contest  be-* 
tween  the  compafiy  and  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
ifiibetb,  on  account  of  the  permission  to  persons  not  of  the 
company  to  exercise  the  art  of  weaving.  Again,  during, 
the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Beckford,  this  was  one  of  the  refrac* 
tory  companies,  in  disobeying  the  precept  of  the  lord  mayor, 
in  the  political  disputes  of  1768 ,  and  the  following  years. 

The  company  originally  consisted  of  tapestry  and  cloth 
wearers,  who^  in  the  1th  of  Henry  IV.  were  reinstated  with 

their 
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tfnit  fircadom,  and  bj  a^  of  parlfanmiit  put  under  the  ma* 
nageonaat  and  autlK>rity  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
tbe  city ;  though  they  stand  no  bigfaer  than  the  forty-seeond 
oompaoy.  Its  present  state  is  extieaiely  different,  and  con- 
mA%  chiefly  of  worsted,  cotton,  and  silk  weavers,  wh0|  in 
the  siHi  branches,  may  be  said  with  gveat  truth,  to  surpass 
all  the  jworid  in  the  richness,  beanly ,  and  strength  of  their 
flwnnfactured  siUcs. 

The  govierpment  of  this  fraternity  is  in  two  officers,  called 
batlift,  two  warden!,  and  a  court  of  assistants ;  and  it  is  pri- 
vileged with  the  livery. 

SAMBaeoKS  CouiT  is  fermed  from  the  site  of  a  mansion, 
belonging  to  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrooke,  formerly  an  eminent 

Nearly  opposite  is 

.COOPER*  HALlr 

THIS  is  a  very  handsome  brick  structure.  The  hall  room 
is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  foufteen  feet,  and  the  pave- 
ment is  marble.  There  are  thr^  I^rge  arched  windows  to- 
wards the  street,  in  which  are  several  coats  of  arms.  The 
room  is  also  ornamented  by  the  povtrait  of  Sir  John  Fleet, 
lord  mayor  in  1693;  and  Mr.  Iftsnry  Stroud,  a  member  of 
the  company,  who,  in  1704,  gs^ve  6300/.  to  build  and  endow 
a  free  school  and  a^ia  houses,  at  Egham  in  Surrey.  In 
this  hall  the  state  l(>ltery  tickets  have  lately  been  drawn. 

The  Coopers'  Coi^pany  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1501,  by  Henry  VII.  under  the  title  of  **  The  Master,  War- 
dens, and  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Coopers  of  London 
and  suburbs  thereof;"  and  by  stat.  23  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
ordained  that  <*  No  brewer,  who  shall  brew  for  sale  beer  or 
ale,  shall  occupy  the  mystery  of  Coopers^  nor  make  any 
barrels  or  other  vessels  whereby  they  shall  put  their  beer  or 
ele  to  sale;  but  all  such  barrels,  or  other  vessels  of  wood, 
afaall  be  made  and  marked  by  the  Coopers ^  upon  pain  to.  for- 
feit for  every  such  barrel  or  other  vessel,  three  shiSings  and 
|i9ur>pence. 

'^  The  wardena  of  the  mystery  of  Coopers  in  London, 

taking 
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takingtrith  t3wm  an  oflker  c^  tbe  nnyor's,  shall  have  power 
to  search  apd  gauge  all  such  barrels  aod  other  vesseb  to  be 
made  for  ale,  beer,  and  soap,  to  be  put  to  sale  in  London, 
and  within  two  miles  without  the  suburbs ;  and  to  mark  every 
■uch  barret  and  other  vessel  with  St.  Anthony's  cross.  The 
same  wardens  ta  have,  for  the  search  and  gauging  of  every 
cuch  barrel  and  every  other  vessel,  one  &rthing  of  tbe  awnen 
or  makers;  and  shall  have  anthority  to  retam  every  such 
vessel  as  they  shall  so  gauge  and  mark,  until  they  be  satisfied 
thereof.  And  in  case  they  shall  find  any  of  tbe  said  vessels 
defective,  tbey  may  seize  and  retain  every  such  vessel,  and 
cause  the  game  to  be  re-marked  or  amended,  or  ebe  to  be 
burned." 

Near  this  ball,  on  tbe  saute.side  of  the  street,  stands  the 
parish  church  of 

SAINT  MICHAEL  BASSISHAW. 


THE  rectory  is  of  very  remote  foundation ;  for  it  appears 
that  the  church  was  dedicated  about  the  year  1 140,  and  that 
it  was  then,  and  continued  to  be  in  the  presentation  of  the 
prior  and  canons  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  West  Smithfield  ; 
though  the  register  of  l^ndon  gives  no  name  of  its  rector 
before  Ralph  deWaltham,  who  died  in  the  year  1327,  at 
which  time  the  presentation  was  in  Henry  Bodyke,  citizen 
of  London.    But,  about  a  hondred  yens  after,  it  fell  to  the 

dean 
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dean  and  chapter  of  St.  {^aufs,  who  have  continued  pftrons 
to  the  present  time. 

The  original  church  is  recorded  to  have  been  beautiful ; 
but  it  became  ruinous  before  the  year  1460,  when  it  was  re« 
built;  and  that  church  continued  till  the  fire  in  1666  entirely 
consumed  it  and  all  its  monuments,  and  made  way  for  the 
present  structure,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  brick,  strengthened 
with  rustic  work  at  the  corners;  and  the  body  is  well  enlight- 
ened by  a  single  series  of  large  windows:  at  the  east  end^ 
where  the  top  is  terminated  by  an  arch,  are  three  windows^ 
one  of  them  tall  and  upright,  is  bricked  up;  the  two  others 
circular :  the  pillars  are  Corinthian ;  here  is  also  a  good  organ. 
The  steeple  is  a  tower,  crowned  with  a  turret,  from  which 
rises  a  kind  of  spire.  It  was  begun  in  1676,  and  finished  in 
1679. 

The  length  of  this  church  is  seventy  feet,  the  breadth  fifty^ 
height  forty-two,  and  the  tower  seventy  five  feet. 

Burials  in  the  old  church,  according  to  Stow: 

Sir  James  Yarford,  lord  mayor  of  London,  15199  ^>^om 
which  time  the  mayors  were  usually  knighted. 

Sir  John  AylifFe,  surgeon  and  sheriff. 

Nicholas  Bakhurst,  sheriff. 

Sir  Wolston  Dixie  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
1585. 

Sir  Leonard  Holy  day,  lord  mayor,  1605,  when  the  Gun- 
Powder  treason  was  happily  discovered. 

Sir  John  Gresham,  lord  mayor,  1574. 

Modern  Monuments: 

On  a  grey  marble  grave  stone,  near  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  this  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sir  Rowland  Aynsworth,  kfiight,  wha 
departed  this  life  the  14lh  of  January,  1702,  in  the  49th  Year  of  his 
Age. 

On  a  grey  marble  stone,  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar-raii, 
an  inscription,  in  memory  of  Paris  and  Elizabeth  Slaughter. 

On  a  grey  marble  grave  stone,  at  the  ctaai  end  of  the  mid- 
dle aisle,  this  inscription : 

VoL,IlL    No.  €2.  Na  H.  S.  E. 
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H.  S.  E.  Edwardus  Smith.  A.  M.  ubi  per  viginti  &  septein  an* 
nos  Magistro  sao  Domino  Jesu  CHristo  cum  aequabili  &  Humillima 
Pietate,  reram  Divinaram  debiti  administratione,  concionibus  as- 
siduis  &  Exempio  Vitse  Fideliter  famulatus  est, 

Nemini  molestusi  omnibui  Charus;  Era!  enim  Ingenio  miti  & 
suavissimo,  Viduam  &  unicum  Filium  post  se  reliquit.  Externis 
rebus  satis  beatas.  Sed  intus  &  animo  miser^  Mosrentes.  Quippe 
erat  desideratissimus.  &  Marilus,  &  Pater.  Obiit  22  Octob.  A.  D. 
MDCCI.    ^tat.  suae  38*    His  arms  are  cut  on  the  stone. 

In  thb  church  is  also  interred  the  body  of  John  Ktrkmak, 
Esq.  alderman  of  Cheap  Ward,  and  sheriflT  elect  of  London, 
in  the  year  1780. 

This  gentleman,  during  the  above  troublesome  year,  when 
almost  every  one  was  afraid  of  doing  his  duty,  headed  a  body  of 
young  citizens,  afterwards  denominated  The  London  Asso- 
ciation, and  eventually  preserved  this  great  and  opulent 
city  from  the  destruction  of  an  infatuated  banditti. 

Mr.  Alderman  Kirkman^s  illness  originated  with  a  violent 
cold,  caught  when  he  headed  the  city  volunteers  during  se- 
veral rainy  nights ;  the  cold  brought  on  a  brain  fever,  which 
terminated  in  his  dissolution,  at  Margate. 

The  death  of  so  worthy  a  citizen,  when  the  suffrages  of 
his  fellow  citizens  had  elected  him  member  of  parliament, 
was  a  shock  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  A  public 
funeral  was  appointed  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  the 
greatest  concourse  of  people  almost  ever  known  were  assem- 
bled early  in  the  afternoon  in  all  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  pass,  from  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George's 
Fields  to  the  church.  About  four  o'clock  the  corpse  arrived 
at  the  Obelisk,  where  it  was  received  by  the  horse  and  foot 
London  Association ;  the  procession  then  began  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Four  staff-men  on  horseback. 

London  Foot  Association ;  their  arms  reversed. 

Trumpets  sounding  the  Horse  Dead  March. 

A  quarter  master. 
Twelve  light  horse  volunteers. 
An  officer.. 
Board  of  feathers.  . 

PaU 
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Pall  bearers.  Pall  hearers. 

Mr.  Fulham.  Hearse  Mr.  Barkleigb. 

Mr.  Dunlop.  with  escutcheons  Mr.  Ewer. 

Mr.  Watson.  and  trophies.  Mr.  Grove. 

Band  of  music,  playing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

An  oflker. 

The  chief  moumer^s  coach. 

Three  other  mourning  coaches. 

Lord  mayor^s  coach. 

Aldermen's  coaches. 

Coaches  of  the  election  committee. 

Sundry  carriages  with  friends  of  the  deceased. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to  Black-friars  Bridge, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  associations  of  the  different 
wards  of  the  city,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  AIsop,  Crosby, 
Sawbridge,  Lewes,  Plomer,  Hayley,  Newnham,  Clark, 
Hart,  Wright,  Pugh,  Sainsbury,  Kitchen,  and  Burnell,  in 
mourning,  and  their  coachmen  and  footmen  with  black  silk 
hat-bands;  also  by  Mr.  Kirkman's  committee,  in  deep 
mourning,  in  four  coaches.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
(the  music  playing  in  a  solemn  manner)  up  Ludgate  Street, 
round  St.  Paul's,  through  Cheapside,  King  Street,  to  the 
end  of  Basinghali  Street;  at  which  place  the  coffin  was  taken 
out  of  the  hearse,  covered  with  a  pall  ornamented  with  es- 
cutcheons, and  the  gorget,  shash,  and  white  wand  laid  upon 
it.  The  London  Horse  Association  dismounted,  and  some  of 
them  assisted  as  pall  bearers.  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
&c.  also  alighted  at  the  same  place,  whence  the  cavalcade  on 
foot,  went  to  St.  MichaePs  church,  where  they  arrived  about 
six  o'clock.  The  London  Foot  Association  lined  the  street, 
and  when  the  funeral  service  was  ended,  fired  three  volliesover 
the  grave.  Mr.  Kirkman  was  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age, 
though  he  had  been  an  alderman  twelve  years;  having  been 
elected  on  the  decease  of  Sir  Samuel  Fiudyer,  in  February 
1768. 
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Benefactors  to  the  Parish. 

Given  m  Per  4m. 

money.  for  ever. 

1575  Lady  Ann  Bacon         -        -  £S  -  /I4  0  0 

15S5  Mr.  John  Storey,  in  bread  0  -  2  0  0 

1587  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  in  bread  0  *  2  12  0 

1592  Sir  Wolston  Dixie              -  10  .  3  6  8 

1608  Mrs.  Cicely  Sioll,  in  bread  0  •  3  0  0 

1625  Alderman  Elkyo,  in  bread  Q  •  2  12  0 

1630  Mr.  John  Bank^  deputy      •  O  •  2  0  0 

1632  Mr  John  Lock  gave  to  Chri$^  Hospital  the 

maintenance  of  tvo  poor  children  from  this 
pariah- 

1633  Alderman  Baskerfield  *        0        -  2  10    0 

1634  Sir  Kobert  Ducy,  and  his  lady   70        -  0    0    0 
1647  Mr.  Kmanuel  Bird       -         •       V        -  6    0    0 

And  twenty  more  of  lesser  note. 
Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  situated 

GIRDLERS'  HALL: 

A>  handsome  and  convenient  building,  finished  in  168 1» 
veil  wainscoted  within,  and  adorned  with  a  skreen  of  the 
Composite  order,  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  compaoy^ 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  27th  of  Menry  VL  on  the  6th 
of  August,  14VJ ;  and  were  re- incorporated  with  the  Pinners 
and  Wire*drawers  by  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1563,  by  the  name  of  *^  The  Master  and  Wardens  or 
Keepers  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  the  Girdlers  of  London,'* 
and  is  governed  by  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  a  court  of 
^istants;  it  is  also  a  livery  company. 

Turning  out  of  Basinghall  Street  at  London  Wall,  we  pro- 
ceed westward  to  Aldermanbury,  and  notice 

SIGN  COLLEGE. 

THE  plot  of  ground  on  which  this  college  was  erected^ 
bad  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  nnnnerv;  but  being  in  a 
state  of  decay,  WUliam  Elsyngti  citisen  and  mercer  of 
London,  founded  an  hospital  bearing  his  name,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  the  year  1329,  for  a  warden,  priest^  and 
one  hundred  blind  paupers.    It  was  afterwards  improved  into 

a  priory 
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^  priory  of  canons  regular  by  the  name  of  The  Priory  op 
St.  Mary  of  Elsykce,  the  founder  being  the  first  prior.  * 

Upon  the  dissolution,  31  Henry  VIII.  it  was  valued  ai 
193/.  l$s»  5d.  9nd  granted  to  John  Williams^  Esq.  after* 
wards  Sir  John,  and  ultimately  Lord  Williams  of  Thame; 
being  also  master  of  the  king^s  jewels,  who  converted  the 
hospital,  with  the  lodgings  of  the  prior  and  canons  into  a 
dwelling-house;  the  church-yard  he  transformed  into  a  gar- 
den plot,  and  the  cloister  be  reduced  to  a  gallery ;  whilst  the 
apartments  of  the  poor  blind  brethren  were  converted  to 
stabling  for  hors^.  During  Lord  Williams's  residence,  on 
Christmas  eve,  1541 ,  an  accidental  fire  broke  out  in  the  gal* 
lery,  which  burnt  with  such  fierceness,  that  the  whole  house 
and  other  buildings  were  consumed,  and  several  of  the  royal 
jewels  were  destroyed  and  embezzled. 

The  house  having  been  rebuilt,  Margerv,  daughter  of 
I^rd  Williams,  and  wife  of  Lord  Norris,  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  conveyed  the  whole  estate  to  Sir  Rowland  Hay- 
ward,  alderman  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  for  the  sum  of 
700/.  Sir  Rowland's  son,  Sir  John,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Robert 
Parkhurst,  alderman,  reserving  a  quit  rent  and  4/.  per  an^ 
nunif  left  by  his  father  to  the  poor  of  St.  Alphage,  for  ever. 

SiON  Collect,  built  upon  the  site  of  thie  hospital  and 
priory,  owes  it^  foundation  to  Dr.  Thomas  White,  vicar 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street »  who  directed  by 
his  will,  dated  October  1st,  1623,  that  3000/.  should  be  ap- 
plied in  building  a  college  for  the  use  of  the  Londoq  clergy, 
who  were  incorporated  by  Charles  L  by  the  name  of  "  The 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Sion, 
WITHIN  THE  City  of  London  ;''  and  for  almeshouses  for 
twenty  persons,  ten  men  and  ten  women.  For  the  endow- 
ment  of  which.  Dr.  White  left  1^0/.  per  annum^  of  which 
the  sum  of  120/.  fer  armum  was  appropriated  to  the  alms* 
houses;  and  the  remaining  40/.  to  the  support  of  the  common 
expenditures  of  the  college ;  out  of  which,  it  was  ordere4 
that  the  clergy  should  have  four  annual  dinners,  and  on  thosQ 
^ys  quarterly,  to  have  Latin  sermons. 

The  bishop  qf  |^n(lpD  m»  apppinted  visitpri  by  the  dha£- 

*}  ter; 
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ter ;  and  the  corporation  made  to  consist  of  a  President,  two 
Deans,  and  four  Assistants,  (to  be  chosen  on  Tuesday  three 
weeks  after  Easter,  yearly)  and  all  the  rectors,  vicars,  li- 
cenced lecturers,  and  curates,  within  the  city  of  London^ 
and  the  suburbs  thereof;  and  the  president,  deans,  and  as- 
sistants, were  appointed  governors  and  rectors  of  the  alms- 
bouses  and  alms-people,  and  to  elect  proper  objects. 

Dr.  White  not  living  to  see  the  foundation,  which  be  had 
intended  in  his  life  time,  completed,  left  the  execution  of 
his  benevolence  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Simpson,  rector 
of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  who  not  only  fulfilled  the  im- 
portant trust,  but,  at  his  own  cost  of  2000/.  added  a  spacious 
library,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  twenty-five 
feet  broad ;  and  erected  a  building  on  the  south  side  for  the 
residence  of  the  governors. 

In  the  year  1632,  the  corporation  fixed  on  a  common  seal, 
which  represented  the  Good  Samaritan,  with  this  inscription: 
Vade  et  sac  Similiter^  and  round  it,  Sigillum  Collegii  de 
Sio7if  Londini. 

The  books  were  given  by  various  benefactors,  and  parti- 
cularly a  great  many  were  brought  thither  from  the  old  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  1647.  But,  in  1666,  one 
third  part  of  the  books,  the  alms-houscs,  several  chambers 
for  students,  and  the  apartments  reserved  for  the  governors 
and  fellows  to  meet  in,  and  for  the  residence  of  the  librarian 
and  the  clerk,  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London, 
However,  this  whole  edifice  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  plain 
manner,  with  brick-work;  and  the  library  has  been  from 
time  to  time  improved  by  a  part  of  the  Jesuits  books  seized 
in  the  year  1679;  by  the  donation  of  Lord  Berkley,  who 
gave  half  of  his  uncle  Sir  Robert  Cooke's  books  to  the  li- 
brary;  by  several  legacies,  to  be  laid  out  yearly  in  books; 
by  a  great  number  of  private  benefactors ;  by  the  copies  of 
new  publications,  which  booksellers  are  obliged,  by  an  act 
of  the  tenth  of  queen  Anne,  to  give  to  this  library,  in  order 
to  secure  their  own  copy  right  and  property ;  and  by  the 
books,  which  has  been  some  time  a  custom^  given  by  every 
incumbent  within  the  city  and  suburbs,  upon  his  taking  pos- 
session 
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session  of  his  livings  who  presents  a  book  to  this  library  of 
at  least  ten  shillings  value.  For  the  care  and  preservation 
of  this  library,  there  is  one  librarian,  who  has  a  genteel 
apartment  at  the  south  side  of  the  college,  that  communicates 
by  a  door  with  the  library. 

The  Library  and  Hall,  which  were  repaired  and  beau- 
tified in  the  year  1800,  is  adorned  with  the  following  pic- 
tures: 

L  A  curious  piece  of  antiquity  bearing  on  one  side  the^ 
image  of  the  Deity,  with  the  following  Saxon  inscription: 
eco  svcD  KLPpx  ex  n.  On  the  other  side  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.*-*Probably  the  painting  of  an  altar  be- 
longing to  the  old  priory.* 

IL  Charles  L ;  a  very  melancholy  countenance. 

in.  **  Georgius  comes  de  Berkeley.*'  The  nobleman  wlw 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  library. 

IV.  "  Edwardus,  baro  de  Cherbury,  obiit  1678.'^ 

V.  "  Robertus  Cooke,  miles."  The  gentleman  who  was 
possessor  of  the  above  books. 

VI.  **  Samuel  Brewer,  armiger."  This  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  intended  that  Sion  Col- 
lege should  have  had  his  books;  but  his  intentions  were  frus- 
trated; and  it  was  not  till  after  a  suit  in  Chancery  that  they 
had  obtained  an  estate  which  he  had  bequeathed. 

VIL  "  Thomas  James,  S.  T.  P.  1627,  act.  57."  This  gen- 
tleman  was  the  first  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

VIII.  "  Thomas  James,  Typog'."  An  eminent  printer^ 
who  left  his  books,  by  will,  to  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
coUega  were  therefore  infinitely  obliged  to  his  widow,  for 
preferring  them  to  the  benefaction, 

IX.  "  Eleonora,  conjux  Thoraae  James." 

X.  '^  Tho.  Seeker,  archiep.  Cantuar.  1758,"  in  his  robes. 

XI.  "  Edmund  Gibson,  ep.  Lond.  1723:"  by  Vanderbank. 

XII.  '' Thomas  Tennison,  archiep.  Cantuar.  1691. 

XIII.  **  Hen.  Compton,  ep.  Lond.  1675." 

XIV.  A  wliole  length  of  Charles  11. 

XV.  ^*  Richard  Terrick,  ep.  Lond.  1761." 

XVL  <<  Thomas  Sherlock,  ep.  Lond.  1718.*' 

The 

*  Malcolm. 
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The  alms-bouses  are  built  under  the  library,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  square ;  ten  rooms  for  the  ten  poor  men,  witbin 
the  college ;  and  ten  rooms  for  as  many  poor  women,  with*- 
6ut  the  college  wall,  opening  into  Philip  Lane,  at  the  west 
side  of  the  college.  Four  of  these  alms-people  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  city  of  Bristol,  where  Dr.  White  was  born ; 
eight  by  the  Merchant  Taylors  company ;  six  by  the  pairisb  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  west,  where  he  was  minister  forty-nine 
years ;  and  two  by  St.  Gregory^s  parish,  in  which  he  lived 
twenty  years ;  except  any  of  the  kindred  of  either  of  his 
wives  should  appear,  who  were  first  to  be  c6nsidered ;  pro- 
vided they  did  not  exceed -four  at  a  time. 

The  principal  regulations  of  the  almsfolk  are,  that  they 
shall  attend  private  moi'ning  and  evening  prayers  daily,  re- 
gularly to  attend  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  church ; 
they  must  be  single  persons,  and  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age. 

The  front,'next  London  Wall,  as  well  as  pait  of  the  struc- 
ture next  Philip  Lane,  was  found  to  be  so  ruinous  and  un** 
safe,  that  it  was  taken  down  in  1800,  and  rebuilt  in  a  sub- 
i^ntial  manner. 

Opposite  the  college  is  a  small  burial  ground,  once  at- 
tached to  the  east  end  of  the  mother  «hurch  of  St.  Alphage, 
and  abuts  on  the  antient  city  wall.  The  cfaurch-yard  ^M 
next  the  street  is  guarded  by  buttresi^es ;  and  on  a  gate,  with 
a  pediment,  is  inscribed :  <*  This  gateway  was  er^ted  at 
the  proper  cost  and  charge  of  Ralph  Holbrook,  husband  to 
Elizabeth  Holbrook,  niece  to  Jeremiah  Copping,  gent,  who 
fieth  intotttbed  within,  A,  D.  1687.** 

Opposite  the  ends  of  Basinghall  Street,  and  Alderman- 
bury,  were  two  narrow  posterns  through  the  wall ;  the  pas-  ' 
sages  afe  now  widened  into  handsome  streets,    fn  Alder- 
ntanbui^y  Postern  is  a  neat  meeting  house  for  Protestant  Dis« 
senters. 

At  the  north-west  comef  of  ALD^RMAif^BUliY,  anti^ntly 
called  Gayspur  Lane,  stands  the  p«riib  church  of 
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THE  caDonised  prelate  to  whom  this  citurch  is  dedicated 
was  bishop'  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Danes  at  Grt«a- 
-nich^on  the  llth  of  April,  1014;  soon  after  which  a  church 
was  dedicated  to  bis  memory,  near  the  wall  by  CripplegatC' 
At  the  Dissolution  that  fabric  was  pulled  down,  and  con- 
Tcrted  tCf  a  carpenters*  yard.  The  south  aisle  of  the  priory 
church  belonging  to  EUing-spital,  was  appropriated  as  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Alphage;  the  north  aisle  having  been 
pulled  down,  and  a  frame  of  four  houses  set  up  in  its  stead. 
This  structure  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  but  had  notbiny 
to  recommend  it  to  notice. 

In  the  year  1*774,  the  church  was  declared  to  be  in  such  a 
decayed  and  dangerous  state,  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  rebuilding  it.  Mr.  now  Sir  Willtatn,  Suines, 
oilered  to  take  down  the  old  fabric,  and  construct  the'  new, 
for  tlie  sum  of  isao^  ;  his  ofler  was  accepted,  and  the  new 
church  was  opened  in  1'777.  It  consists  of  two  fronts,  one 
in  Aldermahbury,  the  other  facing  London  Wall ;  the  former 
consists  of  a  pediment,  supported  by  pillars,  a  Venetiaii 
and  other  windows.  The  latter  of  a  lotty  pediment,  sup* 
ported  by  oval  pillars ;  a  plain  window  and  doorcase.  The 
interior  is  without  pillarsi  and  devoid  oi  omaanent.  It  i* 
bowever  very  neat. 

The  onlv  particular  worth  trotice  in  the  church  is  the 
moDument  of  Sir  Kowland  Haywood,  Clothworker,  lord 
-mayor  of  L.oDdon,  in  1570,  and  1590,.  and  «.  benefactor 
to  the  parish,  on  the  north  wall. 

Vol.  m.     No.  <2.  Co  His 
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His  effigy  is  carved  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  one  wife 
and  eight  children  in  the  same  posture  at  his  right  hand,  and 
his  second  wife  and  eight  children  at  his  left ;  and  under  the 
image  of  Sir  Rowland,  is  the  following  inscription: 

Herelyeth  the  Body  of  Sir  Rowland  Hay  ward,  Kt.  twice  Lord 
Mayor  of  this  City  of  London  ;  living  an  Alderman  ihe  space  of 
SO  years,  and  at  his  Death  the  ancientest  Alderman  of  the  said 
City.  He  lived  beloved  of  all  good  men.  and  died  in  great  Credit 
and  Reputation  ihe  5th  day  of  Dec.  Ann.  Dom.  1593,  aRd  the 
56  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Elizabeth  : 
He  had  2  virtuous  Wives,  and  by  them  many  happy  Children. 

The  arms  of  the  Clothworkers  company  are  under  Ihe 

figures. 

The  monument  has  this  additional  inscription : 

«•  On  rebuilding  this  church,  in  1777,  this  monument  wms  re- 
paired and  beautified  at  the  expcnce  of  the  parish.  Sir  R.  Hay* 
ward,  having  been  a  liberal  benefactor,  this  monument  was  agaitt 
erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory." 

A  tablet,  on  the  same  wall,  is  dedicated 
«•  To  Benjamin  Russell,  common  council  man,  .17 15,  aged  4«. 
Mrs.  Christian  Russell,  his  widow,  1724..  And  Mr.  William 
Mblyneux,  of  Liverpool,  her  nephew,  1722.  aged  38.  Mrs. 
Russell,  surviving  her  husband,  disposed  of  her  e<tate  to  pious 
and  charitable  u^es.  To  the  repair  of  this  church,  100/.  To  the 
charity-school,  20/.  To  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of  clergy* 
men's  widows,  100/.  To  the  Wire-drawers  company;  a  silver 
lalver.  100/.  to  relieve  poor  widows.  And  to  Bethlehem  Hos^. 
pitol,  50/.  Be>ides  a  great  number  of  private  charities.  Grant 
them,  O  Lord,  a  ble:tsed  resurrection." 

Among  the  eminent  ministers  of  St.  Alphage,  was  Thomas 
DooLiTTLE,  A.  M.  a  native  of  Kidderminster.  Mr.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  thought  him  a  promising  youth,  sent  him  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge ;  where  he  made  such  a  pro- 
ficiency in  learning,  a&  fully  answered  his  expectation. 
Having  succeeded  Mr.  Samuel  Fawcett,  in  this  living,  in 
the  year  1643,  he  continued  till  he  was  expelled  for  non- 
confqrmity  in  the  year  1662,  ^'  a  serious,  useful,  and  awak- 
ening preacher,  and  was  very  assiduous  In  catechising.** 

After 
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After  his  expukion  be  kept  a  private  academy  in  Monk  • 
well  Street,  which  afterwards  rose  to  be,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues, a  respectable  meeting-house ;  here  he  continued  to 
preach,  and  trained  up  several  ministers  of  copsiderable 
note.  He  published  books  of  practical  divinity  to  almost 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1707.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  meeting* 
house  in  London,  and  to  have  been  the  last  that  survived  of 
the  ejected  ministers.  His  **  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament,*' 
has,  perhaps,  been  oftener  printed  than  any  other  book  on 
that  subject ;  and  his  **  Call  to  delating  Sinners,"  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams.  '     f  ^" ,  ^^ 

At  the  eastern  entrance  to  Addle  Street,  is 

BREWERS'  HALL. 

The  entrance  to  this  handsome  structure  is  through  a. 
large  paved  court,  with  the  front  of  the  hall  on  the  north 
side,  composed  of  a  rich  basement  approaching  to  the  Tus* 
can  order.    The  upper  story  of  red  brick. 

The  Hall  Room  has  a  square  window,  dated  1774,  it 
bordered  with  ears  of  barley,  inclosing  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land; of  Richard  Piatt,  Esq.  benefactor,  1599;  Henry, 
lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  twice  master;  an  emblem 
of  the  branch  of  a  fig  tree,  with  red  fruit,  Dame  Alice 
Owen,  benefactress,  1614;  and  beneath,  the  arms  of  Sa- 
muel, lord  Hawley,  four  times  master. 

The  Withdrawing  Room  is  ornamented  by  a  large 
eastern  window,  in  which  are  the  arms  of  London,  and  of 
St.  Thomas  iBecket,  impaling  those  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  Three  oval  windows  on  the  north  side, 
are  also  filled  with  painted  glass. 

On  the  south  wall  is  an  oval  tablet,  embellished  with 
carved  work,  which  declares,  that  **  The  right  worshipfiil 
Sir  Samuel  Starling,  knight,  and  alderman  of  London,  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Brewer^s  Compiny,  did  wainscot  this 
parlour  in  the  year  1670 ;  the  said  Sir  Samuel  Starling  being 
,tben  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London." 

Oo  2  la 
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In  this  TMBi  are  the  portraits  of  James  Hicsson,  Esq.  in 
ft  scarlet  gowu  and  large  ruff.  Richard  Platt,  Esq.  1600 ^ 
aged  seventy-six.  This  gentleman,  who  was  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, founded  a  free  gramoiar  school  and  six  almshouses  for 
poor  women,  at  Aldenham,  Herts.  Dame  Alice  Owen, 
foundress  of  the  school  and  almshouses  at  Islington,  where 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  mention  of  her. 
Charles  I.  and  James  II. 

The  BREWERS  COMPANY,  were  incorporated  by 
Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1438,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Master^ 
and  Keepers  or  Wardens,  and  Commonalty,  of  the  Mystery 
or  Art  of  Brewers  of  the  City  of  London.'*  King  Ed- 
ward  IV.  not  only  confirmed  that  charter;  but  he  granted 
them  a  further  power,  to  make  bv-laws.  They  at  that  time 
bore  the  arms  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  impaled  with  their 
own  :  but  that  saint's  bones  being  taken  up  and  burnt,  and 
unsainted,  by  the  powers  in  being,  Clarencieux,  king  at 
arms,  A.  D.  1544,  separated  them,  and  gave  the  brewer's  a 
crest  in  lieu  thereof.  It  is  now  a  livery  company,  governed 
)>y  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  give  a  regular  history  of  thf 
London  breweries,  more  especially  as  they  have  already  beet^ 
mentioned  * ;  but  we  tbink  it  necessary  to  put  together  a 
few  notices  for  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject : 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  price  of  a  quar- 
ter of  £.    s.  d. 

Wheat  was  -  -  -  -        0    6    8 

Malt  from  -  -  •         45.  to  0    5    O 

« 

Oats         -  V  .  .  -        0    2    8 

Best  hops  ;)er  cwt.  r  r         .-        0    6    4 

In  August  1806. 

Wheat  .  ^  .  -  4    1  7 

Malt  .  •  •  •  3  IS  O 

Oats  «  •  *•  •  -  1  10  9 

Farnbem  bops,  per  cwt.  •  *  8    0  O 

•  Vol.  )I.  page  W. 

ta 
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In  t6e  beginning  of  king  William's  reign,  the  duty  on 
strong  beer  or  ale  was  Is,  $d.  per  barrel ;  on  small  beer, 
$d.  per  barrel.  The  brewer  then  sold  bis  brown  ale  for  16#. 
per  barrel,  and  the  small  beer,  which  was  made  from  the 
same  grains,  at  6s.  per  barrel.  These  were  mostly  carried 
from  the  brewbouse  by  the  customers,  and  paid  for  with 
ready  money  ;  so  that  the  brewer  entertained  but  few  ser« 
vants,  fewer  horses,  and  had  no  stock  of  ale  or  beer  by  him, 
but  a  trifling  quantity  of  casks,  and  his  money  returned  be* 
fore  he  paid  either  his  duty  or  his  malt.  The  victualler  then 
sold  ale  for  2d,  per  quart. 

Soon  after  the  wars  with  France,  farther  duties  were  im- 
posed on  this  commodity;  in  16S9,  a  tax  of  9d,  per  hBxrel 
more  was  laid  on  strong,  and  3d,  per  barrel  on  small ;  ia 
1690,  the  duty  was  advanced  2s.  3d,  per  barrel  on  strong 
beer,  and  9d.  per  b  irrel  on  small ;  and  in  1693,  more  duty 
was  laid  by  9rf.  per  barrel  on  strong  only. 

At  this  period  the  brewer  raised  his  price  from  I6s.  to 
165.  and  \9s.  per  barrel,  and  theyi«tualier  raised  his  price  to 
5^.  per  quart. 

In  queen  Anne's  reign,  during  the  French  war,  the  malt 
tax,  the  duty  on  hops,  and  that  on  coals,  took  place ;  the 
duty  on  malt  surpassing  that  on  hops,  the  brewers  endea- 
voured at  a  liquor  wherein  no  more  of  malt  and  hops  should 
be  used.  The  drinking  of  porter  then  became  to  be  en- 
couraged in  preference  to  ale.  This  beer,  when  new,  they 
sold  for  225.  per  barrel,  and  at  the  same  time  advanced 
tbeir  ale  to  I9s,  and  20^.  p^?' barrel;  but  the  people,  not 
easily  weaned  from  their  heavy  sweet  drink  in  general, 
drank  ale  mixed  with  beer  from  the  victualler,  at  2id.  to  2|^. 
per  quart. 

The  gentry  at  this  time  residing  in  London,  more  than 
they  had  done  in  former  times,  introduced  the  pale  ales, 
and  the  pale  small  beer,  they  were  habituated  to  in  the 
country  ;  and  either  engaged  some  of  their  friends,  or  the 
London  brewers,  to  make  for  them  these  kinds  of  drink. 
Affluence  and  cleanliness  promoted  the  delivery  of  them  in 
the  brewers  own  casks,  and  at  his  charge.    Pale  malt  being 
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dearest,  tbe  brewer  being  loaded  with  more  tax  and  more 
expence,  fixed  the  price  of  small  beer  at  eight  and  lOs.  per 
barrel,  and  of  the  ale  at  305.  pc^r  barrel;  the  latter  was  sold 
by  the  victualler  at  ^d.  per  quart,  and  uuder  the  name  of 
Thfopenny, 

This  little  opposition  excited  the  brown  beer  brewers  to 
produce,  if  possible,  a  better  sort  of  commodity  than 
})eretofore  had  been  made ;  they  began  to  hop  their  mild 
beers  more,  and  the  publican  started  three,  four,  some- 
times six  butts  at  a  time  ;  but  so  little  idea  had  the  brewer, 
or  his  customer,  of  being  at  the  charge  of  large  stocks  of 
beer,  that  it  gave  room  to  a  set  of  moneyed  people  to  make 
a  trade  by  buying  these  beers  from  brewers ;  keeping  them 
some  time,  and  selling  them  with  stale  to  publicans  for  25j. 
to  26^.  per  barrel;  bat  as  tastes  slowly  alter,  or  reform, 
some  drank  mild  beer  and  stale,  others  what  was  called 
Three  Threads y  3d.  per  quart ;  but  many  used  all  stale,  at 
4rf.  per  quart. 

On  this  footing  stood  the  brewing  trade  until  about  the 
year  1722,  when  the  brewers  conceived  that  a  mean  might 
be  found  preferable  to  any  of  those  extremes ;  which  was, 
that  beer  well  brewed,  from  being  kept  its  proper  time  and 
become  mellow ;  that  is,  neither  new  or  stale,  would  re- 
commend itself  to  the  public.  This  they  ventured  to  sell 
at  13^.  per  barrel,  that  the  victualler  might  retail  it  at  Zd. 
per  quart.  At  first  this  innovation  was  slow  in  making  its 
way,  but  in  the  end  the  experiment  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation ;  the  labouring  people,  porters,  &c.  found  its 
utility,  and  thence  came  its  appellation  of  Porter j  or  Entire 
Butt. 

From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
leign,  it  continued  at  the  price  of  3J.  per  quart,  Win- 
chester meaa(Ure ;  an  additional  duty  of  one  halfpenny  then 
took  place ;  during  the  late  administration,  it  was  raised  to 
4«(.  and  is  at  the  present  period  5d.  per  pot,  which  is  as 
much  as  the  price  of  five  gallons  of  ale  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  I. 

Th» 
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The  duty  on  malt  from  July  5,  1795,  to  the  same  period 
in  1786,  Rmounted  to  the  amaziog  sum  of  one  million  and  a 
half  of  money. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Strung  Beer  brewed  In 
London,  by  the  twelve  princijial  houses,  between  the  5th 
July,  1805,  and  the  5th  July,  rSOS. 

B»rreli.  Bairdi.' 

MeM  ...    1*7,349    F.  dhen    -       -       -      «4,*75 

Barclajr         -         .         .     183,539     *  Brown  and  Parry       -      57,104 
Hanbucy       -        .         .     125.820     Eliioit  -         -         -      45,943 

Whitbread    -         -        .     101,311     J.Calvert      -         -         -      36,4*4 
Shum  -        -        -      75,111     Clowei  -       -        ■      35,058 

Goodwin      -       .        ■      73,335    Bilej  •        -        •      31,175 

Returning  to  Aldcrmanbury,  tike  perambulator  arrives  at 
the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY,  ALDERMANBUUY. 


THE  first  foiindatiou  of  St.  Mary's  church  is  uncertain; 
but  we  are  informed  by  Stow,  that  Sir  William  listfield, 
linight  of  the  Bath,  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1437, 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  that  fabric. 

*  Owing  to  repain  and  impmvetnenti  goiag  oa,  and  which  are  nel 
yet  compleated,  ttui  houK  hai  brewed  but  Uub  bmha  thaa  hair  the 
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He  also  built  the  steeple,  re^cast  the  bells,  and  gave  100/. 
towards  completing  other  irorks  of  that  church. 

The  structure  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  parochial  contribu^ 
tionin  163ft ;  but  being  demolished  in  1666,  the  present  was 
reconstructed  in  1677. 

It  is  a  stone  building,  with  a  tower  and  turret.  The  roof 
within  is  camerated,  covered  with  lead,  and  supported  by 
twelve  pillars  of  the  Composite  order;  and  paved  Avitb 
stone.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
body  of  the  church ;  and  the  apertures  for  the  windows  are 
well  placed. 

At  the  east  end,  fronting  Aldermanbury,  is  a  large  cor« 
nice  and  triangular  pediment ',  also  two  large  cartouches, 
and  pine-apples  of  carved  stone. 

The  inside  of  the  roof  is  adorned  with  arches  of  fret- 
work,  and  the  columns  with  an  entablament,  and  canta- 
liver  cornice. 

The  church  is  wainscotted  and  pewed  with  oak  ;  the  pulpit 
is  of  the  same  kind  of  timber,  with  enrichments  and  che- 
rubims. 

The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters,  en- 
tablature, and  open  circular  pediment.  Here  is  also  a  fine 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper^  by  Old  Franks,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Whitchurch,  clerk  to  the  Brewer's  Company. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  seventy-two  feet,  breadth 
forty-five,  altitude  thirty-eight,  and  that  of  the  steeple, 
consisting  of  a  tower  and  turret,  about  ninety  feet. 

Buried' ill*  the  old  church,  according  to  Stow,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Estficld. 

Sir  William  Brown,  mayor,  IJ07. 

Ralph  Woodcock,  grocer,  sheriff,  1590. 

DaiM  Maf  r  Gresham^  wife  to  Sir  John  Gresbath. 

Thomas  Digges,  Esq.  an  excellent  mathematician,  and 
general  scholar. 

Sir  Tho.  Hayes,   knight  baehelor,  loi^  tnayor  of  Lon^ 

don,  1614. 

Monuments  in  the  present  church.  A  neat  white  marble 
IM0i«Mnt,  lKl«rif0d  with  an  utn  htetweefr  t#6  cherobims^ 

tnahtlihgy 
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mantliiig)  death's  head/  voIutas>  flowerS|  fruity  and  other 
enrichments,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hack,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Beach,  of  Salisbury.  She  died  September 
20,  170*. 

A  handsome  white  marble  monument,  in  memory  of  Mr* 
Richard  Chandler,  haberdasher,  who  had  fined  for  alder^ 
man,  and  died  November  1691,  aged  eighty  .five  years. 

On  a  spacious  grave-stone,  is  an  inscription  : 

In  memory  of  Walter  Pell,  Esq.  alderman.  Ob,  an.  1675. 

A  plain  tablet,  "  In  memory  of  Joseph  Letherland^ 
late  of  this  parish,  M.  D.  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
sicians, one  of  the  physicians  to  the  queen,  and  some  time 
one  of  the  physicians  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  was 
born  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  A.  D.  1699,  and  departed 
this  life  March  31,  1764  ;  not  less  eminent  for  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  than  for  his 
knowledge  in  all  parts  of  polite  and  useful  literature.'' 

A  neat  variegated  marble  tablet,  with  a  pyramid  and  fu- 
neral vase,  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.  who  died 
Dec.  4,  1789,  aged  sixty  eight  years;  and  of  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  died  Feb.  12,  1782,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

A  pedestal  on  brackets,  above  which  is  represented  a 
beautiful  female  figure  seated  on  a  gun  ;  her  hands  crossed 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  fractured  rostral  column.  This  monu- 
ment, most  admirably  executed  by  Dominico  Cardelli,  of 
Rome,  in  1789,  is  thus  inscribed : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Smith,  lieutenant  in  the 
iiavy  of  Great  Britain  ;  who  discharged  the  active  duties  of  au 
officer  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  gave  vigour  (o  military  difcipline  by 
the  force  of  his  own  example,  and  taught  mankind  that  valour^ 
tempered  with  humanity,  is  the  true  characteristic  of  a  British 
seaman. 

''  The  memorable  actions  in  the  western  world,  where  France 
disputed  with  England  ihe  empire  of  the  sea,  under  her  favourite 
commanders,  D'Estaign,  De  Ouichen,  and  De  Grasse,  bear  tes- 
timony to  his  merit  in  this  subordinate  station*  His  admiral  was 
preparing  to  confirm  it,  by  raising  him  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  fleetf 
when  he  was  unfortunately  drowned*  off  Statea  Island,  in  fime-^. 
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rica;  and  left  his  country  (o  deplore  his  loss,  at  the  moment  in 
whicli  she  fondly  wished  to  have  rewarded  his  services,  SepU  7, 
1782,  aged  24  year*." 

Here  were  also  buried  bishop  Hopkins,  1690.  George 
lord  Jeffreys,  baron  of  Wern,  1693,  who  baring  been 
privately  interred  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  for  hi^ 
malpractices,  his  relations  made  interest  to  have  him  removed' 
here:  the  coffin  was  in  perfect  preservation  a  few  years  since, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  furniture.  Lord  Jef- 
freys, his  son,  1702,  this  rake  was  the  person  who  acted  so 
shamefully  with  respect  to  the  funeral  of  Dryden.  Sir  Ro- 
bert CoLBROND,  1709.  Sir  Cleve  Moore,  1729  Sir 
Joseph  Edmunds  Moore,  1732.  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy^ 
1755.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hawley,  1776.  Samuel  lord 
Hawley,  1790. 

Among  the  eminent  clergymen  who  were  curates  of  this 
church  were  Edmund  Calamy,  B.  D.  Cambr.  born  in 
tx)ndon,  in  the  year  1600;  having  gone  through  his  acade- 
mical degrees,  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  St.  Edmund^s 
fiury,  Suffolk,  where  he  continued  ten  years,  when  Robert 
earl  of  Warwick  removed  him  to  Rochford  in  Essex ;  here 
be  continued  till  1639,  when  he  was  elected  and  continued 
curate  of  St.  Mary  till  he  was  ejected  by  the  Uniformity  Act, 
after  the  Restoration.  Setting  aside  the  opposite  opinions 
respecting  his  character,  we  shall  adopt  the  moderate  one  of 
Mr,  Granger:  **  His  natural  and  acquired  abilities  qualified 
him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  presided  over 
the  city  ministers  in  their  meetings;  was  the  most  active  of 
their  members  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was,  in  effect, 
the  Baxter  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  his  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  practical,  are  not  so  numerous  as  Baxter's. 
He  was  pne  of  the  writers  against  the  Liturgy ;  but  was  not 
so  captious  as  some  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  were  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  the  Te  JJeum^  and  *  correct  the  Mag^ 
nificaty  only  because  they  were*  used  in  the  service  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  He  dared  to  censure  the  conduct  of  Croca^ 
well  to  his  fiace)  and  was  never  known  to  be  intimidated  where 
be  thought  his  duty  was  concerned."  He  lived  to  see  Lon- 
don 
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don  in  ashes,  the  sight  of  which  hroke  his  heart :  He  was 
driven  through  the  ruins  in  a  coach,  and  beholding  the  de- 
solate condition  of  so  flourishing  i  city,  for  which  he  had 
so  great  an  aflection,  his  tender  spirit  received  such  im- 
presbionsy   as  he    could    never  wear   off;   he  went  homCy 
and  never  left   his  chamber,  but  died  within  a  month,  i— 
Benjamin  Calamy,  D.  D.  son  of  the  former  by  a  second 
wife,  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IL     In  J  677  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Simon  Ford  as  minister  of  this  church;  and 
was  afterwards  preferred  to  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  in  which 
he  died,  to  the  regret  of  all  that  knew  him,  in  January,  1686. 
Nicholas  Stratford,  D.  D.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxon, 
was  warden  of  Manchester,  and  dean  of  St.  Asaph.    He  was 
nominated  by  William  III.  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  was  consecrated  at  Ful- 
ham,  in  1689.      EaEKzsL  Hopkins,  D.  D.     This  prelate, 
the  son  of  an  obscure  clergyman  in  Devonshire,  was  a  cho- 
rister  of  Magd«ieQ  College,  Oxford,  and  usher  of  the  ad- 
joining school.     In  the  early  part  of  bis  life  be  inclined  to 
presbytery,  and  was  esteemed  among  that  class  of  Protei- 
tants  an  excellent  preacher,  a  cbaract^  he  well  deserved, 
and  in  which  lie  had  very  few  eqiMls.    John,  lord  Robarts, 
happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  so  taken  with  has  dia* 
course,  his  person,  and  his  manner,  that  he  retained  hioi  as 
his  chaplain,  when  he  was  sent  in  quality  of  lord  lieutenant 
into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  to  the  deanery  of  Bapboe* 
When  that  nobleman  was  recalled,  be  so  strongly  recoai^ 
Oiended  Mr.  Hopkins  to  Lord  Berkeley,  his  successor,  that 
he  was  soon  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Raplioe,  whence 
be  was  preferred  to  London-Derry.     During  the  war  onder 
the  eotrl  of  Tyrconnd,  at  the  RevcAution,  he  withdrew  inta 
England,  and  was  chosen  curate,  of  St.  Mary's^  died  in  the 
parish  on  the  19tb  of  June,  1690,  and  was  buried  in  ths 
ehordi.   See  more  of  him  in  '^  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,** 
Edmund  Calam y,  D.  D.  succeeded  Mr.  Joshua  SoHth,  ia 
ITSl,  and  died  next  year. 
Passing  westward  up  Love  Lavb,  we  come  to  the  pariah 
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SAINT  ALBAN,  WOOD  STREET. 


IT  wu  Brat  founded  aboutthe  time  of  Athelstan  the  Saxon 
fcing,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  the  first  martyr  in  Eng. 
land,  about  the  year  of  Christ  930. 

Mr.  Weerer  in  his  antieDt  monuments,  and  Mr.  Fuller  in 
his  Church  History,  says,  Alban  su^red  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  Dioclesian,  which  was  about  the  year  300. 

Stow  informs  us  that  this  church  was  very  anUent ;  not 
only  from  the  dedication  of  it  to  St.  Alban,  from  the  manner 
-of  turning  the  arches  of  the  windows,  and  capiuls  of  the 
pillars,  (which  in  his  time  appeared  very  antique,  and  were 
about  to  be  taken  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,)  and  from 
the  Roman  bricks  which  were  intersperaed  among  the  stones 
of  the  building ;  but  also  from  the  probability,  "  that  it  was 
at  least  c^  as  antienf  standing  as  king  Adelstan  the  Saxon, 
who  began  his  reign  abo6t  924,  and,  as  tradition  says,  had 
his  house  at  the  east  end  thereof;  and  having  a  door  into 
Adel  Street,  in  this  parish,  gave  name  to  the  said  street, 
which  in  all  antient  evidences  is  written  King-Add  Street. 
One  great  tower  of  this  house  was  then  remaining  to  be  seen 
at  the  north  corner  of  Love  Lane,  as  you  come  from  Alder* 
-  .  manbury; 
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fnanbury ;  whicli  tower  was  of  the  veiy  same  stone  aD4  man- 
•ner  of  building  with  St.  Alban's  church." 

As  a  corroboration,  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Life  of  St.  AU 

ban,  p.  50,  says,  *'  that  in  the  time  of  Paul,  the  fourteenth 

-abbot  of  St.  Albans,  A.  D.  1077,  there  were  many  churches 

in  London  belonging  to  that  abbey,  of  which  this  was  one, 

the  donation  of  which  he  changed  for  the  patronage  of  an« 

•other  with  the  abbot  of  Westminster.     It  is  said  there  to  be 

*  the  chapel  of  king  Offa^  whose  royal  palace  was  contiguous 

to  it;  but  through  the  carelessness  and  sloth  of  his  succes* 

sors,  was  by  the  unjust  seizing  or  encroaching  thereon  bj 

7ieighbouring  citizens,  reduced    (though  still  retaining  its 

antient  liberty)  to  a  small  house." 

The  church,  which  was  old  and  shattered,  was  rebuilt 
Anno  1634,  and  being  consumed  by  the  dreadful  fire  in  tha 
year  1666,  was  re-erected,  and  finished  in  the  year  1685. 

The  building  both  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  this  church 
is  of  the  Gothic  order.  It  is  wainscoated  round  with  Norway 
oak. 

There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  the  front 
of  which  is  large  bolection,  with  raised  pannels,  in  which  is 
a  very  good  organ,  also  a  door  case  and  a  spacious  arch  un- 
der the  gallerj',  opening  into  the  nave  of  the  church. 

The  pulpit  is  finely  carved  in  imitation  o'f  fruit  and  leaves; 
the  80und*board  is  a  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
cornier,  adorned  with  cherubims  and  other  embellishments; 
the  inside  is  neatly  veneered. 

-  The  altar-piece  is  highly  ornamented,  and  consists  of  four 
colunms,  fluted,  with  their  bases,  pedestals,  entablature, 
and  open  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order;  over  each  co- 
lumn, upon  acroters,  is  a  lamp  with  a  gilded  taper:  above 
the  cornice  are  the  arms  of  England,  with  the  supporters^ 
helmet  and  crest,  richly  carved  under  a  triangular  pediment, 
lind  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  these  ornaments  are  two 
large  cartouches,  carved  in  fine  wainscot. 

The  church  is  well  pewed  with  oak ;  here  are  also  two 
large  brass  branches,  and  a  neat  marble  font,  enriched  with 
fherubiiQs,  &c. 
:  3  The 
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The  tower  is  of  stone,  built  square;  the  eight  acroterial 
pinnacles  are  of  the  GotJiic  order.  The  altitude  of  the  tower 
is  eighty- fire  feet  and  a  half;  to  the  top  of  thepiaoacles 
ninety-two  feet. 

The  church  is  in  length  about  sixty-six  feet,  breadth  fifty^ 
lune,  and  in  height  thirty-three. 

In  Stow^s  time  here  were  the  monuments  of  Sir  Richard 
Illingworth,  baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Thomas  Catworth^ 
mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1443 ;  John  Woodcock,  majror 
of  London  in  the  year  1405 ;  and  of  Thomas  CbaltoUi  mayor 
jtrnio  1550. 

Sir  John  Ch£KE,  preceptor  to  Edward  VL  with  this  iiv^ 
scription : 

Doctrinde  Lutaen  Chbcvs  viUeq  Magtsler« 

i^urea  naturie  fabricsi  morte  jacet. 
Non  erat  i  multis  unus,  ted  praeslitit  unns 

Omnibus,  &  Patriae  flos  erat  ilie  suae : 
Gemma  Britanna  fuit,  tarn  magnum  nulla  tulenmd 

Tempera  Thesaurum,  tempera  nulla  ferent. 

He  also  says: 

Hie  jacet  Tom  Short-hose^ 

Sine  Torobe,  sine  Sheete,  sine  Riches  ; 
Qui  vixit  sine  Gowne, 
Sine  Cloalce,  sine  Shirt,  line  Breeches. 

The  patronage  of  this  rectory  wais,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  in  the  master,  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hospi« 
tal  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  and  so  it  continuied  till  the 
foundation  of  Eton  College  by  Henry  VL  when  the  presen- 
tatton  was  transferred  to  the  protest  and  fellows  of  that  coU 
lege,  in  which,  after  very  little  interruption,  it  still  conti» 
Bues» 

Among  the  ractors  of  eminence,  we  record  William 
Watts,  D.  D.  a  native  of  Lynn  inl4orfolk,  and  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  who  having  improved  his  education 
by  travel,  became  master  of  several  languages,  and  an  ad-* 
mirable  critic  and  divine.  Charles  L  appointed  him  one  of 
bis  chaplains;  he  was  also  chaplain  to  th<i  earl  of  Arundel, 
general  of  the  Scottish  expedition  in  1639t    He  was  after* 

wards 
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xfztis  prebendary  of  Wells.  But  being  sequestered  from  this 
benefice,  plundered,  and  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  himself  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  then 
retired  to  the  king,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  prince 
Rupert;  was  present  with  him  in  all  the  battles  which  he 
fought  with  the  Parliamentarians,  and  attended  hinr  at  the 
blockade  of  Kinsale,  where,  being  seized  with  a  distemper 
that  baffled  medical  assistance,  he  died  and  was  buried  there 
in  1 649.  He  was  distinguished  by  Vossius  as  *^  DocHssvmus 
et  Clarissimus  WatsitiSj^  and  **  qui  optime  de  Historia  me^ 
ruit/^  &c.  He  greatly  assisted  in  Spelman^s  Glossary,  and 
42orrected,  added  considerable  notes  to,  and  published  Mat- 
thew Paris^s  Historia  Major,  1640.  He  was  also  editor  of 
several  other  learned  works,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  in  Wood*s 
Athense  Oxoni. 

Pursuing  the  route  down  Wood  Street,  eastward  is 
Addle  Street,  of  which  a  sufficient  account  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.* 
,In  this  street  is 

PLAISTERERS*  HALL, 

a  handsome  building,  and  formerly  appropriated  as  the  hall 
for  the  Pinners  Company.  It  has,  however,  been  of  late 
years  rejited  as  a  dancing  school,  music  room,  &c. 

The  PLAISTERERS  COMPANY  is  the  fcn-ty-sixth  upon 
the  city  list,  incorporated  on  the  18th  of  March,  1501,  by 
king  Henry  VII.  by  the  name  and  stile  of  "  The  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  blessed  Mary  of 
Plaisterers,  London/*  Which  charter  was  confirmed  19 
Car.  n.  onrthe  11th  of  June,.  1667.  The  present  govern- 
ment of  this  company  is  in  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a 
court  of  assistants.     It  also  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  livery. 

In  Wood  Street,  near  Silver  Street,  is 

PARISH  CLERKS'  HALL. 

The  COMPANY  of  CLERKS,  commonly  termed  Parish 

Clerks  were    incorporated  Anno  1232,    in    the    17th  of 

Henry  III.  and  confirmed  by  several  succeeding  kings;  they 

consist  of  a  master,  two  wardens  and  seventeen  assistants,  as 

governors, 
♦  Vol.  L  p.  47, 
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igovernors,  besides  one  bandred  and  fifteen  otbers^  admit* 
ting  one  to  each  parish ^  though  there  are  not  altogether  so 
many. 

They  publish  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  which  aiso  shew  the 
numbjcr  of  christenings ;  with  which  bills  any  one  may  be 
served  weekly  for  an  annual  compliment.  They  also  publish 
at  Christmas  a  yearly  bill ;  and  present  an  account  of  all  the 
christenings,  diseases  and  casualties,  &c.  weekly  and  yearly^ 
to  the  king. 

The  antient  hall  of  this  company  was  near  Little  St.  He« 
len's,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  and 
here  they  had  seren  almshouses  for  widows.  ''  Unto  this, 
fraternity  men  and  women  of  the  first  quality,  eccl^iastics, 
and  others,  joined  themselves."  Among  the  privileges  of 
the  company,  granted  by  subsequent  charters,  were,  that 
they  should  be  exempt  from  all  parish  offices  in  the  parish 
in  which  they  officiated,  but  in  no  other.  They  were  al« 
lowed  to  have  a  printing  press  in  their  common  hall,  for 
printing  their  general  and  weekly  bills  of  mortality ;  and  a 
printer  for  that  purpose,  to  be  appointed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The^^  were  empowered  to  administer  an. 
oath  to  the  members  on  their  admission—^'  To  be  observant 
of,  and  obedient  unto,  all  such  wholesome  rules  and  orders 
made  or  to  be  made,  which  may  conduce  to  the  common 
profit  and  benefit  of  the  said  company  or  fellowship."  Be-. 
fore  this  oath  can  be  administered  to  one  newly  chosen  a 
parish  clerk,  it  is  necessary  that  he  procure  a  licence  under 
the  seal  of  the  bishop  of  London ;  upon  producing  which, 
the  next  court  day  he  may  be  sworn,  and  received  as  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Society  of  Parish  Clerks.  Notwithstanding,  if 
the  person  have  not  obtained  his  licence,  he  may  not  be 
refused  his  admittance,  provided  he  produce  a  certificate 
under  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  Eis 
election. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  parish  clerks  to  at- 
tend great  funerals ;  going  before  the  hearse,  and  singing, 
with  their  surplices  banging  on  their  arms,  till  they  arrived 

at  the  church. 
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They  had  also  public  festivals,  which  th^y  odebrated 
with  music  and  singing.  These  meetings  were  held  in 
Guildhall  college,  or  chapel.  On  the  eve  of  September  21, 
1560)  they  had  an  even  song,  and  the  next  day  a  com* 
munion,  whence  they  proceeded  to  dinner  in  Carpenter*! 
Hall.  In  1562,  on  the  11th  of  May,  they  again  kept  their 
communion  in  the  chapel,  and  received  seven  persons  into 
their  brotherhood ;  they  then  retired  to  their  own  hall  to  din* 
Der,  after  which  they  attended  '^  a  goodly  play  of  the  chil« 
4wen  of  Westminster,  with  waits,  regals,  and  smging.'* 

In  Silver  Street,  so  called  on  account  of  the  residency 
otf  silversmiths  formerly,  is  Silver  Street  Chapel,  which 
was  an  Independent  meeting  house ;  but  afterwards  occu-* 
pied  by  the  late  pious  Mr.  Thomas  Wills,  many  yearn 
preacher  at  Spa  Fields  chapel,  Clerkenwell. 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  the  site  of 

St.  OLAVE,  silver  STREET. 

This  was  a  rectory,  and  small  church  of  some  antiquity  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  when,  or  by  whom,  it  was  founded. 
It  was  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  at 
the  time,  and  long  before  the  fire  of  Loadoq  in  1666, 
when  it  was  destroyed :  so  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eaton,  present  to  this 
living  alternately.  Tlie  site  remains  now  only  as  a  burying 
place  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish. 

Jn  aatieiit  records  this  church  is  denominated  4$V.  Olave 
de  Mucwellj  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Mucwell,  or 
Mookswell  Street.  In  the  church  was  buried .  John  lord 
Darcy,  of  Cbich,  who  died  in  1593. 

This  parish  is  united  to  St.  Alban's,  but  it  still  maiotsiin^ 
«  separate  government  within  itself,  by  a  general  vestry,  two 
qburchwardens,  and  four  overseers  for  the  poor. 

MoNKswELL  Street.  The  fii:^t  objcK^t  of  atu^it^on  in 
this  street,  is  the  Meeting  House  in  Windsor  Court,  1% 
was  here  that  Mr.  Doolittle  opened  the  first  pi9S!^qtisg  pl^ce 
of  worship  in  London.  The  late  Dr.  James  Fprdyce,  autb^ 
<^  several  religious  and  useful  works,  preached  in  this  place 
<rf  worship  many  years. 
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On  the  spot  stood  Neville's  inn,  the  bouse  of  John  Ior<! 
Neville,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Edward  III.  Ralph 
Neville,  eari  of  Westmoreland,  died  possessed  of  it  in  the 
fourth  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  the  Erber  on  Dowgate  Hill*. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  continued  in  that  family  till  the  last 
earl  having  raised  a  rebellion  against  queen  Klizabeth,  was 
exiled,  and  died  in  obscurity  and  poverty  in  the  Nether- 
lands. His  property  in  England  was  confiscated.  Henry 
Windsor,  lord  Windsor,  was  the  next  possessor.  He  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Rivet,  knight ;  their 
daughter  Grissilde,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
in  1600.  Their  son,  Thomas,  lord  Windsor,  died  without 
issue,  1642;  and  the  eldest  daughter  having  married  Dixey 
Hickman,  Esq.  of  Kent ;  the  title  of  Windsor,  revived  in 
him,  by  favour  of  Charles  11.  and  from  them  are  descendedl 
the  earls  of  Plymouth. 

On  the  west  ^de  of  this  street,  near  the  centre,  is  situate 

BARBERS'  HALL. 

This  magnificent  building  consists  of  a  spacious  ball 
room,  court  room,  and  various  other  commodious  offices* 
The  grand  entrance  from  Monkswell  Street  is  enriched 
with  the  company's  arms,  large  fruit,  and  other  decora- 
tions. The  court  room  has  a  fret  work  ceiling,  with  a 
handsome  cupola  light,  and  is  also  adorned  with  the  follow^ 
ing  pictures : 

^  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  court  of  assistants,  in  one  fine 
piece,  by  Holbein. 

The  king  is  represented  in  his  robes,  sitting  on  a  chair  of 
state,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  a  ring  on  his  right  thumb, 
and  other  rings  on  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
with  which  he  holds  his  sword  of  state  erect,  resting  on  .his 
knee,  and  the  members  of  the  company  kneeling  on  each 
ade,  three  on  his  right,  eight  on  bis  left,  and  seven  more 
standing  behind  them.    Those  on  his  left  hand  are : 

.1.  John  Chambre,    his  majesty's  principal  physician, 
educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  af- 

*  Pennant. 
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terwards  warden^  M.  D.  at  Padua,  and  Oxford,  and  waa  in  holy 
orders,  dean  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Westminster,  where 
he  built  a  curioiis  cloister.  He  died  in  1549.  Linacre  calls 
him  **  observantissimus  paternitatis  suae  famulus.**  He  is 
represented  in  the  picture  with  a  cap  and  fur  gown,  and 
]arge  sleeves,  in  which  his  hands  are  wrapped. 

2.  William  Butts,  with  a  scull  cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
gold  chain  over  the  shoulder  of  his  gown.  He  was  phy-> 
sician  to  Henry  VIII.  and  was  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Phj'sicians,  as  '<  vir  gravis ;  ezimift  literarum  cognitione, 
singtilari  judicio,  summit  experientii,  et  prudenti  consilio 
Doctor.**  Being  a  friend  to  the  Reformation ;  he  invited 
Hugh  Latimer  to  court,  and  recommended  Dr.  Thirlby  to 
Cranmer,  by  whose  favour  he  became  successively  bishop 
of  Westminster,  Fly,  and  Norwich.  Fox,  the  martyro- 
logist,  and  bishop  Packhurst,  speak  highly  of  him.  He 
was  knighted  by  Henry,  died  Nov.  17,  1545,  and  buried 
in  Fulham  church.  His  conduct  respecting  the  degradation 
of  archbishop  Cranmer,  when  his  enemies  imagined  that  the 
king  had  forsaken  him,  is  well  pictured  by  Shakespere,  in 
the  play  of  Henry  VIIL 

3.  J.  Alsop,  with  lank  hair,  and  uncovered. 
On  the  king's  right  hand  are, 

4.  Thomas  V ycary,  with  a  gold  chain  over  the  shoulder 
of  his  gown ;  the  king  is  giving  the  charter  which  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand,  into  Vycary*s  hand.  <^  The  name  of  this 
person  deserves  recording,  as  the  author  of  the  first  anato« 
mical  work  in  the  English  language.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
London,  serjeant  suigeon  to  kings  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  and  chief  surgeon 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital." 

5.  John  Ailife.  .  His  character  is  best  known  from  his 
epitaph  in  the  church  0£  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  as  recorded 
by  Stow : 

In  Surgery  brought  up  In  youthp 

A  knight  here  lieth  dead  ; 
A  kntghtj  and  eke  a  surgeon^  such 

As  England  seld  hath  bred. 

Q  q  2  FtT 
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9iff  which  86  sdveratgne  gift  of  G&Sf 

Wherein  he  did  eitcell ; 
King  Henry  VIII.  callM  htm  to  eoort. 

Who  loT'd  him  dearly  well. 
King  Edward*  for  his  service  sake* 

Bade  him  rise  «p  a  knight ; 
A  name  of  praise*  and  ever  since 

He  Sir  John  Ailife  bight. 

lie  was  also  a  Blackwell  Hall  nwrchant,   and  sl^riff  of 
Ldtiddn. 

6.  N.  Symbon.  7.  E.  Haucan.  8.  J.  Momforde.  9.  J. 
Pzu.  10.  N.  Alcokb.  11.  R.  Fereis.  12.  13.  14.  W, 
TYLtV.  IS.  16.  17.  X.  Samson.  18.  The  other  numbera 
^t  without  names.  On  this  side  of  the  picture  is  the  follow-^ 
ifig  in  Roman  capitals : 

Hencio  octavo  opt.  max.  Regi  Angliae 
Frencia;  et  Hibernian*  Fidei  Defenso- 

ri,  ac  Anglicanae*  Hibemicseq. 
Ecclesiae  proximo  a  Christo  sapremo 

Capiti,  Societas  Cfairurgorum . 
Communibus  votis  haec  consecrat. 
Tristior  Anglomm  pestis  violaverat  orbem, 
Infestans  animos*  corporibusque  sedens ; 
Hanc  Deus  insignam  cladem  miseratus  ab  alio 

Te  medic!  munus  jussit  obire  boni. 
Lumen  Evangelii  fulvis  circumvolat  alis^ 

Fharmacon  adfectis  meniibus  illud  erit : 
Consilioq.  tuo  celebrant  monumenta  Galeni* 

Et  celeri  morbus  petlitur  oranis  ope. 
Nos  igitur,  supplex  medicorum  turba  tuorom, 

Hanc  tibi  sacramus  religione  domum, 
Muneris  et  memores  quo  nos,  Henricei  MUti, 
.  Imperio  optamas  maxima  queque  tuo. 

At  the  bottom,  in  the  centre,  are  the  arms  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  with  a  talbot,  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  and 
the  following  inscription : 

Nobilissimo  D.  D.  Ricardo  Boylb,  Comiti  de  Burling- 
TOK  &  Cork,  &c.  illustrissimi  Ordints  Periscelidis  Equiti,  ob  Am* 
phitheatrum  Anatomicum  summo  artificio  a  celeberrimo  archiecto 

Inigo 
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Ikigo  Jokes  ante  eentutn  annos  extructuiiiy  ¥eta«tate  labefacCuiBt 
pari  tngenio  summa  munificentia,  suis  cumtibus  reHiiutum,  hane 
Holbenii  tabulatn,  donaiionem  diplomatis  ab  Henrico  VIII.  Rege 
Angliae,  &c.  Societal i  Chyrurgorum  Londincu^ium  sua  matui  dati 
expffimeutaaif  in  eoniin  aula  adservatam* 

Humilitor  D*  D.  D. 
Societas  Chirurgorum  Iiondinenslum* 

Charles  II. 

Inigo  Jones^  by  Vandyke. 

Sarah)  Countess  of  Richmond,  most  beautifully  painted 
by  Sir  Peter  Leiy. 

Sir  Charles  Scabborough. 

This  eminent  person  was  educated  In  St.  Paurs  school^ 
and  admitted,  in  1632,  of  Caius  College,  Cannbridge; 
where,  having  taken  the  first  degrees  in  arts  in  1636,  he 
was  chosen  into  a  fellowship,  and  commenced  A.M.  16S9. 
Having  been  defigned  for  the  profession  of  pbysic,  be  ap« 
pUed  himself  to  the  preparatory  studies;  and  considering 
that  it  became  necessary  also  to  acquire  a  competent  know« 
ledge  of  the  matliemalics,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  bishop)  Seth  Ward,  and  they  mutually  assisted 
each  other  in  the  study  of  that  science ;  meeting,  however, 
with  some  insuperable  difficulties  in  Mr.  Oughtred's  **  Clavis 
Mathematica,"  they  made  a  joint  visit  to  that  author,  at 
his  living  at  Albury,  in  Surrey.  Mr.  Oughtred,  pleased  to 
see  these  ingenious  young  men  apply  themselves  to  such  ab* 
struse  studies,  ably  resolved  all  their  queries  ;  and  they  re« 
turned  to  Cambridge  complete  masters  of  that  excellent 
treatise,  and  they  were  the  first  who  read  lectures  on  the  sub* 
ject  in  that  university. 

Mr.  Scarborough  was  a  joint  sufferer  for  ttie  royal  cause, 
with  his  brother  student,  and  was  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship ;  he  then  withdrew  himself  to  Oxford,  entered  him- 
self  of  Merton  College,  and  was  incorporated  A.  M.  of 
that  university  June  23,  1646.  The  celebrated  Dr.  WiU 
liam  Harvey  was  then  warden  of  the  college,  and  being 
employed  in  writing  his  treatise  '^  De  Generattone  Anima* 
lium,"  gladly  accepted  of  Mr.  Scarborough's  assistance, 
2  t^'ho 
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urbo  also  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Cristopher  Wren,  the^ 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  College,  and  engaged 
him  to  translate  <^  Oughtred's  Geometrical  Dialling/'  into 
Latin,  which  was  published  in  1649.  Upon  leaving  Ox- 
ford, he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  settled  in  London,  prac- 
tised with  great  reputation,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  where  he  was  respected  as  a  person 
of  uncommon  talents.  In  1658,  by  the  special  appoint- 
ment  of  the  president,  he  introduced,  with  an  elegant 
Latin  speech,  the  marquis  of  Dorchester  for  his  admission 
into  the  coUeige.  He  also,  about  the  same  time,  began  his 
highly  celebrated  Anatomical  Lectures  at  this  hall,  which 
he  continued  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  was  the 
4irst  who  introduced  geometrical  and  mechanical  reasonings 
upon  the  muscles. 

.  Such  extraordinary  merit  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Charles  IL  who  conferred  on  him,  August  15,  1669,  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him  his  principal  phy* 
sician.  He  was  retained  in  the  same  honourable  occupa- 
tion by  James  II.  and  William  HI.  and  was  also  appointed 
physician  to  the  Tower.  He  died  highly  respected  and 
honoured,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  The 
i^orks  that  ht:  wrote  were,  ''  An  English  Translation  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  with  explanatory  Notes."  "  A  Trea- 
tise upon  Trigonometry,'*  "  A  Compendium  of  Lily's 
Grammar  ;'*  and  "  An  Elegy  upon  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley.'* 
Mr.  Ougbtred  speaks  thus  of  him  in  the  Preiace  to  his 
**  Clavis  Mathematica.*'-— ^rcd^^zV  K  alter  hortator  vchc^ 
mens  D.  Car.  Scarborough,  Doctor  Medicina^  suavis* 
simtis  moribus,  perspicacissimo  ingenio,  cujm  tanta  est  in 
Matkesi  solertia,  iC  supra fidemfelix  tenaxq ;  vienioria^  ut 
cmnes  Euclidts,  Archimedis.,  aliorumq;  ncnnuilorum  ex 
antiquis  propositiones  recitare  ordine  &  in  usum  prqferrc 
potis  sit  J  Kc. 

In  his  picture  at  this  hall, .  Sir  Charles,  dressed  in  the  red 
gown,  hood,  and  cap,  of  a  doctor  of  physic,  is  in  the  act 
of  lecturing,  with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  the  other  a  little 
stretched  out.    On  the  left  is  another  figure,  the  de^non. 

strati  n£r 
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stratiog  surgeon,  di*essed  in  the  livery  gown,  holding  up 
the  arm  of  a  dead  subject,  placed  on  a  table,  partly  co- 
vered with  a  sheet,  with  the  sternum j  (or  that  part  of  the 
breast  where  the  ribs  meet,)  naked,  and  laid  bare,  the  pec* 
tond  muscles  appearing.  Under  the  picture  is  the  following 
inscription : 

Haec  tibi  Scarburgi  Arrisius*  queis  spiritus  intut 

Corporis  humani  nobile  versat  opus. 
lUe  Opifex  rerum  tibi  rerum  arcana  reclusit^ 

£t  Nuroen  verbis  jussit  inesse  tuis. 
IlleDator  rerum  tibi  res  indulsit  opimas 

Atque  animum  indultas  qui  bene  donet  opes. 
Alterutri  vestrum  nemo  secundus  erit. 

Edward  Arris,  Esq.  alderman  of  London*  This  gen-' 
deman  gave  to  the  company  of  Surgeons  30/.  for  an  anato- 
mical lecture;  and  34/.  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to 
toth  yearly  for  ever. 

Thomas  Arris,  M.  D.  his  son,  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  justice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  and 
M.  P.  for  St.  Alban's,  1 66 1 . 

Nehemiah  Grew,  M.  D.  The  father  of  this  gentleman 
was  of  non-conforming  principles ;  he  sent  his  son  to  com- 
plete bis  education  in  foreign  universities,  in  one  of  wh|ch 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  but  being  resolved  to 
settle  in  Londori,  he  stood  candidate  for  an  honorary  feU 
lowship  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  admitted 
Sept.  30,  1680.  By  his  great  abilities  he  obtained  exten- 
sive practice,  and  bis  reputation  caused  his  election  as  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh,  Dr.  Grew  succeeded  him  as  secretary  to  that  society 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1677,  and  he  carried  on  the  publL 
cation  of  the  <<  Philosophical  Transactions*'  till  the  end  of 
February  1678. 

In  the  mean  time,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  council,  of 
July  18,  that  year,  he  drew  up  **  A  Catalogue  of  the  na« 

*  Dr.  Thomai  Arrit,  who  composed  the  inicriptioBi  WM  a  pbyticiaa9 
a  member  of  Brazen  Note  College,  Oxford,  &c. 
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tural  and  artificial  Rarities  belonging  to  the  Society."  This 
fgas  published,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Musieum  Regalis  So^ 
cietatis/'  &c,  17.61 ;  and  was  followed  by  ^'  A  compafative 
Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts/*  begun,  &c.  1681 ; 
and  the  '<  Anatomy  of  Plants,  &c."  1682.  After  this  he 
continued  to  employ  the  press  for  the  service  of  the  pubo- 
lic,  and  bis  own  reputation,  at  the  same  time;  since  be 
printed  several  other  treatises,  much  esteemed  by  the 
learned  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  being  mostly 
translated  into  Latin  by  foreigners.  Thus  be  passed  his 
lime  with  the  character  of  a  learned  author  and  able  prac- 
titioner in  his.  profession,  till  his  death,  which  happened  sud- 
denly on  Lady  Day,  nil. 

A  member  of  the  company,  in  an  alderman^s  robe  and 
chain ;  John  Frederick,  Esq.  barber  surgeon,  wi»  sheriff 
of  London,  1655;  Sir  Nathaniel  Heme,  and  John  Le* 
thulier,  Esq.  barber  surgeons,  were  both  sherifl^  in  1674. 
Probably  the  portrait  may  belong  to  one  of  ihose  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Lisle,  barber  to  Charles  IL  a  full  length. 

John  Paterson,  Esq.  clerk  to  the  company,  deputy  for 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  and  the  projector  of  a 
number  of  useful  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
London. 

The  Theatres  contained  four  degrees  of  cedar  seats,  one 
above  another,  in  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  roof  was  an  elip- 
tical  cupola ;  but  as  the  furniture  was  introduced  by  the 
Surgeona,  and  a  separation  between  the  two  companiea 
taking  place  in  the  reign  of  George  IL  the  theatre  was  en- 
tirely deserted,  and  taken  down  a  few  years  since.  The 
siite  is  covered  by  three  houses.  The  Kitchen  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  and  convenient  in  the  city. 

Barber's  Hall  is  one  of  the  works  of  that  great  architect 
Inigo  Jones,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  and  exhibits 
that  elegaqt  simplicity  which  characterizesall his  woiics. 

The  art  of  Surgery  was  anciently  practised  in  this  city 
•irfy  by  the  Barbers,  who  were  incorporated  by  letters  pa- 
tent granted  by  king  Edward  IV.  in  the  year  1461  j  and  in 

1512, 
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1512,  an  a8;  was  passed  to  prereot  any  persons  besides  the 
Barbers  practising  Surgery  within  the  city  of  London,  and 
seven  miles  round*.  At  length  several  persons,  who  were 
not  Barbers,  being  examined  and  admitted  as  practitioners 
in  the  art  of  Surgery,  the  parliament  united  them  in  the 
thirty- second  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIIL  by  the 
appellation  of  '<  The  Master  or  Governors  of  the  Mystery 
or  Commonalty  of  Barbers  and  SuitOEONS  of  the  City  of 
London ;  and  by  this  act  all  persons  practising  the  art  of 
shaving  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  intermeddle  with  that 
of  Surgery,  except  what  belonged  to  drawing  of  teeth. 
Thus  this  company  obtained  the  name  of  Barber  Surgeons, 
which  they  continued  to  enjoy  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  majesty  king  George  II.  when  the  Surgeons 
applying  to  parliament  to  have  this  union  dissolved,  were 
formed  into  a  separate  company ;  though  the  Barbers  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  hall  and  theatre,  and  were  consti- 
tuted a  body  politic,  under  the  name  of  *<  The  Master, 
Governors,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Barbers 
of  London.'*  It  is  a  livery  company,  and  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  a  master,  three  other  governors,  and  a  court  of  as« 
bistants. 

Opposite  to  the  hall  are  the  alms  houses  founded  by  Sir 
Ambrose  Nicholas,  knight,  salter  and  lord  mayor,  in  1575, 
for  twelve  poor  and  aged  persons,  rent  free.  They  have 
each  also  a  weekly  allowance  of  seven-pence,  and  every 
year  live  isacks  of  charcoal,  and  one  quarter  of  faggots, 
for  ever. 

Lamb's  Chapel  Court  takes  its  name  from  an  antient 
chapel,  situated  near  the  north-west  corner  of  London  Walli 
This  chapel  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  de- 
dicated to  St.  James,  and  was  distinguished  from  other  places 
of  worship  by  the  name  of  St.  Jameses  Chapel  or  ffer^ 
fiiitage,  upon  the  Wall ;  there  was  also  a  well  for  the  use  of 
the  religious,  whence  the  street  was  called  Monkswell  Street. 

*  We  have  given  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  Surgery  during 
The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Vol.  L  p.  1 13. 
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The  hermitage  was  dependent  upon  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Gerendon  in  Leicestershire,  who  kept  two  Cistertian 
monks  here.*  At  the  dissolution  by  Henry  VIIL  it  was 
granted  to  William  Lamb,  Esq.  a  rich  cloth  worker  of  Lon- 
don,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  his  house  and  other  appurte* 
nances,  with  lands  and  tenements  to  the  value  of  30/.  per 
annum  to  the  company  of  Cloth-workers,  for  paying  a  cler* 
gyman  to  perform  divine  service  of  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Frida3rs,  in  the  chapel,  and  to  relieve  the  poor. 

In  pursuance  of  the  will,  the  company  have  four  sermons 
preached  to  them  upon  four  principal  festivals  in  the  year, 
viz.  upon  the  feast  of  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  virgin 
Mary,  March  25 ;  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  June  24 ; 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  arch-angel,  September  29 ; 
and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle,  December  21.« 
Upon  which  days,  the  roaster,  wardens,  and  livery  of  the 
company  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  near  unto  the  chapel, 
whence  they  go  in  their  gowns  and  hoods  to  the  chapel,  and 
hear  a  sermon :  after  which  they  relieve  twelve  poor  men^ 
and  as  many  women,  with  \2d.  a  piece  in  money ;  and  once 
a  year,  viz.  at  Michaelmas,  give  to  each  of  them  a  frieze 
gown,  a  lockram  shift,  and  a  good  pair  of  winter  shoes,  fit 
for  their  wearing. 

Before  the  act  of  parliament,  which  confines  the  granting 
of  licences  to  such  churches  and  chapels  only  where  banns 
had  been  usually  published,  this  chapel  was  famous  for  pri- 
vate weddings. 

Hart  Street  crosses  the  north  end  of  Monkswell  Street, 
running  due  east  and  west  from  Cripplegate  to  the  north-west 
angle  of  London- wall:  in  which  is  a  charitable  foundation 
by  Mr.  Robert  Rogers,  leather-feller  and  merchant-ad ven  - 
turer,  for  six  anticnt  couple,  who  have  a  room  below  and 
another  above,  and  4/.  per  annum  each,  paid  by  the  city  of 
London.  They  who  are  eligible  into  this  house  must  be  free, 
and  have  no  charge  of  children.  This  charity  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  city. 

Continuing  to  London  Wall,  and  passing  a  dissenting 
meeting  house,  we  arrive  at 

CURRIERS' 
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CURRIERS'  HALL, 

THIS  is  a  plain  brick  building,  on  the  south  side  of  a 
small  court,  and  is  very  convenient  for  the  accooimodation 
and  business  of  the  company  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  the  court  room  on  the  first  floor,  is  a  screen  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  paintings  of  Plenty,  Justice,  and 
Temperance.  On  the  right  of  the  master's  chair  is  a  por- 
trait of  James  I.  and  on  the  left  a  picture  of  William  Dawes, 
Esq.  a  benefactor  to  the  company.  One  of  the  windows  on 
the  north  side  is  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  exhibiting 
the  king's  arms,  and  underneath  is  the  following  inscription: 
"  This  hall  was  new  built  and  glassed  in  the  yeare  1670. 
Anker  Hancock,  Master.  John  Winter,  John  Clark, 
gardens."     There  is  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice. 

The  CURRIERS  COMPANY  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity,  and  in  1367,  they  founded  a  guild  or  brotherhood  in 
the  conventual  church  of  the  White  Friars,  in  Fleet  Street. 
James  I.  incorporated  them  on  the  30th  of  April,  1605,  by 
the  stile  of  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty,  of 
the  Art  or  Mystery  of  the  Curriers  of  the  City  of  London." 
It  is  now  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court 
of  assistants. 

At  the  north  west  extremity  of  London  Wall  Street  stood 

CRIPPLEGATE; 

so  called  as  early  as  the  year  1010.  It  was  some  time  a  pri- 
son, to  which  such  citizens,  and  others,  as  were  arrested  for 
debt,  or  common  trespasses,  were  committed,  as  they  are 
now  to  the  Compters.  This  appeareth  by  a  writ  of  Ed- 
ward I.  in  these  words:  "Rex  vie.  London,  salutem.  Ex- 
gravi  querela  B.  capt.  &  detent  in  prisona  nostra  de  Cripples* 
gat  pro  X.  1.  quas  coram  Radulpho  de  Sdndxvico,  tunc,  custod. 
civitatis  nostras  London,  fif  7.  de  Blackwell  civis  recognit. 
debit,  &c."    See  Cripplegate  Ward,  in  Vol;  II. 

We  now  take  our  route  through  Fore  Street,  the  south 
side  of  which  is  built  on  a.regular  plan,  and  this  street  may 
now  be  considered  for  its  length,  breadth,  as  well  as  for  the 
elegance  anc|  uniformity  of  its  buildings,  one  of  the  best  in 
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the  city ;  the  passage  which  formerly  was  dangerous  for  car« 
riages,  and  the  bouses  filled  by  butchers,  cooks,  publicans, 
&c.  is  now  inhabited  by  respectable  tenants,  and  may  be 
approached  from  Cripplegate,  Aldermanbury,  Basinghall 
Street,  Coleman  Street,  &c«  with  the  same  ease  and  accom- 
modation as  any  other  place  of  traffic  in  the  city.  This 
street,  and  all  the  tract  from  Grub  Street,  as  far  as  Bishops- 
gate  without,  was  in  1560,  occupied  by  fields,  gardens,  and 
a  morass.  We  have  in  another  place  *  given  an  account  of 
it  in  the  time  of  Fitz  Stephen. 

Whitecross  Street  in  the  city  liberty,  is  a  good  street, 
end  has  among  its  buildings  The  Peacock  Brewhouse, 
the  Green  Yard,  where  strayed  cattle,  &c.  are  pounded, 
and  where  the  lord  mayor^s  state  coach  is  kept.  Adjoining 
are  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^s  Almshouses,  which  were  built 
here  in  place  of  those  which  formerly-  stood  in  Broad  Street, 
and  were  pulled  down  with  Gresham  College,  to  build  on 
the  site  the  Excise  Office. 

In  this  street  Henry  V.  founded  a  guild  of  St.  Giks, 
which  house  had  been  an  hospital  belonging  to  a  French  bro- 
therhood, by  the  name  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  And, 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  former  guild,  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  that  foundation  were  transferred  to  the  brotherhood  of 
the  new  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Here  also  formerly  stood  a  stone  cross ,  and  near  it  was 
erected  an  arch  of  the  same  material,  under  which  ran  a 
water-course  to  the  Moor.  This  being,  on  account  of  its 
narrow  current,  an  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants,  was  pre- 
sented at  an  inquisition  held  in  the  3d  year  of  Edward  I. 
The  jury  presented  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  the  prior  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  <^  whose  predecessors,  six  preceding  yean, 
had  built,  as  the  inquisition  ran,  a  certain  stone  arch  at 
Whjfte  Croyse^  in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate,  beyond  the  course 
of  a  certain  water  coming  down  from  Smithfield  del  Barbi* 
can,  in  that  ward,  towards  the  J/cior;  which  said  arch  the 
aforesaid  abbot  and  prior,  and  their  successors,  ought  to 
maintain  and  repair;  and  which  was  so  streight  that  the  water 
there  could  not  have  its  full  course^  to  the  annqjrance  of  the 

inhabitants.'* 
♦  Vol.  II.  p.  29. 
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inhabitants.*'     Hereupon  the  sheriffs  were  commanded  to 
distrain  the  said  abbot  and  convent  to  mend  the  said  arch. 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  street  stood  a  conduit,  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  Highbury,  by  John  Mid- 
dleton,  one  of  the  executors  to  Sir  William  Estfield.  The 
inhabitants  castellated  it,  at  their  joint  expence^  in  1483. 

Grub  Street.  The  name  of  this  street  is  proverbial  for 
the  supposed  residence  **  of  authors  of  the  less  fortunate 
tribe,  and  the  trite  and  illiberal  jest  of  the  more  favoured."^ 
But  it  was  here  that  honest  Jorn  Fox,  compiled  most  of  his 
**  Martyrology,*'  and  we  rather  think  that  here  also  the  in- 
genious John  Speed  formed  his  Chronicle,  and  Daniel  de 
Foe,  his  publications. 

A  remarkable  seclusion  from  the  world  took  place  in  Grub 
Street,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Welby,  Esq.  This  gentle- 
man  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  where  he  had  an  estate  of 
above  1000/.  per  annum*  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman.  Having  been  a  com- 
petent time  at  the  University  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  he  com- 
pleted his  education  by  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  was 
happy  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  friends,  and  indeed  of 
all  that  knew  him,  as  his  heart  was  warm,  and  the  virtues  of 
it  were  conspicuous  from  his  many  acts  of  humanity,  bene- 
volence, and  charity. 

When  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  his  brother,  an 
abandoned  profligate,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life  with  a 
pistol,  which  not  going  off,  he  wrested  it  from  the  villain's 
hand,  and  found  it  charged  with  double  bullet.  Hence  he 
formed  a  resolution  of  retiring  firom  the  world  j  and  taking  a 
house  in  this  street,  he  reserved  three  rooms  for  himself;  the 
first  for  his  diet,  the  second  for  his  lodging,  and  the  third 
for  his  study.  In  these  he  kept  himself  so  closdy  retired, 
that  for  forty -four  3^ears  he  was  never  seen  by  any  humaa 
creature,  except  an  old  female  servant  that  attended  him, 
who  had  only  been  permitted  to  see  him  in  some  cases  of 
great  necessity.  His  diet  was  constantly  bread,  water  gruel^ 
milk,  and  vegetables,  and,  when  he  indulged  himself  most, 
the  y<^  of  an  egg. 

He 
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He  bought  all  th6  new  books  that  were  publislied^  most  of 
which,  upon  a  slight  examination,  he  rejected.  His  time 
was  spent  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  No  Carthu- 
sian monk  was  evermore  constant  and  rigid  in  his  abstinence. 
His  plain  garb,  his  long  ^nd  silver  beard,  his  mortified  and 
vcnei-ablc  aspect,  bespoke  him  an  antient  inhabitant  of  the 
dcsart  rather  than  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  a  populous  city. 
He  expended  a  great  part  of  his  income  in  acts  of  charity, 
and  was  very  inquisitive  after  proper  objects.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 29,  1636,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  bis  age,  and 
lies  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church,  Cripplegate.  The  old  ser- 
vant died  six  days  preceding  her  master.  He  had  a  very 
amiable  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Christopher  Hilliard,  a 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire;  but  neither  she,  nor  any  of  her 
family,  ever  saw  her  father  after  his  retirement.* 

Stow  informs  us  that  Grub  Street,  *'  taking  in  the  whole, 
is  but  indifferent,  as  to  its  houses  and  inhabitants;  and  suffi- 
ciently pestered  with  courts  and  alleys.''  It  maintains  the 
same  character  at  the  present  day. 

In  Hanover  Yard  is  a  house  of  the  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  has  been  noticed  as  the  residence  of  General 
Monk. 

That  it  could  not  be  General  Monk's  residence,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  the  fdllowing  reasons : 

When  the  general  returned  from  Scotland,  we  are  in- 
formed by  all  the  histories  of  England  that  his  head  quarters 
wei%  at  Whitehall;  and  when  the  citizens  refused  the  supply 
which  the  parliament  wished  to  extort  from  them,  the  lord 
general  Monk  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  city,  when  he 
destroyed  the  portcullises,  and  returned  to  Whitehall. 

When  afterwards  he  marched  his  army  toward  (he  city^ 
and  having  drawn  up  the  soldiers  in  Finsbury  fields,  sent 
Clarges  to  atone  for  his  conduct  to  the  citizens,  dined  at 
Guildhall,  and  having  communicated  to  them  the  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  by  him  to  the  parliament  at  his  leaving  Whitehall^ 

♦  An  account  of  this  character  is  re-printed  in  the  *<  Phoenix  Britan- 
ulcus."  5 
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tlie  citizens  plainly  perceived  that  a  mutual  engagement  be* 
tween  them  and  Monk  would  ultimately  procure  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

But  more  to  our  purpose:  ^^  Monk  having  regained  the 
city^s  favour,  and  secured  and  settled  every  thing  according 
to  desire,  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Whitehally  znA  dis- 
posed his  army  in  such  places  as  he  deemed  most  convenient: 
And,  having  restored  the  secluded  members  of  parliament, 
an  ordinance  was  made  to  reinstate  the  common-council  to 
their  antient  rights,  the  imprisoned  apprentices  released,  the 
posts,  chains,  gates,  and  portcullises  to  be  replaced;  for 
which  the  citizens  returned  hearty  thanks;  and  according  to 
the  desire  of  the  House  of  Commons,  chcarfuUy  agreed  to 
advance  the  sum  of  60,000/.  And  the  city,  farther  to  evince 
their  good  opinion  of  Monk,  chose  him  major-general  of  all 
their  forces :— a nrf  invited  the  council  of  state  and  the  gene-- 
ral  TO  RESIDE  IN  LONDON  for  their  greater  safety;  for 
which  kindness  they  returned  thanks,  xvithout  accepting  tlie 
vffcrr  * 

Having,  we  think,  satisfactorily  dislodged  the  lord  general 
Monk  from  the  ''pestered''  Grub  Street,  which  we  think 
he  never  saw,  except  in  bis  march  to  Finsbnry  Fields,  we 
will  endeavour  to  find  out  a  respectable  tenant  for  the  antient 
mansion  in  Hanover  Court. 

In  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury  taken  the  30th  day 
of  December,  1567,  we  find  an  account  of  <*  a  tenement,  a 
lodge,  a  loft  over  a  gate,  and  five  gardens  in  the  tenure  of 
William  Erdiswick,  merchant-taylor,  whereof  four  abutted 
on  Finsbury-field  on  the  east,  and  Cbiswell  Street  on  the 
soyth. — A  cottage  and  certain  gardens  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Mansbridge,  merchant-taylor,  lying  in  Chiswcll  Street  on 
the  south,  containing  in  length  from  north  to  south,  stretch- 
ing along  a  brick  wall,  belonging  to  the  lands  some  time 
John  Wish's,  founder,  on  the  west  party,  thirteen  rods  and 
eight  feet  of  assize;  and  in  breadth  at  the  north  end,  abut- 
ting upon  the  ground  or  garden  plots,  some  time  John  Con-- 
ingsby's,  Gent,  and  now  in  the  tenure  of  IVilliam  East^  Gent." 
Now  we  rather  think,  with  due  deference  to  higher  autho. 

rityj 
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rity,  that  the  house  alluded  to  was  built  by  William  East, 
gentleman,  upon  the  land  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Coningsby, 
and  afterwards  held  by  Mr.  East,  iu  right  of  bis  wife.     "  It 
stretched  from  east  to  west  fifteen  rods  and  nine  feet,  and 
from  north  to  south  the  length  of  fifteen  rods,  six  feet,  and 
in  breadth  at  the  end  towards  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the 
west  abutting  upon  Chiswell  Street,  fourteen  rods  and  five 
feet ''  *     The  house  was  probably  tenanted  by  William 
BuLLEYN,  M.  D,  a  physician  of  great  learning  and  experi- 
ence, and  a  very  eminent  botanist.     He  travelled  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  plants;  and 
was  not  only  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  names  and  cba* 
racters  of  English  vegetables,  but  was  also  skilled  in  thdr 
virtues.     He  read  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  authors 
in  his  own  faculty,  and  wrote  several  treatises  himself.     The 
collection  of  his  works  is  intitled  "  Bulleyn*s  Bulwarke  of 
Defence  against  all  Sickness,  Soreness  and  Wounds,  that  do 
daily  assault  Mankind ;  which  Bulwarke  is  kept  with  Hilla- 
rius  the  Gardener,  Health  the  Physician,  with  their  Chyru- 
gian,  to  help  the  wounded  Soldiers,^*  &c.  1562.    In  this  coU 
lection  is  his  '*  Book  of  Simples,"  his  <*  Dialogue  between 
Soreness  and  Surgery,*'  &c.    He  was  an  ancestor  to  Dr. 
Stukely.    He  died  in  1576,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  same  grave  with  his   brother 
Richard  Bulleyn,  a  divine,  who  died  thirteen  years  before. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  their  tomb,  with  some  Latin  verses 
in  their  praise,  wherein  they  are  said  to  have  been  as  pious 
as  they  were  learned.     Of  Dr.  Bulleyn,  particularly  it  is 
said  ^'  that  he  was  always  ready  to  accommodate  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  with  medicines  for  the  relief  of  their  dis- 
tempers."   The  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  cabinet  maker. 
On  the  west  side  of  Grub  Street,  is  a  place  of  worship 
called  The  City  Chapel,  a  modern  building  for  the  use  of 
Protestant  Dissenters. 

There  is  a  passage  through  Hanover  Court  to  Moor  Lane, 
and  Little  Moorfields,   at  the  north  end  of  which  is 

*  Strypc's  Slow,  IL  97- 
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Ropemaker's  Allev,  in  which  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  It  experienced  the  lot  of  others  belonging  to  tfa& 
«ame  persuasion,  in  1780. 

Nothing  attractive  in  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis  arrests 
the  attention,  till  we  arrive  at 

FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

'  This  handsome  pile  of  buildings  is  situated  on  the  waste, 
formerly  denominated  Moorfields.  We  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  volume*  given  the  antieiU  history  of 
-this  spot.  We  shall  add  an  extract  from  Pennant,  of  its 
«tate  in  his  time.  **  These  fields/*  says  he,  ^*  were,  till  of 
late  years,  the  haunt  of  most  motley  amusements,  and 
some  of  not  the  most  innocent  nature  ;  among  them  was 
every  allurement  to  low  gaming,  by  little  fraudulent  tricks. 
It  was  likewise  the  great  Gymnasium  of  our  capita],  the 
resort  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  and  foot-ball  players, 
and  every  manly  recreation.  Here  the  mountebanks  set  up 
their  stages,  and  dispensed  infallible  medicines,  for  every 
species  of  disease,  to  the  gaping  gulls  who  surrounded 
them.  Here  too,  I  lament  to  say,  religion  set  up  its  stage 
itinerant,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees ;  and  here  the  pidus 
well-meaning  Whitfield  long  preached  so  succes^liy,  tfs 
to  steal  from  a  neighbouring  charlatan  the  greater  part  df 
his  numerous  admirers,  in  defiance  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
doctor,  and  the  witty  sallies  of  his  pied  attendant.  The 
faithful  merry  andrew  told  bis  master  not  to  be  discouraged ; 
he  would  engage  soon  to  dislodge  this  powerful  adversary. 
He  accordingly  climbed  a  tree  above  the  head  of  the  zea- 
lous preacher,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  exatatlc  attitude, 
*Teceived  from  the  impious  wretch  the  full  effects  of  a  most 
active  drug,  and  was  forced  to  quit  his  discourse  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  But  andrew  found  it  difficult  to 
escape  with  his  life;  for  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
showers  of  stones  from  the  justly  enraged  congregation ; 
and  long  felt  in  his  battered  bones,  the  consequence  of  his 
wit.    Mr.  Whitfield  used  often  to  relate  the  adventure  with 
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much  bumdur ;  and  I  received  this  account  from  a  gentle- 
man who  beard  him  describe  his  piteous  mishap  */* 

The  manors  of  Holywell  and  Finsbury  had  been  granted 
at  a  very  early  period  to  the  prebend  of  Finsbury,  or  ra- 
ther Fensbury^  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London.  The 
prebendary,  Robert  de  Baldock,  in  1315,  therefore  granted 
all  his  property  in  the  manors  to  Sir  John  Gisors,  mayor^ 
and  to  the  commonalty  of  London,  for  which  they  were  to 
pay  to  him  and  his  successors  the  annual  sum  of  twenty 
shillings.  The  right  afterwards  reverted  to  the  church; 
and  in  the  last  century  the  prebendary  granted  to  the  city  a 
lease  for  forty-one  years.  It  was  then  discovered  that  to 
build  on  such  a  short  tenure  would  be  imprudent.  There- 
fore the  prebendary  appUed  to  parliament ;  and  in  the  year 
1768)  an  act  passed,  to  enable  Christopher  Wilson,  D.  D« 
and  prebendary  of  Finsbury  (afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol) 
to  grant  to  the  maj'or  and  commonalty  of  London,  a  lease 
jof  the  prebendal  estate  for  a  term  of  ninety*nine  years ;  the 
city  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  the  purposes  of  it  ijnto 
execution;  and  in  1770,  the  lease  was  granted. 

In  1773,  the  committee,  attended  by  Dr.  Wilson,  having 
inspected  several  plans  and  designs  for  the  improvement  gf 
the  estate,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  best  mi^- 
thod  of  improvement  would  be,  to  begin  by  building  <m 
Square,  upon  the  middle  of  Moorfields,  agreeably  to  a 
sketch,  then  produced.  -  Mr.  Dance,  the  city  surveyor,  was 
likewise  directed  to  make  another  design  of  the  whole  estate^ 
introducing  the  square,  and  disposing  of  xjm  other  parts  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  plan  for  improving  the  estate  was 
,not,  however,  decidedly  agreed  upon  till  1777 ;  as,  early 
in  that  year,  an  order  was  made  by  the  common  council,  to 
fix  in  the  council  chamber  a  plan  for  its  improvement. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  a  report  was  madfe  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee ;  when  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Dance  should  '^  make 
a  plan  for  letting  the  east  part  of  the  Artillery  Ground,  and 
also  plans  and  elevations  for  letting  the  ground  on  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  the  intended  south  square ;  and  on  the 
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tiorth  Vide  of  tbe  quarters  of  Moorfields,  dividing  the  said 
pieces  of  ground  respectively  in  proper  lots.'* 

A  new  street  fironi  Finsbury,  along  the  north  side  of  the 
quarters  of  Moorfields,  into  New  Broad  Street ;  and  another 
along  the  east  side  to  London  WaH,  at  Moorgate,  were  pro« 
posed,  but  did  not  tale  effect. 

At  firsty  the  ground  in  Moorfields  was  continually  ad« 
rertifed  to  be  let  on  building  leases,  but  there  were  no  bid» 
dings.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  present  magnificent 
square  has  arisen  on  the  site. 

The  we^  side  of  the  square,  except  two  houses  at  the 
north  end,  was  built  in  ni7 ;  and  from  that  time  it  lay 
dormant  many  years,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ac 
counted  for  by  the  following  circumstance:  Dutton  Sea» 
man,  Esq.  comptroller  to  the  corporation,  being  almost 
superannuated,  was  suspended  from  active  employment,  but 
enjoyed  the  emolument  of  the  place  he  had  purchased. 
Mr.  Bushnan,  then  senior  clerk  in  the  office,  was  appointed 
assistant,  with  a  proper  aHowaoee;  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Seaman,  in  1185,  was  chosen  his  successor,  with  a  sa« 
lary  of  700/.  per  annum^  and  the  profits  of  the  leases.  The 
abilities  of  the  new  comptroller  very  evidently  appeared^ 
srbea  his  own  benefit  was  united  with  the  improvement* 
Plaiis  soon  came  forward ;  and  in  1789,  the  north  side  was 
let;  in  1790,  the  east  side;  in  the  year  following,  the  south 
side ;  and  the  surrounding  streets  in  progression.  The  good 
«fiectswere  quickly  evinced  by  the  profits;  for,  in  1783, 
the  rents  produced  only  4792/. ;  and  in  1797,  they  eacreased 
to  7598/. 

The  arigimd  design  was,  to  make  the  centre  of  tbe  square 
A  piece  4>f  waler,  tbe  ground  being  so  low  as  to  be  formed 
for  i(t ;  4md  that  it  might  be  a  reservoir,  in  case  of  fire,  or 
accident  to  the  New  Ri^er ;  but  from  tbe  apprehension  that 
it  would  be  a  deposit  for  filth,  and  unwholesome,  it  was 
changed  to  a  garden,  by  far  the  more  agreeable  accommo. 
dation  to  tbe  inhabitants.  The  expeoce  of  making  the 
area,  and  other  eontingencies,  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  was 
Jn^OLypi  by  the  corporation,  aqd  must  be  placed  among  the 
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works  of  their  munificence.  Their  obje&  was,  to  accom^ 
modate  the  merchants  with  dwellings,  and  create  a  respec« 
table  neighbourhood  near  the  city ;  but  so  little  prospect 
was  there  of  benefit  to  the  builder,  even  at  the  low  prices  for 
which  the  lotted  ground  was  let,  that  the  person  who  took 
the  three  first  lots  of  ground,  petitioned  to  be  released  frooi 
his  bargain,  after  the  foundations  and  part  of  the  houses 
were  built,  though  they  became  ultimately  a  profit  to  him 
of  5000/. ! 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  builders,  two  houses  on  the  south 
side  fell  down  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  built,  and  the  rest 
of  that  side  lay  in  a  most  perilous  state.  The  corporation 
upon  this  caused  a  survey  to  be  taken,  and  took  such  ef^ 
fectual  measures,  that  at  present  Finsbury  Squau.  does 
not  give  place  in  beauty,  and  not  much  in  size,  to  the  moi>t 
boasted  at  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis  *• 

Mr.  Gwynne,  among  his  other  improvements  f  j  proposed^ 
that  a  convenient  street  should  be  formed  from  Moorfieids  to 
Throgmorton  Street,  through  Austin  Friars,  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Bank,  &c.  with  streets  of  communication  into 
Broad  Street,  and  Coleman  Street.  He  also  proposed  that 
jBethlem  Hospital  should  be  removed,  and  the  area  formed 
into  a  most  beautiful  square.  Part  of  his  plan  has  been 
adopted,  the  hospital  is  ncarlj'  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
a  large.street  is  intended  to  continue  from  the  City  Road  *ta 
the  Mansion  House. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  this  square,  is  a  large  builds 
ing,  constructed  for  a  bookseller^s  shop  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  by  James  LackingtoV,  Esq.  who,  from  a  very 
small  capital,  raised  himself  by  indefatigable  endeavours  to 
opulence  and  celebrity.  He  was  originally  a  shoemaker  ia 
Bunhill  Row,  where  he  commenced  bookseller  of  pam** 
phlets,  &c.  He  then  removed  to  Cbiswell  Street,  and 
having  purchased  the  present  shop,  through  which  a  coach 
and  six  horses  might  pass,  retired  to  enjoy  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated.  The  catalogue  of  Laekington,  Allen^  and 
Co.  sells  at  the  vast  price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

*  Pennaat*    Eurpp.  Mag.  1809. 
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From  Finsbury  Square,  we  pass  down  Chiswell  Street^ 
on  the  north  side  of  which  stands  the  Artillery  H<nlse^ 
which  shall  be  described  in  its  due  place.  On  the  south 
side  stood  theantient  Manor  House  of  Finsbury;  which, 
having  suffered  many  delapidations,  was  let  out  as  a  carpet 
warehouse,  and  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  respectable 
houses  which  occupy  its  site. 

Near  Bunfaill  Row,  is  a  large  house,  in  which  letter* 
founding  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by 

WILLIAM  CASLON. 

This  ingenious  artist  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to 
an  engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun  barrels,  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  time,  carried  on  that  trade  for  some  time ; 
bat  without  confining  his  ingennity  to  embellishing  instru- 
ments of  war,  he  diverted  himself  in  making  tools  for 
bookbinders,  and  for  chasing  silver  plate.  Mr.  William 
Bowyer,  the  elder,  having  accidentally  seen  the  lettering 
of  a  book  remarkably  neat,  enquired  out  the  artist  who  had 
cut  the  letters,  and  thence  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Caslon,  whom  he  soon  after  took  to  James's  letter* 
foundery,  in  Bartholomew  Close.  Caslon  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  process ;  but  being  asked  by  Mr.  Bowyer, 
whether  he  eould  undertake  to  cut  types,  requested  a  day 
for  consideration,  and  then  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Such 
^n  answer  induced  Mr.  Bowyer  to  consult  two  other  eminent 
printers,  and  they  had  such  confidence  in  Mr.  Caslon*s  abi-» 
lities  that  they  lent  him  500/. 

The  choice  they  made  evinced  their  judgment ;  for  Caslon 
applied  himself  with  equal  assiduity  and  success.  The 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  consequence 
of  a  representation  jfrom  Mr.  Solomon  Negri,  a  native  of 
Damascus,  in  Syria,  who  was  well  skilled  in  the  oriental 
tongues,  and  had  been  professor  of  Arabic,  deemed  it  ex** 
pedient  to  print,  in  1720,  for  the  use  of  the  eastern  churches^ 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalter  in  the  Arabic  language. 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Caslon  was  appointed  to  cut  the 
fount;  which  he  denominated  the  Arabic  English^  After 
he  had  finished  this  fouiit^  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  own 
2  name 
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name  in  Pica  Roman »  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Anbie 
•pecimens ;  this  being  seen  by  Mr.  Palmer,  a  printer,  he 
advised  to  cut  the  whole  fount  of  Pica ;  some  circumstances 
intervening,  Palmer  retracted  his  advice,  and  attempted  to 
discourage  what  he  had  suggested.    This  justly  offended 
Mr.  Caslon,  and  he  applied  to  the  liberal  triumvirate  who 
had  been  his  first  patrons,  and  under  Mr.  Bowyer^s  inspec-^ 
ticn  he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beautiful  fount  of  English  which 
was  used  in  printing  the  works  of  Selden,  and  the  Coptic 
types,  made  use  of  for  Dr.  Wilkins^s  edition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    Mr.  Bowyer  was  always  acknowledged  by  him  to 
be  his  master,  from  whom  he  had  learned  his  art ;  in  which 
he  arrived  at  length  to  such  perfection,  that  he  not  only 
freed  England  from  the  necessity  of  importing  types  from 
Holland,  but  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  those  cast  by 
him,  he  so  far  exceeded  the  productions  of  the  best  artifi* 
cers,  that  his  workmanship  was  frequently  exported  to  the 
Continent,  as,  with  great  justice  and  confidence  it  might  be 
asserted,  that  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  letter-foundings 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.     His  first 
foundery  was  in  a  small  house  iri  Helmet  Row,  Old  Street ; 
afterwards  in  Ironmonger  Row,  and  ultimately,  in  1735,  it 
was  removed  to  Chiswell  Street,  where  he  became  pre- 
eminent in  his  ingenious  precession. 

Having  acquired  opulence  by  his  industry,  he  was  put 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Mid* 
dlesex,  and  consigned  the  active  part  of  his  business  to  his 
son ;  he  then  retired  to  a  rural  residence  at  Bethnal  Green^ 
where  he  died  January  23,  1766,  aged  seventy-four ;  leav^ 
ing  the  character  of  a  first-rate  artist,  a  tender  master,  and 
an  honest,  firiehdly,  and  benevolent  man.  He  was  buried 
at  St.  Luke*s  church.  Old  Street.  Sir  John  Hawkins  par- 
ticularly celebrated  his  hospitality,  his  social  qualities,  and 
bis  love  of  music.  The  foundery  is  still  carried  on  by  tbm 
ftmily  ♦. 

Type  Street,   is  so  denominated  from  another  letter 
founderyi  recently  established  by  Messrs.  Fkv  akd  Co.  who 
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lisve  publisiied  a  very  ingenious  specimen  of  the  various 
types  in  an  elegant  manner. 

Nothing  further  is  worthy  o(  notice  in  Chiswell  Street,  till 
we  come  to 

WHITBREAiys  BREWHOUSE. 

The  history  of  this  brewery  is  involved  in  the  personal 
anecdotes  of  its  late  founder  and  proprietor. 

Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  was  the  son  of  a  yeoman, 
who  lived  at  the  Barns  at  Cardington,  in  Bedfordshire,  on 
an  estate  of  lOOL  per  annum.  This  estate  devolving  to  the 
son  at  the  old  gentleman's  decease,  he  improved  it  by 
building  ;  and  from  one  gradual  propitious  circumstance  to 
another,  he  arrived  to  the  possession  of,  at  least,  a  mil* 
LION  OF  MONEY.  His  extensiTo  establishments  in  this 
brewery  were  long  unrivalled  ;  and,  perhaps  in  a  gt'eat  de- 
gree, still  remain  so.  After  having  sat  member  of  parlia* 
ment  for  several  sessions,  as  representative  of  Bedford,  in 
which  he  maintained  an  independence  and  integrity  uniform 
and  unostentatious,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1796. 
His  liberal  benevolence  was  experienced  in  every  parish 
where  he  had  any  property,  and  his  charity  was  as  exten- 
sive as  it  was  judicious;  his  private  distributions  exceeded 
the  sum  of  3000/.  annually ;  for  no  proper  application  was 
repulsed.  During  his  life  he  settled  a  perpetual  rent  charge 
on  these  premises  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  guineas,  for 
the  use  of  St.  Luke^s  Hospital  for  Lunatics. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  heads  of  his 
Will :  To  his  son,  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  he  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  freehold  estates,  together  with  all  the 
brewery  concerns,  except  a  part  to  his  daughter,  wife  of 
George  Grey,  captain  of  the  Boyne  man  of  war,  afid  bro- 
ther to  Lord  Howick,  whith  was  secured  to  her  as  a  mar- 
riage settlement.  To  his  son-in-law,  James  Gordon,  Esq. 
to  his  nephews,  Jacob  Whitbread,  and  John  Wingate  Jen* 
nin^,  Esqrs.  3000/.  each;  also  10,000/.  the  amount  of 
several  bonds  given  by  Lord  St.  John,  his  son-in-law,  to 
whom  be  left  1000/.  the  amount  of  another  bond^  also  given 
by  him* 
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I  To  bis  ihree  bead  clerls  he  left  500^.  each,  they  iare  also 
trastees  for  the  Brewery.  To  his  private  clerk  500/.  To  his 
butler  100/.  and  to  every  servant  throughout  his  concerns, 
including  clerks,  domestics,  draymen,  and  every  other  de- 
scription, he  left  tokens  of  his  regard,  besidos  various  sums, 
from  100/.  to  10/.  in  annuities  to  old  servants,  and  widows  of 
servants. 

He  also  made  a  clause  in  his  Will,  '<  that  should  his  clerks 
Messrs.  Green,  Yellowly  and  Sangster,  at  any  time  be  desi- 
arous  of  purchasing  a  share  in  the  brewery  concerns,  his  son 
khould  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  give  them  credit  for  any 
sum  they  might  want  for  that  purpose,  on  their  own  bonds^ 
iiot  exceeding  100,000/. 

~  To  the  different  hospitals  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, 
he  bequeathed  upwards  of  15,000/,  among  which  are  St.  Barr 
thoIomew*s,  Bethlem,  Lying-in,  St.  George's,  and  St.  Luke's. 
To  two  charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Luke,  500/.  each.  To  repairing  the  gaol  of  Bedford, 
300/.  also  towards  building  an  infirmary  4000/.  and  for  its 
maintenance  4000/.  more.  Besides  these,  the  many  legacies 
left  to  old  acquaintances,  friends,  rectors,  curate^,  tenants, 
and  distant  relations,  are  incredible,  all  accumulated  from 
the  vast  concern  of  the  Chiswell  Street  Brewery  ;  the 
extent  and  celebrity  of  which  induced  king  George  IIL  his 
^ueen,  and  the  royal  family  to  pay  Mr.  Wbitbread  a  visit, 
on^the  26th  of  May,  1187.  The  steam  engine,  then  lately 
erected,  and  first  applied  by  Mr.  Whitbread  to  the  purposes 
bf  the  brewery  took  up  much  of  their  attention.  In  thp 
great  store  were  three  thousand  and  seven  barrels  of  beer. 
They  also  viewed  the  amazing  stone  cistern,  of  such  vast 
magnitude  as  to  hold  four  thousand  barrels  of  liquor;  and 
two  hundred  men  and  eighty  horses  at  their  various  occupa- 
tions. After  having  inspected  every  part  of  the  premises  in 
a  minute  manner,  the  royal  visitants  retired  into  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  partook  of  a  cold  collation,  as  magnificent  as 
affluence  and  arrangement  could  make  it.  The  whole  ser- 
vice was  plate,  and  there  was  an  assortment  of  every  wine  in 
the  world ;  -  but  ihat  the  board  might  not  be  mcomplete,  some 
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df  Whitbre ad's  Intire  was  poured  from  a  large  bottle  that 
bad  more  excellent  singularities  than  mere  size  to  recommend 
iti  After  partaking  of  this  plentiful  regale,  the  royal  visit- 
ants left  Cliiswell  Street,  highly  satisfied  with  the  various 
species  of  their  entertainment. 

The  continuation  of  the  street  westward  is  called  Beech 
Street,  formerly  Beech  Lane,  which  was  so  named  from 
Nicholas  de  la  Beech,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London^ 
who  was  displaced  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

Behind  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  this  street  is  a  square 
place,  which  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  a  market  for 
meat,  &c.  and  called  Red  Lion  Market. 

At  the  back  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side,  in  Beech 
Lane,  are  eight  almshouses  built  by  the  company  of  Drapers^ 
in  the  year  1540,  for  eight  poor  widows  of  their  own  frater- 
nity, according  to  the  will  of  Lady  Ann  Askew,  widow  of 
Sir  Christopher  Askew,  draper,  mayor  in  1533,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  3/.  and  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  per  annum. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  worthy  lady  was  mo- 
ther to  a  lady  of  both  her  names,  whose  sufferings  in  1546 
make  humanity  shudder.  Anne  Askew  was  a.  lady  of  queen 
Catharine  Par^s  court,  and  was  accused  of  denying  Henry 
the  Eighth's  favourite  position  of  the  real  presence  in  the  sa- 
craments She  was  most  inhumanly  put  to  the  rack  in  the 
Tower,  to  make  her  discover  her  patrons  and  abettors  at 
court,  among  whom  the  queen  herself  was  suspected  to  ba 
the  chief;  but  her  inflexible  constancy  and  fidelity  reflected 
no  less  honour  on  the  unhappy  sufferer,  than  shame  on  her 
tyrannical  persecutor.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive,  and  was  so  dislocated  by  the  toi*ture  to  which  she  had 
been  put^  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  stake  in  a 
chair.  She  was  executed  in  Smithfield^  in  company  with  John 
Lassels,  Nicholas  Otorden  priest,  and  J.  Adlam,  taylor. 
Dn  Shaxton,  formerly  bishop  of  Salisbury,,  recanted  at  th« 
fire,  and  exhorted  them  to  do  the  same;  but  they  refused, 
and  were  martyred  for  their  faith. 

Near  this  place  stood  the  antient  residence  of  the  abbots 
Vol.  IIL    No.  64.  T  t  of 
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df  ttamsey,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.    Aftet  the  cli^ 
^lution  it  came  to  the  [Possession  of  Sir  Drew  Drewry,  and 
was  called  Drewry  Hbuse;   it  was  also  the  residence   of 
prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  king  and  qUeen  of  tibhemia,  and 
grandson  of  James  I.     This  prince  came  to  England  to  assist 
fits  ancle  Charles  I.  about  the  time  that  monarch  had  erected 
his  standard  At  Nottingham.     He  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
thit  kind  of  courage  which  is  better  td  attack  than  defend, 
and  is  less  adapted  to  the  land  i»ervice  thah  that  of  the  sea^ 
where  precipitate  valour  is  in  its  element.    He  seldom  en- 
gag'ed  but  he  gained  th6  advantage,  which  he  generally  lost 
by  ptirsaing  it  too  far.    Havittg  surrendered  the  city  of  BVns^ 
tol  to  Sir  Thomas  Faiirfax,  almost  as  soon  as  he  Appeared  bl^ 
fore  it,  his  uncle  deprived  him  of  all  his  commissions.    After 
his  cousih  Charles  11.  was  restored,  prince  Rupert  commanded 
the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  M6nk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  in 
1666.    His  courage  in  this  war  is  mentioned  with  high  en- 
comiums by  poets  and  historians;  but  he  richly  deserved 
them,    in  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  seemed  to  retain  iM 
the  activity  and  fire  of  his  youth,  And  beat  the  eneikiy  in  se- 
veral engagements.    He  was  also  celebrated  for  his  ingenu- 
ity, and  for  the  itiveutiou  of  mezzotinto,  of  whtch  h^  is  said  to 
have  takeh  the  hint  fVom  a  soldiier  scraping  his  rusty  fusil ;  it 
is  also  said  that  the  first  print  of  that  kind  ever  published  was 
the  petformance  of  the  prinde.    He  also  invented  the  glass 
drops,  and  also  a  metal  which  was  called  by  his  name,  in 
which  guns  wCre  ca^ ;  and  cohtrived  an  excellent  method  for 
boring  them,  for  which  purpose  a  water  "miH  was  erected  at 
Hackney  Marsh,  to  the  gx^t  detriinetit  6f  the  undertaker, 
as  the  secret  died  with  the  iflustrious  invefrtor.    He  commu- 
iiickted  to  Mr.  Christopher  Ktrby ,  whose  dfesceddant  after- 
wards lived  in  Cr6Wder*s-weTl  Alley,  Jtewin  ^i^eet,  the  secret 
of  tempering  t!he  be^t  fish-hooks  rn  England.* 

It  is  ^id  that  Chades  I.  paid  the  prinlce  a  visit  in  this 
bouse,  and  that  the  ringers  df  St.  Giles,  Crl'pplegate  had  a 
^tuity  for  complimenting  the  royal  gudst  with  a  ped.— * 
Prince  Rupert  in  his  advanced  life  Removed  to  Spring  Oar- 
jilens,  Where  he  died,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1682.  It 
^im  lately  inhabited  by  a  currier. 

Granger. 
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In  GLoyERs'  CouijT  stood  GLOVERS'  1|ALL,  which 
having  ^n  long  deserted  by  tbie  CjOmpany,  was  converte(|  to 
cAher  purposes. 

TJie  COMPANY  of  CLOVERS,  were  not  incorpon^ted 
till  the  lith  of  Car.  I.  who,  on  the  fifth  of  Septeinber,  in 
idle  year  1638,  granted  them  a  charter  by  the  name  and  stylp 
of  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Fellowship  or  th^ 
Company  of  Glovei^  of  the  City  of  Loi^don."  It 
16  a  livery  company,  goyemed  by  a  roaster^  fpnr  W^dj^i^ 
and  a  court  of  assistants. 

•  •       • 

Golden  Lave  is  a  very  mean  street,  and  indlfljerently  jjtv 
l^ited.  Here  Richard  GallarcJ^  E^.  of  Islington^  citi^ 
and  painter-slainer,  founded  thirteen  alms-hous^  for  as  many 
jIMMMT  people,  and  t^dqwed  i^^h  with  twp-peiice  per  week, 
and  a  load  of  .coajs  divided  yearly  among  them.  Tl)pse  do^ 
nations  were  charged  upon  certain  i^nds  in  Islingjtoo, 

GOLDEN  LANE  BREWERY, 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  a  concern  of  the  most  liberal 
nature,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  benefits  the  labouring 
classes  of  men  by  its  utility,  preserves  their  heahh,  and 
furnishes  them  with  wholesome  beverage  unincumbered  by 
monopoly  and  extortion. 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  extreme  bad  quality  of  what 
was  denominated  malt  liquor  had  been  a  subject  of  serious 
complaint.  The  chemical  preparations  and  drugs  infused 
into  the  composition  called  Porter,  and  its  deleterious  and 
hurtful  qualities,  had  long  determined  the  generality  of  ci« 
tizens  to  refuse  a  beverage,  the  ingredients  of  which  initi- 
ated a  constant  course  of  bodily  disorder.  This  determina- 
tion, however,  could  not  become  general;  because  the  la- 
bouring poor,  accustomed  to  the  varieties  of  business  or  totk 
some  exercise,  were  in  need  of  some  succedaneum,  to  sup- 
port them  under  fatigue;  and  as  they  were  unable  to  procure 
a  nutritious  and  wholesome  drink,  they  gladly  resorted  to 
the  first  substitute  which  presented  itself,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  horrid  form  of  malt  spirit^  the  immoderate  use  of 
which  not  only  weakened  the  frame,  but  tended  more  to  con- 
taminate the  monds  of  society  than  any  other  vicious  habit. 

T  t  2  Oood 
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Good  malt  liquor  had  always  been  considered  in  the  high* 
est  degree  wholesome.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the 
most  able  professors  of  medicine,  who  constantly  affirmed, 
«*  that  in  respect  to  strength,  clearness  of  complexion,  and 
soundness  of  constitution,  no  persons  excelled  so  much  as 
those  who  were  steadily  accustomed  to  drink  moderately  of 
this  kind  of  beverage." 

At  this  important  moment,  a  plan  of  a  public  brewery  was 
projected  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brown,  and  which 
was  supported  by  several  liberal  minded  persons,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  a  number  of  retailers  of  porter  and  ale;  and  soon 
after,  the  premises  in  question  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  good  intentions  of  the  projector  into  effect. 

Their  object  has  been  to  introduce  a  wholesome  and  com- 
fortable beverage,  whereby  the  community  might  be  sup- 
plied with  a  commodity  brewed  from  malt  and  hops,  and  to 
provide  for  the  poorer  classes  (who  were  more  in  need  of  it) 
an  article  that  would  stand  the  test  of  exaimnation,  and  be 
found  to  possess  all  those  salubrious  qualities  that  once  rcur 
dered  malt  liquor  desirable ;  they  have  not  entered  into  ^ 
discussion  of  what  materials  beer  should  or  should  not  be 
composed ;  they  have  only  considered  the  health  of  the  public, 
and  promised  nothing  more  than  they  would  endeavour  to 
perform,  by  restoring  to  the  public  what  in  former  times 
constituted  the  most  wholesome  potation  in  the  country. 

The  mode  which  they  pursued  was  by  means  of  shares  of 
50/.  each,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  the  first 
instalment  having  been  advanced,  by  way  of  guarantee,  no 
further  call  was  to  be  made  until  the  whole  of  the  property 
should  be  legally  secured,  and  the  necessary  deeds  attached 
to  it  duly  executed. 

The  applications  for  shares  were  numerous ;  vast  numbers 
of  respectable  publicans  proposed  to  sell  the  porter  of  this 
brewery,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Brown  and 
parry,  and  so  successful  has  it  been,  that  upwards  of  J^/y- 
seoen  thousand  barrels  were  brewed  in  the  first  year  of  its  com- 
mencement, making  it  the  eighth  bouse  among  the  London 
breweries,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but,  if  conducted  upon  it^ 
prei^nt  extensite  scale,  wiU  by  the  industry  of  its  projector 

and 
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and  supporters,  be  equal  to  every  promise  of  supplying  the 
public  with  genuine  malt  liquor,  as  well  as  be  the  means  of 
keeping  it  at  a  feiir  price. 

Higher  towards  the  north  is  a  building  with  various  figures, 
on  the  site  of  which  originally  stood  the  nursery  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Alleyn,  an  eminent  comedian, 
and  the  founder  of  Dulwich  college,  where  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  of  him,  purchased  the  lease  of  these  premises  of 
one  Brest,  for  240/.  he  then  built  the  play-house,  which  he 
denominated,  "  The  Fortune,*'  that  cost  him  520/.  and 
for  private  buildings  120/.  so  that  the  whole  amounted  when 
it  was  finished,  in  1599,  to  the  sum  of  880/.  It  was  a  square 
building,  eighty  feet  on  each  side,  partly  raised  upon  piles. 
The  basement  was  of  brick,  on  which  was  raised  a  frame  of 
three  stories,  the  first  twelve  feet,  the  second  eleven  feet, 
and  the  third  nine  feet  in  height,  which  were  formed  into 
divisions  of  gentlemens*  and  two-penny  rooms.  The  area  in 
the  interior  was  a  square  of  fifty-five  feet ;  the  stage  was 
forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  it  extended  to  the  middle  of 
the  area.  The  stage  and  dressing  room  was  covered ;  and 
the  area  was  open.  The  supporters  were  converted  into  pi- 
lasters crowned  with  satyrs.  Thus  the  whole  audience  sat 
exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather.  The  perform- 
ances were  by  day- light;  for  the  air  must  consequently  have 
extinguished  lamps  or  candles.  This  must  have  been  a  most 
uncomfortable  situation  for  performers,  considering  the  ac- 
tive or  passive  characters  they  alternately  exhibited. 

As,  however,  many  of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen  an 
antient  theatrical  conveyanoe  of  property,  we  submit  the 
following  extracts  for  their  entertainment : 

**  Agreement  between  Philip  Hensloweand  Edward  Alleyn, 
Esquires;  and  Thomas  Downton,"  (Doughton,  or  Dowten) 
who  it  seems  had  been  an  hireling  at  eight  shillings  per  week 
**  as  long  as  they  play^  and  after  they  lye  stylle  one  fortnyght, 
then  to  give  hime  halfe  wages,^*  The  forfeiture  for  non- per- 
formance of  articles  was  40/.  if  he  played  in  any  other  house 
in  or  about  London  without  leave. 

The  agreement  made  in  1608  stated,  that  in  consideration 
of  twenty  and  seven  pounds  and  tfn  shillings,  they  demised, 

farmed. 
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farmed,  and  leased  to  the  said  Thomas  Downtim»  one  eighth 
part  of  a  fourth  part  of  all  such  gains  in  money  as  should 
thereafter,  during  the  term  of  thirteen  years,  arise,  grow, 
aocrue,  or  become  due,  or  properly  belong  to  the  said  Philip 
Henslowe  and  Edward  Alley n,  &c.  for  or  by  reason  of  any 
stage-playing,  or  other  exercise,  commodity  or  use  whatso- 
ever,  used  or  to  be  used  or  exercised  within  tlie  play-house 
of  the  said  P.  Henslowe  and  £.  Alleyn,  commonly  called 
^jThe  Fortune y  situate  and  being  between  Whitecross  Street, 
and  Golding  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  without  Cfip* 
plegate,  London,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  &c* 

The  condition  upon  which  this  share  was  granted  a^^pearn 
strict,  with  respect  to  Downton ;  for  he  was  not  only  to  pay 
ien  shillings  per  year  for  rent,  at  four  quarterly  payments; 
and  bear,  pay,  and  discharge  one  equal  eight  part  of  ja  fourth 
part  of  all  such  necessary  and  needful  charges  as  should  bo 
bestowed  or  laid  forth  in  the  new  building  or  repairing  of  the 
play-bouse  during  thirteen  years  without  fraud  or  covyn; 
but  also,  that  he  should  not  at  any  time  during  the  term  give 
pver  the  faculty  or  qiuilitj/  of  playing^  but  should  in  his  own 
person^  exercise  the  same  to  tlie  best  and  most  benefit  he 
could  within  the  play-house  aforesaid,  during  the  term,  un- 
less he  should  become  unable,  by  nason  of  sickness,  or  any 
other  infirmity,  or  with  consent.  Pownton,  also,  ^'as  not 
at  any  time  during  the  term  to  play  or  exercise  the  faculty 
of  stage-playing  in  any  common  play-bouse  then  erected  or 
to  be  erected  within  the  said  city  of  London,  or  two  miles 
cooipass,  other  than  in  the  said  play-house  called  The  For* 
TUNE,  without  the  special  licence,  will,  consent,  and  agree- 
ment of  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  or  one  of  them,  their,  or  one 
of  their  executors  or  assigns,  first  therefore  had  and  obtained 
in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals ;  nor  was  he  to  give, 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  or  otherwise  do  away  any  part  of  hi^ 
place,  without  the  licence  of  Henslowe  and  AUeyn,  {cc. 

This  Henslowe  or  Hinchloe,  was  Mr.  Alleyn*s  father«inr 

law,  to  whom,  in  February  1610,  he  sold  the  Bear  Gahpek 

in  Southwark,  for  960/.    It  had  cost  him  for  the  purcba^ 

000/.  for  the  patent  250/.  and  having  held  it  sixte^  years  at 

»  reat  of  60/«  so  that  it  bad  stood  him  in  1410/. 

2  The 


The  term "(rf  the  above  agreement  ti'u  scarcely  completed, 
when  an  aecidehtal  fireiii  16dl  consumed  the  building,  with 
ail  the  dresses^  books^  and  other  property. 

tt  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  had  a  sign  of  the  fickle  goddess 
upon  the  front.  In  1661  it  was  offered  to  sale,  together  with 
the  ground  oa  which  it  stood ;  and  was  represented  large 
enough  to  afford  room  for  twenty-three  tenements  with  gar^ 
dehs,  and  a  space  for  a  street.  Its  present  appearance  is  de« 
plorable:  the  front  of  the  house  is  divided  into  mean  shops, 
and  wretched  apartoients,  and  the  street ^  now  called  Play 
koase  Fard,  exhibits  a  contemptible  miniature  of  Rag  fair. 

The  following  list  of  play -bouses  built  in  London  and  the 
suburbs,  between  the  years  1570  and  1629,  when  that  in 
White-Friars  was  finished,  is  extracted  from  Dodsley's  IVe- 
(kce  to  his  *^  Old  Plays:''  St.  Paul's  singing  scho<d;  the 
Globe,  on  the  Bank-side,  Soutfawark ;  the  Swan  and  Hope, 
ia  the  same  place;  the  Fortune,  which  Maitland  asserts  to  be 
the  first  play^^house  erected  in  London ;  the  Red  Bull,  in  St. 
John's  Street;  the  Cross  Keys,  Gracechurch  Street;  the 
Tuns;  the  Theatre;  the  Curtain;  the  Nursery,  in  Barbican; 
Black-Friars ;  White  Friars;  Salisbuty  Court ;  the  Cock-pit, 
and  the  Phoenix  in  Drury  Lane. 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  continuation  observes,  '<  that  the  Curtain 
was  in  Shoreditch,  a  piart  of  which  district  still  retains  the 
name  of  The  Curtain.  The  original  sign  hung  out  at  this 
tlieatre,  was  the  painting  of  a  striped  curtain.  We  learn, 
likewise,  from  Prynne's  Histriamastrixy  that  in  the  time  of 
^een  Elissabedi  there  were  two  ^tfaer  play-houses,  the  one 
called  the  Bell  Savage  (^tuated  Very  probably,  on  Ludgate 
Hill),  the  other  in  Bishopsgate^reet;  and  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  in  the  '^  True  Cause  ^  the  Waterman's  Suit  concerning 
Players,  in  1613,"  mentions  another  Theatre  called  the  Rose* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Golden  Lane,  a  number  of  mtri« 
cate  streets  lead  to 

BRIBGEWATER  SQUARE; 

which  is  small  but  neat,  surrounded  with  plain,  but  handsome 
and  convenient  houses ;  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  grass- 
platj  shaded  with  trees,  and  encompassed  by  iron  rails. 

This 
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Tbis  site  was  formerly  occupied  by  Bridg^water  HoV^iSf 
the  mansion  of  the  earls  of  that  title,  till  a  fire  in  1687  de^ 
stroyed  all  the  premises,  in  which  the  honourable  Charles 
and  Thomas  Egertons,  sons  of  the  earl,  with  their  tutor,  fell 
a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames. 

Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  this  place  in  his  time  was  cele- 
brated for  its  orchards,  **  productive  of  such  quantities  of 
fruits  as  never  were  produced  .before  nor  after/*  This  he 
attributed  to  the  decrease  of  smoke,  resulting  from  the.  scar- 
city of  coal,  when  Newcastle  had  refused  to  supply  the  city 
with  that  article  during  the  civil  wars.  He  inveighs  at  the 
time  with  great  indignation  at  the  increase  of  that  species  of 
fiiel;  and  at  the  introduction  of  so  many  manufactories,  pro** 
ductive  of  smoke,  which  not  only  deformed  our  noblest  build, 
ings  with  the  sooty  tinge^  but  also,  from  the  quantity  of 
coal,  brought  on  catarrhs,  coughs,  and  consumptions,  in  a 
degree  unknown  in  Paris,  and  other  cities  which  made  use 
of  wood  only.  His  words  are  strong:  "  The  city  of  Lon* 
don,  resembles  rather  the  face  of  mount  Mtmf  the  court  of 
Vulcan  Stromboli,  or  the  suburbs  of  Hell,  than  an  assembly 
of  rational  creatures,  and  the  imperial  seat  of  our  incompa- 
rable monarch.**  The  project  of  this  good  and  able  writer, 
of  supplying  London  with  wood  fires,  was  certainly  very  hu- 
mane; but,  from  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  even  in  bis 
days,  was  as  little  feasible  as  it  woold  be  at  present.^ 

Through  an  alley  at  the  north-west  corner,  we  are  led  to 
Brackley  Street,  and  Fan*s  Alley j  in  which  is  a  private  house 
a  few  years  since  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Rx>gers,  and  called 
Monmouth  Hall.  He  was  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  to  king 
George  III.  and  having  saved  money  in  his  situation,  built 
this  house,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Monmouth  Hall,  frooi 
the  county  in  which  he  was  born. 

At  the  end  of  Fan's  Alley,  are  the  boundary  posU  of  the 
city  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

Lower  down  towards  the  south  is  an  elegant  house,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  late  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq.  who,  from  a 
humble  line  of  life,  rose  by  probity  and  assiduity  in  his  busi- 
ness of  an  auctioneer,  and  by  the  good  opinion  which  be 
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justly  merited  from  his  fellow  citizens^  to  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  city;  and  during  the  year  1195,  when  he  was  lord 
mayor,  by  bis  prudent  conduct,  maintained  good  order  in  the 
city  whilst  the  state  trials  of  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke,  &c.  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  charges  of  high  treason.  Mr. 
Alderman  Skinner,  bad  previously  rendered  himself  va- 
luable to  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  magisterial  capacity  on  the 
following  occasion. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1790,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one  in  the  morning,  a  dreadful  fire  happened  near  the 
corner  of  Long  Lane,  which  destroyed  all  the  houses  to  , 
Carthusian  Street,  and  property  to  the  value  of  30,000/. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  James  Fiindall,  being  detected 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  at  the  fire,  caused 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  Mr.  Skinner,  offering  to  disclose 
all  the  horrid  particulars  of  that  calamity,  pcovided  the  aU 
derman  procured  his  majesty^s  pardon.    By  the  laudable 
exertions  of  the  alderman,    two  accomplices  were  appre- 
hended, and  Fiindall,  the  third  accomplice,  was  admitted 
evidence  for  the  crown  ;  who  disclosed  a  scene  of  most  de- 
liberate and  unparalleled  villainy,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  concerted  scheme  of  firing  the  premises  in  question,  for 
the  sake  of  the  plunder.     On  the  30th  of  October,  Edward 
Lowe  and  William  Jobbins,  were  tried  for  the  offence  ^t  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  fully  convicted.     They  were  executed  op- 
posite the  place  of  their  depredation,  on  the  20th  of  No. 
vember,  and  confessed  the  fact  for  which  they  suffered.     An 
inscription  in  stone  affixed  in  the  corner  house  facing  Bar* 
bican,  records  the  transaction. 

Barbican.  We  have  very  fully  flated  the  nature  of  the 
watch  tower,  whence  this  ftreet  was  called  ♦.  It  had  an- 
tiently  been  called  Houndsditch,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  filth 
of  the  city,  as  was  that  before  mentioned  near  Aldgate. 
An  inquifition  was  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward L  concerning  purprestures  in  the  city,  and  concerning 
one  Thomas  Juvenal,  *^  who  had  appropriated  to  himself  of 
the  king's  soil  without  Le  Barbekan^  a  certain  place,  con* 
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taining  forty  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  in  breadth,  andJ 
inclosed  it  with  an  earth  wall :  and  master  Nicolas  Bra^ 
banzoun  then  held  it.  Upon  this  presentment,  made  by  ther 
iurates,  the  king^s  juftices  commanded  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don to  summon  the  said  Nicolas;  who  said,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  nor  laid  any  claim  to  the  said  purpres- 
ture ;  but  that  he  was  tenant  to  Thomas  Fit z- Simon  de 
Burgh.  The  said  Thomas  came,  Sind  prayed  that  he  might 
arrent  the  same  of  the  king  for  three-pence  per  annuvi^  which 
was  granted,  because  the  twelve  sworn  men  witnessed,  that 
the  said  inclosure  was  no  annoyance.  And  it  was  adjudged, 
that  the  king  might  recover  the  arrearages  of  the  said  pur- 
ipresture,  to  wit  three  shillings.  But  no  forfeiture,  because 
it  was  not  of  the  said  Thomases  doing."  It  is  evident  that 
the  Barbican,  and  alt  its  appurtenances,  was  held  by  the 
JLing  as  one  of  his  castles. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  it  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Robert  de  UfTord,  earl  of  Suffolk.  It  had  before  this  time 
been  esteemed  an  antient  royal  manor,  by  the  name  of  Base 
Court,  or  the  Barbican ;  the  house  of  which  had  been  de. 
troyed  in  1251,  but  restored  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk. His  son  William,  deceasing  without  issue,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Barbican  descended  to  his  sister  Cecilia,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  John  Willoughby,  afterwards  created  Lord  WiU 
loughby  of  Eresby.  It  descended  from  him  to  Catharine, 
widow  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  her  own- 
right  baronefs  Willoughby,  of  Eresby ;  and  in  tlie  right  of 
Mary  I.  wife  of  Richard  Bertie,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  ot 
Aocaster,  and  of  Lady  Gwyder. 

This  lady,  who  was  an  enemy  to,  and  ridiculed  the  doc-> 
trines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  had  in  her  zeal>  dressed  a 
dog  in  a  rochet ;  and,  in  affront  to  the  notorious  persecutor,! 
Bishop  Gardiner,  given  his  name  to  that  of  a  dog,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  She  was  therefore  marked  for  de- 
struction by  Mary  and  her  coadjutors ;  on  which  lady  Ca- 
tharine and  her  husband,  fled  from  their  house  in  the  Bar« 
bican,  to  the  Continent,  till  the  danger  was  over;  and 
lived  in  a  retired  and  distressed  manner  in  Poland.    During. 
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tlieir  travel  it  is  related,  that  Lady  Catharine  was  delivered 
of  a  son  near  a  church  porch  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders ;  who, 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  refuge  and  distress,  was 
named  Peregrine  ;  which  was  the  name  taken  by  several 
of  the  noble  family  of  Ancaster.  Tlie  mansion  in  Bar- 
bican was  named  Willoughby  House,  and  inhabited  by  Pe* 
regrine  Bertie,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  and  father  of 
Robert  Bertie,  the  great  earl  of  Lindsey,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  the  house,  it  seems,  was  then  of  vast 
circumference. 

Towards  the  end  of  Golden  Lane,  was  Garter  Place,  so 
called  from  Sir  Thomas  Wrythe,  or  Wriothesley,  whose  fa- 
mily had  been,  for  some  time,  heralds  at  arms.  Having 
been. trained  to  the  same  studies  by  his  father  Sir  John,  he 
was  created  Wallingford  Herald,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Iiis  father  as  Garter  king  at  arms.  His  brother  William, 
who  was  York  herald,  had  issue  Thomas  Wriothesley,  who, 
by  various  degrees  of  merit,  arrived  to  be  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  and  earl  of  Southampton.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Lincoln  Place,  Holborn,  called  from  him  Southh- 
ampton House,  where  we  shall  speak  more  of  him.  Sir 
Thomas,  the  uncle,  built  Garter  Place,  and  on  the  top 
founded  a  chapel,  which  he  dedicated  by  the  name  Sanctis 
Triniiaiis  in  Alto. 

At  the  end  of  this  street,  where  the  pump  now  stands,  tho 
antient  Barbican,  Burgh-kenning,  or  Watch  Tower,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated. 

Red  Cross  Street,  is  so  called  from  a  cross  which  stood 
near  the  end  of  Golden  Lane.  This  is  a  noble,  wide,  and 
well-built  street,  inhabited  by  persons  of  property,  and 
runs  from  Barbican  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
There  are  several  courts  and  alley,  but  they  are  of  no  ma- 
terial estimation  either  for  structures  or  inhabitants. 

The  first  object  of  attention  is  a  Dissenting  Meeting 
House,  which  has  changed  owners  and  doctrines  various 
times ;  it  has  been  successively  occupied  by  Independents, 
Baptists,  New  Jerusalem,  and  other  congregations. 
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The  adjoining  house  is  the  charity  school  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  founded  in  1698,  for  one 
hundred  boys  and  fifty  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  edu- 
cated. 

But  the  greatest  ornament  of  this  street,  is 

Dr.  WILLIAMS'S   LIBRARY 
for  the  use  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers. 

"Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Wrexham,  in 
1643,  or  1644.  He  had  a  great  natural  vigour  of  mind, 
in^bich  being  improved  by  an  uncommon  application,  made 
a  compensation  for  his  want  of  such  helps  as  many  others 
have  had  in  their  early  years.  He  loved  serious  religion 
from  his  youth,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry  about  the 
time  of  the  ejectment  in  1662.*'  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  follow  Dr.  Williams  through  the  many  persecutions  he 
suffered  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  After  the  Revolution  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  the  reverend  Mr.  John 
Oakes,  as  preacher  to  a  numerous  congregation  in  Hand 
Alley,  Bisbopsgate  Street ;  he  had  before  this  many  times 
officiated  for  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  at  Pinner's  Hall,  Broad 
Street,  and  had  succeeded  that^  worthy  character,  in  the 
lecture;  but  with  great  opposition,  on  account  of  his  fe- 
verity  against  Antinomian  opinions.  Upon  this  Mr.  Wil- 
liams withdrew  himself,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Alsop,  Dr.  Annesley,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Mayo ;  and  they  jointly  set  up  the  lectures  at  Salter's  Hall. 
He  was  in  great  favour  with  William  III. 

<<  When,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  a  bill  was  depend- 
ing in  parliament  against  occasional  conformity,  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  against  it.  He  was  very  much  for  the 
Union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  urged  his  friends  to  for- 
ward it,  with  great  earnestness.  In  1709,  he  received  a 
diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Glasgow,  and  another 
from  Edinburgh ;  the  latter  inclosed  in  a  silver  box.  In  the 
latter  end  of  Anne^s  reign.  Dr.  Williams  having  very  dark 
apprehensions  of  the  state  of  things^  dealt  freely  with  the 
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great  man  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  with  vrhom  he  had 
been  long  acquainted,  and  warned  him  of  his  danger,  whe« 
ther  he  was  embarked  against  liberty  or  not.  But  the  free- 
dom  he  took  was  not  relished,  the  doctor's  free  remarks  on 
the  great  man's  conduct  (in  a  letter  to  some  friends  in  Ire- 
land) being  ungenerously  carried  to  him,  he  was  so  in- 
censed against  Dr.  Williams,  that  he  never  forgave  him. 
No  man  in  the  nation  more  heartily  rejoiced  than  the  doctor 
at  the  over»blowing  of  the  impending  storm,  by  the  acces. 
sion  of  king  George  I.  to  the  British  throne ;  and  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1714,  be,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Ministers,  in  and  about  London,  presented  to  his 
majesty  an  addrcfs  of  congratulation.  About  this  time  his 
constitution,  naturally  strong,  began  visibly  to  decay ;  but 
he  held  on  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  till  17i6,  when, 
after  a  short  illness,  he  departed  this  life  January  26,  aged 
seventy-three.  He  was  interred  in  a  vault  of  his  ow:i  at 
Bunhill  Fields^  with  a  long  Latin  inscription  to. his  me- 
mory. 

"  Dr.  Williams  gave  the  balk  of  his  estate,  by  will,  to 
charitable  uses ;  as  excellent  in  their  nature,  as  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  as  much  calculated  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind,*  as  any  other  that  have  ever  been 
known.  Among  other  objects  of  it  are,  the  relief  of  poor 
ministers  and  their  widows :  the  education  of  students  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow  for  the  ministry:  the  support  of 
schools,  especially  in  Wales :  the  distribution  of  bibles  and 
other  pious  books  among  the  poor :  a  Protestant  missionary 
in  Ireland,  &c.  He  left  his  library  for  public  use,  and  di- 
rected a  convenient  place  to  be  purchased  or  built,  in 
which  the  books  might  be  properly  disposed  of,  and  left  an 
annuity  for  a  librarian.  The  building  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe was  afterwards  erected  by  a  subscription  among  the 
opulent  Dissenters,  where  the  doctor's  collection  is  pre- 
served with  peculiar  care  and  neatnefs.  This  is  also  the 
place  in  which  the  body  of  Dissenting  ministers  meet  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  general  concern  ;  it  is  also  the 
repository  for  portraits  of  Nonconformist  ministers,  for 
MSS.  and  for  other  matters  of  curiosity  and  utility." 
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With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  public  library,  fir^ 
Williams  had  purchased,  in  his  life-time,  the  valuable  coI« 
lection  of  Dr.  Bates,  to  which  he  directed,  by  bis  will,  that 
his  own  should  be  added.  Of  these  a  catalogue  was  printed, 
in  one  volume,  8vo.  in  1727,  some  considerable  time  be- 
fore a  public  library  was  opened ;  and  the  catalogue  was 
published  previously  to  the.  opening  of  the  library,  as  thq 
preface  informs  Us,  in  order  to  induce  other  munificent  and 
public-spirited  persons,  and  lovers'of  literature,  to  contribute 
to  Its  .augmentation.  Considerable  donations  to  this  library 
have  accordingly  been  made  at  different  times ;  but  not  such 
as  have  been  proportionable  to  the  long  space  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  library,  nor  to  the 
usual  liberality  manifested  by  the  Dissenters  on  such  oc« 
casions.  Although  it  was  known,  that  Dr.  Williams,  the 
founder,  bad  left  a  considerable  estate,  which  was  appro* 
priated  to  various  charitable  purposes  ;  yet  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  equally  known,  that  his  trustees  were  not  em« 
powered  by  his  will  to  employ  any  part  of  the  produce  of 
his  estate  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  library. 

Lately,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly  imr 
proved  income  arising  from  that  estate,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery (before  which  the  accounts  of  it  are  annually  audited^ 
and  the  sanction  of  which  is  necessary  for  any  deviations 
from  the  letter  of  the  founder's  will,)  has  given  directions 
that  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  shall  be  annually  appropriated 
out  of  the  proceeds  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  repair  and 
increasing  the  library. 

It  would  certainly  be  honourable  to  the  Dissenters,  and 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  literature  among  them,  that  a 
public  library,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  appropriated 
to  their  use,  should  consist  of  a  numerous  collection  of  va- 
luable and  well-chosen  books.  There  are  many  such  at  pre- 
sent in  this  collection ;  but  many  others  are  yet  wanting, 
both  antient  and  modern,  in  order  to  increase  its  utility  and 
estimation  as  a  public  library.  The  British  Museum,  Sion 
College  library,  and  the  University  libraries,  receive  great 
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additions  of  modern  books,  from  its  being  required  by  law, 
that  copies  of  all  works  entered  at  Stationers  Hall  should  be 
sent  to  those  libraries.  But  the  library  in  Red  Cross  Street 
has  no  such  resource ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  de- 
sired, that  those  liberal-minded  persons,  who  may  be  in^ 
clined  to  promote  an  augmentation  of  the  library,  should 
make  such  donations  for  this  purpose  as  they  may  judge 
proper.  Donations,  with  this  view,  may  be  either  in  books 
or  in  money ;  and  it  would  also  be  desirabfe,  that  such  au- 
thprs,  whether  Dissenters  or  others,  as  may  be  inclined  to 
increase  the  library,  should  transmit  copies  of  their  works  to 
this  collection. 

It  was  a  good  custom  introduced  into  the  school  of  Bishop's 
StortfQrd,  that  every  scholar  on  leaving  that  seminary, 
should  give  some  book  or  books  to  the  school  library  :  were 
the  custom  to  prevail  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  that 
upon  their  ardinatioriy  they  should  make  the  same  grateful 
deposit,  the  accumulation  would  soon  be  considerable,  and 
return  to  them  sources  of  p^petual  and  useful  informa- 
tion. 

The  building  is  divided  on  the  first  floor  into  two  very 
liandsome  and  spacious  apartments,  capable  of  containing 
forty  thousand  volumes,  though  the  whole  of  the  present  con* 
tents  of  the  library,  amount  to  no  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand ;  these  are  however  very  scarce  and  very  valuable,  and 
are  not  confined  to  works  upon  Divinity ;  but  the  classes  of 
general  and  particular  History,  the  Arts  and  ISciences,  PhU 
losophy,  &c. 

The  Great  Room  contains  several  glazed  presses,  ia 
which  are  deposited  the  works  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius, 
Bymer's  Foedera,  the  early  editions  of  Milton's  works,  and 
the  first  edition  of  his  Paradise  Lost;  and  other  works 
equally  valuable.  Here  is  also  a  great  curiosity  of  its 
kind ;  "  Eighteen  volumes  written  with  a  white  ink  upon 
black  paper  (made  on  purpose^  at  the  expence,  and  for  the 
iise  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  (late  of  London,  linen  draper)  in 
1745|  when  his  sight  was  so  decayed  by  age,  that  he  could 
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not  read  the  largest  print ;  and  they  were  presented  to  this 
library  by  the  Jeave  of  his  executors,  9th  April,  1746. 

"  They  contain  all  the  New  Testament  (except  the  Re- 
velations) and  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  in  fifteen  vo- 
lumes ;  and  Dr.  Owen's  "  Faith  of  God's  Elect,"  in  three 
volumes/*    The  letters  are  nearly  an  inch  in  height. 

The  portraits  round  this  room  arc  those  of 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  over  the  chimney. 

From  the  north-west  corner. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Steele,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's,  Camb. 
**  a  good  scholar,  a  hard  student,  and  an  excellent  preacher.'* 
He  joined  in  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Philip  and  Matthew 
Henry.  He  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  from  Han- 
mere,  in  Flintshire,  and  died  in  London,  Nov.  16,  1692^ 
aged  sixty-four. 

Rev.  William  Harris,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Caleb  Fleming,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wright,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Stephen  Charnock,  D.  D.  Emanuel,  Camb.  ejecte<l 
1662,  died  in  London,  July  27,  1680,  aged  fifty-two. 

Rev.  James  Newman. 

Rev.  Thomas  Manton,    D.  D.     See  his  life  and  cha- 
racter in  Palmer's  Nonconformift's  Memorial,  Vol.  L  p.  17* 
and  426. 

Rev.  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S. 

Rev.  Samuel  Anneslev,  L.  L.  D.  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxon.  **  A  most  sincere,  godly,  and  humble  man  ;  vicar  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  whence  he  was  ejected.  He  after- 
wards preached  at  the  meeting-house  in  Little  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  and  died  Dec.  31,  1696,  aged  seventy- 
seven.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Williams. 
The  celebrated  John  Wesley,  was  his  grandson.'' 

Rev.  John  Howe,  M.  A.  of  Christ's  College,  Camb.. 
born  May  17,  1630,  died  April  2,  1705,  aged  sixty-five. 
He  was  in  person  tall  and  graceful.  He  had  a  piercing, 
but  pleasant  eye;  and  had  that  in  his  aspect  which  indi- 
cated something  uncommonly  great,  and  tended  to  excite 
2  veneration. 
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veneration.  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  his 
writings,  his  intellectual  accomplishments  need  no  com« 
inendations.  In  conversation  he  was  often  very  facetious. 
One  of  his  repartees  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

A  nobleman  with  whom  he  was  at  dinner,  treated  Mr» 
Howe  with  great  respect,  and  requested  him  to  say,  in 
what  manner  he  could  effectually  serve  him,  strengthening 
his  protestations  of  zeal  with  a  multitude  of  profane  oaths. 
Mr.  Howe  replied,  **  There  is  one  favour  which  I  should  be 
happy  your  lordship  would  grant  me."  ^'  My  good  Mri 
Howe,'*  replied  the  nobleman  impatiently,  with  another 
oath,  *'  there  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Howe  can  ask,  but  it  will 
make  me  happy  to  grant.**  On  which  Mr.  Howe  calmly 
said,  *'  The  only  favour,  my  lord,  which  I  have  to  beg  of 
you,  is,  *^  that  your  lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  swear 
the  next  oath.**  In  Dr.  Watt*s  Ljnric  Poems,  is  an  admirable 
one,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Howe. 

Rev.  William  Bates,  D.  D.     We  shall  speak  of  him 
under  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West. 

Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.     See  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gib- 
bon, &c. 

Rev.  William  Tonge,  of  Salter*s  Hall. 
.  Rev.  Anduew  Kippis,  D.  D. 

Rev.  John  Shower. 
,    Rev.  Henry  Grove,  an  eminent  minister,  and  tutor  of 
an  acaidemy  at  Taunton. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Vincent,  M.  A.' ejected  from  Langley 
Marsh,   Bucks,   of  which  he  was  rector.      His  great  suf- 
ferings for  Non-conformity,  are  amply  detailed  by  Palmer. 
Rev.  John  Newman. 

Rev.  John  Flavel,  B.  A.  of  University  College,  Oxon. 
rector  of  Townstall,  Dartmouth,  whence  he  was  ejected. 
He  died  in  Exeter,  June  26,  1691,  aged  sixty-four.  It  is 
related  in  his  life,  that  a  profane  person  coming  to  a  book- 
seller*s  shop  to  enquire  for  a  play  book,  the  bookseller  re- 
commended him  to  FlavePs  Treatise  On  keeping  the  Heart,  as 
likely  to  do  him  more  good.  After  having  grossly  abused 
the  author,  and  ridiculed  the  book,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
Vol.  III.    No.  64.  X  x  to 
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lo  promise  that  he  would  read  it.  He  accordingly  dicf  so ; 
and  about  a  month  after,  came  and  thanked  the  bookseller 
for  putting  it  into  his  hand ;  telling  him  it  had  saved  his  soul ; 
and  bought  one  hundred  copies  to  gire  away. 

Rev.  Richard  Baxter.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
when  speaking  of  Bunhill  Fields,  we  stated,  from  another 
t>ubIication,  that  it  had  been  called  **  Saint's  Rest  ;^'  and 
that  Mr.  Baxter  was  buried  there.  We  profess  too  great 
revA'ence  for  Mr.  Baxter,  to  ridicule  him  or  the  class  of 
Protestants  to  which  he  belonged.  We  since  understand 
that  he  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  the 
corpse  being  attended  by  the  numerous,  friends  to  whom  h^ 
and  his  cause  were  held  dear. 

Rev.  John  Evans,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Obadiah  Hughes,  ejected  from  being  a  student  at 
Oxford,  previously  to  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  im- 
prisoned and  ill-treated  for  his  Non-conformity,  and  at  last 
settled  at  Enfield,  where  he  died,  Jan.  24,  1704-,  aged 
sixty-five. 

Anonymous  portrait  of  a  minister. 

Rev.  William  Gougm,  ejected  from  his  rectory  of  Ink- 
pen,  in  Berks,  and  settled  at  Marlborough,  where  he  died 
at  sixty.seven  years  of  age,  highly  respected  by  all  classes 
of  persons. 

Rev.  George  Griffith,  M.  A.  chaplain  at  the  Charteif 
House,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange,  whence 
he  was  ejected.  He  had  his  meeting  afterwards  in  Girdler*» 
Hall,  and  was  a  most  respectable  minister. 

Thomas  Jacomb,  D.  D.  recror  of  St^  Martin,  Ludgate, 
where  more  particular  mention  will  be  made  of  him. 

THE  UBRARY. 

From  this  room  is  the  avenue  to  The  Library,  properly 
so  called.  The  apartment  is  kept  with  peculiar  ncfatness, 
and  does  very  great  credit  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Ubrartan, 
whose  attention  and  suavity  are  exemplary.  It  is  divided 
into  sixteen  classes,  and  contains  many  cirrious  books  in  the 
various  departments  of  literatufe,  particularly  early  printed 

books* 
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books.  Here  are  also  the  various  tracts  published  during 
(he  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  comprized  in  a  great  number  of 
volumes;  besides  two  hundred  and  thirty ^ight  vdumA  of 
sermons  and  tracts,  during  the  same  period ;  of  which  the 
sermons  preached  before  the  parliament  consist  of  thirty- 
two  volumes. 

Among  the  early  printed  books  is  a  copy  of  the  Salisbury 
Liturgy^  1530,  finely  illuminated. 

The  Hours  of  the  Virginsy  printed  at  Paris,  1498.  The 
printing  and  wood  cuts  are  finely  executed. 

The  manuscripts,  though  not  numerous^,  are  valuable^ 
The  principal  are, 

Wicliife's  Testament,  in  Old  English,  well  written,  abput 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

A  beautiful  illuminated  Bible,  inscribed,  ^^  Biblia.  Sacra 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  cum  Prologo  Hieronimi :  necnon  Libri 
Apocryphi."— Bibliothecae  Gulielmaus,  D.  D.  D.  Tboinaf 
^Morgan. 

The  '<  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  short  hand,  1686.'' 
This  was  written  under  particular  circumstances.  When 
James  II.  endeavoured  to  establish  Popery  by  every  violent 
or  insidious  means ;  the  writer  of  this  book,  fearing  .that 
the  Holy. Scriptures,  lest  the  conununity  should  have  a  free 
use  of  them,  would  be  called  in  and  destroyed,  sat  up  se- 
veral nights  to  write  a  true  copy,  which  be  thus  accoqi- 
plished. 

'^  Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
from  August  4,  1643^  to  April  24,  1652."  In  three  folio 
volumes.  These  are  the  original  documents,  as  taken  bjr 
the  various  scribes,  and  are  written  in  a  sort  of  abhxeyiated 
cypher,  though  not  very. difficult  to  be  made  out. 

'^  Original  Commission  of  the  States  General  to  the  at- 
bitratoKs  appointed  by  them  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  'to  de- 
termine the  claims  of  the  English,  for  ships  and  gogds  de- 
tained  within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  tto 
year  1^52.''  This  state  paper  is  omitted  both  in  Rymer^s 
Jo^era,  and  Thurloe*s  State  Papers. 

X  X  2  ^mon^ 
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Among  the  curiosities  are, 

A  miniature  copy  of  a  Head  of  Christ,  from  a  painting 
in  tne  Vatican,  finely  executed  by  Dickie ^  and  lately  pre- 
sented to  this  library. 

A  Female  Mummy,  in  the  original  coffin  ;  the  linen  and 
papyrus,  surrounding  the  body,  in  good  preservation. 

0?er  the  mummy  is  a  Head,  finely  worked  in  wax; 
said  to  exhibit  the  likeness  of  Cartouche,  a  notorious  French 
robber. 

Skeleton  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  the  first  malefactor 
Executed  on  the  Coventry  Act. 

Glass  Bason,  with  the  following  inscription : 

*'  This  glass  bason»  by  tradition^  held  the  baptismal  water«  for 
the  christening  of  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  king  Henry  VIII.)  th6 
most  renowned  Protestant  queen  of  England,  it  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Simon  Smith,  Esq.  who  had  been  harbinger  to 
king  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  king  William  III.  and  long  after  bit 
death»  the  person  who  married  his  nephew's  daughter,  and  who 
received  the  tradition  from  that  family,  as  ondoobtedly  trae* 
Deposited  to  remain  for  ever  in  this  library.  Anno  1 745.  Donun 
Domini  Anderson.'' 

It  is  formed  like  a  large  dish,  with  a  broad  brim,  and  a 
deep  cavity  in  the  centre ;  and  has  been  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  gold.  It  is  preserved  in  a  square  box,  fitted  to 
it  on  the  inside  with  cloth. 

Fac  simile  of  Magna  Charta,  framed  and  glazed. 

Ditto  of  an  inscription  brought  from  the  Archipdago,  in 
honour  of  Crato,  a  musician.  With  a  translation  by  Amer, 
framed  and  glazed. 

Medals,  and  metallic  casts  Arom  medals,  struck  in  Russia^ 
from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  Catharine  II.  in« 
elusive. 

Roubles  and  half  Roubles  of  Peter  I.  and  the  em- 
presses Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Catharine  11.  The  first  series 
of  these  are  very  scarce,  even  in  Russia. 

An  M  Painting  of  the  Protestant  Re/ormerSj  sitting  at 

» long  table,  with  inscriptions  of  the  names  of  each.    The 

^  5  Bible 
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Bible  is  before  them,  which  four  characters,  denoting  the 
devil,  the  pope,  a  cardinal,  and  a  friar,  are  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish  from  ben^th  the  table. 

This  room  abounds  also  in  portraits,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing 18  a  list ; 

The  east  end  is  appropriated  to  the  Founder,  and  his 
fiunily. 

Dr.  Williams,  over  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Jane  Williams. 

Mr.  Francis  Barkstead,  her  first  husband,  of  whom 
there  is  a  duplicate  portrait. 

Mr.  T.  Barkstead,  jun. 

——  Barkstead,  Esq.  in  the  dress  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  U. 

A  very  remarkable  portrait,  clothed  in  the  Oliverian  buff 
jerkin,  with  epaulets  on  the  shoulders;  a  very  significant 
countenance.  This  is  named  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ;  but, 
with  due  deference,  we  should  rather  call  it  Col.  John 
Barkstead,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  The  painting 
must  be  more  valuable  from  such  a  circumstance ;  for  the 
arts  had  not  arrived  to  the  excellence  of  canvas  painting, 
which  this  portrait  exhibits,  in  the  time  in  which  Oldcastle 
lived ;  besides  the  costume  is  materially  different. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cart  weight,  D.  D.  ^'  He  was  some  time 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  a  very 
celebrated  preacher.*'  When  he  preached  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  the  concourse  of  people  to  hear  him  was  so  great, 
that  the  sexton  was  obliged  to  take  down  the  windows.  Ho 
was  expelled  the  university  for  Puritanism,  by  Dr.  Whit- 
gift,  the  vice-chancellor,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  long 
controvery  about  church  discipline,  which  is  in  print.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  those  rigid  Calvinists  who  openly  op- 
posed the  Liturgy,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  were  ad- 
vocates for  the  plan  of  religion  established  at  Geneva. 
Ob.  1603*. 

Bust  of  Dr.  Watts. 

Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  of  Wethersfield. 

*  Granger. 

PORTRAITS 
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PORTRAITS  OF  MINISTERS. 

From  the  south  east  side : 

William  Wollaston,  M.  A.  author  of  **  The  Religion 
of  Nature." 

Rev.  Joshua  Bayes. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cotton. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Robinson. 

Rev.  MAtTHEw  Silvester. 

Rev.  Joseph  Burroughs. 

Rev.  Timothy  Rogers. 

Rev.  William  Perkins.  "  This  divine  was  of  Christ*s 
College,  Cambridge.  He  wrote  many  learned  works^  dis- 
persed through  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,,  tlie  Low 
Countries,  and  Spain ;  many  translated  into  the  French^ 
German,  and  Italian  tongues :  a  man  industrious  and  pain- 
ful ;  who,  though  he  were  lame  of  his  right  hand,  wrote  ai) 
with  his  left."  He  was  deprived  by  archbishop  Whitgift 
for  Puritanism,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  in  1602. 

Rev.  Samuel  Baker. 

Rev.  Matthew  Henry  ;  whose  Annotations  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine^  will  per- 
petuate his  name  to  future  ages  *• 

Three  anonymous  portraits. 

Rev.  John  Oakes,  jun. 

Rev.  Thomas  Case,  ejected  from  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Milk  Street. 

Rev.  Thomas  Amory,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Richard  Mayo,  ejected  from  the  vicarage  of  Kings^ 
ton  upon  Thames,  Surrey.    Died  1695. 

Rev.  John  Oakes,  sen.  ejected  from  the  vicarage  of 
Boreham,  Essex. 

Rev.  Daniel  Chaumier,  a  French  refugee. 

Rev.  John  Chester.  This  gentleman  was  ejected  from 
his  rectory  of  Wetherby,  which  he  had  brought  from  a 
state  of  savage  ferocity  to  that  of  reverence  for  religion. 
He  was  driven  from  this  iiock  in  the  most  brolal  manner. 
Baxter  says  of  him,  that  he  was  ^^  a  man  of  a  very  sobci;, 

*  See  an  Account  of  hit  Life  atuched  to  hit  folio  Edition  of  hit  An- 

Boutions. 
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ctlltti,  peaceable  spirit ;  sound  in  doctrine  and  life ;  and  a 
grave  and  fruitful  preacher.**  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Soutliwark,  and  prenclied  at  the  meeting  bouse  in  Grav^ 
Lane ;  and  died  at  bis  son's^  a  pbysiciati  at  Guildford^  in 
May  1696. 

Rev.  Vincent  Alsop,  M.  A.  ejected  frona  Wilby,  in 
Northamptonshire ;  afterwards  mioistrr  in  Westminster^  and 
one  of  the  six  lecturers  at  Pinner^s  HalK 

ON  THE  STAIR  CASE. 

Rev.  Joshua  Oldfield,  D,  D, 

Rev.  Benjamin  Grosvenor,  D«  D. 

HoPTON  Haykes,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Averit,  L.  L.  D. 

Jasper  Mauduit,  Esq. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burgess. 

Rev.  Joseph  Caryl  ;  ejected  from  the  rectory  of  St, 
Magnus,  London  Bridge.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  a 
Dissenting  congregation,  near  bis  late  rectory;  and  his 
churcli  so  much  increased,  that  at  his  death  be  left  one  hun« 
dred  and  thirty -six  communicants.  He  was  a  moderate  In- 
dependent, a  man  of  great  piety,  learning,  and  modesty. 
He  died  at  bis  bouse  in  Bury  Street,  St,  Mary  Axe,  Fe- 
Itruary  7,  1673,  i^ed  seventy-one.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  bis  church  chose  Dr.  John  Owen  for  their  pastor,  and 
all  united  with  that  which  was  before  under  his  care,  which 
consisted  of  several  persons  of  rank  in  the  army.  This  re« 
spectable  society  had  afterwards  the  learned  Mr.  David 
Clarkson  for  their  pastor,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Chauncey,  as  he  was  by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
for  whom,  in  1708,  they  built  a  new  meeting  bouse  in 
Bury  Street ;  where  the  Rev.  Samuel  Morton  Savage,  D.  D* 
was  afterwards  pastor,  and  likewise  divinity  tutor  of  the 
academy  at  Hoxton. 

We  close  this  list,  with  the  following  remark  of  the  great 

Locke  on  the  Act  pf  Uniformity ;  whiicb,  on  account  of 

being  passed  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  wivs  denomi* 

aatfd  The  Bartholomew  Act  : 

**  Bartholomew 
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^'  Bartholomew  Day  was  fatal  to  our  Church  and  Re« 
ligioD,  ia  throwing  out  a  very  great  number  of  worthy, 
kamedy  pious^  and  orthodo?c  divines.*' 

RULES  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

I.  Tiie  library  shall  be  open  from  ten  o^clock  in  the  forenoon 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  on  Tuesday*  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  in  every  week  throughout  the  year,  except  Christmas 
and  Whitsuntide  weeks,  and  the  month  of  August;  and  the  li** 
brarian  (unless  prevented  by  sickness)  shall  constantly  attend  the 
library  at  such  times.  Nevertheless  a  trustee  shall  have  access  to 
the  library  whenever  he  thinks  proper* 

IL  Ail  persons  shall  be  admitted  during  the  appointed  hour% 
upon  prodiicing  to  the  librarian  a  written  order  from  one  of  the 
trustees,  specifying  their  names,  places  of  abode,  and  proper  ad- 
ditions. 

IIL  No  book  shall  be  perused  or  consulted  in  the  stalls  (unless>by 
the  special  leave  of  the  librarian  to  such  persons  as  are  well  known 
to  him),  but  shall  be  taken  down,  and  brought  to  the  desk  or  table 
in  the  library  by  the  librarian,  and  there  perused  or  consulted ;  and 
no  paper  shall  be  laid  on  a  book  when  any  extracts  are  made* 

IV.  No  book  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  library  except  by  one  of 
the  trustees  on  his  giving  a  receipt  for  it  to  the  librarian,  and  such 
book  shall  be  returned  at  or  before  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  ex« 
cept  the  same  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  such  trustee. 

V.  THe  librarian  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  books  taken 
out  of  the  library,  with  the  time  when  taken,  and  the  name  of  the 
trustee  taking  the  same ;  and  of  all  applications  for  books  already 
taken  out.  Such  accounts  shall  be  laid  before  the  library  committee 
previously  to  every  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

VL  Ail  books  given  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  library  shall 
be  immediately,  on  such  gift  or  purchase,  inserted  by  the  librarian 
in  the  catalogue,  in  their  proper  places,  and  stamped  or  marked; 
and  also  entered  in  the  book  of  benefactions,  in  which  shall  be  spe- 
cified the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  given : 
and  such' book  of  benefactions  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  at  every 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the  book  committee. 

VIL  The  librarian  shall  not  receive  any  money  or  other  gratuity 
from  any  person  for  the  use  of  this  library. 

*  • 

In  the  library  isa  register  for  the  hirth  of  children# 

Thia 
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'tVta  foiindaUon,  Wbicti  bss  been  greiltly  augimented  nace 
iti  first  institution,  is  under  the  direction  of  twenty-three 
trustees,  Ttz.  fourteen  ministers  and  nine  laymen,  who  must 
be  all  Dissenters;  under  whom  there  is  a  secretary  and 
tteward. 

Stow  informs  us,  that,  "  In  this  Red  Cross  Street,  lived 
one  Pouier,  that  was  a  servant  of  Richard,  duke  (^  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  king  Richard  111,  of  wham  Sir  Thomas 
M(«re  relates  this  passage,  as  if  it  had  been  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  design  of  that  duke  to  malce  way  to  usurp  tbe  king- 
dom after  his  brother  Edward  the  Fourth's  death,  vix.  That 
the  same  night  in  which  that  king  died,  as  be  learned  by 
credible  information,  one  Mistlebrook,  early  in  tbe  morn- 
ing, came  in  great  haste  to  this  Pottier's  house ;  and  hastily 
japping  at  the  door,  was  soon  let  in :  whose  business  was, 
to  let  bim  know  the  news,  that  king  Edward  was  departed.** 
To  which  Pettier  replied,  "  By  my  truth,  man !  then  wiJl 
my  roaster,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  be  king !" 

At  the  south  end  of  this  street  stands  the  parish  church  of 
St.  GILES,  CRIPPLEGATE. 


This  church  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Alfune,  bi^o[l 
ef  London,  about  the  year  1030,  before  the  reign  of  Wd- 
liam  the  Conqueror ;  and  though  it  was  demolished  by  fire, 
in  the  year  1545,  it  escaped  tbe  same  ordeal  in  1666. 
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It  is  built  of  stone,  boulder,  and  brick,  and  is  a  fpacfouff 
and  pleasant  structure.  The  pillars,  arches,  and  windovvs^ 
&c.  of  the  modern, Gothic  order ;  and  the  columns  support- 
ing the  organ  gallery,  of  the  Tuscan  order. 

The  roof  of  the  church  was  raised  in  1791 ;  and  though 
the  architecture  disagrees  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, it  is  light,  and  very  far  from  being  obnoxious  to  the 
eye,  on  account  of  dissimilarity. 

There  are  handsome  galteries  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south  kides,  and  the  church  is  well  pewed  and  wainscoted. 
In  the  west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ,  by  Harris. 

The  pulpit  is  of  fine  wainscot,  neatly  carred  and  ve- 
neered, adorqed  with  an  entablature  and  pediments,  with 
yases,  cherubims,  palm  branches,  fruit,  &c.  in  relievo. 

The  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  is  of 
fine  blue  veined  marble,  with  cherubims,  and  a  wainscot 
cover,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  adorned  with  cdunms  and 
entablature. 

Tbealtar-piece  is  very  ornamental,  being  as  the  pews^  and 
pulpit,  formed  of  oak ;  it  is  finely  carved,  and  adorned 
with  six  pilasters  and  entablaments,  of  the  Corinthian  pr- 
der.  The  inter-columns,  are  the  Commandments  done  in 
gold  letters  on  black ;  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  Creed,  an^ 
in  black  on  gold.  Between  the  arches  of  the  tables  of  the 
Commandments,  and  under  the  eomice,  is  a  pelican,  witb 
her  wings  displayed,  and  feeding  her  young  with  her  own 
blood ;  and  above  that  is,  *^  God  spake  these  words*'*  Ovce 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  the  words,  "  When  ye  pray,  say  ;•• 
and  over  the  other,  '^  The  Apostle's  Creed,"  in  large  cha- 
racters. And  on  pediments  over  these,  are  Moses  and 
Aaron ;  the  first  holding  in  his  hand  a  rod,  the  second  an  in- 
cense pot. 

On  acroters  above  the  cornice,  are  seven  golden  can« 
dlesticks,  with  flaming  tapers ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  book 
displayed,  above  which  is  a  cushion  and  mitre,  supported 
by  two  cherubims*  Here  is  also  painted  a  crimson  velvet  fes- 
toon curtain  edged  with  gold  fringe* 

The 
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*  The  carved  work  has  carious  enrichments ;  and  the  foot* 
|>ace  of  the  commiraion  table  is  paved  with  fine  polished 
black  and  white  marble,  fenced  and  adorned  with  rail  and 
banister ;  and  on  the  roof  over  this,  is  a  very  spacious  glory 
gilt  with  gold,  whose  ray<  dart  through  the  clouds  at  a  great 
distance. 

Over  the  altar  is  a  window  of  painted  glass,  representing 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  with  a  fine  border  of  che- 
rubims,  cloads,  &c.  a  very  correct  and  beautiful  drawing* 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet,  breadth  sixty*three,  height  forty-two, 
and  the  altitude  of  the  steeple  (which  consists  of  a  towef 
and  turret)  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  wherein  are 
twelve  bells  and  chimes. 
Stow  mentions  the  following  eminent  persons  buried  here: 
Gilbert  PrinccL,  alderman. 

Sir  John  Writb,  or  Wriothesley,  Garter  principal  king 
at  arms. 
Sir  Ralph  Rochford,  knight,  1409. 
Sir  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Kent. 
Reginald  Grey,  earl  of  Kent. 
Monuments,  inscriptions,  and  arms,  at  present  are : 
A  little  westward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  a 
white  marble  monument,  wjith  the  effigies  of  the  defunct, 
kidding  one  hand  on  a  death's  head,  and  the  other  on  a  book, 
with  a  long  Latin  inscription,   to  the  memory  of  John 
Speed,    citizen    and    merchant    taylor    of   London.       A 
most  faithful  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and 
king  Charles,  a  geographer,  antiquary,  historian,  &c.  who 
died  July  28,  1629 ;  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
twelve  sons  and  six  daughters. 

On  the  sottlii  side  of  the  chancel,  a  little  westward  from 
the  last,  is  a  stone  in  the  wall,  having  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Johk  Fox,  the  author  of  **  The  Acts  and 
Monuments  of  the  Church;  or,  as  it  is  more  iamiliarly 
called,  **  The  Martyrology.'* 

The  inscription  is  mostly  inserted  in  Fuller's  Church 
History,  who  remarks,  ^<  That  Mr.  Fox  was  so  large  a  re- 
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liever  of  the  poor  in  bis  life-time,  that  no  fronder  he  left'  no 
legacies  at  his  death.*'  He  also  adds,  ^*  That  whereas  there 
pasd^th  a  tradition  grounded,  on  good  authority,  that  lift 
foretold  the  ruine  of  the  Invincible  Armada  in  1588 ;  tlia 
story  IS  true  in  itself^  though  he  survived  not  to  see  the  per-> 
fotmance  of  his  own  prediction." 

Above  Mr.  Fox's  monument  is  one  of  a  very  spacious  fine 
white  tnarble,  adorned  with  entablature,  pedimeat,  the 
figure  of  the  young  lady  rising  (in  a  black  coffin)  with  hn 
winding  sheet  about  her  (as  in  emblem  of  the  Resurrection) 
and  two  angels,  one  offering  her  a  crown ,  the  other  a  chaplet ; 
with  this  inscription,  partly  on  the  side  of  the  coffin,  the 
rest  under  it : 

To  the  Memory  of  Constance  Whitney,  eldest  daughter  to  Sir- 
Robert  Whitney,  of  Whitney,  the  proper  Possession  of  him  an4 
}iis  Ancestors  in  Herefordshire,  for  above  500  yeafs  past.  Her 
Mother  was  the  4'th  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote 
in  Warwickshire,  by  Constance  Kingsmel,  Daughter  and  Heir  of 
Kichard  Kingsmel,  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  This  Lady 
IJacy  her  Grandmother  so  bred  her  since  she  w?^  8  yfars  old^ 

(Thus  far  on  the  coffin.) 

That  she  excelled  ip  all  Noble  Qualities  becoming  a  Virgin  of 
so  sweet  Proportion  of  Beauty  and  Harmony  of  Parts.  She  had 
also  sweetness  of  Manners  answerablci  and  delight  (ill  sharpness  of 
Wit,  an  offenceless  Modesty  in  Conversation*  and  singular  Re^M^ct 
and  Piety  towards  her  Parents ;  but  Religious  even  to  Example, 

She  departed  this  Life  most  Christianly  at  17,  dying  t!)e  prief 
of  all :  but  to  her  Grandmother  an  unrecoverable  Lossj  save  in  hef 
Expectation  she  shall  not  stay  long  after  her*  and  the  Comfort  of 
]|pnowiDg  whose  sb^  is,  s|n4  where  (in  tl\e  Resurrection)  to  meQf 
her.  • 

Under  which  inscription ,  are  her  arms  Ufi  a  single  woman. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  monument ;  but  there  is  reason  tq 
^dieve  it  about  two  hundred  years  old.  The  embleo^  of  the 
Resurrection  on  this  tomb  has  given  occasion  to  many  fa« 
bulous  relations  of  a  woman,  who,  after  she  was  buriod 
here^  was  taken  up  alive,  and  had  afterwards  several  chil- 
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On  die  south  side  of  the  chureh  a  small  marUe  motia- 
ment,  with  an  inscription  scarcely  legible,  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  herald  at  arms,  a  most  able 
scholar,  antiquary,  and  historian. 

At  the  noftii-east  corner  of  the  chancel,  a  smiA  whita 
marble  qioniunent,  with  this  inscription : 

Here  lyelh  Mar^ret  Lucy,  second  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Cfaarlcote  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  Knight  (the  third 
l>y  innp^ate  De&cent  of  (hat  Tl^omas)  by,  Alice,  sole  Daughter 
and  Hair  of  Thomas  Spepcer,  of  Clareden  in  the  same  County^ 
£s^;  and  Ciistos  breviiim  of  the  Couprt  of  Common  Pleas  at  Wesir 
ipiasler ;  who  departed  this  Life  the  18th  of  November  1634,  and 
about  the  19th  year  of  her  Age.  For  Dittcretion  and  Sweetness  of 
C.onversatioiii  not  m^ny  excelled  ;  and  for  Piety  and  Patience  in 
her  Sickness  and  Death,  few  equalled  her ;  which  is  the  Comioft 
pf  her  nearest  Friends,  to  every  of  whom  she  was  very  dear ;  hot 
especially  to  her  old  Grandmother,  ti'o  Lady  Constance  Lucy» 
ynder  whose  government  she  died;  who  having  long  expected 
every  day  to  have  gone  before  her,  doth  now  trust,  by  Faith  and 
Hope  in  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  shortly  to  follovr 
after,  and  be  partaker,  together  with  her  and  other.<,  of  the  un* 
speakable  and  everlasting  Jo^s  in  his  blessed  Kingdom  ;  to  whom 
be  all  Honour,  Laud  and  Fraise,  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

Close  by  the  above,  a  small  white  marble  monument,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Staple, 
a  man  equally  learned  and  religious,  who  died  September 
p,  1650. 

On  a  bras$  plate  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  the 
f  ffigies  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  ten  children  (five  by  each 
pf  them)  all  in  a  kneeling  posture,  this  incription :  to  the 
memory  of  John  Hambev,  Esq.  and  his  family^.  He  died 
in  1573. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chanceU  a  spacious  white  an4 
blaqk  marble  monument,  adorned  with  entablature,  pedimenti 
death^s  head,  aqd  the  figures  of  two  babes  mourning,  thia 
inscription:  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Cage,  Esq.  a  mail 
qf  universal  literati^re,  of  great  honesty  and  Christian  lifot 
Whp^i^di|iie24. 
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A  black  ani  white  marble  monument  on  the' north  side  of 
the  chancel  y  partly  fronting  westward ,  having  the  figures 
of  Matthew  Palmer,  Esq.  and  Ann  his.  wife  lying  on  their 
right  sides,  reposing  their  heads  on  their  respective  hands» 
and  each  holding  a  book  in  their  left ;  and  the  figures  of 
their  five  children  kneeling.  The  inscription,  which  is  al» 
most  worn  out,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it.-«-Thedate  1605. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aile,  thislnscription  : 

Roger  Mason  of  this  Partth,  Citizen  and  Vintner  of  London^ 
gave  to  the  Poor  of  the  Freedom  of  thti  Parish  200f.  wherewith  a 
yearly  Rent  of  16/.  or  thereabout,  is  purchased  for  ever*  to  be  be* 
stowed  on  10  Gowns  of  black  Cloth  lined,  to  be  distributed  yearly 
to  10  poor  Men  of  the  Freedom  of  this  Parish  upon  All  Saints 
Day,  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Vicar  and  Church-wardens,  for  the 
lime  being.  He  died  the  3d  day  of  September  1603.  ALiBt. 
tux  37.  which  200/.  his  Wife  Jane  faithfully  paid,  and  join 'd  the 
Erection  of  this  Monument,  set  upt  Anno  1606. 

On  the  monument  are  their  effigies. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a  small  nK>nument,  with 
effigies,  and  this  inscription  : 

William  Day,  Citizen  and  Vintner  of  London,  Son  of  Thomas 
Day,  of  Boteham  in  Sussex,  Gent,  and  Elizabeth  his  Wife,  gave 
<0  the  Poor  of  this  parish  80/.  which  was  paid  by  his  Brother 
Oeorge  Day,  wherewith  a  yearly  Rent  of  61,  or  thereabouts  ii 
purchased  for  ever,  to  be  bestowed  on  12  Coats  of  green  Cloth, 
to  be  distributed  yearly  upon  12  poor  Orphans  upon  All  Saints 
Day,  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens,  for  the 
time  being.  He  lyetli  buried  in  the  Parish-Church  of  St.  Michael 
in  Cornhill,  and  died  the  22d  of  September  1603,  aged  32. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  churchy  near  the  east  end,  this 
inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Edward  Harvest,  Citizen  and  Brewer 
of  London,  Alderman's  Deputy  of  this  Parish,  and  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Gunners,  and  Ann  his  beloved  Wi|e.  They  were  both 
very  charitable  Persons,  as  in  giving  Land  to  this  Parish  perpe« 
toally  for  the  Relief  of  the  poor  Widows ;  as  also  Land  to  the 
Company  whereof  he  was  free,  for  mending  of  the  High-way 
betn  Edgworth  and  Padington.    He  gave  great  Legacies  to  his 

poor 
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poor  Kindre(I»and  departed  this  Life  the  14th  day  of  March*  1610. 
She  departed  this  Life  the  24th  day  of  May  1610.  expecting  both 
a  glorious  Resurrection  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  very  spacious  black  and  white  marble  monument,  adorned 
with  columns  and  entablature,  with  enrichments  of  cannon, 
&c.  gilt  with  gold  ;  with  the  figures  of  the  deceased  in  sable 
kneeling. 

A  spacious  monument,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Busby, 
citizen  and  cooper,  Obiit  July  11,  1575,  with  bis  image 
holding  one  hand  on  a  death's  head,  the  other  with  glores, 
and  with  this  inscription : 

This  Busby  willing  (o  relieve  the  Poor 

With  Fire  and  with  Bread, 
Did  give  the  House  wherein  he  dweltj 

Then  called  the  Queen's  Head. 
Four  full  Loads  of  the  best  Charcoal 

He  would  have  bought  each  year. 
And  forty  dozen  of  wheaten  Bread 

For  poor  Housholders  here. 
To  see  these  things  distributed. 

This  Busby  put  in  Trust 
The  Vicar  and  Church-wardens, 

Thinking  them  to  be  just 
God  grant  that  poor  Housholders  here 

May  thankful  be  for  such ; 
So  God  will  move  the  minds  of  more 

To  do  for  them  as  much. 
And  let  this  good  £xample  move 

Such  Men  as  God  hath  bless'd 
To  do  the  like,  before  they  go 

With  Busby  to  tiieir  Rest. 
Within  this  Chapel  Busby's  bones 

In  Dust  a  while  must  stay. 
Till  he  that  made  them  raise  them  up 

To  live  with  Christ  for  aye. 

A  small  marble  monument  in  the  north  wall,  with  effigies^ 
adorned  with  two  pyramidal  figures^  and  this  inscription : 

Within  this  He  lyeth  buried  the  Body  of  Charles  Langley,  some 
time  of  this  Parish  Ale  brewer,  who  was  buried  the  8th  day  of 
June  lGQ2g  wi  did  give  bountifully  to  the  Poor  of  this  Ptaish. 

2  '  If 
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If  Lamgky's  Life  you  list  to  kno#. 

Head  OA  and  take  a  y'tew  i 
Of  Faith  and  Hope  I  will  not  $peak> 

His  Works  shall  them  tell  true : 
Whb  whilst  he  livM.  with  Counsel  grave 

The  better  sort  did  guide, 
A  stay  to  Weak,  a  staff  to  Poor, 

Without  backbite  or  pride. 
At\i  when  he  dy'd,  he  gavd  his  Mile 

AW  that  did  him  befal 
For  ever  once  a-year  to  cloth 

si.  Giles's  Poor  whhaK 
All  Saints  he  pointed  for  the  Day» 

Gowns  twenty  ready  made. 
With  twenty  Shirts  and  twenty  Smocks 

As  they  may  best  be  had; 
A  Sermon  eke  he  hath  ordain'd 

That  God  may  have  his  Praise, 
And  others  might  be  won  thereby 

To  follow  Langley's  ways; 
On  Vicar  and  Church- wardens  then 

His  Trust  he  hath  repos'd. 
As  they  will  answer  him  one  day 

When  all  shall  be  disclosed. 
Thus  being  dead,  yet  still  he  livet. 

Lives  never  for  to  die 
Id  Heaven's  Bliss,  in  World's  Fame, 

And  so  I  trust  shall  J. 

Launcelot  Andrewt>  Vican 
John  Taylor,   Wil.  Hewet, 
£dw.  Stirling,     Richard 
May,  Church-Wardens. 

Above  the  last  a  very  spadoaB  white  marble  monumenft^ 

with  enrichments  of  festoons,  &c.  gilt  witU  gold,  in  me-' 

mory  of  Edmund  Harrison,    Esq;  of  this  pfirishj  Iiaving 

lived  forty  years    a   batchelor,   married    to   Jane,    eldest 

^ughterta  Thomas  Godfrey,  Esq.bywhoai  be  bad  twelve; 

sons  and  nine  daughters.     H^  was  embroiderer  to  king 

James  I.  king  Charles  I.  and  king  CharleilL  imi  left  thef 

troubles  of.  this  world  the  9th  of  Jmtuaxy  1666,  in  the 

sereDtj^^'^se^eotb  y^ear  of*  bis  age^ 

On 
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On  a  gfey  maible  grava^^stone,  on  the  n<Hrtli  side  the  rails 
i»f  the  altar,  an  elegy  and  epitaph  eoaiposed  to  perpetuate 
the  pious  ntemory  of  the  well  deserving  and  worthily  ho* 
noured  Mr.  Henry  CoUifoq,  who  died  Aug.  8,  l^&B,  agad 
fifty-seven  years. 

The  tomb  of  Mrs.  Hand,  wife  of  archdeacon  Hand,  late 
vicar,  in  a  very  high  degree  adorns  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  A  fringed  crinison  curtain  hangs  from  a  painted 
arch ;  and  beneath  is  the  moniinient  from  the  masterly  hand 
of  the  late  Mr.  Banks  {by  mistake  in  Pennant,  called  Bacon  J. 
The  representation  is  the  wife  expiring  in  her  husband's 
amis.  TlBe  tender  expressioa  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
languid  appearance  of  the  deceased,  are  finely  delineated. 
Here  is  also  a  bass-irelief  of  a  bc^F  suiting  dow»  a  lily.  The 
inscription  is  thus  worded : 

«'  To  the  laemory  ef  Aatie  Msrtha  Hsnd,  wifc  of  Geeq[e 
Watson  Hand,  M.  A.  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died,  after  a  lew 
hours  illness,  July  the  ath,  1784,  aged  thirty«etght.  By  the  pru- 
dence of  her  conduct,  hy  the  sweetness  of  her  tei»per,  and  tha 
unaffected  piety  of  her  heart,  amidst  thnes  of  dissipation,  and  in 
the  possession  of  yottth,  beauty,  and  feftufle;,  an  example  of  do« 
isestic  and  refigieus  excellence. 

**  For  worth  so  dear  the  eternal  iesr  might  flf^p 
And  love  would  lanetif j  an  husband's  woe ; 
Sut  truth  the  record  of  that  worth  displays. 
And  takes  from  sorrow  what  it  gives  to  praise  ^ 
The  alternate  claims  his  grateful  heart  d^vide# 
And  memory's  misery  is  affection's  pride." 

On  t)»r  same  wall,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Thomas, 
Strong,  Esqf.  F.A.S.  many  years  vestry  clerki  who  died 
Nov.  19,  17M,  aged  fifty-eight. 

On  the  south  sida  of  the  oburch  two  monumentSy  thus 
Mseribed : 

I.  '•Gful.  Bttdlley  vivens  digaiss.  ooo^o  sibi  caseTBriaMV 
4A  irtfractam  amicitiam,  172^. 

APETAI  KPEIESONEE  ESEISI  MOiOTP.*' 
!!•  "  Mr.  WilKam  Fmder,    1784.     Htis  daughter,   Elizabeth 
finder,  1^83,  aged  nineteen. 
Vm.  hi.    No.  €5.  Z  z  Ewly, 
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*     £arTy,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  mofhing  deW ; 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaledi  and  werit  to  heaven/' 

In  the  front  of  the  north  gallery,  a  fine  head,  and  accoiff-^ 
)»animeDt8  by  Mr.  Bacon,  to  the  meaiory  of 

John  Milton, 

Author  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Borh  Dec.  1608.     Died  NoV.  1674. 

His  bther  John  Milton,  died  March,  1646. 

They  were  both  interred 

in  this  church. 

Samud  Whklread  pomU, 

On  the  pavemetit  ai'e  sttmed  to  the  memory  of  the  Rer</ 
William  Whitfield,  D.  D.  vicar,  1716.  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Bacon.  Rev.  Dr.  William  NicoUs,  vicar,  formerly  pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  1774.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Nicolls,  M.  A.  rector  of  Stoke  Newington, 
1767,  &c. 

•    The  register  informs  us  that  on  the  20th  of  August,  1690, 
were  married  Olioer  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Boucher. 

Benefactors  to  the  Poor. 

'^  Mr.  Thomas  Busby  gave  forty  dozen  of  wbeaten  breads 
and  four  loads  of  charcoal  yearly,  viz.  the  week  before  AI- 
hallowea  Day,  the  week  before  Christmas,  the  week  before 
the  23th  of  January,  and  the  wdek  before  Easter.-^Ten 
dozen  oif  brotd,  and  ode  load  of  charcoal. 

"  Mr.  Blighton,  butcher,  forty  dozen  of  bread,  and  two 
loads  of  charcoal,  to  be  given  as  above.  Mr.  Charles 
Langley  gave  gowns,  &c.  as  is  abovetoid.  Mr:  Roger 
Wasoh,  200/.  Mr.  William  Day ,  80/.  Mrs.  Ann  Harvest » 
20/.  per  ann.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  gav^  yearly  four  bibles 
irell  bossed  and  buffed  to  four  poor  men^s  children, '  who  shall 
best  deserve  them  by  reading;  also  one  dozen  of  bread 
•weekly.  Mr.  Richard  Hanbury,  six  new  common  prayer 
books,  and  fifty-two  dozen  of  bread.  Mr.  Roger  Bellow^ 
\9L  per  annum.'^ 

This  parish  has  had  among  its  vicars,  five  bishops,  Dr» 
JohnDoueN)  archbishop  of  York,  1683;  l)r.  Lancelot 

Andrews^ 
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AiniREWSy  bishop  of  Winchester,  1618;  Dr.  JohnBuck* 
ERIDGE,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1611,  and  of  Ely,  1627; 
Dr.  John  PRITCHETT,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  1672;  and 
Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  1714.  Be- 
sides Dr.  William  Fuller,  who  was  infamously  seques« 
tered,  plundered,  and  imprisoned,  and  died  in  extreme 
poverty,  during  the  civil  wars,  when  the  virulence  of  his 
enemies  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  would  not 
suffer  the  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  had 
been  vicar.  Dr.  John  Annesley,  who  was  ejected  for  non«» 
conformity,  in  1662. 

Jewin  Street,  was  antiently  called  The  Jews  Garden, 
as  being  the  only  place  appointed  for  them  in  England  to 
bury  their  dead,  till  the  year  1177,  the  24th  of  Henry  IL 
that  it  was  permitted  them,  after  long  suit  to  the  king  and 
parliament  at  Oxford,  to  have  special  place  assigned  them 
in  every  quarter  where  they  dwelt. 

Tenemcntum  tC  terras^  situat.  in  parochia  Sti.  Botha, 
extra  Aldrichgaie,  int.  tenement,  nuper  Rici.  Odiiam  ex 
parte  atistralif  ac  gardinum  vocat*  Jewyn  garden  ex  parte 

m 

4fvten, 

This  plat  of  ground  remained  to  the  Jews  till  the  time 
of  their  final  banishment  out  of  England,  and  was  after* 
wards  turned  into  garden-plats  and  summer-houses  for 
pleasure. 

The  ground,  with  the  appurtenances,  was  also  called 
Leyrestowe ;  which  king  Edward  I.  granted  to  WilUam  de 
Monte  Forte,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London :  being  a  place  (as 
k  is  expressed  in  a  record)  **  without  Cripplegate^  and  the 
suburbs  of  London,  called  Leyrestowe ;  and  which  was  the 
burying  place  of  the  Jews  of  Londpn ;  which  was  valued  at 
405.  perMnnum.^^ 

Milton  having  escaped  the  prosecution  commenced 
against  him  after  the  Restoration  for  his  conduct  during  the 
pivil  wars,  he  took  a  house  in  Holborn,  near  Red  Lion 
Fields,  but  soon  removed  to  Jewin  Street;  and,  having  em* 
ployed  his  friend  Dr.  Paget  to  chuse.him  atbird  .wife,  on 
hU  recomipjendatiQa  be   married  £lizabetb|  daughter   of 
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Mr.  Miofibalt,  •  Cbtdiire  gentleman,  aad  due  of  the  ioc* 
tor's  relations.  It  was  after  this  that  he  removed  to  hnn* 
hill  Row. 

In  OoWtmiih^s  Rents,  also  rended  Mr.  Thomas  Far* 
nabie^  a  fiuaoas  grammarian  and  annotator  in  the  mgn  of 
Charles  L 

Jswm  Strsct  has  been  very  much  improved,  aad  ai 
present  contains  many  handsome  houses,  particularly  a  so* 
micireular  range  of  ezcelleht  buildings,  which  occupy  the 
site  of  several  wretched  courts  and  alleys.  Here  is  also  a 
well-built  Dissenting  meeting  house,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  congregations  of  Messrs.  Hartt  and  Hughes ;  and  htely^ 
by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Priestley,  brother  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 

Well  Street,  a  very  handsome  street,  is  so  called  from 
an  antient  spring,  denominated  Crowley's,  or  Crowder's 
Well,  described  by  Stow  as  <<  a  iair  pool  of  clear  water 
near  unto  the  parsonage,  on  the  west  side  thereof,  which 
was  filled  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  The  Spring  was 
cooped  in,  and  arched  over  with  hard  stone ;  and  stairs  of 
stone  to  go  down  to  the  spring,  on  the  bank  of  the  town* 
ditch ;  and  this  was  done  of  the  goods,  and  by  the  executoo 
of  Sir  Richard  Wfaittiogton.'* 

There  were  other  water  courses  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
particularly  near  the  east  end  of  the  church,  where  water 
was  conveyed  to  a  conduit,  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  from 
Higlibury,  by  Johnlfiddletoo,  <^ooo  of  the  executors  to 
Kr  WtUiam  Eitfield,  and  of  his  goods.*'  The  conduit 
was  castellated  at  the  coi^  of  the  parishioners,  about  the 
year  1483. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington,  also  caused  a  boss  of  water  to 
be  made  in  the  wall  of  the  church-yard,  similar  to  that  at 
Biilingagate ;  **  but,*'  says  Stow,  ''  of  bte  the  same  was 
tikrned  into  an  evil  pump,  and  so  is  entirdy  decayed." 

Before  we  leave  this  ward,  it  should  be  remembered, 
Aat  the  site  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  was  anciently  a  fen 
or  moor,  and  the  houses  and  gardens  thereupon  accounted  a 
^riOofgt  without  the  wall  of  London,  called  Mora ;  wfaidt , 
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in  fffoeMs  of  time,  increasing  in  buiidingB,  ivw  eoustitnteA 
a  prebend  of  8t  Pkiil*»  cathednd  by  tbat  appellation.  Tbe 
Tillage  IB  now  totally  swallowed  up  by  London,  and  the  pre* 
bendary  of  Mora,  or  Mora  without  the  wall  of  London^  hath 
the  ninth  stall  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir  in  St.  PaaP  ca« 
thedral.  The  first  prebendary,  according  to  Newcourt,  was 
Nigellns  Medicus. 

We  pass,  on  the  west  side  of  Red  Cross  Street,  a  meeting 
bouse,  and  proceed  to  Paul's  Alley,  in  which  is  a  place  of 
woiship  belonging  to  a  congregation  of  the  Sandimanian  per. 
saasion. 

The  Savdim  AVI  Am  ferm  a  modem  seet^  and  originated 
m  Scotland  aboat  the  year  1726,  where  it  is,  atthistioief 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Glamtes,  after  its  founder, 
Mr.  John  Glaoa^  a  minister  ef  the  estabfished  church  in  that 
kingdom;  but  being  charged  widi  a  design  of  subrerting  the 
national  covenant,  and  sapping  die  foundation  of  all  national 
establishments,  by  nsaintaining  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  of  this  worldf  was  expelled  by  the  synod  from  the  ahurch 
of  Scotland.  His  adherents  formed  themselves  into  various 
churches,  and  in  1755,  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman,  an  elder, 
formed  that  class  of  Glassites  which  assume  his  name.  Mr^^ 
Sandeman  died  in  America  during  the  year  1772. 

^  The  chief  opinion  and  practices  in  which  Chis  sect  diSert  from 
other  Christians,  are^  their  weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  their  love  feasts^  of  which  every  member  is  not  only  al* 
lowed*  but  required  to  partake*  and  which  consist  of  their  dining 
together  at  each  other's  houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morn- 
iog  and  afternoon  service — their  kiss  of  charity  used  on  this  og» 
casion*  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member*  and  at  other  times 
when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper ;  their  weekly  coHectioa 
before  the  Lord's  Supper*  for  the  support  of  the  poer  and  defnj* 
ing  ether  expenceB;  mutual  exhortation  t  abstinence  from  blood 
and  things  strangled ;  washing  csach  other's  feet*  when*  as  a  deed 
«f  mercy*  it  might  be  an  expression  of  love ;  the  precept  concern^ 
ing  which*  as  well  as  other  precepts  they  understand  literally— « 
oiHBfminity  of  goods,  so  fir  as  that  every  one  is  to  consider  all  tiiat 
be  has  in  his  possession  and  power  liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor 
and  the  church,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying  up  treasures  upon 
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«arth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future^  and  uncerfabi 
use.  Tbey  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions  so  far  as  they  are 
not  connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful:  but  apprehending 
a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lotteries,  cards,  dice,  &c. 

They  maintain  a  plurality  of  eldc^rs,  pastors,  or  bishops,  in  each 
church,  and  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  two  elders,  in  every 
act  of  disKTipline,  and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  learning  and  engagement 
in  trade  are  no  su(ficient  objections,  if  qualified  according  to  the 
instructions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  but  second  marriages 
disqualify  for  the  office;  and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  fast« 
tng,  imposition  of  hands,  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe,  and  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  separate  from  the  communion  and  worship  of  alf 
such  religious  societies  as  appear  to  them  not  to  profess  the  simply 
truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obe» 
dience  to  it.  We  shall  only  add,  that  in  every  transaction  thej 
este.em  unanimity  to  be  absolutely  necessary.^' 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  meeting  boose,  in  Jacob's  Weli* 
Pa^^ge,  leading  to  Barbican,  are. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STAINES'S  ALMSHOUSES, 

The  social  intercourse  which  this  worthy  magistrate  main-^ 
tained  for  many  years  with  the  extensive  ward  of  Cripple- 
gate,  of  which  he  is  alderman,  induced  him  to  reflect,  that 
many  of  those  acquaintances  were  not  so  happy  in  the  smiles 
of  fortune  as  himself,  and  willing  that  they  should  receive 
distinguished  marks  of  his  benevolence,  without  incurring 
the  restraints  too  often  inflicted  on  sueh  as  reeeive  alms,  he 
constructed  in  1786,  nine  neat  houses  for  the  reception  of 
his  aged  indigent  friends. 

They  are  built  on  both  ^ides  of  the  court;  not  in  the  an« 
tient  manner,  which  the  facetious  Tom  Brown  has  styled 
<*  charity  pigeon  holes,"  but  with  a  degree  of  neatness  api. 
propriate  to  the  kind  intention  of  the  founder,  without  any 
distinction  from  other  dwelling  houses,  and  without  the  os* 
tentatious  display  of  stone  or  other  inscription,  to  proolaim 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tenants  are  aged  work- 
liieo,  tradesmen,  &c.  several  of  whom  he  had  personally 
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fisteeitied  as  bis  neighbours.  One  of  tbe  inhabitants,  a  pe- 
Vuke-maker,  had  shaved  his  worthy  friend  and  patron  during 
*&  period  of  forty,  two  years. 

The  alms-houses,  though  Sir  William  belongs  to  the  Car- 
penters^ Company,  he  has  put  under  tbe  patronage  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

The  whole  of  this  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  him,  he 
built  the  meeting-house  at  the  corner,  where  the  late  Mr.  Jo« 
seph  Towers  preached  to  a  very  respectable  congregation » 
the  house  adjoining  Sir  William  made  his  own  residence. 
He  also  rebuilt  the  public  house  which  gives  name  to  tho 
court.  The  Jacob's  Well  public  house  was  some  few  years 
since  a  resort  of  persons  who  used  to  entertain  themselves 
and  the  company  with  recitations  of  detached  pieces  from 
the  most  celebrated  English  dramas;  this  was  not  the  practice 
of  imposition,  by  extorting  payment  for  **  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,"  but  an  intellectual  treat,  of  which  the 
most  innocent  coilld  partake.  The  company  at  ^'  the  Jacob's 
WelP'  was  therefore  respectable,  and  had  Mr.  Staines's  ap<* 
probation  and  constant  attendance.  The  subject  would  not 
perhaps,  claim  any  peculiar  importance  in  itself  here,  were 
it  not  added,  that  from  these  neighbourly  meetings  arose  the 
respect  of  one  of  the  largest' wards  in  London,  to  one  of  its 
most  estimable  members,  by  which  he  was  raised  to  be  coni» 
mon*council  man,  alderman,  and  lord  mayor;  as  well  as  his 
grateful  acknowledgement,  in  the  charitable  foundation  wd 
have  already  mentioned. 

'  Ald£Rsgat£  Street  is  more  remarkable  for  its  antient 
grandeur  than  its  modern  embellishments.  It  is,  however, 
i>road  and  airy,  and  one  of  the  best  northern  entrances  to  thi^ 
city.  In  Hare  Court,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Paul's 
Alley  from  Red  Cross  Street,  is  the  Dissenting  Meeting 
House,  concerning  which  a  law  suit  took  place  in  1796,  re^ 
lating  to  parochial  dues,  and  decided  in  its  favour.  South* 
ward  of  this  is  a  large  distillery,  on  the  site  of  Lauderdalb 
House. 

This  was  the  town  residence  of  John  Maitland  duke  6{ 
JLauderdale,  of  whom  the  following  character  i$  given  by 
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Cranger:  ^<  The  duke  of  Lauderddle,  who  had  been 
ployed  in  several  treaties  ia  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  had 
been  a  sufierer  in  the  cause  of  Charles  II»  was  higUy  ia 
favour  with  that  prince.  He  was  thought,  before  the  Re- 
atoration,  and  e»pecially  during  his  imprisonment  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  to  have  had  some  senae  of  leUfson; 
hut  his  conduct  afterwards  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
every  social  and  religious  principle .  He  taught  the  king  th« 
political  maxim  oi  *^  neglecting  his  friends,  and  making 
friends  of  his  enemies.'*  His  wfaote  system  of  polities  ww 
laach  of  the  same  cast.  When  he  was  high  GomausMonaf 
of  Scotland^  be  enabtted  his  coMutry,  by  every  mode  of  o^ 
pression:  he  kaded  it  wiib  taxafi»  twied  its  trade^  plun- 
dered  its  iahaUtanta,  and  pevseculed  its  reUgioa.  Wheo 
ibe  people  were  gfown  mad  by  bia  cruelty,  be  cibatnicted 
die  course  of  jwrtice,  and  blocked  Uf^  every  awnae  to  the 
Afone.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  employed  in  fergjag 
ihmns  for  the  Englisb,  and  who  will  ever  be  veoMmbeved 
huf  the  name  of  the  Cabal  He  was  servUe  and  imperion^ 
kwghty  and  ahjcel ;  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  but 
aiwkward  and  ungainly  in  speech  and  behaviour^  He  pvae« 
tised  all  the  wta  of  cunning  and  ^Ussimulation  to  gum  power, 
and  was  the  barefaced  tyrant  after  be  had  gmed  i^  He 
4ied  August  84,  1682.'' 

An  old  structure  wbich  retains,  with  very  little  ikmrnh 
tion  the  arcbiteeture  ef  the  reign  of  queen  Elimibel(b^  was 
the  Halfmoon  Taverk,  to  which  dm  wits  of  the  reige  of 
Chiles  II.  en  amount  of  its  proximity  to  Lauderdale  Hoese, 
often  resorted.  It  ia  new  ^vidcd  into  private  teeameolte; 
wd  is  distinguishable  by  its  front,  ornamented  by  grottfjque 
ornaments. 

LoMDOM  Houst.  This  was  antiently  caHed  Paraja  Homup^ 
probably  firom  being,  the  reudenee  qf  Sis  WiUiam  PetP^, 
who  leised  his  fbrcune  by  p<:omeu<ig  and  assisting  ie  thediSk» 
folutien  of  mooasteries,  and  died  in  1572,  and  wane  be- 
nefactor to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldengate* 
Ia  this  house  the  noble  family  of  Peiie  resided  tili  1639. 
|Iow  the  licmse  w^  disposed  of  from  tUt  peried  has  noft 
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beerf  ascertained^  but  in  1657,  it  was  found  to  bdong  tb 
Henry  Pierpoint,  marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  dying  with- 
out issue,  and  the  great  fire  having  demolished  die  palace 
of  the  bishops  of  London,  near  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  this 
house  was  purchased  for  a  town  residence,  but  only  in- 
habited by  one  prelate,  bishop  Henchman,  who  died  thene 
in  1675,  and  was  buried  at  Fulbam.  From  thb  circiim* 
stance  the  structure  was  denominated  Londov  House. 

After  it  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  residence  for  the  bishop 
of  London,  th^  house  was  occupied  by  a  non-juring  pr&- 
,  late,  who  is  denominated  by  Pennant  ^'  old  Rawliosoii,  tht 
non-juring  titular  bishop  of  London.*'  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  a  liberal  patron ;  his  collection  of  books  was 
considerable,  and  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  Tom 
Folio,  as  he  is  denominated  in  the  Father,  No.  158.  He 
resided  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  haying  filled  four  chambers  with 
books,  so  that  his  bed  was  obliged  to  be  moved  into  the 
passage,  he  hired  apartments  here,  in  which  he  died, 
August  6,  1725,  aged  fi3rty-foiir,  and  was  buried  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate.  Part  of  his  ex- 
censire  library  was  sold  in  London  House  in  1-725,  and  the 
remaining  parts  at  Paul's  coffse^'house  during  the  remaining 
years,  till  17S2.  His  brother.  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinsoo,  of 
iv4^m  we  have  made  mention  under  St.  Dionis  Back  churchy 
was  his  8UCoess<Nr  in  London  House,  and  died  th^e  in  175€. 

In  1747,  some  of  the  apartments  were  occupied  by 
Jacob  Hive,  a  crazy  printer,  and  religious  writer ;  and  im 
1749,  bishop  Sherlock  obtuned  leave  of  parliament,  to  him 
and  his  successor,  to  convey  the  premises  for  forty  years^ 
on  a  building  lease,  or  to  demise  or  sell  tiie  premises  for  the 
benefit  of  ibe  see.  About  the  year  17€S,  Mr.  George  Sed« 
don,  an  eminent  upholsterer  and  cabinet  maker,  'Obtained 
possession.  He  had  been  a  resident  but  a  few  months,  whent 
on  the  144h  of  July,  about  one  o^clodc  in  the  morning, 
«  dveadfiil  fire  destroyed  the  whole  fabric,  and  many  of 
the  surrounding  buildings.  At  this  time  the  premises  and 
sjbock  wer^  uninsured  j  but  Mr.  Seddon  was  enabled  to  re^. 
;  VoL.IlL     No.  65.  3  A  build 
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build  the  wh6le  on  a  more  conrenienC  and  elegant  plaii 
On  the  6th  of  November,  1783,  a  second  fire  broke  out  m 
Che  workshops  behind  the  dwelling  house,  and  destroyed 
all  the  premises,  besides  many  in  Bartholomew  Close.  It 
was  Conjectured  that  not  less  than  fifty  dwelling  houses  were 
demolished.  The  structure  has  risen  like  the  phcenix,  in  a 
most  respectable  manner,  both  for  extent,  simplicity,  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  structure. 

'  Adjoining  to  London  House  is  a  very  handsome  mansion, 
built  by  the  late  right  honourable  alderman  Harley,  for  nr 
town  residence. 

Westmoreland  BuildinCs,  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  city 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Nevils,  earls  of  Westmoreland ;  or  it 
teight  more  probably  have  been  part  of  the  mansion  and  do* 
mains  of  that  figimily,  which  re^hed  to  Monkswell  Street. 

Opposite  stands  the  respectable  remains  of 

SHAFTESBURY  HOUSE, 

built  with  brick,  and  ornamented  with  stone  in  a  most  nobl^ 
and  elegant  taste,  performed  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones^ 
for  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Thanet,  and  was  first  called 
Thaket  House.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Th^  front  to  tlm 
;itreet  is  adorn^  with  Ionic  pilasters.  The  door  is  arched,, 
and  has  a  balcony  supported  by  scrolls,  which  opens  into  % 
small  area,  encompassed  with  buildings* 

After  the  polite  inhabitants  abandoned  their  houses  in  thia 
part  of  the  metropoUs,  and  it  became  a  fashion  to  draw  ag 
near  as  possible  to  breath  the  air  of  the  court  at  St.  James*8^ 
this  beautiful  palace  was  also  let  out  for  several  mechanic 
9ses,  and  was  running  very  fast  to  decay,  till  the  pious 
founders  and  promoters  of  a  noble  charity,  established  in 
it  on  the  30th  of  March,  1750,  for  the  help  and  relief  6f 
viarrzed  women  at  the  time  of  their  lying-in^  has  saved  it 
from  utter  ruin ;  and  restoreid  it  to  some  sort  of  beauty,  aa 
well  as  utility.  It  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and, 
;^j(pted  to  the  usqi»  of  this  charity :  by  which  support  and 
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t^very  necessary  accommodation  and  acsUtance  are  furnished 
for  married  women  in  the  last  stage  of  their  pregnancy,  time 
of  labour,  and  month  of  lying-in. 

When  that  excellent  charity  was  removed  to  a  new 
building  in  the  City  Road,  this  building  was  for  some  time 
deserted  till  a  design  of  equal  utility  and  benevolence  was 
suggested  for  more  extensive  benefit.  This  was 
•  The  Plan  of* a  general  Dispensary  for  the  RELiEr 
OF  THE  Sick  Poor,  upon  the  following  cogent  considera- 
tk>ns: 

*<  The  digressed  situation  in  which  the  poor  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  too  frequently  placed,  when  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated,  but  by  those  who 
have  opportunities  of  witnessing  it.  The  earnings  of  their 
industry,  even  if  managed  with  prudence  and  ceconomy^ 
kave  little  in  reserve  for  the  period  of  disease,  and  are  very 
inadequate  to  obtain  the  medical  assistance  which  is  then  re- 
quired. With  the  benevolent  view  of  supplying  this  want, 
by  providing  them  with  advice,  medicines,  and  attendance 
when  necessary,  at  their  own  habitations,  the  Genera^ 
Dispensary  was  first  instituted,  in  the  year  1770 ;  and  its 
utility,  even  at  an  early  period  of  its  establishment,  was  so 
generally  felt,  and  so  universally  acknowledged^  that  it  was 
soon  followed  by  similar  institutions,  in  different  parts^  not 
only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the  united  kingdom. 

*'  The  relief  afforded  by  hospitals,  though  they  are 
establishments  of  the  most  benevolent  kind^  can  only  be 
extended  to  a  few;  and,  indeed,  from  the  regulations  of 
those  charities,  several  days  must  ohpa  ellipse  before  the 
necessary  assistance  can  be  obtained,  even  by  those  who  are 
able  to  procure  the  proper  recommendation.  Dispensaries, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  giving  immediate 
mediaal  relief,  and  pf  thus  frequently  arresting  the  progress, 
or  diminishing  the  violence  of  seripus  pomplaint.  They 
render  less  frequent  the  necessity  of  parochial  aid,  in  this 
^yay,  at  once  prevent  an  increase  of  expence  to  a  parish, 
and  keep  up  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  man,  that  honest, 
yseful,   and  laudable  spirit  of  independence,  which  must 
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generally  be  broken  before  be  can  snbniit  to  a  woikboiise^* 
where  apathy  and  indolence,  erer  afterwards  so  nnfairotir- 
able  to  industry,  are  so  frequently  generated.  Besidea 
these  circumstances,  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officers 
at  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  preserves  that  desirable  con- 
nection between  the  lower  and  higher  orders  of  society,/ 
which  is  so  well  calculated  to  make  known  the  distresses  o^ 
the  one,  and  to  excite  and  direct  the  beherolence  of  the 
dther. 

^^  The  benevolence  of  the  plan,  and  die  success  with 
which  it  has  been  attended,  must  insure  the  continuance  of 
public  patronage,  and  thus  permanently  secure  to  the  lower 
Orders  of  society,  at  a  trifling  expence  to  the  opulent,  the 
various  advantages  derived  from  this  institution.** 

It  appears  that  the  patients  admitted  from  the  institution 
in  1770,  to  March  1,  1805,  amount  in  number  to  no 
less  than  ^  «  «  •  130,193 


Of  whom  there  have  been  dismiss^,  cured, 
or  relieved  •  -  -  .  126,143 

Died  .  «.  •  .  3,668 

Remained  under  cure    «  «  •  350 

The  first  floor  of  the  front  building,  which  was  alcer<« 
nately  a  palace,  a  taveiHy  and  shops,  is  now  occupied  by  a 
dissenting  congregation,  and  is  denominated  Shaftesbury 

CkAPSL. 

TamiTY  Court  was  the  site  of  an  hospital  or  cell  to  the 
priory  of  Clugny,  in  France.  It  was  called  the  fraternity  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  founded  in  1373,  in  honour 
6f  the  body  of  Christ;  to  maintain  thirteen  wax  lights 
buming  about  the  sepulchre  in  the  time  of  Easter,  in  the 
church  ;  and  to  find  a  chaplain.  Their  chief  day  of  solem* 
nity  wa^  on  Trinity  day,  to  hear  mass  in  honour  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  make 
their  offerings.  They  were  suppressed,  as  an  alien  founda- 
tion, by  Henry  V.  who  gave  the  premises,  &c;  to  the  pa^ 
rishioners  of  St.  Botolph ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
and  Joan  Astley,  nurse  to  Henry  VI.  founded  a  brotherhood 
tf  priests,  to  celebrate  divine  service  within  their  church ; 

they 
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tliey  were  composed  of  a  mastery  two  keepers,  several 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  had  a  revenue  of  17/.  16^.  per 
annum.  The  prioiy  was  their  common  ball,  whence  the 
court  takes  its  name.  It  was  afterward  a  non-jurors  chapel, 
a  coffee  house,  and  subsequently  a  school  and  vestry  room 
for  the  parish. 
In  the  old  chapel  were  the  following  inscriptions : 

Orate  pro  bono  statu  Rogeri  Rassel,  Civis  &  Salter,  London.  8( 
Annae  Usoris  ejus. 
Pray  for  the  «oul  of  Nicf.  Achele,  &c. 

In  the  windows  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  Cavendish, 
Smith,  William  Purchase,  mayor  of  London,  Agard,  Gat. 
ton,  &c. 

Little  Britain^  or  Bretagne  Street ^  was  so  called  on 
account  of  the  antient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne. 
The  earls  and  dukes  of  Bretagne,  who  were  English  sub- 
jects, were  Alan  the  Red,  earl  of  Bretagne,  who  married 
Constance,  daughter  of  William  I.  His  son  Alan  the  Blacks 
Stephen,  his  brother,  who  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
at  York.  Alan,  Conan  le  Petit,  Geofirey  Plantagenet, 
fourth  son  of  Henry  II.  who  married  Constance,  daughter 
of  duke  Conan ;  their  son  was  the  unfortunate  Arthur,  duke 
<jf  Bretagne,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  England, 
but  prevented  by  murder,  through  the  means  of  his  uncle 
king  John.  The  dukes  of  Bretagne,  afterwards  removed 
within  the  city  wall,  and  ultimately  to  the  Savoy  palace,  in 
the  Strand.  The  mansion,  it  is  said,  stood  near  St.  Bo- 
tolph^s  church.  In  this  street  was  also  the  house  of  the  lords 
Montague,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Montague  Court.  The  earls  of  Peterborough,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  &c.  also  had  their  residence  near  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. 

The  street  has  also  been  remarkable  for  booksellers.  It 
appears  that  in  1664,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty' 
pamphlets  were  published  in  Little  Britain ,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years.  The  booksellers  have  all  fled ;  for  not. 
one  of  the  profession  exists  here  at  present. 

At  the  corner  of  this  street  stands  the  parish  church  of 

St. 
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THIS  church  is  a  curacy,  in  the  gUt  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster ;  as  part  of  the  antient  property  of 
the  deanery  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  when  it  was  a  rectory; 
but  king  BJchard  II.  licensed  Dr.  Thomas  Stanley,  dean  of 
St.  Martin,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Pembroke, 
May  21,  ill  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  to  ap- 
propriate the  church,  at  that  time  not  exceeding  five  marks 
peravnum,  to  his  collegiate  church,  to  celebrate  a  per- 
petual anniversary  for  Anne,  bis  queen,  upon  the  day  of 
ber  death,  which  happened  June  7,  1393;  this  anniver- 
sary waa  to  continue  during  the  king's  life;  and  af^er  his 
decease  to  be  commemorated  for  them  both  for  ever.  The 
church  of  St.  Botolph  was  therefore  united  and  appro, 
priated  to  the  royal  chapel  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  by  Ro. 
bert  Brsybroke,  bishop  of  London,  December  18,  1399, 
with  the  reserve  of  an  annual  pension  of  Gs.  &d,  to  tb? 
bishop  and  his  successors ;  3s.  4d.  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's ;  and  6s.  Sd.  (besides  2s.  €d.  which  had  been 
usually  paid)  for  procurations  to  the  archdeacon  of  London 
for  their  ipdemnity ;  to  be  paid  to  them  respectively,  and 
their  successors,  at  the  feasts  of  East^  sod  St.  Michael,  by 
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-«ij\ial  proportions,  by  the  deans  of  St.  Martin  for  ever.  H^ 
was  also  to  find  sufficient  maintenance  for  a  parochial  chap- 
lain to  serve  the  cure. 

From  this  period  the  living  became  a  donative,  as  it  still 
continues.  Wlien  Henry  VII.  annexed  the  deanery  ^and 
4:hurch  of  St.  Martin  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster, this  church  formed  part  of  the  appurtenancel 
After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  granted 
it  as  an  appendage  to  the  bishopric  of  Westminster.  When 
queen  Mary  restored  the  monks,  she  transferred  this  living 
to  the  abbot  and  convent ;  but  her  sister  Elizabeth,  having 
formed  Westminster  into  a  college  of  dean,  prebendaries,  &c. 
she,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign  gave  St.  Botolph  to 
the  dean  and  chapter.  It  is  still,  however,  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  archdeacon,  and  pays  procura* 
tions  to  both  those  dignitaries.  ; 

In  this  church,  besides  th^  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Tri*. 
nity,  already  mentioned,  was  formerly  a  brotherhood  of 
St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian,  founded  in  the  year  1377i 
It  partially  escaped  tlie  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  and  having 
gone  through  many  reparations  and  embellishments,  it  was 
finished  and  ornamented,  as  it  now  appears,  a  few  years 
since,  in  a  very  expensive  manner. 

The  exterior  is. very  plain ;  all  the  windows  to  the  street, 
except  at  the  east  end,  are  blocked  up.  The  internal  de- 
corations are  well  worth  inspection.  The  cieling  is  divided 
into  panods,  the  centres  of  which  are  circles  grouped  by 
acanthus  leaves  and  husks,  in  a  very  tasteful  manner ;  and, 
as  well  as  the  scrolls  in  the  angles,  admirably  executed. 
Indeed  togo  through  a  particular  account  of  the  carving, 
and  other  beautiful  specimens  of  art  diffused  through  the 
building,  would  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  our  pub- 
lication. I 

The  altar-piece  is  a  perfect  semicircle^  with  a  double 
basement.  Over  the  table  is  a  niche,  with  a  festoon  curtain 
tasselled,  and  a  festoon  of  flowers,  inclosing  a  window  of 
painted  glass,  representing  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden, 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Pietson.    On  the  south  ilide  is  a 
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^iclie  of  Grecian  architecture,  inclosing  another  windo# 
of  painted  glass,  representing  St.  Peter,  a  very  iine  per* 
formance.  The  third  niche  contains  a  beantiftil  paining 
tof  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  glass,  both  by  the  same 
Urtist.  • 

The  table  is  elevated  on  three  steps,  and  formed  of  in- 
laid mahogany ;  it  ^supports  two  rich  candlesticks,  and  is 
mirrolinded  by  a  handsome  brass  railing. 

The  pulpit  has  the  appearance  of  a  circular  pedestal, 
•eemingly  standing  against  the  stem  of  a  palm  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  support  the  sounding  board. 

The  west  end  is  graced  with  a  fine  organ,  highly  eabeU 
lished,  and  is  formed  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  opposite 
aide  of  ^e  church.    The  font  is  very  pkin. 
.  Perforated  brasses  admit  heated  air  from  under  the  pave-> 
roent,  which  is  of  Portland  stone. 

The  monuments  preserved  in  the  ciiurcfa  ave  to  the  me- 
mory of  Lady  Elizabeth  RiCHAnnsoN,  her  two  sons,  and 
Hk  daughter,  1639,  aged  thirty^two. 

A  large  monument,  sacred  tp  the  memory  of  ZacharlI 
Fox  ALL,  Esq.  formerly  of  this  pariah,  but  late  of  Blooms* 
bury  Square.  He  was  born  DeceBd»er5,  1664^  and  diei 
>Iay5,  1758. 

**  Spite  of  the  partial  rules  of  vulgar  (ate* 
The  man  who  could  be  honest  might  be  great. 
Such  is  true  genius,  such  was  this  maff  s  claim ; 
Each  firiend  couid  praise  him,  and'oo  foe  could  Uame  | 
Who  sought  no  vice  his  reason  bid  him  flyi 
Who  lost  no  virtue  reason  taught  to  try ; 
Who  blest  each  gift,  improv'^  each  talent  |^ven ; 
BelievM  and  wrought-^The  rest  belongs  to  heaven.^ 

,   A  marble  tablet,  thus  inscribed : 

'*  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Dakibl  Wa  a  v^ 
£sq.  F.  R.  S.  snd  S.  A.  son  of  Sir  Daniel  Wray,  knight,  late  of  this 
parish ;  whose  accomplishments  and  virtues  deserved  and  acquired 
uni  veral  regard  and  esteem,  and  whose  vivadly  rendered  his  con* 
versation  (o  the  .last  agreeable  to  those  of  all  ages.  He  was  emi* 
i^nily  distiogmshed  for  bis  knowledge,  of.  the  arts^  and  for  Jusoor* 
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red  ta^le  in  polite  literature.  He  applied  himself  to  no  study  with 
more  attention  than  that  oF  religion ;  and*  fully  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  he  governed  his  life  by  its  pre* 
cept^t  and  rested  his  hopes  on  its  promises.  His  widow,  tho*- 
roughly  sensible  of  her  loss,  has  inscribed  this  stone  to  his  memory. 
He  died  Dec.  29,  1782,  aged  eighty-three." 

This  gentleman,  who  was  .under- teller  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  very  partial  to  the  Charter  House  school,  where  be  had 
received  his  education.  In  consideration  of  this  partiality, 
his  widow  gave  his  library,  which  he  left  at  her  disposal,  for 
the  use  of  that  excellent  foundation. 

A  tablet  of  dark  marble,  with  a  white  bust  by  Roubiliac, 
'<  for  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  died  Juy  16,  1750,  at  fifteen  years  of  age.'* 
Underneath  are  some  verses. 

Another  to  John  Coston,  registrar  to  the  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury, 1614. 

A  tablet  near  the  vestry  door,  with  a  relief  of  a  feouile 
mourning  over  an  urn.     The  tablet  thus  inscribed : 

In  the  vault  of  this  church  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Miss 
Catharine  Mary  Meade,  daughter  of  George  Meade,  Esq. 
of  Philadelphia,  North  America;  who  departed  this  life  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1790,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age. 

**  Transferr'd  from  Pennsylvania's  friendly  coast, 
A  father's  blessing,  and  a  mother's  boast* 
On  Albion's  sea-girt  shore,  an  early  fate 
Postponed  each  transport  to  a  future  state. 
Death  rais'd  a  barrier  to  each  tender  scene. 
More  fatal  than  the  waves  that  roll  between.'' 

On  the  south  wall,  a  bust  of  Elizabeth  Ashtok,  1662^ 
aged  fifty-four. 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Maria  and  Essex  Buckley^ 
1707,  and  1711. 

A  rich  tablet  to  Sir  John  Michlethwaite^  knight,  an 
eminent  physician,  1682. 

Richard  Chiswell,  citizen  and  stationer,  171  !• 

Dunton  the  bookseller,  in  his  Life  and  Errors,  says  of 
Mr.  Chiswell,  that  **  the  most  eminent  in  his  profession  in 
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the  three  kingdoms  I  take  to  be  Mr.  Richard  Chiswell,  wb<9 
well  deserves  the  title  of  Metropolitan  Bookseller  of  Eng« 
land,  if  not  of  all  the  Woild.  His  name  at  the  bottom  oT 
a  title-page  does  sufficiently  recommend  the  book.  He  has 
not  been  known  to  print  either  a  bad  booki  or  on  bad  paper. 
He  is  admirably  welt  qualified  for  his  bi»siness,  and  knows 
how  to  Tsdue  a  copy  according  to  its  worthy  witness  the  pur- 
chase he  made  of  archbishop  Tillotson^s  octavo  Sermons.'* 
A  spacions  old  monument,  thus  inscribed : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Christopher  Taaiwortk  of  Greys  Inn, 
Esq;  third  Son  of  Christopher  Tamworth  of  Hol<itead,  in  the 
County  of  Leicester,  Esq;  who  dyed  the  19th  of  October  162^. 
being  of  the  Age  of  70  Years.  He  having  dealt  liberally  with  hi» 
Wile  and  many  of  his  Kindred  aad  Friends,  and  to  the  Poor  of 
divert  Parishes ;  hath  also  by  his  WiU  given  20f.  to  the  Deaa  and 
Prebends  of  the  College  of  St.  Peters  Westninster,  to  be  em* 
ployed  by  them  about  the  Repaiations  of  the  said  College  Church 
«f  St.  Peters, 

And  400  Mariu  more  fothe  intent  that  with  the  Money  there 
shoald  be  20  Marks  worth  of  Lands  of  Inheritance  of  yearly  Rent 
to  be  purchased,  whereby  there  may  be  one  in  Holy  Orders  main- 
tained, to  say.  Divine  Service ;  (such  as  the  Church  of  England 
shall  allow)  every  work  day  in  the  Year  twice  perpetually,  viz. 
about  9  in  the  Morning,  and  3  in  the  Afternoony  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Botolphs  without  Aldersgate,  London* 

And  400if.  to  the  end  there  should  be  20f.  of  Land  of  Annual 
Revenue  of  Inheritance,  bought  with  it  to  allow  perpetually  to 
six  poor  Men  and  4  poor  Widows  past  labour,  inhabiting  within 
the  said  Parbh  of  St.  Botolphs  40f.  a  Year  a  piecci  to  be  paid 
Quarterly  with  this  limitation,  that  the  said  poor  People  shall  be 
bound  to  repair  every  work  day  in  the  Year  twice  conliiiuaUy,  to 
hear  Divine  Service  in  the  said  Church  at  the  time  afiyresaid. 

And  200  Marks  more  to  purchase  Lands  of  Inheritance  of  the 
Annual  value  of  6/.  1 3#.  44.  for  the  maintainance  of  one  within 
Holy  Orders  to  say  Divine  Service  every  work  day  in  the  Week 
twice  throughout  the  Year  perpetually,  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St«  Martins  in  Leicester  aforesaid,  at  the  Hours  aforemen« 
tioned. 

AU  which  Sums  of  Money  he  willed  should  be  actually  deliverM 
into  the  Possession  of  the  Dean  and  Prebends  of  Westminster, 

within 
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within  20  days  next  Inmediatel/  after  his  death,  far  the  Perfem^ 
aoce  of  Ike  Use  aforementioned  vrithiB  the  space  of  2  Years  al  Ibar 
ttimost  after  hts  JDeath, 

And  having  made  Awdrey  (one  of  the  Daughters  of  Charles 
Alteyn  of  the  Motet  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Esq;  and  Heir  of  Sir 
Christopher  Allayn,  Kt.  his  dear  and  loving  Wife,  his  Sole  Exe- 
cutrix ;  she  carefully  and  faiihfuUy  performed  (he  same  according 
to  the  Trust  reposed  in  her  by  her  Husbands  WiH ;  and  in  remem- 
brance  of  him,  hath  at  her  own  cost  erected  this  Monument^  un*^ 
dcr  which  are  these  words ; 

As  Flowers  fade  when  they  fresh  be. 
The  iimc  wtU  come  that  so  shall  we. 

The  following  eminenC  characters  were  also  buried  in  tlm 
church. 

FRANcif  Bervard,  M.  D.  an  emineBt  physicisoi  in  Loo- 
don,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy^  Feb.  9,  1G9}. 

Mrs.  Judith  Plat,  lineally  descended  from  the  antient 
earls  of  Surrey  and  Huntingdon,  only  daughter  of  Sit 
Hugh  Plat,  knt. 

P£RcivAL  Smallpage,  descended  from  the  baronial  fa* 
aiilies  of  Hobe,  Welks,  and  Engaine. 

Rev.  Michael  Crud,  a  faithful  preacher,  and  curate  of 
this  church,  1604. 

Dame  Anne  Packington,   widow  of  Sir  John  Pftek- 
iogtoD,  U63. 
John  Sothertok,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1605. 
Thomas  Greeke,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1578. 
In  Strype's  Stow,  is  a  long  list  of  beuefactions  to  this 
parish,  collected  by  Mr.  Bagford. 

ALDERSGATE. 

This  structure  was  situated  to  the  south  of  the  church, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  south-west  of 
Cripplegate,  and  was^  according  to  Stow,  one  <^  tlie  ori«» 
ginal  gates  of  the  city. 

In  antient  times,  this  gate  was  often  enlarged  with  build« 
ings ;  but  being  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to  be  in  daogev 
of  faliuigi  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council, 
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ordered  it  to  be  taken  down,  which  was  accordingly  done  in 
the  year  1616,  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner, 
Mr.  William  Parker,  merchant  taylor,  having  bequeathed  a-, 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  expence  of  the  new  edifice. 

In  a  large  square  over  the  arch  of  the  gate  was  the  figure 
of  king  James  L  on  horseback,  in  the  same  posture  as  when 
he  made  his  entry  through  this  gate,  on  his  coming  to  take 
possession  of  the  crown.  Above  his  head  were  quartered 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

In  a  nich  on  the  east  side  was  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with 
the  words  of  the  twenty,  fifth  verse  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  his  book :  *^  Then  shall  enter  into  the  gates  of 
this  city,  kings  and  princes,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  riding  in  chariots,  and  on  horses,  they  and  their 
princes,  the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  this  city  shall  remain  for  ever/' 

In  a  nich  on  the  west  side  stood  the  prophet  Samuel,  with 
the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
that  prophet :  *^  And  Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel,  behold,  I 
have  hearkened  unto  your  voice,  in  all  that  you  have  said 
unto  me,  and  have  made  a  king  over  you.'' 

On  the  south  side  was  the  effigies  of  king  James  I.  in  his 
royal  robes,  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  done  in  relief. 

This  gate  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  great  fire  in 
1666;  but  was  repaired  and  beautified,  at  the  expence  of 
the  city,  in  the  year  1670,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
Samuel  Stirling,  knight. 

The  apartments  over  the  gate  were  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  common  crier  of  the  city ;  and  by  the  sides  of 
the  gate  were  two  posterns  for  the  convenience  of  foot  pas« 
sengers ;  but  the  whole  was  taken  down  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  reign  of  king  George  III. 

It  is  observed  by  a  modern  writer,  that  **  this  gate  was  so 
heavy  and  gothic  a  structure,  that  it  hardly  deserved  notice, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  the  bass  relief  of  king  James,  which, 
though  in  an  awkward  and  inelegant  taste,  was  a  very  to- 
lerable piece  of  workmanship,  and  might  challenge  some 
diare  of  applause.'* 
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'  *nie  greatest  honour  the  gate  ever  received  was  its  bdng 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Day,  an  eminent  printer  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Granger  says,  '^  be  printed  the  folio  Bible,  dedicated  to 
Edward  VI.  1549.  He  also  printed  Latimer's  Sermons;  se- 
Teral  editions  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  Tindal's  works,  i& 
one  volume  folio,  i57j2;  some  of  Roger  Ascham's  pieces, 
and  many  things  of  less  note.** 

It  is  intimated  in  his  epitaph  at  Little  Bradley,  in  Suflblk, 
where  he  was  buried,  that  Fox  undertook  that  laborioua 
work  of  "  Acts  and  Monuments"  at  his  instance: 
**  He  set  a  Fox  to  write  how  martyrs  runne 
By  death  to  lyfe.'' 

He  had  two  wives,  by  whom  he  had  twenty-six  children. 

There  is  a  book  printed  by  this  famous  typographer,  widi 
a  print  in  the  title,  representing  Day  with  a  whip  in  his  hand^ 
in  a  room  at  the  top  of  this  gate,  where  his  boys  being  in 
bed,  and  the  sun  shining  on  them,  he  awakens  them  with 
these  words ;  Arise^  for  it  is  Day. 

Adjoining  to  the  place  which  occupied  Aldersgate,  is  now 
built  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  hotel  and  inn,  called  The 
Castle  and  Falcon. 

Opposite  Little  Britain  stood  Cook*s  Hall,  which  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  about  thirty  years  since.    It 
mras  a  building  of  more  convenience  than  elegance,  and  the  ' 
site  is  covered  by  stately  houses. 

The  COOK'S  COMPANY,  having  been  a  fellowship  or 
brotherhood  of  antiquity,  were  incorporated  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  They  were  re-confirmed 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  by  king  James  I.  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  are  governed  by  two 
masters,  two  wardens,  twenty4ive  assistants,  and  a  livery. 
By  the  patent  it  appears  that  every  member  of  this  company 
must  be  presented  to  the  lord  mayor  before  he  can  be  admit* 
ted  to  the  freedom. 

It  is  upon  record  that  formerly  a  cook  was  set  upon  the  pil« 
lory  for  selling  a  stinking  pike. 

Falcon  Square,  is  an  irregular  double  range  of  good 
bottsesi   of  modern  foundation,  in  place  of  several  filthy 
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courts  mud  alleys.    It  forms  a  conrenient  passage  to  Wood 
Street^  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  about  GuildbaU,  &c. 

Noble  Street  is  composed  of  good  buildings,  especially 
on  the  west  side.  Nearly  adjoining  to  the  ehurcb-yard  of 
St  Olave,  formerly  stood  the  house  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Fleet  * 
WOOD,  the  active  recorder  of  London,  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  most  effectual  terror  to  the  evil* 
doers  of  those  times.  This  gentleman  was  elected  reeorder 
in  1511,  created  a  Serjeant  in  1580,  and  appointed  queen's 
aerjeant  in  1592,  having  the  year  before  les^ned  the  re. 
cordership  in  feivour  of  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  afterwards  cUef  justice  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  This  house  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Robert 
TrrcHBORNE,  mayor,  1657,  who,  in  1660,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  triicd  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  lo  the 
dreadful  fire  the  hpuse  escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner^  when 
all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  was  destroyed. 

COACHMAKER's  HALL 
IS  a  spacious  building,  the  court  room  being  very  hand* 
somely  wainscoted.  The  hall  was  originally  built  by  the 
SCRIVENERS,  an  antient  fraternity,  denominated  "  The 
Writers  of  the  Court  Letter  of  the  City  of  London ;"  but 
not  incorporated  till  the  year  1616,  when  king  James  I. 
granted  them  his  letters  patent  by  the  name  and  style  of 
*^  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Society  of 
Writers  of  the  City  of  London."  The  company  are  go- 
verned by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  twenty-four  assist- 
Bnts ;  and  enjoy  the  livery  ;  but  being  reduced  to  low  cir- 
cumstances, they  sold  their  hall  to  the  company  of  Coach- 
makers^  from  whom  it  takes  its  present  name. 

The  COACHMAKERS*  company  were  incorporated  ia 
the  year  1677,  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  Master, 
Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty,  of  the  Company  of 
Coach  and  Coach  Harness  Makers  of  London."  They  are  a 
livery  company,  and  are  governed  by  a  master,  three  war- 
dens, and  twenty-three  assistants.  The  company^  boweveri 
caoaot  be  ia  mttcb  better  circumstances  than  their  prede- 
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cessoi^i  ^  htU  haTihg  been  let  out  as  an  auction  rooniy  a 
dancing  school,  and  a  place  of  assembly  for  debating  so- 
cieties. 

The  first  coach  ever  publicly  seen  in  England  was  tho 
equipi^e  of  Henry  Fitz  Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  steward  of 
the  household  to  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  he  entertained  the  strongest  hopes  of  marriage^ 
and  left  the  kingdom  in  disgust  when  he  found  himself  sup^ 
planted  in  her  favour  by  the  earl  of  Leicester.  The  ve* 
hide,  since  called  ^*  a  Coach,'*  was  a  French  invention ;  as 
was  also  the  Post  Chaise,  which  was  brought  into  England 
by  Mr.  John  Tull,  son  of  Mr.  Jethro  Tull,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  Husbandry.  In  his  younger  years  he  tra* 
veiled  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  places  on  the  Continent ; 
aifd  having  an  excellent  turn  for  mechanics,  as  well  as  an 
extensive  schemer,  be  introduced  post  chaises  and  post  tra» 
veiling,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1734.  He  had 
been  previously  an  officer  in  the  train  of  artillery,  and  aid- 
de-camp  to  general  James  Campbell,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenov.  Among  the  other  projects  of  Mr.  TuU,  wat 
diat  of  bringing  fish  to  the  London  markets  by  land  car- 
riage, which  he  introduced  in  1761 ;  but  unable  to  carry 
the  design  into  execution,  on  account  of  a  decline  of  health, 
want  of  stock,  and  other  attendant  misfortunes,  he  was 
arrested  and  tlirown  into  the  King^s  Bench  prison,  where 
he  died  in  great  distress  on  the  22d  of  February,  1764, 
having  spent  a  fortune  and  died  a  martyr  to  unsuccessful 
schemes.  His  only  sub«stence  in  prison  was  one  guinea 
per  week,  allowed  him  by  Mr.  Blake,  superintendaut  of  the 
fish  scheme.     He  left  no  issue. 

At  the  end  of  Staining  Lan£,  is  the  site  of  the  parisli 
church  of 

St.  MARY,  STAINING. 

THIS  church  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  lane  being 
inhabited  by  painter-stainers,  according  to  Stow ;  but  morte 
probably  from  tlie  Saxon  word  Siane  or  Stone  church.  It 
was  but  a  small  structure  before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
ki  166$,  and  not  Imng  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  united  to 
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that  of  iSt.  Micbae],  WixkI  Street.  The  site  is  now  a  buriiJ 
ground.  Among  the  rectors  of  this  charch  was  the  famous 
Dr.  IsraelTongue,  who  was  concerned  in  Titus  Oates^s  plot 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Adjoining  on  the  south  side  was  Shelley  House,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  Shelley  was  owner ,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon ,  lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  thence 
€»iiled  Bacon  House. 

In  a  narrow  court,  above  Lily- pot  L&ne,  is  a  large  man- 
(Mon,  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth, 
knight,  lord  mayor  of  London,  during  the  year  of  tha 
Great  Fire.  When  that  calamity  first  commenced,  neither 
Sir  Thomas  nor  the  citizens  entertained  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  afterwards  increased ;  and  he  made  use 
of  such  an  inconsiderate  and  vulgar  joke  respecting  the 
tasy  mode  of  its  extinction,  that  the  citizens  ever  afterwards 
were  implacable  to  him  and  his  family,  whom  they  con. 
sidered  as  marked  for  indelible  reproach.  This  house  was 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Sir  Richard  Levett, .  knight,  lord 
mayor  in  1700;  and  lately  by  Charles  Rivington,  Esq. 
printer,  a  relative  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
the  city. 

At  the  comer  of  Noble  Street,  is  the  site  of  the  parisk 
church  of 

St.  JOHN  ZACHARY. 

THIS  church  had  been  originally  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  was  by  an  antient  grant  bestowed  on  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Zachary,  whence  the  compound  name. 

It  was  a  handsome  structure,  but  being  levelled  by  the 
Fire,  its  site  is  now  a  church-yard  ;  the  parish  being  united 
to  that  of  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate. 

At  the  east  end  are  some  semains  of  the  old  wall  of  thia 
church,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Drax^ 
and  his  lady,  1661. 

It  appears  that  the  interments  within  the  fabric  were  re* 
spectable  and  numerous.  Among  the  principal  were  Sir 
Nicholas  Twyford,   lord  mayor^   1388.    John  Sutton,  at 
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-dtrmnxi  and  goldsmith,  1 450.  We  are  iafornied  by  Weerer, 
that  this  magistrate  was  killed  on  .  London  Bridge,  in  the 
skirmish  between  the  citizens  and  Cade's  rebek.  Sir  John 
Francis,  lord  mayor,  1400.  Sir  Drew  or  Drugo  Baren- 
tioe,  lord  mayor  in  1398,  a  benefactor  to  the  Goldsmiths 
Company ;  and  Sir  James  Pemberton,  lord  mayc^p  in  1611* 
The  inscription  on  his  monnment  ran  thus : 

This  Monufnent  is  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  James  Pem- 
berton.  Knight,  who  being  Sheriff  of  this  City  at  the  coming  in 
of  King  James,  enterUin'4  near  40  Earls  and  fiarons  in  his  House 
on  the  Pay  of  the  King's  foxing  proclaimed.  Afterward,  Anno 
1612,  was  elected  Mayor  of  this  most  Hoaourahle  City  of  Lon- 
don. He  erected  a  Free  School  in  the  Parish  of  Eccleston  in  Lan- 
cashire, 16  Years  before  his  Death,  and  gave  50/.  by  the  Year  to 
the  maintaitiing  thereof  for  ever.  He  gave  also  500/.  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  200^  to  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  besides  many 
liberal  Gifts  to  the  Poor  of  his  Kindred,  and  many  other  most 
charitable  Uses.     He  died  the  8th  Day  of  September  1613.  aged 

«8  Years. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HALL. 

The  OxD  Hall,  founded  in  1407  by  Sir  Drew  Barentine^. 
for  the  use  of  the  company,  having  been  burnt  in  the  Great 
Fire,  the  present  fabric  was  raised  en  its  site,  and  is  an  ir* 
regular  structure  of  brick,  die  comers  wrought  in  rustic,  of 
stone.  The  door  is  htrge,  arched,  and  decorated  with  poric 
columns,  which  support  an  arched  pediment  open  for  a  fltudd, 
on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  company. 

The  Diking  Hall  is  ornamented  with  a  screen  of  Com* 
|K>site  pillars  and  pilasters,  a  balustrade,  with  handsome 
Tases,  terminating  with  branches  for  lights,  between  which 
are  the  banners  «sed  oa  pubUc  occasions.  The  room  is 
wauiscoted  very  beaultifatty,  and  a  beaufet  of  considerable 
size,  with  white  and  gold  ornaments,  graces  the  east  side  of 
the  room.  Theeiding  and  its  appendages  are  finely  stuc«» 
€oed,  and  carved  with  the  city  and  company's  arms,  and  an 
enormous  rich  flower  in  the  centre.  The  pavement  is  of 
black  and  white  marble;  The  walls  of  the  8tMr«case  abound 
with  reliefs  of  scrcdis,  flowers,  and  instruments  of  music  i 
and  the  balustrade  is  elegantly  carved. 
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The  CotiAT  Room  has  a  magnificent  statilary  iharbfo 
chimney  piece,  supported  by  male  caryatides,  enriched  by 
scrolls  and  grapes.  The  grate  is  bronzed,  and  highly  en* 
riched ;  over  the  chimney  is  a  painting,  representing  St. 
Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of  the  company,  in  coDyersatioii 
with  the  Holy  Virgin.  In.  the  back  ground  is  a  personifW 
cation  of  the  legend,  which  describes  the  saint  burning  the 
deviPs  nose,  when  the  fiend  came  to  tempt  him.  The 
ceiling  of  this  room  is  loaded  with  embellishments  of  carved 
work,  and  has  a  grand,  though  heavy  effect. 

The  pictures  represent  Sir  Thomas  ViNtR,  lord  mayo^ 
in  1653. 

Sir  Martin  Bo  WES,  lord  m&yor,  1545,  said  to  be  by 
Holbeiti.  The  elegant  cup  presented  by  him  to  the  com- 
pany,  and  whibh  is  still  preserved  among  theif  plate,  could 
not  be  given  him  in  right  of  his  office  at  the  coronation 
of  queen  Elizabeth  as  chief  butler,  because  Sir  \Yilliam 
Hewett,  citizen  and  clothworker,  was  lord  mayor  that  year^ 
and  had  the  cup  in  his  own  right.  Probably  the  above  cup 
might  have  been  a  royal  gift  upon  another  occasion. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton.  He  is  painted  in  the  style  of 
Vandyke,  in  a  black  habit;  his  hand  resting  on  a  shell, 
which  seems  to  pour  out  the  important  element  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  city,  and  the  motto  '^  Fontes  FodintBy^  seems  to 
imply  the  double  benefit  he  bestowed  on  his  countrymen  by 
his  tin  mines,  and  by  the  New  River. 

Charles  Hosier,  Esq. 

In  the  Ball  Room,  a  fine  apartment  over  the  Court 
Room,  is  a  portrait  of  king  George  III.  and  a  picture,  by 
Hudson,  containing  the  following  portraits : 

John  Blachford,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1750. 

William  Benn,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1747. 

Sir  Henry  Marshal,  lord  mayor,  1745. 

Robert  Alsop,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1752. 

Edward  Ironside,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1753. 

Apd  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson^  lord  mayor^  1754. 

GOLDSMITH'S 
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GOLDSMITH*s  COMPANY. 

Tills  is  a  corporation  of  great  antiquity ;  for  it  appears 
tipon  record  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  the  year  1180, 
it  was,  among  other  guilds,  fined  for  being  adulterine,  that 
IS,  setting  up  without  the  king's  special  licence.  But  at 
lengthy  in  1327,  Edward  III.  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
ten  marks,  incorporated  this  company  by  letters  patent, 
and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  purchasing  an  estate  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  in  mortmain,  for  the  support  of 
their  valetudinary  members,  which,  in  the  year  1394,  was 
confirmed  by  Richard  II.  for  the  sum  of  twenty  marks. 
These  grants  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  in 
the  year  1462,  who  also  constituted  this  society  a  body  po- 
litic and  corporate,  to  have  a  perpetual  succession,  and  a 
common  seal.  By  the  said  grant  they  had  likewise  the  pri- 
vilege  of  inspecting,  trying,  and  regulating  all  gold  and 
silver  wares,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  with  the  power  of  punishing  all  offenders 
concerned  in  working  adulterated  gold  and  silver ;  and  the 
power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  better  government*. 

The  company  are  governed  by  a  prime  warden,  three 
other  wardens,  and  a  numerous  court  of  assistants. 

The  GoLDSM^TH^s  Company  dispense  the  following  gifts 
and  charities; 

Free  Schools.  Dean,  in  Cumberland,  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  John  Fox ;  Bromyard,  in  Herefordshire ;  Cromer,  in 
Norfolk,  the  foundation  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Read ;  and 
Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  the  foundation  of  Sir  Edmund  Shaw. 

Almshouses.  In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Richard 
Worral,  who  being  only  a  letter-carrier,  by  his  thrift,  left 

*  The  warden  of  the  company  of  Goldimithi  in  London,  &c.  is  to 
assay  gold  and  silver  manufactures ;  which  shall  be  of  good  and  true 
alloy,  and  be  marked.    Stat.  23  £d.  I. 

Goldsmiths  wares  are  not  to  be  made  of  false  metal;  and  to  havf 
eleven  ounces  and  two  penny-weights  of  silver,  &c.  to  the  pound,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture :  and  no  goldsmith  shall  take  above  one  shilling  the 
4unce  of  gold,  besides  the  fashion,  more  than  the  value. 
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an  estate  of  2<Xd.  and  upwards  for  erecting  and  endowing 
almshouses ;  they  are  constructed  near  Hackney. 

Exhibitions.  One  or  more  in  either  of  the  universities, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  comp  ny,  agreeably  to  the  will  o# 
Mr.  Alderman  Perrih. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.    One  at  each  university* 

Lectures,    Bromyard. 
"  Anniversary  Sermons.    One  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  the 
gift  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes ;  three  at  Hackney,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, Ascension  Day,  and  November  5,  by  will  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Jameson,  vicar. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  gave  a  share  in  the  New  River 
water  to  this  company,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  members. 

The  charities  given  and  supported  by  the  (joldsmith^a 
Oompany  amount  to  upwards  of  1000/.  ^ 

We  have  in  several  places  mentioned  that  the  Goldsmiths 
were  bankers,  as  well  as  workers  in  gold  and  silver ;  their 
proper  business  however  was  confined  to  buying  and  selling 
plate,  and  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  melting  them^ 
and  coining  others  at  the  Mint.  Banking  was  accidental^ 
and  foreign  to  their  institution. 

**  Regular  Banking  by  private  persons  resulted,^'  says 
Mr.  Pennant,  ^'  in  1643,  from  the  calamity  of  the  time, 
when  the  seditious  spirit  was  incited  by  the  arts  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders.  The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  who 
before  trusted  their  cash  to  their  servants  and  apprentices, 
found  that  no  longer  safe ;  neither  did  they  dare  to  leave  it 
in  the  Mint  at  the  Tower,  by  reason  of  the  distress  of  ma- 
jesty itself,  which  before  was  a  place  of  public  deposit. 
In  the  year  1645,  they  began  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
goldsmiths,  when  they  began  publicly  to  exercise  both  pro- 
fessions. The  first  regular  banker  was  Mr.  Francis  Child^ 
goldsmith,  who  began  business  soon  after  the  Restoration. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  profession,  a  petson  of  large  for** 
tune  and  most  respectable  character.  He  married,  be- 
tween the  years  1665  and  1675,  Martha,  only  daughter  of 
Robert  Blanchard,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  Mr. 
Child  was  afterwards  knighted*    He  lived  in  Fleet  Street, 

where 
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where  the  ihop  still  continues  in  a  state  of  the  highest  re^ 
spectability  *.  Mr.  Granger  mentions  Mr.  Child  as  sue* 
cesBor  to  the  shop  of  alderman  Backirellf,  whose  books^t 
after  his  bankniptcj,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Child^ 
and  still  remain  in  the  fkmily. 

The  next  antient  shop  was  that  possessed  by  Messrs.  Snow 
and  Denne,  a  few  doors  to  the  west  of  Mr.  Child's ;  who 
were  goldsmiths  of  consequence  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Mr^  Gay  celebrates  the  predecessor  of 
these  gentlemen^  for  his  sagacity  in  escaping  the  ruin  of 
the  fiital  year  1720,  in  his  epistle  to  Mr.  Thomas  Snow,  goU- 
wiith,  near  Temple  Bar. 

'*  O  thcd»  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 

The  South  Sed  rocks,  and  shelves  where  thousands  drownM  S 

When  Credit  sunk,  and  Commerce  gasping  lay» 

Thou  stood'st ;  not  sent'st  one  bill  unpaid  away. 

To  the  west  of  Temple  Bar,  the  only  one  was  that  or 
Messrs.  Middleton  and  Campbell,  goldsmiths,  who  flou- 
rished in  1692,  and  is  now  continued,  with  great  credit,  by 
Mr.  Coutts.  From  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  western 
end  of  the  town,  there  were  none  till  the  year  1756,  when 
the  respectable  name  of  Backwell|  rose  again,  conjoined  to 
those  of  Darel,  Hart,  and  Croft,  who  with  great  reputation 
opened  their  shop  in  Pall  MalL 

Before  we  dismiss  this  article  of  Goldsmiths  and 
BakKers,  we  must  remark  a  curious  passage  in  Sir  Josiah 
Child's  **  Discourse  on  Trade  ;*'  where,  speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  interest  and  of  banking,  he  observes,  **  that 
if  the  interest  of  money  were  reduced  in  England  as  it 
Was  in  the  Netherlands,  it  would  in  a  short  time  render 

*  The  only  daughter  of  Francis  Child,  Esq.  and  the  heiress  of  tfaa 
lamiiy»  married  the  present  earl  of  Westmorland }  and  her  mother^ 
Mr.  Child's  widow,  afterwards  married  lord  Dude. 

t  Vol.  I.  page  274. 

%  *'  Of  the  same  family  with  the  great  Mr.  Backwell.  He  favoured 
me  with  a  beautiful  print  of  his  worthy  relation,  which  had  been  eu- 
graven  in  HoUand,  after  his  flight  from  his  profligate  country."    Pm^ 
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las  as  rich  and  considerable  in  trade,  as  thej  now  (1694) 
are,  and  consequently  be  of  greater  damage  to  them,  and 
advantage  to  us,  than  can  happen  by  the  issue  of  this  pre- 
sent vhir,  though  the  success  of  it  should  be  as  good  as 
we  can  wish,  except  it  end  in  their  total  ruin  and  extir^ 
pation. 

*^  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  impartially  search  our  books, 
and  enquire  what  was  the  state  and  condition  of  this  king- 
dom, as  to  trade  and  riches,  before  any  law  concerning  in- 
terest of  money  was  made.  The  first  whereof  that  I  caa 
find,  was  anno  1545;  and  we  shall  be  informed  that  the 
trade  of  England  was  then  inconsiderable,  and  the  roer- 
chants  very  mean  and  few :  and  that  afterwards,  viz.  anna 
1635,  within  ten  years  after  interest  was  brought  down  to 
8  per  cent,  there  were  more  merchants  to  be  found  upon  the 
Exchange  worth  each  one  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
than  were  in  the  former  days,  viz.  before  the  year  1600,  to 
be  worth  100/.  each. 

**  And  now  since  interest  hath  been  for  about  twenty 
years  at  six  per  cent,  notwithstanding  our  long  civil  wars,  and 
the  great  complaints  of  the  deadness  of  trade,  there  are  more 
men  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange,  now  worth  10,000/, 
estates,  than  were  then  of  1000/. 

"  And  if  this  be  doubted  let  us  ask  the  aged,  whether 
500/.  portion  with  a  daughter  sixty  years  ago,  were  not 
esteemed  a  larger  portion  than  2000/.  is  now :  and  whether 
gentlewomen  in  those  days  would  not  esteem  themselves  well 
cloathed  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  now  will 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in :  whether  our  citizens  and  middle 
sort  of  gentry  now  are  not  more  rich  in  cloaths,  plate^ 
jewels,  and  household  goods,  &c.  than  the  best  knights  and 
gentry  even  in  those  days  :  and  whether  our  best  knights  and 
gentry  now  do  not  exceed  by  much  in  those  things  the  no* 
bility  of  England  did  sixty  years  past ;  many  of  whom  then 
would  not  go  to  the  price  of  a  whole  satin  doublet :  the  em- 
broiderer being  yet  living,  who  hath  assured  me  he  hath 
made  many  hundreds  of  them  for  the  nobility  with  canvas^ 
backs. 

Which 
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**  Which  way  ever  we  take  our  measures,  to  me  it  seems 
evident,  that  since  our  first  abatement  of  interest,  the  richeii 
and  splendor  of  this  kingdom  is  increased  to  above  four  (I 
might  say  above  six)  times  so  much  as  it  was. 

**  We  have  now  almost  one  hundred  coaches  for  one  we 
had  formerly.  We  with  ease  can  pay  a  greater  tax  now  ia 
one  year,  than  our  forefathers  could  in  twenty. 

"  Our  customs  are  very  much  improved,  I  believe  above 
the  proportion  aforesaid,  of  six  to  one,  which  is  not  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  rates  of  goods,  as  by  increase  of  the 
bulk  of  trade ;  for  though  some  foreign  commodities  are 
advanced,  others  of  our  native  commodities  and  manufac^^ 
lures  are  considerably  abated,  by  the  last  book  of  rates. 

"  I  can  myself  remember  since  there  were^not  in  London 
used  so  many  wharfs  or  keys  for  the  landing  of  merchants 
goods,  by  at  least  one-third  part  as  now  there  are;  and 
tliose  that  were  then  could  scarce  have  employment  for  half 
what  they  could  do;  and  now,  notwithstanding  one-third 
more  is  used  to  the  same  purpose,  they  are  all  too  little  in 
time  of  peace,  to  land  the  goods  at,  that  come  to  London.*' 
Sir  Josiah  proceeds  to  state  the  general  benefit  the  measure 
he  recommends  would  be  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  presents 
a  very  interesting  contrast  of  the  poverty  of  those  countries 
where  interest  was  at  high  prices* 

It  appears  by  Stow,  that  Leofstane,  goldsmith,  was 
provost  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L ;  that  Henry 
FiTz  Alewin  Fitz  Leofstane,  goldsmith,  was  mayor  of 
London  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L  and  con« 
tinued  mayor  twenty-five  years ;  that  Gregory  Rokesly, 
assay  master  of  all  the  king's  mints  within  England,  was 
xnayor  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  and  con* 
tinued  in  the  oj£ce  seven  years ;  and  that  the  family  of  Far- 
&INGDONS,  of  whom  two  wards  take  their  nanie, '  were  all 
goldsmiths. 

Opposite  to  the  church-yard  of  St.  John  Zachary,  is  Pope 
Lane,  from  an  ahtient  proprietor  of  that  name.  Since  the 
great  fire  the  denomination  of  the  street  has  been  altered  to 
St.  Anne's  Lans>  in  which  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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St.  ANNE  AND  St.  AGNES. 


THIS  church  is  called  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate ;  and  St. 
Anae  in  ^e  Willows,  oo  account  of  the  growtjj  of  willows 
in  the  church  yard.  The  living  vras  autientlj  io  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand ;  probably 
given,  or  confirmed  to  the  dean  and  his  successors  by  Wit. 
liam  I.  It  continued  under  that  patronage  till  Henry  VII. 
annexed  it  to  Westminster,  as  part  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand. 
Queen  Mary  I.  however  tranferred  the  gift  of  the  living  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  in  whom  it  still  continues. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  two  fiisAers,  named  Anne  and 
Agnes,  first  built  this  church  i  beoce  arose  the  dedication  to 
two  saints.  The  building  was  twice  burnt;  first  in  1548, 
but  soon  after  repaired  i  again  in  1666^  when  it  was  tololljr 
demolished,  and  the  present  BtrucUire  erected  ia  its  place,  at 
the  expence  of  244S/. 

The  church  is  square,  and  the  roof  supported  by  fo^r 
handsome  Composite  pillars,  posited  io  a  geometrical  squaiQ. 

The  ornament  of  the  roof  consist^  of  four  ardies  of  freu 
work,  with  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  cherubims,  Sic.  The 
jroof  is  lower  at  the  four  angles,  and  consists  of  four  qua- 
drangles, within  each  of  which  u  a  circle  formed  by  a  cV' 
sumference  of  very  rich  fret-work. 

*.  The 
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-  The  church  is  well  wainscoted  round  with  oak.  There  i* 
a  good  gallery  at  the  west  end,  with  a  beautiful  front.  la 
this  gallery  is  a  good  organ,  erected  in  1782. 

The  pulpit  is  finely  carved. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  fine  wainscot,  consisting  of  two  fluted 
pilasters,  with  architrave,  friese,  and  cornice*  It  is  in- 
closed with  handsome  strong  rail  and  bannister,  and  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble.  The  outside  is  of  brick,  very 
little  decorated ;  but  altogether  it  is  a  beautiful  church. 

The  church  is  fifty-three  feet  square,  the  altitude  about 
ihirty.five,  and  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  turret  about 
eighty-four  feet 

There  are  no  monuments  worth  notice,  except  one  with 
the  following  inscription : 

*'  Peter  Heiwood,  that  deceased  November  2»  1701,  younger 
son  of  Peter  Hei  wood,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Jamaica,  by  Grace, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Muddeford,  knight  and  baronet,  great  grand- 
son to  Peter  Heiwood,  of  Hey  wood,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  who  apprehended  Guy  Faux,  with  his  dark  lanthorn ; 
and  for  his  zealous  prosecution  of  Papists,  as  justice  of  peace,  was 
stabbed  in  Westminster  Hall,  by  John  James,  a  Dominican  friar,  . 
Ann*  Dom.  1640. 

Reader,  if  not  a  Papist  bred. 
Upon  such  ashes  gently  tread. 

Among  the  rectors  of  note  were  Alan  Percy,  third  son 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  held  the  living 
tiearly  forty  years,  from  1521  to  1560.  Dr.  John  Hopton, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  1554.  EusEBius  Pagbtt,  from  1604 
to  1617.  Samuel  FreemaNj  1670,  afterwards  deau  of 
Peterborough. 

St.  Anne's  Lane  leads  to  St.  Martin's  Lane  ;  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  distinguished,  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  on  the 
west  side  of  which,  towards  Aldersgate,  stood  Northum- 
berland House. 

This  was  a  city  mansion  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Nor« 
thumberland,  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Upon  his  at^ 
tainder  for  rebellion  and  treason,  this,  among  his  other  pos. 
sessions,  came  to  the  crown ;  and  king  Henry,  in  t]^  seven- 
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teenth  yeat  cf  hb  reignj  gave  it,  with  the  tencnicsnts 
thereto  belonging,  to  his  queen  Joane ;  and  it  was  called 
her  wardrobe.  The  house  afterwards  became  a  •printing 
oflBce,  and  a  tavern ;  the  site  is  now  covered  by  tradesmen'a 
shops  and  houses. 

Bui^LtAND-MouTH  Strbbt.  Here  is  a  capital  inn,  called 
the  Ball-and-Moutb|  in  which  was,  sKnne  years  since,  a  sort 
of  market  for  bone  lace f  where  the  London  shop-keepers  wer^ 
usually  supplied.  Here  was  a  famous  meeting  house  for  th^ 
people  called  Quakers,  and  was  denominated  from  the  street. 
Mr.  Peuiant,  and  othiais  have  sufficiently  explained,  thai 
the  name  of  this  street  is  a  corruption  of  Bot^oign^ntouthj  ia, 
eommeBioration  of  the  femous  siege  of  that,  harbour  by 
Henry  VHI. 

St.  martin  LE  GRAND. 

THE  liberty  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  comprehends  that 
part  of  the  street  which  runs  from  Blow-3ladd£R  Street 
on  the  south,  to  Bell  Court,  near  St.  Ann^s  Laee,  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  west  ^de  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  Street 
to  Foster  Lane  on  the  east. 

The  date  of  its  foundatioL.  is  very  remote;  for  it  is  relates) 
that  about  the  year  700,  Uictred,  king  of  Kent,  founded 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  within  Alders- 
gate ;  but  with  more  certainty  Sir  William  Dugdale  informs 
us  that  it  was  founded  by  two  brothers  of  the  names  of  IngeU 
rie  and  Gerald,  in  the  year  1056,  aod  confirmed  twelve 
years  afterwards  by  king  William  I.* 

That  monarch,  in  addition  to  the  possessioQs  it  alieeadjr 
leld,  granted  to  it  all  the  moor-land  without  CripplegatCg 
and  freed  the  church  and  canons  fronaiaU  distU]:bj»9ce  and  ex- 
action of  any  bishops,  archdeacons,  or  their  Goinisters,  an4 
from  all  regal  services ;  and  gniiBled  diem  all  those  antien^ 
liberties  and  customs,  in  the  most  ample  manner  enjoyed  kj 
any  other  churches  within  the  kingdom  of  England.  Thifr 
elmrter  concludes  with  this  remarkable  clause  '^  Thai  wh^so^ 
mfer  shall  presume  to  aUer  amf  tkmg  hereby  granUd,  lei  him 

femh  with  Judas  the  traiiar^^ 

K^njf^ 

*  MoDSsdcon  Aaglicanttm,  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  p.  S^  l(c 
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King  Henry  III.  and  Edward  L  coafirmed  this  charter^  and 
granted  to  the  dean  and  church  more  ample  privUegett.  Tbtf 
was  again  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  with  an  additional  privw 
lege,  that  no  inhabitant  within  this  jurisdiction  should  be 
\ued  out  of  their  own  coorti  except  before  the  king  or  bif 
cliief  juftice. 

King  Henry  VI.  again  confirmed  the  charters;  but  the  last 
monarch  established  certain  articles  concerning  its  sanctuary^ 
in  cases  of  debt,  felony  and  treason.  The  indulgence  granted 
was  so  obnoxious  to  the  peaceable  citizens,  on  account  of  it* 
being  a  shelter  for  the  lowest  sort  of  persons,  revues,  ruflGAns^ 
tbieres,  felons,  and  murderers,  that  they  were  compelled  ta 
apply  to  the  government  for  security  from  the  enormities  to 
which  this  sanctuary  gave  protection. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  king  and  council  issued  the 
following  regulations;  extracted  from  the  book  of  K.  within 
the  Chamber  of  Guildhall,  leaf  399 : 

**  HfiHRlcut,  Dei  Gratia  J  BexAngliieXFranciie,  Dgminia 
Hybenna^  Omnibus,  &c.  salutem.    JtisnerimuSf  kc. 

"  The  fifth  of  Feverer,  the  yeere  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Sove- 
raigne  Lord  King  Henry  VI.  thirty-fifth :  At  Westminster, 
in  the  Sterre-Chamber^  our  said  Soveraigne  Lord,  calling  to 
hip^h  Remembrance  the  good  and  blessed  Entent  that  his  full 
noble  Projenitors  have  at  all  Tim6s  bad,  to  the  Honour, 
Worship,  Conservation  and  Wele  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  Sti 
Martin's,  within  the  City  of  London;  of  the  which  the  King 
€Mtr  Soveraigne  Lord  is  Founder  and  Patron :  DesiriAg  to  del 
«11  that  may  serve  to  the  Ease  and  restful  Rule  of  the  same ; 
and  Conservation  of  the  Sanctuary,  Immunity,  Privileges, 
and  Liberties,  as  appertain  to  the  said  Chapel  and  "Place ; 
willing  that  hereafter  none  occasion  be  yeven  to  the  Breach 
or  hurting  them :  Remembering  afso  the  great  Complaints, 
Grudging,  and  Displeasure,  that  his  Subjects  have  taken, 
and  especially  the  Citizens  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  City* 
of  London,  of  the  demeaning  of  the  mis-ruled  Persons  com- 
ing and  abiding  in  the  said  Place,  onder  Umbre  and  Colour 
of  the  Sanctuary  there;  the  which  hate,  at  divers  Times, 
issued  out  of  the  Sanctuary  and  committed  many  Ryots^ 

3  D  2  Robberies^ 
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Aobberieff,  Manslaughter,  and  other  Mischiefs ;  were  (where) 
chtougfa  the  said  Sanctuary  hath  been  greatly  dislaundered^ 
and  (over  that)  great  inconvenience  like  to  ensue. 

'*  After  great  deliberation  and  communication  had,  as  well 
with  doctors  of  divinity,  as  of  law,  civil  and  canonicall ; 
called  also  thereto  the  judges  of  this  our  land,  and  their 
advices  had  in  tha^  behalfe;  other  men  also  of  greate  wise- 
dome  and  experience,  for  the  weale  and  conservation  of  the 
said  sanctuary,  and  to  eschew  the  said  misgovemance  and 
mischief,  called  also  before  our  said  Soveraigne  Lord  and  his 
councell,  the  m^ior  and  the  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  and 
Master  Richard  Cawdre,  dean  of  the  said  place  of  St.  Mar- 
tinis: Our  Soveraigne  Lord  (by  the  advice  of  his  councell 
abovesaid)  ordained,  granted,  and  established  certain  articled 
trnder- written,  to  bee  kept  and  observed  within  the  said  sanc- 
tuary, from  this  time  forth,  without  imy  interruption  of  them. 
Willing  and  ordaining,  that  the  said  deane  that  now  is,  pro- 
mise by  his  oath  the  observance  of  the  same,  for  the  time 
that  bee  shall  bee  deane  there.  And  that  every  deane  after 
him,  in  his  admission  to  the  said  deanary  be  sworne  to  keepe 
the  saide  articles  in  semblable  wise,  and  make  them  to  bee 
kept  within  the  said  sanctuary ;  The  which  articles  beene  such 
as  follow: 

*M.  First,  That  every  person,  fugitive y  coming  unto  the 
said  sanctuary  for  tuition,  and  challenge  to  enjoy  the  immu- 
nities and  privileges  thereof;  at  his  entrie,  as  soone  as  faee 
commodiously  and  reasonably  may,  shall  now  present  hioi- 
selfe  unto  the  said  deane,  his  commissaries  or  depute  in  that 
behalfe ;  and  before  him  declare  the  cause  of  the  feare  moving 
him  to  come  to  the  said  sanctuarie;  be  it  for  treason,  felony 
surmised  upon  him,  or  for  other  causes:  And  that  the  said 
declaration  and  cause  bee  registered  in  the  common  register^ 
ordained  therefore  in  the  said  sanctuary,  and  the  name  of  the 
said  fugitive. 

<^  2.  Iteniy  That  bee,  at  his  first  entree,  present  and  de- 
liver unto  the  said  deane,  commissarie,  or  depute,  all  man- 
ner of  weapon  and  armour  that  bee  bringeth  with  him,  as 
well  invasive  as  defensive ;  and  that  he  be  not  suffered  to 
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weare  or  use  any  such  weapon  or  armour,  or  it  to  have  in  hia 
keeping  within  the  sanctuary  in  any  wise,  except  a  reason-* 
able  knife  to  kerve  withall  his  meate,  and  that  the  said  knife 
be  pointlesse. 

**  3.  Itemy  That  every  errant  and  open  thiefe,  robber, 
murderer,  and  felon,  notoriously  noised  by  the  common 
fame  of  the  people;  or  if  the  said  deane,  &c.  be  credibly 
informed,  or  due  proofe  he  goven  or  made,  that  he  is  such 
one^  repairing  to  the  said  sanctuary,  to  the  intent  that  he 
ahall  not  (under  colour  of  the  said  sanctuary)  intend  to  doe 
furthere  miscbiefe,  find  sufficient  seurete  to  be  made  untQ 
the  king,  as  well  by  his  own  obligation,  as  by  the  obligatioa 
'«^f  other,  of  bis  good  bearing  for  the  time  of  bis  abode  withiii 
the  said  sanctuary,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  yeere  after  his 
departing  out  of  ^he  same:  And  that  bee  bee  kept  in  ward 
into  the  time  he  have  found  and  made  the  said  seurete.  And 
if  it  so  be,  that  it  be  complained  or  shewed  unto  the  King's 
Highnesse,  that  the  said  seurete  bee  not  sufficient,  that  then 
at  the  commandment  of  the  said  councell,  (if  it  bee  thought 
necessary)  the  said  deane,  &c.  shall  take  other  and  better 
tecurte,  or  else  commit  them  to  ward  unto  the  time  better 
securte  bee  found.  Foreseen  alway,  that  if  the  said  fugitive 
will  depart  out  of  the  said  sanctuary,  that  hee  nuiy  do  so 
when  bee  will. 

^'  4.  lienif  That  all  the  out-gates,  as  well  posternes,  doores, 
as  all  other  issues  outward^  whatsoever  they  be,  of  the  said 
sanctuary,  bee  surely  closed  and  shut  nightly  at  nine  of  the 
clocke,  and  so  remaine  shut  from  the  same  houre  unto  sixe 
of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  from  the  feast  of  Alhallowa 
unto  the  feast  of  Candlemasse ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  yeere^ 
nightly,  from  the  said  houre  of  nine  unto  foure  of  the  clocke 
in  the  morning,  or  unto  the  time  the  first  messe  beginneth 
within  the  said  place:  And  that  all  those  that  been  fled  to  the 
said  sanctuary  for  treason  or  felony,  be  within  the  closure  on 
night's  time. 

*^  5.  liem,  If  any  such  theefe,  murderer,  or  felon,  resort 
to  the  said  sanctuary  for  tuition  of  the  same,  with  any  man* 
per  robbery,  or  stollen  goods,  if  the  party  robbed  make 
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firesh  suite  therefore,  and  prove  by  open  evidence,  that  tlw 
same  felon  hath  brought  into  the  said  sanctuary  the  said 
goods  so  stolen  thence,  the  said  deane,  &c.  shall  put  in  troQ 
devoir,  withoute  any  dissimulation,  fraud,  or  malengyne, 
to  make  full  restetution  unto  the  party  so  grieved  of  the  said 
stolen  goods,  if  they  can  bee  bad.  And  semUably,  if  any 
fugitive  come  to  the  said  sanctuary  with  other  men's  goods, 
merchandize,  or  things,  intending  there  to  live  with  the 
same,  and  the  owner  of  the  said  goods,  &c.  noake  proof  that 
they  be  his,  and  verefie  that  they  be  brought  into  the  said 
sanctuary,  the  said  deane,  &c.  shall  put  him  in  full  devoire^ 
to  make  restitution  to  the  party  so  proving  that  the  same 
goods,  &c.  were  his.  And  no  fugitive,  nor  none  dwelling 
within  the  said  sanctuary,  shall  receive,  conceale,  nor  buy 
any  such  goods,  but  that  they  be  brought  to  the  said  deane, 
&c.  to  the  intent  that  the  owners  may  have  the  sooner  know* 
ledge  of  them.  And  if  the  said  goods  so  stolen  and  brought 
to  the  said  sanctuary  be  concealed  from  the  said  deane^  &c. 
and  bought  by  any  dwelling  in  the  said  sanctuary,  that  then 
the  buyer  (abiding  there)  make  restitution  or  satisfaction  to 
the  party  grieved,  proving  the  goods  so  stolen  to  bee  Us,  and 
so  stolen  in  the  same  sanctuary. 

**  6.  Jtenij  If  any  person,  having  tuition  of  the  said  sanc^ 
tuary,  from  thence  issue  out  by  day  or  by  night,  and  com* 
mit  or  do  any  robbery,  murder,  treason,  or  felony,  or  bat- 
tery so  done  (withoute  forth) ;  commit  the  same  misdoer  to 
ward,  there  to  remaine  as  long  as  he  will  abide  in  the  sane* 
tuary.  And  if  so  bee  bee  will  depart  from  thence,  lie  shall 
depart  at  an  hour  to  be  assigned  imto  him  by  day,  betwixt 
sunne  and  sunne. 

*^  7.  Iten^f  That  subtle  pickera  of  locks,  counterfettoun 
of  keys,  contrivers  of  seals,  forgers  of  false  evidence,  workera 
of  counterfeit  chaines,  beades,  brouclies,  ouches,  rings, 
eups,  spoons  silvered,  and  plates  of  copper  gilt,  uttered  for 
gold,  unto  the  common  hurt  of  the  people,  be  not  suffered 
in  ttie  said  'sanctuary.  And  if  any  being  within  the  said  sanc- 
tuary, be  holden  suspect  of  the  things  above  said,  let  him 
be  committed  to  ward,  till  he  find  suflEicient  surety,  as  in  the 
third  article  abovesaid. 
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-^  8.  Item^  That  common  putuers,  strumpets,  and  bawdet, 
Ibe  not  supported  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  if  they  claime  the- 
tuition  of  the  said  sanctuary,  that  they  be  set  in  open  ward 
on  day-times,  till  shame  cause  them  to  depart,  or  to  amend, 
their  vicious  living. 

*<  9.  Itemj  That  deceitfull  games,  as  playes  at  hazard^ 
the  dice,  the  guek,  the  kayells,  the  cloysh,  and  other  such 
unlawful!  and  reproveable  games,  bee  not  used,  supported^ 
ojr  cherished  within  the  said  sanctuary. 

'MO.  Item  J  That  all  artificers  dwelling  within  the  said 
sanctuary  (as  well  harbours  as  other)  keepe  holy  the  Sim- 
dayes,  and  other  great  festival  dayes,  without  breach,  or 
exercising  of  their  craft,  in  such  wiseasdowe  the  inhabitants, 
of  the  said  city  of  London.  And  if  they  doe  the  contrary* 
to  bee  committed  to  ward  till  they  finde  sufficient  surety,  as 
in  the  third  article  abovesaid,  to  use  their  crafts  in  manner 
and  forme  as  doe  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city,  and  ac«» 
cording  to  the  ordinances  of  tlie  same  city. 

'Ml.  Iteni^  That  every  person  comming  to  the  said  sanc«^ 
tuary  for  immunity  and  tuition  of  the  same,  that  bee,  at  hia 
admission  to  the  said  sanctuary,  be  sworne  on  a  booke,  t/> 
obey,  keepe,  and  observe  the  articles  abovesaid,  and  evorjF 
each  of  them,  with  their  pains  and  rules  appertaining  to  the 
same.  And  the  king,  by  the  advice  abovesaid,  would, 
granted,  and  ordained,  that  this  act  be  exemplified  under 
his  great  scale,  and  be  enrolled  in  his  chancellary ;  to  the  in-* 
tent,  that  the  ordinance  abovesaid  remaine  of  record,  and 
that  his  subjects  may  have  knowledge  thereof. 

''Nos  autem  tenore  prascedentium  ad  requisitionem  dilecti 
fc  fidelis  nostri,  Galjridi  Bolxyne,  Majoris  Ckiiatis  noS'^ 
tra  London.  &  Aldermannorum  ejusdem  Civitatis,  duximus 
exemplificandum  per  prsescHhte:  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has 
litecas  nostras  fieri  fecimus  Patented,  Teste  Miepso  apud 
Westmon.  24  die  Novembris,  Anno  Regni  nostri  36. 
.  '*  Examinatur  per  Johannem  Fanckes  tt  Thomam  Iv« 
-4!lericos,*^ 

But  notwithstanding  dwse  salutary  rules,  the  sanctua;ry 
fra»  grown  into  such  licentiousness  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

^5  "^  that 
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that  an  offender  coming  here  for  sanctuary,  tlie  sheriffs  took 
him  away  by  violence ;  this  conduct  in  them  was,  however, 
to  improper,  that  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  to  whom  this 
college  then  belonged,  exhibited  a  bill  against  the  sheriffi  for 
arresting  and  drawing  with  force  a  privileged  person  out  of 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin,  belonging  to  that  abbey;  and 
upon  the  caase  being  heard  in  the  court  of  Star  Chamber, 
the  judges  determined,  that,  by  law,  the  party  ought  to  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  the  sheriflS  were  severely 
fined  for  their  encroachment. 

The  above,  however,  does  not  prove  any  sanctuary  in  the 
church  or  college  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  other  than  for  fu- 
gitive felons,  who  were  to  conform  themselves  to  certain  rules, 
and  to  religious  mortifications  by  way  of  expiating  their 
crimes.  Such  were  the  privileges  of  all  religious  houses  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  and  which  still  subsist  in  Roman  Ca- 
diolic  countries. 

That  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London  so  considered 
it,  is  evident  from  the  various  contests  they  have  had  on  oc- 
casion of  the  claim  of  privilege,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  precinct  have  assumed;  and  that  the  magistracy  had 
civil  authority  is  plain,  from  an  inquisition  in  the  reign  o 
Edward  II.  where,  thoagh  it  was  said  that  this  was  a  free 
chapel  held  of  the  king,  and  exempted  from  all  ordinary  ju- 
risdiction, yet  the  dean  was  summoned  by  the  sheriffs  for  the 
nuisance  of  a  solar ^  or  gallery,  which  jetted  so  far  into  the 
Mreet,  that  it  obstructed  the  passage.  The  dean  appeared 
by  his  attorney  before  the  king's  justices,  and  yielded  to  take 
away  what  was  deemed  a  nuisance  by  the  view  of  the  jury, 
and  therefore  it  was  commanded  the  sheriff  to  throw  d&wn 
whatsoever  was  a  nuisance;  the  dean  was  not  fined,  because 
it  had  not  been  occasioned  personally  by  him. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  this  place  was  under  the  govern* 
fnent  of  the  city,  with  respect  to  regulations;  for  those  or«* 
dained  by  Henry  VI.  above  mentioned  are  directed  in  a  par« 
ticular  manner  to  the  mayor,  &c.  of  London,  at  whose  re- 
quest the  ordinances  were  exemplified.    Now  if  they  had  no 

civic  control,  why  were  they  so  particularly  required  to  aee 
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the  king's  orders  executed  ?  It  is  also  very  apparent  that  all 
the  charters  declare  that  St.  Martin  le  Grand  was  zvithin  the 
City  of  London^  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  in  every  thing 
relating  to  the  civil  governjiieni  and  trades  exercised  within 
that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  f  Ihey  xeere  still  subject  to  the 
civil  power  and  laws  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London ; 
the  sanctuary  excepted.  Therefore  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
by  their  officers,  arrested  for  debt  in  this  precinct;  and  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  add  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Capel,  why 
this  precinct  is  properly  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  city ;  ad-> 
dressed  to  Mr.  Maitland :  ^ 

**  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  substance  of  what  I 
offered  in  bar  of  a  sentence  of  transportation  passed  on  John 
Hall  and  another  person ,  in  the  mayoralty  of  alderman  Win- 
terbottom,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  Middlesex  jury, 
after  a  London  jury  had  heard  the  cause,  and  were  ready  to 
give  their  verdict,  but  were  ordered  by  the  then  recorder  to 
acquit  him,  because  some  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar  persuaded 
him  that  St.  Martin  fe  Grand  was  in  Middlesex.  This  Hall 
was  tried  by  a  Middlesex  jury,  and  convicted  of  a  robbery 
committed  in  the  said  precinct. 

^^  The  reasons  offered  in  bar  of  sentence  were,  1st.  Because 
the  privileged  places  were  granted  to  serve  God  in  acts  of 
devotion,  and  on  a  religious  account,  onh/^  and  not  for  the 
following  of  trades:  And  all  their  privileges  were  taken  away 
at  the  Reformation  by  act  of  parliament. 

"  2.  Because  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  the 
common  serjeantof  London  offered  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil to  forfeit  his  life,  if  he  could  not  prove  St.  Martin  le 
Grand  had  no  right  to  be  exempt  from  the  city's  jurisdiction ;. 
and  therefore,  if  these  privileges  were  so  disputable  in  those 
times,howmuch  moremust  they  now  be  since  the  Reformation  i 

**  3.  Because  the  sheriffs'  officers  for  London  arrest  for  debt 
in  this  liberty,  which,  if  in  Middlesex,  they  have  no  right  to  do. 

^^  4.  Because,  in  all  grants  and  charters  to  this  place,  on 

which  they  found  their  pretended  privileges,  tliey  constantly 

declare  that  it  is  within  the  city  of  London,  therefore  cannot 

be  said  with  any  propriety  to  be  in  Middlesex;  consequently 

*  History  of  London,  p.  771 ;  second  edition. 
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no  Middlesex  jury  can  have  any  cognizance  of  any  caus^ 
arising  therein ;  and  therefore  the  sentence  must  be  illegal, 
the  cause  not  having  been  tried  by  a  jury  where  the  crime 
T?aS  committed." 

The  evil  of  this  encroachment  upon  the  city  freedom  is  of 
antient  date.  For  when  Edward  VI.  dissolved  thismonastery, 
and  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  scite  thereof  covered  with  houses;  they  were 
eagerly  rented  by  strangers  and  foreigners,  the  landlords  pre- 
tendirtg  to  find  immunities  in  the  charters,  belonging  to  the 
canons  serving  God  day  and  night,  for  secular  persons  t6 
buy  and  sell,  and  exercise  trades,  in  which  the  canons,  were 
n^vcr  employed,  and  to  which  they  could  not  by  their  func- 
tion  be  intitled.* 

After  this  deanry,  with  its  sanctuary  and  privileges,  wa< 
granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Willram, 
the  abbot  of  the  faid  abbey,  asserted  his  title  to  tho  privileges 
and  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  in  London,  with  the 
precinct,  circuit,  and  bounds.  And  after  trial  concerning 
th6  precincts  of  this  sanctuary,  the  following  survey  or  plan 
thereof  was  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery : 

'  ^  There  was  a  constable  and  headborough,  with  subordinate  officers,  established 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westniinst<»r5  bot  the  inactivity  of  those  offtecrs, 
their  power  not  being  defined,  caused  great  disorders,  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
watch  and  ward;  they  refused  to  contribute  to  the  national  taxes;  and  several 
Tisited  with  the  plagae,  refused  to  inclose  their  houses,  and  to  mark  Ihem  with 
the  red  cross,  as  infected  ;  and  threatened  mischief  to  such  as  attempted  to  mark 
them.  To  make  the  evil  more  enormous,  they  carried  their  wares  to  sell  near 
the  Court,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  nobilhy;  there 
was  no  pri<:on  but  tne  Onte-houae  at  Westminster  to  commit  defaulters,  and  this 
being  out  of  the  liberty,  and  in  another  county,  the  inhabitants  were  greater  suf- 
ferers than  those  who  did  not  enjoy  a  liberty  which  was  pretended  Such  griev- 
'  ances  induced  the  more  orderly  ofRceis  and  inhabitants  to  petition  lord  treasuret 
Cecil,  in  1593,  to  grant  ordinances  and  authority  to  redress  the  ditorders  com- 
plained of,  to  apiraint  a  prison  and  administration  within  the  liberty,  and  that 
he  would  send  his  letters  to  the  constable  and  headborough  to  find  out  a  conve- 
nient place  for  that  purpose,  and  assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  ex)ience.  The 
answer  given,  was  *^  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  perform  all  matters 
relative  to  the  queen ;  but,  for  other  matters,  they  must  make  bye-laws  among 
themselves,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  performance :  And,  that  such  disor- 
dered persons,  whose  houses  were  within  the  limits  of  the  college,  might  bo 
punished  by  inprisonment ;  and  in  that  contagious  tunc  very  convenient  to  be 
executed." 

The  inhabitants  also  complained  •*  that  the  officers  of  ths  l»rd  mayor  of  Lon- 
don entered  their  liberty  at  pleasure,  and  searched  and  viewed  all  the  wares  of 
the  shoemakers,  according  to  a  statute  lately  made ;  not  calling  an  officer  of 
the  liberty,  or  making  him  privy  thereto."  The  answer  to  this  w.i<;,  **  That  the 
searcher  might  enter  into  the  liberty,  and  .warch  afone.  But,  for  that  the  bene- 
fit of  the  forfeitures  was  given  to  the  liberty,  it  was  thought  convenient  that  th» 
•Ibrd  mayor's  officers  should  be  witli  them.  Which  they  thotlght  might  be  obr 
Uiaedj  if  it  pleased  the  treasurer  to  write  to  the  lord  mayor  in  thai  behalf.'* 
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And  though  the  abbot  of  Westminster  had  no  better  foun- 
dation for  claimihjra  right  to  privilege  non-freemen  to  follow 
their  trades  and  occupations  within  this  liberty,  we  find  that 
the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  have  maintained 
their  claim  from  time  to  time.  In  consequence  whereof  many 
foreign  tradesmen  and  artificers  planted  themselves  in  this 
spot  in  the  year  1585,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Strype,  in  his 
edition  of  Stow,  numbers  John  James  and  Anthony  Emerick, 
subjects  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and  reported  by  him  to 
have  been  the  first  silk-twisters,  or  silk-throwsters  in  London, 
and  to  harve  brought  that  trade  into  England. 

It  is  remarkable  that  by  the  charter  of  king  Edward  III. 
it  was  ordained,  that  all  inquisitions  to  be  taken  by  the  jus- 
tices, and  other  the  ministers  of  the  men  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, should  betaken  at  Great  St.  Martin's,  in  London,  and 
not  elsewhere ;  except  inquisitions  to  be  taken  in  circuits  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  for  the  goal  delivery  of  Newgate. 
The  reason  was  that  the  kings  of  England  had  sometimes 
lodged  here.  But  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1519,  re- 
voked that  charter,  and  removed  the  sessions  of  the  peace 
from  St.  Martin's  to  Guildhall. 

At  present  this  liberty  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  who  maintain  a 
right  to  the  claim  of  the  privileges  above-mentioned :  and 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  are  governed,  and  vote 
for  parliament  men,  as  a  part  of  the  city  of  Westminster. 

The  liberty  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses. 
Its  inhabitants  enjoy  the  privileges  of  trade  within  the  liberty, 
though  not  freemen  of  London ;  neither  are  they  liable  to 
the  offices  of  constable  or  juryman,  except  in  cases  of  casu- 
alties within  their  limits ;  hence,  though  the  main  street  is 
extremely  narrow,  and  generally  much  obstructed  by  car- 
riages of  all  descriptions,  owing  to  the  opulent  traders  re-- 
siding  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  houses  let  freely  at  consi- 
derable rents,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive  traf- 
fic. A  plan  has  been  some  time  in  contemplation  for  widen- 
ing the  street,  and  from  its  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
city  (or  linen  market)  such  a  measure  would  render  it  one  of 
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the  most  desirable  of  modern  improvements.  The  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  is  high  steward,  and  holds  a  court  annually 
on  St.  Thomas's  day,  where  homage  is  done  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  commissioners  for  the  regulation  of  pavements, 
appointing  a  constable,  an  inquest  jury,  &c.  At  this  court 
presentments  of  nuisances,  &c.  are  made,  but,  on  account 
of  being  an  annual  court,  they  pass  too  frequently  unnoticed. 

It  is  situated  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard,  Foster  Lane; 
St.  Anne,  Aldersgate;  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate;  and  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  to  which  parishes  the  inhabitants 
belong,  and  pay  all  parochial  rates. 

In  Coke's  Reports,  is  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Gabriel  Grant, 
rector  of  St.  Leonard,  Foster  Lane,  libelled  in  the  spiritual 
court,  against  Edward  Tailor,  farmer  of  a  great  ^nd  antient 
house,  called  "  The  Dean's  House,"  for  tithes.  Tailor  and 
his  family  had  dwelt  in  the  house  for  three  years,  at  a  rent  of 
i6l,  for  which  the  rector  demanded  2s.  in  the  pound.  The 
doctor  attempted  to  found  his  claim  upon  an  act  of  parliament 
of  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  concerning  benefices  in  London: 
Tailor's  counsel  stated  that  St.  Martin  le  Grand  was  in  Lon- 
don, but  not  of  London.  But  the  whole  court  were  of  opi- 
nion that  a  consultation  should  be  granted,  because  it  might 
have  a  lawful  beginning ;  and  afterward  the  consultation  and 
resolutions  were  granted,  by  which  the  various  tythes  were 
settled      This  was  in  the  reign  of  James  L 

The  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  &c.  constitute  a  general 
rate  among  tlie  inhabitants,  and  is  made  the  guidance  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  them  under  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  year  1768. 

It  is  curious,  that  b}'  this  act,  all  actions  are  to  be  brought 
in  Middlesex,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
empted equally  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  from  militia 
ballot,  and  pay  rates  to  the  military  service  of  the  city,  as 
though  they  were  citizens;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, they  enjoy  every  privilege  of  citizens  of  London,  with- 
out being  accountable  to  its  laws ;  all  which  seem  to  confirmXhe 
opinion  that  virtually  they  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  civil 
Justice  of  that  body,  whence  tlicy  derive  privileges  which 

•  they  do  not,  at  present,  acknowledge. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Newoourt  informs  us  that  ^^  Since  the  time  that  Hea^ 
ty  VII.  gave  this  college  to  the  church  of  Westroiaster,  all 
process  to  be  executed  within  this  liberty,  are  directed  by 
the  sheriffs  of  London  to  the  constable  of  the  dean  and  chap* 
ter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster,  of  their  liberty 
within  the  precinct  of  St.  Martin  i«  Grand,  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  whom  the  execution  of  such  process  within  that 
liberty  remains  to  be  done/' 

It  has  also  been  said  that  "  there  is  a  court  of  record  in 
Ais  liberty,  held  every  Wednesday,  for  the  trial  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  whatsoever;  the  principal  whereof  is  a  capias 
against  the  body,  or  an  attachment  against  the  goods;  so  that 
a  man's  goods  may  be  seized  upon  in  his  own  house,  upon 
the  first  process,  if  his  person  has  not  been  removed  before  j 
and  that  there  is  a  prison  peculiar  to  the  precinct.''  We  be- 
lieve that  the  course  of  law  in  this  place  has  not  been  defined, 
and  there  does  not  exist  any  prison.  There  is  a  court-house, 
which  is  useless,  except  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  an  account  of  nuisances;  but  this  being  only  an- 
nual, as  before  stated,  the  ends  of  justice  cannot  be  suiB- 
ciently  answered;  such  an  imperfect  mode  of  government 
scarcely  exists  in  any  place  or  district  except  the  liberty  of 
St.  Martin  le  Grand.  However,  for  die  comfort  of  the  inha- 
bitants we  may  add,  that  in  all  cases  of  breach  of  law,  New- 
gate, as  being  the  county  prison,  is  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  offenders^  agreeably  to  the  late  act  of  parliament, 
which  has  enacted  that  actions  shall  be  in  Middlesex^  though 
they  -have  a  right  to  a  prison  of  their  own. 

Antiently,  when  this  college  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  a 
curfew  bell  was  rung  here  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening,  at 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  St.  Giles,  Cripplcgate,  and  at  Alhallows 
Barking.  These  bells  were  to  be  heard  at  a  distance,  to  giv^ 
the  citizens  warning  of  the  night,  and  to  keep  within  doocs. 
Edward  I.  in  consequence  of  the  many  mischiefs,  murders^ 
robberies,  and  beating  down  persons  by  certain  hectors  walk- 
ing armed  in  the  night,  commanded,  that  none  should  be  so 
hardy  as  to  be  found  wandering  in  the  streets  after  the  curfeir 
beU  had  sounded  at  St.  Martin  le  Grand. 

Bladder 
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BtADDiR  Street,  by  some  called  Blowbladder  StMEf , 
ii  the  name  which  antiently  distinguished  the  east  end  of 
Newgate  Street,  opposite  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  and  was  so 
called  on  account  of  the  sale  of  bladders.  The  continuation 
of  the  street  to  Ivy  Lane  was  called  MouJ^T-GoDDARDf 
Street,  from  the  tippling  houses  in  which  goddards  or  potil 
^'  mounted  from  the  tap  to  the  table,  from  the  table  to  thm 
mouth,  and  sometimes  over  the  head." 

Pursuing  tlie  rout  to  Cheapside,  we  arrive  at  the  spot  nearly 
opposite  Paternoster  Row,  where  formerly  stood  the  parish 
church  of 

St.  MICHAEL  AT  CORN,  or  corruptly  Le  Quern. 

IT  was  so  distinguished  on  account  of  being  situated  in  a 
com  market;  it  was  bafit  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  and 
near  it  was  the  old  Cr(;ss  in  Westcheap,  which  was  taken 
down  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  and  a  conduit  erected  ou 
its  site.  The  church  having  been  burnt  down  in  1666,  the 
parish  was  united  to  St.  Vedast.  The  principal  person  buried 
in  St.  Michael  at  Corn,  was  John  Bankes,  Esq.  mercer^ 
whose  daughter  and  h'eii",  Anna,  was  wife^of  Waller,  the 
poet.  Mr.  Banks  at  his  death,  left  considerable  donations 
'*  to  unbeneficed  ddinistets,  decayed  housekeepers,  the  poor 
of  many  parishes,  atl  6r  most  of  the  prisons,  bridewells  and 
hospitals  in  and  about  London,  young  beginners  to  set  up 
their  trades,  the  Artillery  CcMnpany,  and  towards  the  main- 
tenance thereof,  very  bo<intif trlly ;  to  his  own  company,  both 
in  lands  and  money;  to  his  friends  intok6n  oT  remembrance; 
to  divers  of  his  kindred,  and  to  oth«5r  charifable  tfnd  pious 
uses;  the  sum  of  60O0/.  notwithstanding  a  noble  and  suffix 
pient  dower,  to  his  daughter  reserved.** 

Betv^een  Foster  Lane  and  Gutter  Lane,  stands 

SADLERS'  HALL; 

Which,  though  a  large  building,  is  very  handsoooe,  sitttf 
lited  in  a  small  court,  with  a  very  degant  gate  to  the  street. 

The  Company  of  Sai>lers  appear  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity, by  a  convention  agrted  upon  between  them  and  the 
4et(a  and  chapter  of  St.  Mardio  le  Grand,  about  tlie  neign  of 
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kiiifT  Richard  I.  However,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
l^ally  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  when  that 
prince  gjantcd  them  a  charter,  by  tlie  name  of  "  The  War- 
dens or  Keepers,  and  Commonalty,  of  the  Mystery  or  Art 
of  Sadlers  of  London."  They  are  governed  by  a  master, 
wardens  and  court  of  assistants. 
In  Foster  Lane  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 
St.  VEDAST,  alias  FOSTER. 


TH  E  saint  to  whom  this  structure  is  dedicated  was  bishop 
of  Arras,  about  A.  D.  484.  Among  his  other  supposed  mi- 
racles, was  that,  in  which,  going  to  a  demolished  church, 
he  saw  a  bear,  and  commanded  it  to  depart  into  the  forest; 
the  beast  obeyed,  and  on  this  account  this  saint  is  depicted 
with  that  beast.  Respecting  the  name  of  Foster,  Newcourt 
imagines  that  it  is  derived  from  some  benefactor,  who  might 
also  have  given  name  to  the  lane. 

Though  the  original  ^bric  was  very  antient,  that  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  structure  was  rebuilt  about 
the  yearjeoo,  and  being  mostly  burnt,  though  not  totally 
demolished,  in  the  great  6re,  the  church  now  to  be  deacribed 
WW  finished  in  1£98. 
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It  18  sixty-nioe  feet  long,  fiftj-one  feet  broad,  and  thirty- 
mx  feet  high  to  the  roof;  and  is  well  enlightened  by  a  range 
of  windows,  placed  so  high  that  the  doors  open  under  them. 
The  tower  is  plain,  and  the  spire,  \i;hich  is  short,  rises  from 
a  double  base.    Here  are  six  very  indifferent  bells. 

The  steeple  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of 
Sir  Christoper  Wren.  The  author  of  the  Critical  Review  of 
Public  Buildings  observes  that,  *^  it  is  not  a  glaring  pile,  that 
strikes  the  eye  at  the  first  view  with  an  idea  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence ;  but  then  the  beautiful  pyramid  it  forms,  and 
the  just  and  well-proportioned  simplicity  of  all  its  parts,  sa- 
tisfy the  mind  so  effectually,  that  nothing  seems  to  be  want- 
ing, and  nothing  can  be  spared,"  The  best  view  of  it  is 
from  Newgate  Street. 

The  interior  roof  is  flat,  richly  ornamented,  supported  by 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order;  the  gallery  supported  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  body  of  the  church  is  divided  into  three 
aisles,  and  the  flooring  is  of  stone. 

The  altar-piece  is  very  magnificent ;  it  is  adorned  with 
four  columns,  their  entablature  and  large  compass  pediment 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  over  the  columns  are  acroters,  on 
each  of  which  is  fixed  a  lamp,  and  a  fifth  on  a  small  triangu- 
lar pediment,  under  which  is  a  glory,  in  the  form  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  within  a  spacious  circle  surrounded  with  che- 
rubims,  the  uppermost  sounding  two  trumpets  (and  to  his 
right  hand  the  figure  of  an  eye)  otiiers  holding  palm  branches, 
&c.  within  this  triangel  is  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  I^atin, 
the  words  of  St.  John,  chap.  i.  ver.  1.  the  rest  of  the  upper 
intercolumns  are  mitres,  and  those  below  are  the  decalogue, 
between  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed ;  over  the  Command- 
ments is  a  pelican  neatly  carved ;  the  whole  is  enriched  with 
cherubims,  fruit,  laurel  and  palm  branches,  &c.  and  in  a 
window  above  these,  is  painted  the  arms  of  England,  and  a 
Glory  in  the  semblance  of  a  dove,  descending  within  a  cir- 
cular group  of  cherubims,  carved  and  gilt.  The  commu- 
nioir  table  is  also  ornamental  supported  by  the  figures  of  four 
angels  resting  on  a  foot-pace  of  marble,  inclosed  with  rail 
and  banister. 

In  the  gallery  is  a  very  good  organ. 
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Among  the  monuments  are  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  William  Fuller,  dean  of  Durham,  of  whom  we  have 
made  mention  under  St.  Giles  Cripplegate.  Mary,  ~wife  of 
John  Davenport,  Gent,  and  daughter  of  John  Hacket,  bishop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.     She  died  in  child-bed,  1672. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  Walter  de  London,  dean  of 
Wells,  1336.  John  de  Hermesthorp,  master  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine's Hospital,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  Thomas 
Scot,  de  Rotheram,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  lord 
chancellor  of  England. 

Among  the  eminent  rectors  of  St.  Michael  le  Qqern  was 
Matthew  Pool,  A.  M.  the  learned  author  of  the  Synopsis 
Criticorum,  in  five  large  volumes  folio ;  English  Annotations 
on  the  Bible,  &c.  He  was  silenced  by  the  Bartholomew 
Act. 

In  the  parish  church  was  buried 

JOHN  LELAND, 
a  native  of  London,  canon  of  King's  College  (now  Christ 
Church)  College,  Oxon  ;  a  most  learned  antiquary,  and  not 
an  inelegant  Latin  poet,  who  did  honour  to  his  age  and 
country.  He  was  educated  in  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the 
famous  Lilye,  and  successively  studied  at  Cambridge,  Ox- 
ford, and  Paris.  He  was  library  keeper  to  Henry  VIIL 
being  perfectly  qualified  for  that  office  by  his  great  skill  in 
antient  and  modern  languages,  and  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  men  and  things.  His  **  Collectanea ^^^  and  his  *'  7/i- 
neraryy'*  the  MSS.  of  which  are  lodged  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  have  been  a  copious  fund  of  antiquity,  biography, 
and  history,  to  succeeding  writers.  He  spent  six  years  in 
travelling  through  the  kingdom,  being  empowered  by  the 
king  to  examine  the  libraries  of  cathedrals,  colleges,  ab- 
bies,  and  priories.  Hence  it  was,  that  at  a  critical  juncture, 
he  ravished  almost  an  infinity  of  valuable  records  from  dust 
and  oblivion.  His  vast  mind,  which  had  planned  greater 
tilings  than  were  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  execute,  at 
length  sunk  under  its  burden, and  he  was  for  some  time  before 
his  death  in  a  state  of  insanity.    He  died  April  18,  1552.  * 

*  Gran  e'en 

In 
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In  PitiEST's  Court  is  a  Free  WRirmc  School,  founded 
ky  Sir  John  Johnson,  knight  and  alderman,  who  died  Oc- 
tober 5,  1698,  for  eight  scholars  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ve- 
dast,  and  four  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern,  to  be 
taught  free  of  any  charge.  This  is  also  the  writing  school 
for  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  has  been 
for  several  years  under  the  successive  government  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Champion,  Mr.  Thomas  Willis,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
ToMKiNs;  as  eminent  for  their  urbanity,  as  for  their  ac- 
knowledged great  abilities  in  their  profession. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  site  of  the  parish  church  of 

St.  LEONARD,  FOSTER  LANE. 

THIS  was  a  rectory,  recorded  by  the  name  of  Ecclesia 
SancH  Leonardi  in  Venella  S.  Fedasii,  Lomlon.  It  was 
founded  by  the  dean  of  St.  Martin's,  and  continued  in  his 
patronage  till  Henry  VII.  annexed  ^at  deanery  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  Since  which  it  has  continued  in  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster :  who,  in  right  thereof,  present 
alternately  to  the  living  of  Christchurch,  Newgate  Street, 
from  the  time  of  the  union  of  Christchurch  and  St.  Leonard. 
The  site  is  now  a  burial  ground. 

We  proceed  through  Cary,  or  Kery,  Lane,  so  called 
from  an  antient  proprietor,  in  which  is  situated  The  Assay 
Office  belonging  to  Goldsmith^s  Hall,  and  enter  Gutter 
Lane.  This  is  a  corruption  of  Guthurun's  Lane,  from 
a  former  owner.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  gold- 
beaters, as  appears  by  several  records  in  the  Exchequer. 
For  the  Easterlingj  corruptly  called  Sterling  money,  was 
appointed  to  be  made  of  fine  silver,  such  as  men  made  into 
foyle,  and  was  called  SUver  of  Guthurun^s  Lane. 

Here  is  situated  a  small,  neat  structure,  called 

EMBROIDERER'S  HALL ; 
towards  the  purchase  of  which  John  Throwstone,  sheriff, 
who  deceased  in  1519,  gave  40/1 

The  EMBROIDERERS*  Company  were  incoporated  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1591,  by  the  title  of  "The 
Keepers,  or  Wardens,  and  Company  of  the  Art  or  Mystery 
•f  the  B^oiderers  of  the  City  of  London.*' 

3  F  2  At 
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At  the  bottom  of  Gutter  Lane,  in  Miuden  Lane,  ig 

WAXCHANDLEffs  HALL. 

A  very  handsome  modem  buildingi  well  contrived  botii 
for  the  business  and  entertainment  el  the  corporation  to 
which  it  belongs* 

The  WAXCHANDLER's  Company,  during  the  times  of 
superstition,  must  have  been  of  great  consequence,  as  well 
.as  ot  very  antient  date.  They  were  not  however  incor- 
porated till  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
A.  D.  1484.  The  members  of  the  company  are  governed  by 
a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

Pennant,'  says  of  this  corporation,  **  These  were  a  flou- 
vidiing  company  in  the  days  of  old,  when  gratitude  for 
saints  called  so  frequently  for  lights.  How  many  thousands 
of  wax  candles  were  consumed  on  those  occasions,  and 
what  quantities  the  expiatory  ofierings  of  private  persons, 
none  can  enumerate.  Candlemas  Day  wasted  its  thousands, 
and  those  all  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  adjured  in  solemn 
terms.  '*  I  adjure  thee,  O  waxen  creature,  that  thou 
repel  the  devil  and  his  sprights,  &c.  &c."  *  Certainly  this 
company  might  have  afforded  a  more  delicate  feast  than  the 
following,  which  was  given  O&ober  289  147S : 


£.  s.  d. 

Two  loins  of  mutton,  and  two 

loins  of  veal 

0     14 

A  loin  of  beef 

• 

-. 

0     0    4 

A  leg  of  mutton 

- 

- 

0     0     2{ 

A  pig 

- 

- 

0     0     4 

A  capon 

- 

* 

0     0     6 

A  coney 

- 

- 

0     0^ 

One  dozen  of  pigeons 

- 

- 

007 

A  hundred  eggs 

- 

• 

0     0     8| 

Agoose 

- 

- 

0     0     6 

A  gallon  of  red  wine 

- 

- 

0     0     8 

A  kilderkin  of  ale 

- 

- 

0     0     8 

1 

£.0     6     0 

•  Bnukd't  editioa  of  BfowM*!  PopaUr  Aatiqaiti^i,  p.  9XSU 

Opposite, 
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Opposite)  at  the  comer  of  Staioing  Lane^  is  situated 

HABERDASHER'S  HALL. 

This  building  is  both  extensive  and  handsome ;  it  is  con- 
xtrnoted  of  brick.  The  Hall  Room  is  very  capacious  and 
lofty,  with  arched  casement  windows;  the  floor  is  paved 
with  marble  and  Purbeck  stone;  the  room  is  wainscoted 
twelve  feet  high,  and  the  screen  at  the  west  end,  in  which 
are  two  arched  apertures,  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pi- 
Jasters,  and  round  the  cornice  are  various  coats  of  arms. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  room  are  the  whole  length  por- 
traits of  George  I.  Geokgb,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IL  Caroline,  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen 
Caroline;  and  their  son  prince  Frederick,  father  of 
George  in.  From  the  cieling  hang  several  glass  chan- 
deliers; the  room,  during  the  winter  months,  being  appro* 
priated  for  the  city  assembly  and  balls. 

In  the  Card  Room,  over  the  fire  place,  is  a  fine  his- 
torical painting  of  The  Wise  Men's  Offering,  presented 
to  the  company  by  Sir  William  Billers,  lord  mayor,  1734. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  a  lord  mayor  in  his  robes  at  the 
-fend  of  the  room,  probably  Sir  William. 

The  cieling  of  the  Great  Parlour  is  highly  ornamented 
4eith  pannels,  and  an  oval,  whence  is  suspended  the  arms  of 
the  company. 

In  this  apartment  are  the  following  portraits : 

William  Adams,  Esq.  "  A  worthy  member  of  this 
company ;  founder  of  a  free  grammar  school  and  alms- 
jiouses  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Salop ;  the  govern«- 
ment  whereof  be  committed  to  the  care  of  this  company." 

Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  1737,  mother  of  George  III. 
given  by  Sir  Joseph  Hankey,  alderman,  and  master. 

BoBERT  AsKE,  Esq.  "  A  worthy  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  Haberdashers ;  founder  of  the  hospital  of  Hoxton^ 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  for  twenty  poor 
single  freemen,  and  twenty  poor  freemen's  sons  of  the  com^ 
pany,  to  be  taught  here  gratis;  the  government  whereof  he 
appointed  to  the  company.    JEiat.  sute  74/' 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Aldersey,  merchant.  '^  A  worthy  membef  of 
this  company,  born  at  Bunbury,  in  Cheshire ;  who,  in  tba 
eighteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth ,  purchased  from  the 
crown  the  great  and  small  tythes  of  that  parish ;  which,  with 
other  houses  and  lands  there  purchased,  be  settled  on  this 
company,  Ann.  Dam,  1594,  to  these  uses,  viz* 

To  the  company             -  •  3  06  8  ] 

To  the  minister  of  Bunbury  -  66  13  4  f 

To  the  curate    -             -  -  20  00  0  i^^  ^^^' 

To  the  schoolmaster       *  -  20  00  0  r^^  ^^^' 

To  the  usher                   •  -  10  00  0  | 

To  the  poor       •            -  -  10  00  0  J 

And  made  statutes  for  the  better  government  of  the  benefac- 
tion, which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  the  company/* 

Mr.  William  Jones,  merchant  adventurer,  "  and  fireo 
of  the  company  of  Haberdashers,  gave  18,000/.  for  cha- 
ritable  uses ;  most  of  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
company." 

Three  other  anonymous  portraits. 

View  of  Hoxton  hospital. 

A  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley,  lord  mayor^ 
1628,  of  whom  see  more  under  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 

Mr.  Knapp,  late  clerk  of  the  company,  in  his  knotted 
gown« 

Over  the  fire  place  a  beautiful  small  statue  of  king 
Henry  VIII. 

On  the  Staircase,  is  a  picture  of  a  City  Carver  at 
festivals. 

HABERDASHER^s  COMPANY. 

The  members  of  this  corporation  were  antiently  called 
JIurRers,  as  well  as  by  their  present  name.  They  were 
incorporated  a  brotherhood  of  St.  Catharine,  in  the  twenty* 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1447-  There 
was  also  Fraternitas  S.  Nicolai  de  Haberdasher.  They 
were  confirmed  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL  and  named  Merchant  Haberdashers.    These 

merchants 
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merchants  were  also  denominated  MilinerSy  from  Milan  in 
Italy,  whence  their  commodities  usually  came. 

Among  other  of  their  haberdashery  ^  or  small  wares j  were 
pins ;  which  were  formerly  imported  by  foreigners,  to  the 
annual  amount  of  60,000/. ;  before  this  time  the  English 
ladies  wore  skewers^  made  of  the  points  of  thornsi  &c. 
with  which  they  fastened  their  garments ;  but  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  about  the  time 
that  knives  were  made  in  England,  pins  were  manufactured. 
And  the  English  manufacturer  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ex- 
ceeded every  foreign  competitor  in  thidi  diminutive,  though 
useful  article  of  dress. 

The  shops  of  the  haberdashers  made  a  very  gay  ap« 
pearance,  in  consequence  of  the  foreign  goods  with  which 
they  were  furnished ;  and  by  purchasing  them,  the  people 
of  London,  and  of  other  parts  of  England,  began  extra- 
vagant expenditures,  which  caused  the  more  grave  to  make 
complaints.  These  milliners  shops  were  very  scarce  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
in  the  city  of  London ;  within  forty  years  after,  however, 
they  increased  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  year  1580  the 
whole  street  from  Westminster  was  crowded  with  them. 
Some  of  the  wares  sold  by  these  haberdashers,  or  milliners, 
were  gloves  made  in  France,  or  Spain,  kerseys  of  Flanders 
dye,  French  cloth,  or  frizado,  owches,  broaches,  aiglets 
made  in  Venice  or  Milan,  daggers,  swords,  knives,  girdJes 
of  Spanish  manufacture,  spurs  from  Milan,  French  or  Mi- 
lan caps,  glasses,  painted  cruises,  dials,  tables,  cards, 
balls,  puppets,  pinners,  inkhorns,  toothpicks,  silk  bot- 
toms and  silver  bottoms,  fine  earthen  pots,  pins  and  points, 
hawker^s  bells,  salt-cellars,  spoons,  and  tin  dishes.  These 
cast  such  a  glare,  that  passengers  gazed  and  bought  their 
knick-knacks,  of  which  trade  and  trifles,  a  writer  in  queen 
Elizabeth^s  reign,  makes  this  complaint:  '^  I  marvel  no 
man  taketh  heed  to  it,  what  number  of  trifles  cometh  hither 
from  beyond  the  seas,  that  we  might  either  clean  spare  or 
else  make  them  within  our  own  realm :  for  the  which  we 

^  either 
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either  pay  tnestintable  treasure  everj  yewx,  or  eke  ezcliaoge 
substantial  wares  and  neceasariea  for  them,  for  the  which  we 
night  receive  great  treasure.*' 

Since  the  increase  of  commercey  and  the  rejection  of  pre« 
judice,  these  sentiments  have  gradually  vanished ;  and  the 
*^  London  shops''  can  boast  of  the  glittering  appearance  of 
their  costly  articles,  of  home  maau&eture,  superior  to 
every  other  city  in  Europe. 

The  Haberdasher's  Company  have  been  graced  by 
many  great  characters,  lord  mayors  of  Londou,  particu- 
larly Sir  George  Barnes,  15S3;  Sir  William- Garrard,  1556; 
Sir  Nicholas  WoodrofFe,  1580;  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley,  1628; 
Sir  William  Billers,  1794  ;  and  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq.  1795. 

The  corporation  supports  the  following  Free-schools  • 
Bonbury,  Cheshire ;  Monmouth ;  Newport,  Shropshire ; 
Bunhill  Row ;  and  Hoxton  hospital.  Almshouses.  Mon« 
mouth ;  Newland,  Gloucestershire  ;  Snow  Hill ;  and  Hox- 
ton. Benefices.  Albrigbton,  Shropshire;  Nigston,  and 
Dyesworth,  Leicestershire;  Layston,  l^fFoIk ;  and  Awrc, 
Glocestershire.  Lectures.  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange, 
every  Tuesday  afternoon ;  St.  Giles,  Cripplegafte,  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  Thursday  afternoon.  Exhibitions. 
A  student  at  l^dney  College,  Cambridge,  the  gift  of  Lady 
Bomney ;  four  more  at  the  same  college,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Jesson ;  and  a  pension  of  5/.  per  Mnnum  to  a  poor  preacher 
inttbe  university  of  Cambridge ;  besides  various  other  pen- 
sions. Their  charitable  disbursements  amount  to  3500/.  per 
annum.  They  are  govefned  by  a  master^  wardens,  and 
court  of  assistants. 

Adjoining  to  Haberdasher's  Hall,  in  Staining  Lane,  is  a 
Dissenting  Meeting  House,  of  which  the  late  learned 
and  reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbon,  was  pastor. 

Maiden  Lane  was  antientiy  called  Ingene^  or  Ing 
Lane ;  from  what  circumstance  we  are  unacquainted. 

Wood  Street.  Here  was  a  house  called  Black  Hall, 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Heary  Percy,  son  and  heir 
of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  NorAumberland,  entertained  king 

Richard 
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tobard  II.  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
«arl  marsba),  and  his  htber  tfae  duke  of  Northamberland,  at 
a  sumptuous  supper. 

Above  Mudeo  Lane  is  Hugoin,  or  more  properly  Huoan 
Lame,  from  an  old  possessor,  who  was  called  Hugan  in  the 
iMTie,  'as  early  as  the  thirty-fourth  of  Edward  I. 

At  the  comer  of  this  laoe  is  the  parish  church  at 
St.  MICHAEL,  WOOD  STREET. 


THE  London  Register  of  this  church  infomis  us,  that 
Richard  de  Basingstoke,  in  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  III. 
A.  D.  1359,  by  his  lost  will  and  testament,  gave  all  his  te- 
nements in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  to  the  rector 
of  St.  Michael,  and  four  of  the  parishipners,  to  find  two 
cliaptains  to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  re- 
lations, &,c.  out  of  which,  they  were  to  pay  them  for  so 
doing,  eight  marks  each  per  annam.  Tbeae  chaplains, 
after  the  death  of  his  executors,  were  to  be  presented  from 
time  to  time  by  the  rector  and  the  four  parishioners,  who 
were  to  have  half  a  mark  yearly  foe  their  pains ;  the  over- 
plus of  the  rent  to  go  towards  the  repairs  of  a  chantry, 
which  he  had  already  founded  here. 

Vol.  UL    No.  67.  3  G  John 
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John  Ive,  parson  of  this  church ;  John  Forstef,  gokfc 
smith ;  and  Peter  Fikeldon^  taylor,  gave  two  messuages, 
with  shops  and  other  edifices  in  this  street  and  Ladle  Lane^ 
to  the  reparation  of  this  church,  chancel,  and  other  works 
of  charity,  in  the  year  1392,  This  reparation  is  an  argu* 
ment  that  its  foundation  was  many  years  before.  Sharing 
the  fate  of  other  structures  in  the  fire  of  1666,  the  present 
fabric  was  built  on  the  site. 

The  structure  is  of  stone,  of  th«  Ionic  order ;  the  roof 
flat  and  quadrangular,  covered  with  lead ;  the  windows  only 
on  the  south  side  and  east  end ;  the  floor  paved  with  stone;, 
and  the  chancel  one  step  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
the  body  is  divided  into  three  aisles. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret  work  and  crocket  work,  the 
walls  with  arches  and  imposts,  the  front  toward  Wood  Stroet 
with  spacious  stone  pilasters,  their  entablature  and  pitched 
pediment,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  church  is  wainscoted 
eight  feet  high,  and  pewed  with  oftk,  of  which  also  the 
pulpit  is  made,  being  veneered^  and  having  enrichments  of 
eberubims,  festoons,  iicc.  The  altar  piece  is  similar  to  most 
#ther,  and  requires  no  particular  description. 

The  tower  seema  to  have  been  part  of  the  old  church,  on 
which  was  a  turret ;  this  in  a  late  repair  has  been  altered 
to  a  very  clumsy,  inelegant  spire. 

The  length  of  the  church  within,  is  sixty-three  feet, 
breadth  forty. two,  altitude  thirty,  one,  and  that  of  the  tower 
and  spire  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

Monuments  mentioned  by  Stow. 

Ona  in  memory  of  the  deputy  of  the  ward  of  Crip- 
pirate,  William  Harvey^  ob.  1597,  aged  sixty-eight  years; 
also  his  eldest  son  Robert  Harvey,  who  waa  sometime  comp« 
troller  of  the  Customs. 

Here  was  buried  as  follows : 

The  head  of  Barnes  the  IVth,  king  of  Scots,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  September  9,  1513; 
and  his  body  embalmed,  and  brought  to  Sheen,  was,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  exposed,  and  bis  head  car- 
ried home  by  a  glazier  of  this  parish,  on  account  of  the 

sweet 
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snreet  smell  that  it  afforded  in  consequenee  of  baring  been 
embalmed.  It  was  however  afterwards  buried.  But  Mr. 
Speed  relates,  that  (for  all  John  Stow's  fair  tale)  Lesley, 
bishop  of  Ross,  says,  this  was  the  head  of  the  ,laird  Bone- 
hard  ;  and  that  king  James  was  seen  alive  that  night  the 
battle  happened  at  Kelso,  whence  he  passed  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  ended  his  days*. 

John  Jonston,  in  his  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Scot* 
tish  Kings,  makes  the  place  of  this  king^s  burial  uncertain  ; 
but  from  Lib,  Monasteriide  Walleye  in  Com.  Lane,  it  ap« 
pears,  that  he  was  interred  among  the  Carthusians,  in  the 
priory  of  Sheen  at  Richmond,  from  the  testimony  of  one 
who  saw  his  sepulchre  there  the  same  year  of  his  death. 
And  Weerer  says,  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  place  of  his  bu- 
rial, notwithstanding  what  the  Scottish  authors  say. 

John  Lambard,  Draper,  alderman,  one  of  the  sfaerifFs  of 
London,  who  deceased  1504,  <'  and  was  father,"  says  Stow, 
'<  to  my  loving  friend  William  Lambard,  Esq.  well  known 
by  several  learned  books  that  be  published.'^ 

*  As  Speed  seems  to  flout  at  honest  John  Stow,  on  account  of  A/i 
SaUy  it  is  but  just  to  set  down  the  tal^^  in  Stow's  own  words ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  he  was  more  cautious  than  his  contemporary  was  ovil. 
His  words  are,  *'  There  is  also  (but  without  any  outward  monument) 
the  head  of  James,  the  fourth  of  Scots  of  that  name ;  slain  at  Plodden, 
and  buried  here  by  this  occasion.  After  the  battle,  the  body  of  the  said 
king  being  found,  was  closed  in  lead,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  Lon- 
don, and  so  to  the  monastery  of  Sheyne  in  Surrey,  where  it  remained  far 
a  time,  in  what  order,  /  am  uncertaine.  But  since  the  dissolution  of 
that  house,  in  the  reigne  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Henry  Gray,  duke  of 
SufTolke,  being  lodged  and  keeping  house  there,  I  have  been  shewed  the 
hody^  so  lapped  in  lead,  done  to  the  head  and  body,  throwne  into  a  waste 
roome  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead,  and  other  rubble.  Since  tlM 
which  time,  workemen  there  (for  their  foolish  pleasure)  hewed  off  hit 
head :  and  Lancelot  Youug,  roaster  glasier  to  queene  Elizabeth,  feeling 
a  sweet  savour  to  come  from  thence,  and  seeing  the  same  dryed  from  all 
moisture,  and  yet  the  forme  remaining,  with  the  haire  of  head  and 
beard  red ;  brought  it  to  London,  to  his  house  in  Wood  Street,  where 
(for  a  time)  he  kept  it  for  the  sweetness :  but  in  the  end,  caused  the 
sexton  of  that  church  (St.  Michael)  to  burie  tt  amongst  other  bones, 
taken  out  their  chancel,  &c." 

3  G  2  Join 
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John  Medley,  chamberlain  of  London. 

John  Manh,  Esq.  mercer  and  common  Serjeant  of  London*; 
and,  among  others,  John  Allen,  timber  monger ,  1441. 

After  the  fire,    this    parish   was   united   to  St.  Mary» 
Staining. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence,  were  Arthur  Jack* 
SON,   A.M.  of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge.      His  father 
was  a  Spanish  merchant  in  London,  where  he  died  during 
his  son's  infancy ;  his  widow  afterwards  married  Sir  Thomas 
Crook,  bart.  but,  dying  in  Ireland,  the  education  of  her 
son  devolved  to  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Edmonton,  his  guardian^ 
by  whom  he  was  placed  at  Cambridge.    He  continued  at 
college  till  1619,  when  he  married  i  soon  after  which  he  was 
chosen  lecturer,  and  afterwards  rector  of  this  parish.    The 
character  of  a  good  curate  was  exemplified  in  this  worthy 
man :  When  the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  during  the 
year  1624,  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  her  father  at 
Stoneberry,  in  Hertfordshire,  being  determined  to  continue 
in  the  city,  where  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful 
pastor ;  hazarding  his  own  life  to  save  the  souls  of  his  flock, 
often  visiting  persons  infected  with  that  dreadful  disease, 
from  which  he  was  wonderfully  preserved,  though  thousands 
expired  around  him.    He  preached  constantly  twice  on  the 
sabbath,  and  catechized  the  children  before  sermon.    He 
also  repeated  a  sermon  every  evening  in  his  own  family,  to 
which  many  of  his  hearers  resorted.    During  Lent  he  al- 
ways spent  two  days  in  the  week,  examining  and  instructing 
men  and  maid  servants  and  others,  in  order  to  prepare  diem 
for  th&Holy  Communion :  he  had  such  a  peculiar  talent  for 
catechizing,  that  he  pleased  as  well  as  profited ;  so  that 
many  who  were  at  first  backward  to  attend  this  service,  were 
so  much  delighted  with  his  serious,  affectionate,  and  fa* 
milar  method  of  instruction,  that  they  were  eager  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it.    He  likewise  improved  the  leisure  aflorded 
on  holidays  in  preaching  to  servants  and  other  persons,  who^ 
were  not  at  liberty  on  other  days ;  and  his  ^bours  on  these 
occasions  were  crowned  with  success  in  the  conversio;i  of 
many.    For  these  eminent  qualities  he  obtained  the  name 
of-<*ii  Puritan  !*•• 
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He  was,  bo\^'eFer,  so  moderate  in  his  Puritanism,  that 
archbishop  Laud,  when  officious  complaints  were  made  to 
him  against  Mr.  Jackson^  repKed,  **  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  quiet, 
peaceable  man,  and  therefore  I  will  not  have  him  meddled 
with.*'  Archbishop  Sheldon  passed  similar  encomiums  on 
him,  notwithstanding  their  difference  concerning  church  go- 
vernment and  ceremonies. 

He  continued  many  years  in  this  rectory,  though  the  in- 
come was  so  small  that  he  expended  2000/.  of  his  private 
property  among  his  parishioners ;  and  though  he  was  chosen 
at  Wapping,  with  the  offer  of  120/.  a-year,  he  yielded  to 
the  request  of  his  former  hearers  to  continue  with  them,  on. 
their  promising  him  100/.  per  annum.  But  in  two  years  the 
sum  fell  so  far  short,  that  his  best  friends  presuaded  him  to 
accept  of  any  better  situation  that  might  be  oifei*ed ;  he 
therefore  soon  after  was  appoii^ed  to  the  duty  of  St.  Faith's 
parish,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  ejected  for  nou-con-« 
formity  in  1662. 

Granger  gives  the  following  character  of  him :  "  He 
strongly  adhered  to  the  parliament,  upon  the  commence-* 
ment  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of  Love  ^, 
and  refused  to  give  evidence  against  him  ;  for  which  he  was 
fined  500/.  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Fleet.  He 
at  the  head  of  the  Presbyterians,  presented  the  Bible  to 
Charles  II.  when  he  made  his  triumphant  procession  through 
London.  There  was  a  particular  propriety  in  choosing  this 
person  for  that  office,  as  he  had  written  a  Commentary  upon 
several  parts  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  applica-* 
tion.    He  died  August  5, 1666,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

*  Christopher  Love  was  minister  of  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate, 
and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  author  of  several  sermons,  and  other 
pieces  of  practical  divinity,  which  gained  him  a  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  convicted  by  the  high  court  of  justice  of  holding  correspond- 
ence with  Charles  II.  and  conspiring  against  the  republican  govern- 
inent;  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be. beheaded  The  strongest 
interest  was  made  to  the  parUament  for  his  pardon,  not  only  by  his  wifq 
and  friends,  but  also  by  several  parishes  in  London,  and  by  fifty-four 
ministers ;  who  could  only  procure  a  respite  of  ))is  execution  fbr  a  month. 
{}c  was  beheaded  ixi  July  1651. 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Parson,  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
was  his  successor  io  this  living.  This  divine  was  much  re* 
spected  among  the  city  ministers.  He  also  was  silenced; 
after  which  be  took  great  pains  in  fitting  GotddmafCs  Dic^ 
tumaty  for  the  press.  He  also  prefixed  an  excellent  pre- 
fatory epistie,  and  an  index  of  authors,  which  he  had  con- 
suited  and  carefully  examined. 

At  the  soutH-west  corner  of  Wood  Street,  was  the  pdkrish 
church  of 

St.  peter  in  CHEAP. 

THIS  church  was  distinguished  in  records  by  the  name  of 
St,  Peter  in  Wode  Street,  and  in  West  Chepin. 

Its  earliest  history  goes  no  farther  than  the  fifteenth  cen^ 
tury,  when  Thomas  Wood,  one  of  the  sherifis,  was  a  prin* 
cipal  benefactor,  the  roof  being  supported  by  images  of 
woodmen.  Sir  John  Shaw,  goldsmith,  mayor,  in  1501,  ap« 
pointed  by  will,  that  the  church  and  steeple  should  be  re* 
built,  out  of  his  estate,  with  a  flat  roof. 

The  presentation  was  antiently  in  the  abbots  of  St.  AU 
ban^s,  and  so  continued  till  the  Dissolution;  it  was  after- 
wards granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  lord  Wriothesley,  ancestor 
to  the  earls  of  Southampton. 

*  Having  been  burnt  down  in  1666,  the  site  was  converted 
into  a  cburch*yard,  and  the  parish  united  to  that  of  St.  Mat- 
thew,*  Friday  Street, 

Thomas  GooDRYCHE,  L.L.D.  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord 
chancellor  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
and  also  a  great  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  was  rector  <^ 
this  church. 

On  the  east  side  of  Wood  Street,  stood  one  of  the  city 
prisons,  called  Wood  Street  Compter  ;  thb  has  however 
been  removed  to  a  more  eligible  and  airy  situation  in  Gilt- 
spur  Street ;  and  the  site  occupied  by  respectable  houses. 

Lad  Lake  was  antiently  caNed  Ladle  Lane^  below  which 
is  the  Castle  Ink,  a  respectable  place  for  accommodation ; 
as  is  the  Cross  Keys  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  above 
Iluggin  Lane.  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  Lai 
Lane,  is  also  famous  for  mail  and  other  stage  coaches. 

In 
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In  the  area  which  is  formed  here  by  Lad  Lane,  Milk 
Street,  Cateaton  Street,  and  Aldermanbury,  was  an  antient 
well  with  two  buckets,  built  by  Sir  William  Estfield,  lord 
mayor,  1438  ;  who  also  built  the  conduit  at  Cripplegate  and 
in  Fleet  Street.     In  Stow's  time  it  was  converted  to  a  pump. 

Milk  Street.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  old 
times  a  milk  market,  in  which  dwelt  many  respectable  ci* 
tizens;  among  others  Gregory  Rokesly,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  third  of  Edward  I.  A.  D.  1275  to  1282,  lived 
here  in  a  house  belonging  to  tbe  priory  of  Lewes,  in  Sus- 
sex; he  was  tenant  at  will,  and  paid  an  annual  rent  of 
fst^nty  shillings,  without  being  liable  to  reparations  or  other 
charges ;"  <'  such/'  says  Stow,  ^*  were  the  events  of  those 
times.'' 

The  church  ofiJSt.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  St|[eet,  tbe  parisk 
of  which  is  annexed  to  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  stood  on  the  east 
aide  and  towards  the  south  end  of  Milk  Street,  near  Cheapside, 
in  the  milk  market,  and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  as  early  Ss  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.  but  so 
badly  endowed,  that  there  is  a  remark  in  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale's  History  of  St.  PauPs,  p.  273,  which  observes,  <'  tbaf^tlm 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  was  of  no 
value."  The  site  of  this  church,  after  the  fire  of  London^ 
was,  by  act  of  parliament,  laid  into  Honey  Lane  Market* 
But  the  parihioners  still  maintain  their  own  poor,  and  have 
one  churchwarden. 

HONEY  LANE  MARKET, 

This  market  is  well  served  with  provisions,  and  rescMTted 
to  for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  first  families  in  its  neighr- 
bourhood.  The  place  taken  up  by  this  market  is  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  feet ;  and 
from  north  to  south,  ninety-seven  feet.  There  are  in  the 
market  standing  stalls  for  butchers,  with  racks,  blocks,  and 
other  necessaries,  covered  over,  to  shelter  them  from  tbe 
injury  of  the  weather ;  and  also  several  stalls  for  fruiterers 
and  fishmongers. 

MiJk 
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Milk  Street  is  famoas  for  being  the  birth-place  o^ 

Sir  THOMAS  MORE,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Englant. 

This  great  man  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  puisne 
judge  of  the  King^s  Bench,  of  whom  the  son  was  in  such 
awe,  that  in  passing  through  Westminster  Hall  to  pteside  in 
the  court  of  Chancety,  he  never  failed  to  fall  oti  bis  knees 
and  ask  his  biasing,  whenever  he  saw  th^  judges  sitting  iit 
the  cou^t. 

After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at  St.  Anthony's  gram« 
mar  school,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Morton. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  whers 
severe  study  and  restricted  finance  gave  him  neither  the  leU 
sure,  nor  the  means  to  be  vicious.  At  seventeen  he  was 
eminent  for  his  witty  epigrams.  His  legal  proficiency 
raised  *  him  tg  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  he  was  so 
firm  a  patriot,  that  he  displeased  Henry  VII.  and  awed 
Henry  VIII.  But  his  popularity  recommended  him  effec- 
tually to  the  latter  monarch,  to  whom  he  was  not  more  ser« 
viceable  in  appeasing  tumults  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  the 
tnaUpractices  of  his  government,  than  they  respected  the 
man  who  they  esteemed  worthy  of  their  regard.  Sir  Thomas 
was  equally  a  favourite  at  court  and  in  the  city.  To 
evince  however  what  opinion  he  bad  of  favouritism,  he 
could  not  trust  to  tlie  smiles  of  Henry;  observing  that 
^'  If  his  head  could  win  king  Henry  a  castle  in  WaJes,  it 
would  soon  be  off."  He  was  alike  the  patron  of,  and  re* 
epected  by  men  of  learning ;  and  be  could  reckon  among 
his  friends  and  correspondents  bishop  Tunstal,  Erasmus^ 
bishop  Fisher,  Grocinus,  Linacre,  Colet,  Lilly^  &c.  and  it 
was  he  that  was  the  first  patron  of  Holbein. 

When  Henry  scrupled  his  first  marriage,  Sir  Thomas  told 
him,  '^  That  neither  he  nor  my  lord  of  Durham  were  so  fit 
to  advise  him  in  that  case,  as  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  other  fathers.'*  The  answer  oiiendcd  the  king ;  but 
he  could  not  controvert  its  solidity.  He  was  raised  to  the 
chancellorship ;  but  he  would  not  be  biased  to  Henry's  opi- 
nions ;  and  he  managed  his  trust  with  such  integrity  and 
promptitude,  that  when  he  resigned  the  seals,  there  was  not 
a  single  cause  undecided  in  Chancery. 

^  He 
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'  He  denied  the  king^s  supremacy,  and  abhorred  his  di« 
voree  from  Catharine  of  Spain ;  for  which  he  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  5th  of  July  1535.  Before  the  ex&« 
cationer  performed  the  dreadful  oiSce,  Sir  Thomas  desired 
to  remove  his  beard ;  *^  for  that^^'  said  be,  '*  has  never  com- 
mitted treason.^' 

He  was  a  great  master  of  the  elegant  learning  of  the  an^* 
lients ;  and  his  Utopia  will  always  be  read  and  admired* 

Sir  Thomas,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  kept  his  fool 
or  jester,  named  Henry  Paterson :  after  his  resignation  of  the 
great  seal,  he  gave  this  fool  to  '^  my  lord  mayor  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;"  hence  the  proverb  of  ^^  my  lord  mayor's  fool/* 
so  often  repeated. 

We  return  to  that  part  of  Chbapside,    where  *^  the 
jffag^s  Head  tavern,  almost  opposite  to  the  Cross,  was  the 
fictitious  scene  of  consecration  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  at 
the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in   1559.      It  was  pre<- 
tended  by  the  adversaries  of  our  religion,  that  a  certain 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  in  hurry  to  take  possession  of  the 
vacant  sees,  assembled  here,  where  they  were  to  undergo 
the  ceremony  from  Anthony  Kitcher,  alias  Dunstan,  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  a  sort  of  occasional  conformist,  who  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  to  Elizabeth.     Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  (then  confined  in  the  Tower)  hearing  of  it,  sent 
his  chaplain  to  Kitcher,  threatening  him   with  excommuni- 
cation, in  case  he  proceeded.     On  this  the  prelate  refused 
to  perform  the  ceremony:   on  which,  say  the  Catholics, 
Parker  and  the  other  associates,  rather  than  defer  possession 
of  their  dioceses,  determined  to  consecrate  one  another ; 
which,  says  the  story,  they  did  without  any  sort  of  scruple^ 
and  Scory  began  with  Parker,  who  instantly  rose  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.     The  story  is  told  at  length  in  that  libel  de« 
nominated   *^  Ward^s  Reformation,"  a  Hudibrastic  invec* 
tive  in  verse }  but  the  whole  is  ably  refuted  by  $trype,  in 
his  **  Life  of  archbishop  Parker,   p.  57.     A  view  of  the 
tavern,  and  its  sign,  is  preserved  in  a  print  of  the  entry  of 
Mary  de  Medici,  when  she  visited  Charles  L  and  his  queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  her  daughter. 
*  yoi..IIL    No,  (58.  .3H  <«  Honey 
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^  **  Honey  Lane,'*  says  Stow,  **  is  not  so  called  on  kctount 
of  its  sweetness ;  being  very  narrow,  and  somewhat  dai4C| 
but  rather  of  often  washing  and  sweeping  to  keep  it 
clean.'*  Here  is  an  ^eating  house  of  long  standi ng,  denomi-^ 
naled  *^  The  Pig  and  Beehive ;"  the  latter  on  aeco'unt  of  its 
situation  ;  the  former  as  being  the  most  famous  pig  ordinary 
in  London. 

Lawrence  Lane.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  this 
lame  is  the  Blossoms  Inn,  so  called  on  account  of  its  sign, 
on  which  was  formerly  painted  a  figure  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
a  border  of  blossoms  or  flowers* 

*  King  Street,  is  a  new  street  formed  since  the  Fire  of 
London,  and  is  very  spacious,  with  buildings  inhabited 
tnostty  by  rich  merchants  and  factors.  This  avenue,  and 
the  opposite  one,  of  Queen  Street,  form  two  of  the  most 
coqsiderable  improvements  of  the  city. 

I|ioKMONCER  Lane.  The  corner  house  of  this  street  is  the 
residence  of  alderman  Josiah  Boydell,  in  which  bis  highly 
respected  uncle  alderman  John  Boydell,  by  regular  gra«- 
dation,  by  prudence,  by  integrity,  and  by  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts,  not  only  arrived  at  the  highest  civic  dig*' 
nities,  but  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of  mankind.  We 
shall  speak  further  of  this  magistrate  when  we  come  to  the 
Shakespeare  GaUery. 

MERCERS*  HALL. 

On  this  spot,  in  antient  times,  stood  an  hospital,  dedi* 
cated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Acars,  or  Aeons,  founded  by 
Thomas  Fitz  Theobald  de  Heili,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  sister 
to  Thomas  ^  Becket,  who  was  bom  on  the  same  spot  in  the 
^eign  of  king  Henry  IL 

Thomas  a  Becket  (to  whom  this  hospital  or  chapel  wm 
probably  dedicated)  was  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  ci- 
tizen of  London,  and  of  Matildis  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
« pagan  prince,  under  whose  custody  Gilbert  being  takea 
prifoner  when  he  travelled  into  the  lioly  Land,  was  for  a 
.year  and  a  half  in  confinement,  and  at  last  escaping  by  tba 
lielp  of  this  Matildis  (who  fell  in  }ove  with  him,  being  coth 

.    .5  vested 
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tcrted  to  the  Christian  reFtgion)  be  came  agaiiif  ssfe  into 
England,  whom  Matildis,  not  long  after,  urged  by  her  af^ 
fectioo,  adventured  to  follow,  and  getting  away  from  her 
father,  came  at  last  to  London,  where  finding  Gilbert,  he 
omrried  her,  and  their  issue  was  this  Thomas. 

In  reading  the  anecdotes  of  this  person,  we  shall  find  m 
dispomtion,  under  the  cloak  of  saActity,  possessing  every 
quality  of  arrogance,  ambition,  and  rebellion.  The  mo« 
iiarch,  in  the  time  he  exercised  archiepiscopal  dominion^  na 
well  as  dictation  to  his  sotereign,  must  have  possessed  an  nn« 
common  degree  of  patience  and  philosophy,  to  bear  wkb 
his  prdatical  insohetice^  which  'at  last  grew  to  such  an  in- 
sufierable  length,  Chat,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  expres- 
sion of  the  king,  in  which  he  demanded  '^  if  no  one  would 
rid  him  of  such  a  tormentor  ;'*  the  archbishop  was  mur^ 
dered  in  his  own  cathedral  church  at  Canterbury,  on  In«- 
nocent*s  Day,  at  vespers,  1170,  as  he  was  going  up  the 
steps  towards  the  choir,  by  four  knights,  named  Reginald 
Fitz  Urse,  Hugh  de  Mortenill,  William  de  Tracy,  and 
Richard  Briton,  none  of  whom',  it  is  said,  survived  three 
years,  and  then  died  very  penitent.  Having  suffered  for 
his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  papacy,  the  archbishop  was  soon 
afiter  canonized,  and  worshipped  by  the  pope's  command. 

Why  this  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  is  not  perfectly 
known ;  but  the  following  account  from  the  Decern  Scrip- 
toreSj  seems  very  probable:  When  the  city  of  Acars,  op 
Aeon,  in  the  Holy  Land  called  also  Ptolemais,  was  be« 
sieged  by  the  Christians,  one  William,  an  Englishman  by 
nation,  chaplain  to  Radulphus  de  Diceto,  dean  of  London^ 
when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  that 
if  he  should  prosperously  enter  Aeon,  he  would  build  a 
chapel  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  at  his  own  charge,  ac^ 
eording  to  his  ability  ;  and  would  procure  there,  to  the  ho. 
nour  of  th^  said  martyr,  a  church-yard  to  be  consecrated ; 
which  was  done.  Then  many  flocking  from  all  parts  to 
serve  in  this  chapel.  William  himself,  as  a  token  of  his 
ChiisUanity,  took  on  him  the  name  of  prior ;  who,  whilst} 
>  3  H  2  he 
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he  served  bodily  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  had  an  especial  care 
of  the  poor,  and  be  freely  bestowed  all  his  diligence  and 
labour,  in  burying  the  bodies  of  such  as  died,  as  well  na- 
tural, as  of  others  who  were  slain  with  the  sword. 

Another  testimony  is  out  of  the  Theatre  of  Honour^ 
lib»9.cap.  11.  where  the  author  repeating  the  military  or- 
ders of  the  Holy  Land,  saiththus:  ^^  The  order  of  St. 
Thomas  was  instituted  by  the  king  of  England,  Richard, 
surnamed  Coeur  de  Lyon,  after  the  surprizal  of  Acars,  and 
being  of  the  English  nation,  they  held  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, wore  a  white  habit,  and  a  full  red  cross,  charged 
in  the  middle  with  a  white  scallop;  they  took  for  their 
patron  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  metropolitan  of 
England,  Thomas  si  Becket,  who  suffered  martyrdom  (as 
his  favourites  say)  under  the  king  of  England,  Henry  IL 
of  that  name.  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  had  been  five  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  removed  the 
church  there  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  from  an  unfit 
place  to  a  more  convenient,  and  caused  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  to  take  order,  that  the  brethren  of  this  churchy 
who  were  before  laymen,  might  be  under  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  wearing  a  cross  on  their  breast.  He  bequeathed 
also  to  this  bouse  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  five  hundred 
marks."  See  also  M:  PariSj  in  his  life  of  Hen.  III.  p.  472. 
under  the  year  11238. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  dedication  of  this  hospital , 
or  chapel,  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  or  Acars,  must  have 
relation  to  the  like  dedication  of  the  chapel  and  holy  order 
in  the  city  of  Acars,  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  same  arch* 
bishop  ;  all  the  three  dedications  being  about  the  same  time, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  archbishop^s  death.  And  it  is 
probable,  that  in  imitation  of  those  dedication  at  Acars,  this 
took  place  in  London. 

From  this  place  was  formerly  a  solemn  procession  by  the 
new  lord  mayor;  who,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he 
was  suborn  at  the  Exchequer,  met  the  aldermen;  whence 
|hey  repaired  together  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  prayed  for 
the  soul  of  their  benefactor  William,  bishop  of  London  ia 
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the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  his  tomb;    Then 
they  went  to  the  church-yard,  to  a  place  where  Thomas  a 
Becket's  parents  lay  ;  and  prayed  for  all  faithful  souls  de« 
parted.    They  then  returned  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons;  and 
both  mayor  and  aldermen  offered  each  a  penny. 

In  the  olct  church  were  seyeral  monuments  to  eminent 
persons,  and  among  others  to  James  Butler,  earl  of  Or« 
mond,  and  Joane  his  wife;  the  earl  was  not  only  remark* 
able  for  being  a  descendant  of  the  founders,  but  ancestor  to 
the  family  of  BuUen,  members  of  this  company,  and  the 
immediate  projenitors  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  hospital  was  valued  at  the  suppression  to  expend 
yearly  277/.  3f.  4tf.  and  was  surrendered  October  21,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Henry.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  Mercers*  company,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresham*. 

*  Stow  roentiont  a  fair  and  beautiful  chapel,  before  thU  hospital  to* 
wards  the  street,  arched  over  with  stone*  Its  founder  was  Sir  John 
Allen,  mayor,  1525,  who  was  buried  in  it;  but  afterwards  his  tomb 
being  removed  into  the  body  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
this  **  body-room, '^  or  chapel,  was  converted  into  shops,  and  let  out  for 
rent  by  his  successors,  the  Mercers. 

It  was  in  Mercer's  chapel  that  Marc  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop 
of  Spalato,  preached  his  first  sermon,  in  1617,  in  Italian,  before  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  splendid  audience ;  and  continued  hit 
discourses  in  the  same  place,  after  he  had  embraced  our  religion. 

This  prelate  "  came  into  England  in  the  reigit  of  James  I.  where  he 
professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  published  his  book  **  De  Re* 
publica  Ecclesiastica."  The  king  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Windsor, 
the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  rich  living  of  West  Ildesley,  in. 
Berkshire.  Though  the  publication  of  his  book  was  a  crime  never  to 
be  forgiven,  he  was  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  letter  sent  him  bj 
the  procurement  of  Gondamar,  which  not  only  promised  him  pardon, 
but  preferment,  if  he  would  renounce  his  new  religion.  He  returned  to 
Italy,  relapsed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  presently  after  im- 
prisoned by  the  Inquisition.  Grief  and  hard  treatment  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  in  the  year  1625,  and  the  sixty-fourth  of  his  age.  He  wat 
the  first  that  accounted  for  the  phoenomena  of  the  rainbow,  in  his  book 
**  De  Radiis  Visits  et  Lucis."  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  father 
Paul's  excellent  **  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent;"  the  manuscript 
q(  which  he  procured  for  archbishop  Abbot."    Grange, 
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The  wbole  pile  was  destro3red  by  the  greftt  fire,  bat  very 
liandsoinely  rebuilt  by  the  compMiy  in  its  present  form. 

The  hall  with  the  chapel  and  ambuhtory  is  a  very  mag*- 
nificent  and  beautiful  building.  The  hall  and  great  p^loor 
are  finely  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  adorned  with  piliMteis  of 
the  Ionic  order,  the  cieliog  with  fret-work^  and  the  stately 
piaazas  are  constituted  by  large  eolomos,  and  their  enta« 
bkture  of  the  Doric  order.  In  the  hall  are  the  arais  of 
England,  the  city,  and  the  co»rt  of  assistants,  besides  poF*- 
traits  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Mr.  PapiKon,  &o. ;  the 
front  to  Cheapside  id  very  ornamental,  the  door-case  is  en^ 
ricbed  with  the  figures  of  two  cupida,  mantling  the  arms, 
fesiK>ons,  &c.  and  above  the  balcony  it  is  adorned  with  two 
pilasters,  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Ionic  order^  tbe< 
inter-columns  are  the  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  that 
of  Charity  in  a  nich  under  the  cornice  of  the  pedioMm^ 
Vrith  other  enrichments.  The  company  were  incorporated 
dnno  1393,  and  consist  of  a  prime  and  three  other  wardens, 
a  court  of  assistants,  and  livery.  This  ii  the  first  of  the 
twelve  principal  companies. 

This  company  is  patronized  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
of  it  there  have  been  several  kings,  princes  and  nobilityiaDd 
tlpwards  of  one  hundred  lord  mayors. 

The  company  in  the  year  1698  settled  2889/.  per  annum 
as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  30/.  per  annum  during  the 
life  of  any  widow  whose  husband  subscribed  in  his  health 
100/.  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser  suniy  the 
whole  of  the  subscriptions  being  10,000/.  pursuant  to  the 
project  of  Dr.  Assheton  for  the  use  of  dergymen^s  widows. 

The  Mercers*  company  continued  to  pay  the  annuity  of 
30/.  to  every  widow  from  the  year  1699  for  several  years  ^ 
but,  interest  being  reduced  from  six  to  five  per  eenL  the 
company  reduced  their  annual  payments  firom  30/.  to  25L 
per  annum  for  every  100/.  and  some  time  after,  to  20/. 
pel*  annum.  Finding  themselves  at  length  unable  to  pay 
even  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  the  widows  or  annuitants,  be^. 
came  greatly  distressed:  however  the  company  being  af^^ 
terwards  assisted  by  government,  who  advanced  for  their. 
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Ae  SO(M)/.  per  annum f  being  the  surplus  of  some  funds; 
they  were  enabled  to  pay  to  the  widows  respectively  201^ 
for  every  100^.  which  their  deceased  husbands  had  advanced, 
but  were  prohibited  granting  any  fresh  annuities  on  the  lik6 
conditions:  the  company  having  been  evidently  overseen 
in  their  calculations,  and  run  themselves  greatly  in  debt  by 
the  payment  of  30/.  for  every  100/.  they  received.  What 
contributed,  however,  more  immediately  to  the  &ilure  of 
the  performance  of  their  contract,  was  a  debt  due  to  the 
company  from  government,  for  which  no  adequate  fund  had 
been  established  for  their  security. 

*  That  neither  Dr.  Assheton,  nor  the  company,  had  any 
private  advanti^,  is  evident;  the  doctor  was  rector  of 
Beckenham,  and  independent;  and  the  company  liberally 
tindertook  to  manage  the  concern  merely  in  pursuance  of 
the  end  and  reason  of  their  charter ;  which  was,  to  etahlish 
kind  manage  public  charities  \  and  thereby  in  accepting  and 
managing  the  charity,  tl>ey  proposed  a  greater  and  mora 
public  good  to  the  whole  nation,  than  the  foundation  of 
hospitals  for  widows  in  every  county ;  inasmuch  as  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  much  nobler  charity  to  prevent 
any  from  being  poor,  than  to  relieve  them  when  they  have 
actually  been  xrompeUed  to  apply  oa  account  of  their  po«> 
,TCrty. 

The  Mercers'  Company  have  ever  been  a  public  spirited 
body ;  and  it  does  not  reflect  credit  on  any  who  have  cQm- 
compelled  them  to  be  losers  by  their  benevolence.  After 
the  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  the  Royal  Exchange  would  never 
have  appeared  in  its  present  magnificent  state  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ^lunificence  of  this  corporation ;  the  reward  of 
their  munificence  was  a  debt,  which  they  ought  never  to 
Mve  felt  *• 

Let  us  close  this  merited  encomium  on  the  Mercer's  Com- 
jp^ny  by  stating  the  many  charitable  foundations  they  sup- 
port with  the  highest  degree  of  respectability, 
^    Schools,    St.  Paul's,  London.     Mercer's  school,  which 
las  lately  been  removed  to  Red  Lion  Court,.  Brea^d  Street, 

*        *  • 
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and  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  at  the  aaa^ 
mencement  of  the  present  route.  Horsham,  Sussex,  La^ 
vington,  Wilts.  Hospitals.  Whittington*s  College,  La» 
vington,  Wilts.  Stepney,  Middlesex.  Trinity  Hospital^ 
Greenwich.  Lectures.  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane ;  St» 
Antholin ;  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange ;  Grantham,  Lin-^ 
colnshire;  Wakefield,  Yorkshire;  Huntingdon;  Mercer's 
chapel,  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  Advent  to  Easter; 
Gresbam  College ;  St.  Michael  Royal ;  and  the  Mercer^s 
chapel  two  anniversary  sermons,  on  the  30th  of  January^ 
and  2dth  of  May.  Exhibitions.  Four  for  any  university 
or  college;  eight  for  scholars  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  ten  for  scholars  of  any  colleges  in  Oxford  or  Caoi- 
bridge. 

Their  distributions  for  charitable  purposes  amount  to  up* 
wards  of  3000/ ! 

From  Mercer^s  Hall  a  few  houses  terminates  at  the  Old 

Jewry, 

The  End  of  the  Seventh  Route* 
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From  Cheapside  down  Friday  Street,  to  Distaff  Lane,  Old 
Change,  Old  Fish  Street,  Labour-in-Vain  Hill,  Thames 
Street,  Bennefs  Ifill,  Knight-Rider  Street,  Black 
Friars,  Ludgate  Street,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  Cheapo 
side  to  Friday  Street. 

HAVING  travelled  in  the  seventh  Route  a  vast  tract  of 
ground  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  to  preserve 
the  order  in  which  we  set  out  in  travelling  by  districts,  we 
commence  at 

Friday  Street,  which  was  so  called  on  account  of  the 
day  being  appointed  for  fasting,  and  being  near  the  antient 
fish  market,  it  was  inhabited  by  ifishmongers,  to  serve  the 
Friday's  markets*    It  is  at  present  a  most  respectable  street, 

and 
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fend  is  the  regidence  of  eminent  merchants.  It  has  also  three 
very  good  inns,  the  Saracen's  Head,  the  Bell,  and  tba 
White  Horse. 

In  this  street  stood  three  houses  belonging  to  three 
monasteries;  one  let  to  Robert  Harding,  gt^dsmith,  and 
sheriff  of  London,  in  the  ninth  of  Edward  IV.  by  dam* 
Alice  Ashficld,  prioress  of  St.  Helen's,  for  five  marks 
yearly ;  another  belonging  to  the  jiriory  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
Southwark  ;  and  a  third  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

On  the  west  side  of  tlie  street  ia  situated  the  paritk 
church  of 

St.  MATTHEW,  FRIDAY  STREET. 


IT  is  not  certain  who  was  the  founder  of  this  church ; 
but  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster  in  1322. 

Sir  Nicholas  Twyfbrd,  lord  mayor  in  1389,  gave  to  the 
church  a  house  with  all  its  appurtenances,  called  the  Griffin 
OB  the  Hope,  in  Friday  Street. 

King  Henry  VHI.  having  dissolved  the  convent,  and 
.  made  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster  a  bishop's  see,  his  majesty 
gave  this  church  to  the  bishop  of  Westminster.  King  Kd. 
ward  VI.  dissolved  that  bishopric,  and  translated  the  living 
of  St.  Matthew  to  the  bishop  of  London ;  in  whom  the  ad- 
Towson  still  continues. 

It  was  burnt  down  in  1666,  and  by  that  means  made  ps- 
roohiat  for  tbifl  and  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Westcheap, 
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which  is  annexed  to  ii  by  act  of  parliament.  The  front  of 
the  church  towards  the  street  is  a  plain  stone  building,  with 
a  series  of  large  arched  windows.  The  walls  of  the  church 
and  tower  are  brick,  the  window  and  door-cases  stone.  The 
church  has  but  two  ailes,  with  neither  pillar,  nor  any  enf- 
tablature,  being  void  of  all  ornament,  and  incumbered  by 
houses. 

The  inside  is  adorned  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end, 
liaviog  a  neat  front,  a  pulpit  finely  carred,  with  enrich- 
ments of  arches,  shields,  vases,  a  crown,  festoons,  &c. 
coated  with  oak ;  and  the  three  door-cases,  the  pe ws^  and 
altar  piece  are  of  the  same  species  of  timber. 

Tlie  length  is  sixty  feet,  breadth  thirty-three,  altitude 
thirty-one,  and  the  tower  seventy-four  feet. 

On  a  table  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Bulk  al  the  Public  Charge.  Pewed  at  the  Charge  of  bolh  pa- 
rishes. James  Smith,  Esq.  gave  the  Altar-piece,  Table,  and 
Rails.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Saoford,  gave  the 
Front  of  the  Gallery  and  Queen's  Arms  there.  Mr.  Mtl^«  Martin, 
and  Capt.  John  Shipton,  gave  the  two  Branches  and  Irons.  Mr. 
John  Prat,  a  worthy  Benefactor. 

s 

Stow  meotions  the  following  persons  of  eminence  buried 
iiere: 

Robert  Johnson,  goldsmith,  alderman. 

John  Twisleton,  goldsmith,  alderman,  1525. 

John  Mabb,  chamberlain  of  London. 

There  are  no  modern  monuments  of  any  consequence. 

Rectors.    Edward  Vauchan,  L.  L.  D.  treasurer  of  St. 
PauFs,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David'^,  1509.    Henry 
Mason,    B.  D.  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  where  he  continued  in  a 
very  exemplary  manner,  as  a  popular  preacher,  till  the 
adversity  of  the  times  compelled  his  resignation  in   1641. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  Wigan  in  Lan« 
cashire,  where  he  lived  in  great  obscurity;  but  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  rebels  and  other  misfortunes  shortened  his  life. 
He  died  in  1647,    His  successor  in  this  living  was  Lewis 
2  Bayly, 
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Bayly,  D.D.  aftcwards  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  author  of 
**  The  Practice  of  Piety r    He  died  in   1632.     Francis 
James,  D.D.  an  esteemed  Latin  poet;    he  published  in 
1612,    "   Threnodia   Henriciaiiarum    Exequiarum;    sive 
Panolethria  Anglicana,  tCc^     He   was  succeeded   by  the 
£iCtious  Henry  Burton.     This  man,  "  because  he  could 
«ot  arrive  at  such  a  height  of  preferment  in  the  church  as 
be  aspired  to,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
church  itself.    He  wrote  and  preached  against  the  hierarchy^ 
and  the  adminbtration,  with  all  the  spleen  of  disappointed 
ambition ;    and  was  jointly  concerned   in  a  seditious  and 
schismatical  libel  with  Prynne  and  Bastwick.     The  pu- 
nishment of  these  men,  who  were  of  the  threa^  great  pro- 
fessions of  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  was  ignominious  and 
severe;    they  were  pilloried,   fined,  and   banished  to  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,   Jersey,  and  Scilly.      Though  they 
were  never  objects  of  esteem,  they  soon  became  objects  of 
pity.     The  indignity  and  the  severity  of  their  punishment 
gave  general  offence ;  and  they  were  no  longer  regarded  as 
criminals,  but  confessors ^.^'     He  afterwards  turned' an  In- 
dependent preacher.     When   he  was  displaced  from  this 
church  for  his  sedition,   the  rectory   was  supplied  by  a 
worthy  divine,    named  Robert  Chestlen,  A.M.  whose 
sufferings  were  unprovoked  and  cruel.    It  seems  that  when 
faction  assumed  a  predominance,  and  the  above  seditious 
triumvirate,  were  idolized  by  the  interested  and  the  rabble, 
it  was  a  grand  point  to  be  gained  in  restoring  Burton  to  this 
rectory  by  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Chestlen ;   for  this  pur- 
pose, by  litigious  molestations,  though  he  was  not  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Burton,  the  republican   part  of  the 
parish  endeavoured  to  weary  hi(n  out ;  they  began  by  de- 
nying him  tythes,  and  other  Icvitical  dues ;  upon  this  the 
rector  petitioned  the  lord  mayor  ^  for  at  this  time  all  ec- 
clesiastical authority  had  beeq  set  aside,  and  all  disputes 
between  the  incumbent  and  his  parish,  were  to  be  settled^ 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  lately  passed,  by 
that  magistrate.    It  happened  that  the  chief  ipagistrate  was 

•  Granger, 
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Sir  Edmund  Wright,  a  gentleman  of  probity  and  under* 
standing.  Before  the  hearing  commenced,  Isaac  Penning- 
ton, a  rebellious  alderman,  no  way  interested  in  the  cause^ 
appeared,  to  give  countenance  to  the  unchristian  acts  of 
the  parishioners,  and  to  abuse  their  rector,  which  he  did  in 
the  coarsest  manner,  calling  him  Sauctf  Jacky  Brazen-faced 
felloxVy  and  ultimately  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  lord 
mayor  from  the  due  execution  of  justice ;  Sir  Edmund, 
however,  spurning  such  infamous  threats  as  were  levelled 
against  him,  indignantly  replied,  **  What !  shall  I  be  afraid 
to  do  justice  ?'*  and  upon  a  full  investigation,  decreed  in 
favour  of  the  rector.  Tillat,  a  linen-draper,  refused  to 
obey  the  decree,  and  the  limited  time  having*  expired,  the 
lord  mayor,  agreeably  to  the  power  given  him  by  the  stat. 
Hen.  VIII.  committed  Tillat  to  prison,  without  bail  or 
mainprize,  until  he  submitted  to  the  sentence,  as  the  sta- 
tute enacted.  But  to  evince  the  integrity  of  those  who 
pretended  to  maintain  the  law  of  the  land,  two  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  pretending  to  derive  their  autho* 
rity  from  the  whole  house,  went  to  Newgate  and  liberated 
Tillat.  The  schismatic  then  joined  their  purses  to  procure 
an  action  of  ejectment  against  Mr.  Chestlen ;  but  they 
failed  in  this  attempt  to  oppress  a  worthy  man.  They  then 
slandered  him  as  a  Papist  and  Arminian ;  this  so  S&r  ope- 
rated that  lie  was  openly  insulted  in  the  streets ;  his  other 
parishioners  were  dissuaded  from  attending  his  lectures,  ami 
tho>^e  who  did  attend  were  branded  as  MalignantSy  and  as- 
sessed in  the  parish  rates  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. 
Libels  and  threatening  letters  were  then  thrown  into  Mr. 
Chestlen^s  house,  and  distributed  in  the  pews  of  the  church ; 
and  he  was  irritated  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  expres. 
sions  agajn^t  government,  so  that  an  accusation  might  be 
framed  against  him.  AH  these  varieties  of  malignity  fail- 
ing, the  schismatics  went  from  house  to  house,  and  having 
by  threats  and  hypocrisy  got  various  signatures  to  a  peti- 
tion against  him,  it  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  March  1641 ;  but  though  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented and  supported  by  Pennington  and  bis  associates,  it 

was 
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was  voted  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  thrown  out.  Tillafc 
at  this  time  dying  of  the  plague,  Mr.  Chestlen^s  persecu* 
tion  ceased  for  a  shore  time ;  but  presently  after  the  restless 
party  applied  to  parliament,  that  Burton  might  be  ap« 
pointed  joint  lecturer;  this  was  readily  granted,  and  an 
order  given  for  that  purpose ;  Mr.  Chestlen  resisting  such 
a  measure,  the  acrimony  of  the  mat-contents  broke  alt 
bounds,  and  an  eifectual  method  was  pursued ;  this  was  to 
accuse  their  minister  of  preaching  a  seditious  sermon,  the 
subject  of  which  was  **  to  persevere  in  the  Protestant  re<- 
ligioD,  and  to  be  true  to  their  king.'*  This  process  was 
successful ;  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehennon,  and 
Mr.  Chestlen  was  violently  assaulted,  with  great  tumult, 
drawn  swords  and  pistols,  seized  and  carried  in  triumph  be* 
fore  the  oouit  of  aldermen.  His  enemy  Pennington  was 
now  the  assumed  lord  mayor,  and  therefore  he  could  ex-^ 
peet  no  mercy :  he  was  falsely  accused  of  the  greatest  im« 
probabilities,  and  after  personal  insuhs  from  those  who  sal 
as  his  judges,  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  rabble,  com- 
tnittcxl  to  the  Compter,  whence,  next  day,  tiiough  his 
fiitber,  a  respectable  citizen,  offered  10,000/.  bail,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  tho 
speaker  questioned  him  concerning  his  preaching  against 
Brownists  and  Anabaptists.  But  though  no  crime  was  ob- 
jected, no  accuser  or  witness  appeared,  he  was  voted  to  be 
sent  prisoner  to  Colchester  gaol,  to  remain  there  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house,  and  to  pay  the  charges  of  bis  con* 
veyance!  He  continued  in  confinement  from  October  1642 
tiU  the  following  February,  separated  from  bis  father,  hn 
wife,  andfiimily,  in  a  disaffected  town*,  till  the  king's  ex- 
press warrant  for  his  release  was  issued,  when  be  joined  hb 
majesty  at  Oxford,  and  wearied  out  by  affliction,  died  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  f  Henry  Hurst,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  Merton  College,   Oxford,  was  ejected  in   1662, 

^  To  inch  a  ridiculout  pitch  had  Colchester  arrived  in  fanaticism  at 
this  period,  that  the  major  banished  Mr.  Parsons,  an  iohail^itant,  from 
the  town,  because  he  hjtd  an  ominoui  name  I 

^  Uirturius  Rut  fiats. 

for 
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for  non-conformity.  He  was  a  respectable  preacher ;  and 
Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  '^  a  learned  and  religious 
non-conformist/'  He  afterwards  was  pastor  of  a  meeting 
near  Covent  Garden,  where  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy, 
and  died  April  14,  1690. 

At  the  corner  formed  by  Friday  Street,  and  Watling 
Street,  stood  the  parish  church  of 

St.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST. 

.  IT  was  also  called  St.  Werburgh's.  About  the  year  1 36 1 , 
here  was  a  perpetual  chantry  founded  by  William  de  Ai^re, 
citizen  and  merchant  of  London,  for  the  souls  of  himself, 
and  Margaret,  his  wife ;  and  also  of  John  Kingston,  and 
hia  wife. 

The  structure  being  demolished  by  the  Fire,  the  site  was 
converted  to  a  burial  ground,  and  the  parish  united  to  that 
of  Alhallows,  Bread  Street.  It  is  one  of  the  archbbhop  of 
Canterbury's  thirteen  peculiars. 

Among  the  Hectors  was  George  Walker,  B.  D.  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  This  learned  person  was  bom  at 
Hawkeshead,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  an  exceUent  logician, 
orientalist,  and  divine.  In  the  year  1624,  he  was  second  to 
Dr.  Daniel  Featly,  in  the  dispute  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit. 
When  Mr.  Walker  afterwards  beheld  the  profanation  of  the 
sabbath,  he  preached  against  it  and  other  practices  and 
opinions,  which  procured  him  much  trouble  and  two  years 
imprisonment.  B^ng  a  rigid  Puritan,  he  unhappily  sided 
with  the  Long  Parliament,  and  preached  against  his  sove. 
reign.  In  1643,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  of  di* 
▼ines,  and  preached  very  often  before  the  parliament.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  was  buried  here. 

Proceeding  along  Watling  Street,  towards  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  we  come  to  the  parish  church  of 
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St.  AUGUSTINE,  or  AUSTIN. 


THE  denomination  given  to  this  church,  is  in  memory 
«f  Austin,  not  the  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  but  the 
monk,  who  was  generally  called  the  English  Apostle ;  being 
sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  the 
year  596,  with  Miletus  and  forty  more  to  England,  to 
convert  the  Pagan  Saxons  to  Christianity*,  who  on  their 
arrival  landed  at  Thanet ;  whence  coming  to  Canterbury, 
they  by  their  pious  lives,  fervent  prayers,  irequeiit  fast- 
ing, &c.  soon  con^'erted  many  of  the  populace,  and  in  a 
short  time  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  himself;  who  being 
then  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  kings,  not  a  little  con- 
tributed  to  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  which 
service  Austin  was  dignified  the  first  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  about  the  year  601,  that  honour  being  removed  tlii- 
ther  from  London  as  the  first  place  where  the  Saxons  re-" 
ceived  the  Ciiristiaii  iiiilh.  He  died  in  the  7th  kstend  of 
June,  about  the  year  611,  and  was  buried  in  the  iirst  porch 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Canterbury. 
•  Sec  Veil.  p.  43. 
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The  state  of  this  church  in  1181,  dufiag  the  time  of 
Aalph  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  thus  ascertained  t 
The  church  of  St.  Augilstine,  belongs  to  the  canons,  who 
receive  a  rent  of  one  mtrk  from  the  lands  of  Ralph  Brito; 
the  antient  rent  was  twenty  shilling,  to  the  synodal  four* 
pence,  the  archdeacon  tine  shilling.  It  bad  no  cemetery, 
except  a  small  piece  of  land  four  feet  square,  &c; 

Here  was  a  fraternity  bounded  A.  D.  13S7,  called  *'  The 
Fraternity  of  St.  Austin^  '  in  Watling  Street,  and  other 
good  people  dwelling  io  tbOiCity.'*  They  were  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Austin,  to  meet  at  tbis  church;  and  in  the  mornings 
at  high  mass,  every  brother  was  to  offer  a  penny.  After 
which  they  were  to  ba  ready  to  eat  and  to  revels  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  said  fra- 
ternity. They  set  up  in  hohocMT  6f  Ood,  and  St.  Austin, 
one  bi-anch  of  six  tapers^  in  the  chureh  before  the  image  of 
St.  Austin,  and  also  two  torches;  ifith  which,  if  any  of 
the  fraternity  were  commended  la  God^  he  might  be  carried 
to  the  earth.  They  were  to  tneef  at  the  vault *at  St.  Paul's, 
(probably  St.  FaitVs)  and  to  go  thisnce  to  this  church  5  the 
priests  and  clerks  ssLy'mg  Placebo  andDirige;  and  in  matins, 
a  mass  of  requiem  at  the  high  altar. 

It  was  partly  rebuilt  in  the  year  1630  and  1634^  at  the 
parish  charge  of  1 200/.  but  being  consume4  by  the  fire,  in 
1666,  it  was  re-Qrectcd  in  the'year  1682,  and  opened  Sep^ 
tember  23,  1683u  .  The  steeple  finished  in  the  year  1695. 

The  roof  is  camerated,  divided  into  pannels,  alid  adorned 
with'  fret-work,  cherubims,  &c.  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  church  and  steeple  are  of  stone,  the 
latter  being  a  tower  with  acroteria,  a  cupola,  and  a  lantborn 
adorned  with  vases,  and  a  spire,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

On  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  chvrdi  are  wainscot 
galleries,  w.th  the  ornament  of  projecting  pannels,  &c.  In* 
the  west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ. 

It  is  well  pewed  and  wainscoted  eight  feet  high.     The- 
pulpitis  fiody  eaibeiiished  with  carv^  cberuhims^  leaves 
fruity  &c« 

The 
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Tiie  altar  piece  is  spacious  and  beautiful,  consisting  of 
four  columns,  with  their  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der; above  is  a  large  arched  pediment,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  arms  of  England. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  about  fifty^one  feet,  breadth 
forty-five,  height  thirty,  and  the  altitude  of  the  steeple  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet. 

No  monuments  of  particular  consequence. 

Among  the  Rectors  we  find  mention  of  Ephraim  Udall» 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion  was  sequestered 
and  plundered  ;  and  his  wife,  an  elderly,  lame,  and  bed  rid 
woman,  carried  out  of  her  house,  with  peculiar  circum-  - 
stances  of  cruelty,  and  left  in  the  street,  John  Moore,  D.  D. 
afterwards  rector  of  St,  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  bishop  of 
Norwich,  1691.  William  Fleetwood,  D.  D.  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ely ;  a  most  excellent  prelate. 

This  church  was  also  called  in  old  records,  "  Ecclesia  ' 
Sancti  Augustini  ad  Portam ;"  because  it  stood  by  the  gate 
to  St.  Paul's  church-yard  from  Watling  Street. 

The  Old  Change  was  so  denominated  on  account  of  a 
building  used  by  the  kings  of  England  for  the  receipt  of 
bullion  to  be  coined.  Henry  III.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  wrote  to  the  men  of  Ypres,'  &c.  that  he  and  his 
council  had  given  prohibition,  that  none.  Englishmen,  or 
others,  should  make  change  of  plate,  or  other  mass  of 
silver,  but  only  in  his  Exchange  at  London,  or  at  Canter- 
bury. This  exchange  was  then  farmed  of  the  king  by 
Andrew  Bockerell,  mayor  of  London.  In  the  fifth  year  of 
Edward  I.  William  Hawshed  was  the  keeper ;  as  was  Roger 
de  Frowicke,  in  the.  eighteenth  year  of  the  same  reign. 

These  persons  received  the  old  stamps,  or  joining  irons, 
as  they  were  worn  out,  and  delivered  those  that  were  new 
for  the  use  of  the  mintages  throughout  England. 

Betwixt  Cheapside  and  St.  Augustine's  church,  Henry 
Wallis,  mayor,  by  licence  of  Edward  L  built  a  row  of 
houses,  the  profits  of  the  rent  of  which  he  appropriated  to- 
wards the  expence  of  London  Bridge. 

On  the  west  side  is  a  substantial  building  for  the  Charily 
School  belonging  to  Ca^'dwainer's  Warii. 
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In  tlas  street,  below  Watling  Street,  is  Little  Carter 
Lane,  in  which  is  a  very  handsome  meeting  house  for  Pro^ 
testant  Dissenters;  and  beyond  it  is  Sermon  Lane,  acop' 
ruption  of  Sheremoniers  Lane  ;  this  having  been  ap. 
pointed  for  preparing,  cutting,  and  rounding  the  silver  for 
the  coiners  in  the  Old  'Change ;  the  building  was  called  Tlie 
Black  Lofl,  and  had  four  shops  adjoining  to  it. 

William  De  La  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
KJchard  !L  had  a  house  here,  as  well  as  in  Combill,  which 
night  probably  have  been  his  public  office  for  transacting 
his  concerns  as  king's  merchant.  On  the  west  side  of  tbift 
lane  is  a  charity  school,  for  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls, 
purchased  by  John  Barber,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1733,  for  the 
Use  of  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  of  which  he  was  an  a|. 
derman. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Old  Change,  stands  tfao 
parish  church  of 

gT.  MARY  MAGDALEN,  OLD  FISH  STREET. 


THIS  was  a  vicarage  in   the   tenure  of  the  canons   of 
St  Paul's,  in  the  year  1181 :  but  tK>w,  and  for  some  ages. 
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it  has  been  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St^P^uPs.  The  old  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London ;  the  present  structure  arose  from  its  ruins,  and 
was  built  in  the  vear  1685. 

It  is  a  small  well  proportioned  church ,  built  with  stone^ 
sixty  feet  in  length,  forty-eight  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in 
height  to  the  roof.    It  is  enlightened  by  a  single  series  of 
arched  windows,  each  ornamented  with  a  cherub  and  scrolls^ 
supporting  a  cornice,  which  runs  round  the  building;  but 
these  windows  are  of   such  an  unusual  height  from  the 
ground,  that  the  doors,   which  are  low  and  plain,   open 
completely  under  them :  both  these  and  the  windows  are  of 
the  same  general  construction,  and  the  wall  is  terminated 
by  a  balustrade.     In  the  gallery  is  a  good  organ.    The 
tower  is  divided  into  two  stages,  in  the  upper  of  which  is  a 
large  window  on  each  side.    From  the  top  of  this  tower  the 
work  suddenly  diminishes  in  the  manner  of  high  steps  on 
each  side,  and  on  the  top  of  these  is  a  turret,  crowned  with 
a  very  short  spire,  on  which  is  placed  an  uro.   . 

This  was  originally  a  very  poor  living,  but  since  the 
parisii  of  St.  Gregory  has  been  united  to  it,  and  made  pa«. 
rochial  for  both  parishes,  it  is  raised  by  act  of  parliament  to 
to  the  value  of  120/.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  tythes.     And 
though  St.  Gregory's  still  remains  an  impropriation  to  the 
petty  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  who  are  to  receive  all  tythes^ 
oblations,  and  duties  of  that  parish,  in  as  large  and  be- 
neficial a  manner  as  formerly  they  have,  or  lawfully  might 
have  done ;  yet  the  parishioners  thereof  are  obliged  to  pay 
their  quota  of  the  said  1 20/.  which  by  act  of  parliament  is  to 
be  levied  on  both  these  parishes,  in  lieu  of  tythes  to  the  in- 
cambent. 

Old  Fish  Street,  was  so  called  on  account  of  being  one 
of  the  principal  resorts  of  fishmongers,  in  the  city,  and 
where  two  of  their  halls  were  situated. 

Labour-in-vain-Hill,  was  formerly  named  Old  Fish 
I^REET  HiLt,  and  received  its  present  denomination  from 
its  steep  ascent,  and  from  a  court  bearing  that  name. 
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Oi)  th6  west  side  of  this  hill  was  tlie  antient  mansion  of 
the  family  of  Monte  Alto,  of  Norfolk,  vulgarly  Mont/iauf^ 
BXid  Mont  haw.  In  1234,  Ralph  de  Maydenstone,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  purchased  it  of  that  family,  as  a  residence  for 
himself  and  successors  in  the  see  of  Hereford.  Charles 
Booth,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  chancellor  of  the  Marches^  , 

repaired  it  about  the  year  1317.  It  afterwards  was  neg- 
lected and  fell  to  ruin,  the  offices  being  converted  into 
small  tenements,    and  the  great  hall  and  principal  apart-  ! 

ments  used  for  a  sugar  house ;  however  the  great  fire  le-  I 

yelled  the  whole,  and  the  name  only  is  preserved  in  the  site 
of  the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY  MONTHAW. 

THIS  was  a  very  small  cliurch,  and  originally  the  chapel 
belonging  to  Monthaut  House ;  but  the  patronage  being 
purchased  by  bishop  Maydenstone,  it  continued  in  his  suc- 
cessors.    The  bishop  of  Hereford  still  presents  to  the  living. 

In  1345,  John  Glocester,  alderman  of  London,  founded 
a  chantry  here,  and  gave  Salt  Wharf,  in  Thames  Street,  for 
its  maintenance. 

John  Skipi,  bishop  of  Hereford >  was  buried  here  in  1539. 

'The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  bishop 
Bcnnet,  and  other  benefactors,  in  1609  ;  but  being  burnt 
down  in  1666,  no  remains  exist  to  perpetuate  it,  except 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood,  now  converted  to  a  burial 
ground;  the  parish  being  united  to  St.  Mary  Somerset. 

In  this  parish  was  a  mansion  belonging  to  Sir  Robert 
Belkenape,  one  of  the  justices,  M'ho  escaped  seizure  by  the 
womkr-working  parliament,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  and  being  out  of  the  reach  of  their  personal 
fiiry,  by  flight,  he  with  other  fugitive  lords  and  judges 
were  doomed  to  banishment.  The  house  was  then  bestowed 
by  the  king  on  William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester * 

This  great  man  and  excellent  prelate  had  himself  very  few 
years  before  felt  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of  the  times.  John 
of  Gaunt,   duke  of  Lancaster^  the  undutiful  son  of  Ed- 

ward. 
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VHTd  III-  the  traitorous  uncle  of  llicliard  II.  and  the  promoter 
of  sedition  in  both  those  reigns,  had  upon  the  death  of  £d- 
\*ard  the  Black  Prince,  assumed  unbounded  authority  at* 
court,  where  he  countenanced  and  promoted  the  intrigues 
of  Alice  Pcrrers  with  the  superannuated  king  his  father ; 
and  by  means  of  theilr  fection,  had  imprisoned  Sir  Peter  de 
la  More  in  the  castle  of  Newark,  widiout  any  accusation, 
or  allowing  him  to  plead.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  laboured 
'to  involve  the  bishop  of  Winchester  by  every  means  in  his 
I)Ower,  aiid,  among  other  things  objected  against  him,  that 
he  had  tiot  faithfully  served  the  king  as  lord  cliancellor ;  and 
although  the  bishop  in  declaring  his  innocence,  offered  to 
produce  in  his  defence  both  authorities  and  living  witnesses, 
he  was  most  unjustly  condemned  without  any  plea.  This 
point  being  gained,  >his  temporalities  were  seized  by  royal 
authority  ;  but  that  he  might  ingratiate  himself  with  the  rab- 
ble, on  whom  he  had  fiiture  designs,  the  duke  insidiously  pro- 
posed  that  the  episcppal  estate  should  be  bestowed  on  prince 
Richard ;  and  thus,  under  colour  of  such  protection,  con- 
verted it  to  his  own  profit.  He  also  forbade  the  bishop,  at 
his  peril,  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Such  an  incroachmcnt,  did  not  seem  very  pleasing 
to  the  rest  of  the  prelacy  ;  who  considered  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  insulted  by  such  unprovoked  injuries  to  one 
of  their  principal  members;  therefore  when  the  duke  called 
a  parliament,  by  virtue  of  his  assumed  authority,  a  short 
time  afterward,  and  demanded  a  whole  subsidy,  as  wslh 
pretended,  for  the  king,  they  unanimously  refused,  and 
made  a  protestation  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  against 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  bishop  of  Wiochester,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  an  attack  upon  them  all,  as  well  as  on  the  li- 
berties of  the  whole  Church ;  and  concluded,  **  that  they 
would  treat  of  nothing  else,  till  the  whole  of  their  botly 
were  collected  together*'*  They  applied  to  the  archbishop 
in  this  manner,  bccaufe  they  imagined  him  to  be  a  tool  to 
the  duke,  as  it  proved ;  for  without  any  delay,  upon  con- 
sulting his  patron,  he  sent  his  commandment  to  the  bishop 
to  appear  at  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  London,  wlii- 
felier  he  instantly  repaired,  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
J5  bis 
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bis  clerical  bFetbren.  The  king  sooD  died,  and  when 
Richard  II.  assumed  the  reins  of  governmeat,  it  is  probable 
tbat  he  gave  him  this  bouse  as  some  compensation  for  tbe 
malignant  treatment  he  had  formerly  received. 

Beturniog  Op  Labour.in-vain-Hillj  at  the  west  comer,  ia 
Old  Fish  Street,  is  situated  the  parish  church  of     - 

St.  NICHOLAS  COLEABBEY. 


The  word  Coleabbey,  according  to  Stow,  is  more  pro- 
perly Cdd  Bay,  a  place  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  Cold 
Harbour,  Uc. 

T\^  church  is  of  an  antJent  foundation ;  the  steeple  and 
•outh  ais)e,  which  were  not  so  old  as  the  rest  of  the  church, 
Vere  new  built  in  the  first  of  Richard  II.  anno  13TT,  by  a 
benefactor  napied  Buckland,  who  also  substantially  re- 
paired  the  whole  fabric.  Thomas  Ferr,  fishmonger,  gave 
also  a  large  cemetery.  In  the  year  1397,  the  church  was 
again  repaired  at  the  charge  of  Thoqai^  Barnard,  and 
others ;  and  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  in  the  years  \C26f 
1623,  and  1630;  but  b^ng  consumed  by  the  Barnes  in  1666, 
was  re-edified,  1677. 

Tiie  walls  are  well  built  of  stone,  the  steeple  consists  of  a 
tovrer,  and  £custum  of  a  pyranud  corered  with  lead,  with  at 
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b&lcony  at  the  upper  end ;  the  roof  wkhtn  la  flat,  the  floor 
paved  with  stone^  the  chancel  is  one  step  higher  than  the 
rest ;  the  building  is  divided  into  three  aisles,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Corin^ian  order. 

It  is  adorned  in  the  roof  with  pannels  of  crocket  work,  . 
the  walls  with  pilasters ;  the  pews  and  pulpit  are  of  oak, 
with  which  the  church  is  wainscoted  seven  feet  high ;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  handsome  gallery,  and  partition  adorned  with' 
pilasters,  entablature,  and  three  arched  apertures  fronting 
each  aisle,  fentiched  with  fruit,  leaves,  &c. ;  the  altar-piece 
is  adorned  miik  two  columns,  and  their  entablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  intercolumn^  are  the  Decalogue 
under  a  glory,  and  three  cherubims  between  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Creed ;  tht  whole  with  enrichments  of  shields, 
cherubims,  fruit,  leaves,  and  paliii  branches.  Above  the 
cornice  are  the  arms  of  England  under  a  pediment  betweei^ 
vases  of  lamps,  finely  carved.  The  footpace  of  the  com* 
munion  table  is  black  and  white  marble,  inclosed  with  rail 
and  banister. 

The    dimensions    are,    length   within    sixty-three   feet, 
breadth  forty-three,  altitude  thirty-six  feet,  and  that  of  the  * 
steeple  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 

There  are  no  monuments  worthy  particular  notice. 

Opposite  this  church  is  Little  Distaff  Lane,  at  the  top  of 
which  in  Distur  Lane,  corruptly  called  Distaffs  and  Maiden 
LdnCy  is  situated 

CORDWAINERS*  HALL. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  structure  faced  with  stone,  and  has 
several  excellent  apartments  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
pany, and  for  the  residence  of  the  officers.  In  the  great 
room  are  portraits  of  king  William, and  queen  Mary. 

The  CORDWAINERS'  were  incorporated  by  letters  pa- 
tent granted  by  king  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1410,  by  the- 
name  of  Cordwaihers,  and  Coblers,  the  latter  of  which 
names  was  then  far  from  being  a  despicable  term,  as  it  sig- 
nified not  only  a  shoemaker,  but  a  dealer  in  shoes ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  word  shoemaker  was  then  in  Vise. 

King 
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.  King  Ricliarcl  II.  marrying  the  daughter  of  Wenceskrtttt 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  English  by  her  example  wore  long 
peaked  shoes  tied  to  their  knees  with  silk  laces,  or  silver 
chains  gilt.  This  preposterous  fashion  occasioned  the  pas« 
sing  of  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  cordwainer  or  cobler  withia 
the  city  of  London,  or  three  miles  of  it,  should  make  any 
i^oes,  galoshes  or  huseaus ;  that  is,  boots  or  buskins,  with 
any  pyke,  or  poleyn,  exceeding  the  length  of  two  inches,  to 
be  adjudged  by  the  wardens  or  governors  of  the  same  my* 
stery  in  London ;  nor  should  they  presume .  to  sell,  or  put 
upon  the  legs  or  feet  of  any  person,  any  shoes,  boots,  or 
buskins,  on  Sundays,  or  on  the  fea3ts  of  the  Nativity  and 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  or  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  on  the 
penalty  of  paying  twenty  sliillings  for  each  offence. 

The  company,  by  a  late  charter,  are  stiled,  "  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  die  Mystery  of 
Cordwainers,  of  the  City  of  London.'*  They  are  governed 
by  a  master,  four  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants; 

The  intention  of  this  work  being  utility  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment,  the  following  extract  from  the  act  of  parliament; 
9  Geo.  II.  respecting  the  penalty  of  a  journeyman  shoe* 
maker  pawning  his  master's  goods,  will  be  acceptable : 

**  It  was  enacted,  that  if  any  journeyman  shoemaker,  or 
other  persons  hired  as  such,  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  shall^ 
after  the  24th  of  June,  1723,  be  accused  by  the  master  em.^ 
ploying  him  of  having  purloined,  sold,  pawned,  or  ex- 
changed any  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  cut  leather,  lace,  lasts, 
or  other  materials  for  making  boots,  &c.  not  being  the 
proper  goods  of  the  person  accused,  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  upon  complaint  on  oath,  may  issue  his  warrant  to 
bring  before  him  the  person  accused,  and  on  his  appearance 
or  default,  may  proceed  to  examine  the  fact;  and  on  due 
proof,  either  by  confession,  or  on  oath,  may  determine  the 
same,  and  convict  the  offender,  and  award  reasonable  re- 
compense, and  levy  the  same  by  warrant  on  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  offender,  rendering  the  overplus;  and  for 
want  of  distress,  may  cause  the  offender  to  be  whipped  in 

the 
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the  parish  where  the  offence  Was  committed ;  and  on  a  second 
conviction  may  commit  him  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  nor  less  than  fourteen  days^ 
"  Every  person  who  shall  buy  or  take  in  pawn,  from  any 
journeyman  or  other  person,  any  boots,  shoes,  or  materials 
for  making  them,  not  being  the  proper  goods  of  him  that 
sells  or  pawns  them,  shall,  on  conviction,  make  sufficient 
irecompence,  ih  two  days  after  the  fact  shall  be  determined, 
«s  shall  be  awarded,  or  else  be  subject  to  distress,  or  such 
punishments  as  arc  hereby  inflicted,  on  journeymen:  any 
two  justices  dwelling  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  uppn 
complaint  on  oath^  may  issue  their  warrant  for  searching, 
in  the  day>time,  the  house  of  such  person  as  they  shadl 

-inspect  to  have  received  any  such  goods  so  fraudulently 
embezzled;  and,  on  refusal,  may  break. open  any  such 
house;  and  any  person,  opposing  such  search,  forfeits  10/. 

.  to  any  one  who  will  inform,  within  two  calendar  months ; 

« find  if  it  shall,  appear  on  oath,  or  on  search,  that  such  per- 
son hath,  in  his  custody,  any  such  goods,  the  justices  shall 

.  restore  them  to  the  owner,  and  oblige  the  party  offending 

.  .to  make  satisfaction  to  the  owner ;  and  on  refusal  of  the 
party  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  penalties  as  are 
hereby  inflicted  on  the  journeymen. 

<'  All  persons  retained  in  the  making  up  of  any  boots, 
shoes,  &c.  for  any  one  master,  and  shall  neglect  the  per- 

.  formance  thereof  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  employed  by 

.  any  other  master,  before  they  shall  have  completed  the 
same,  and  finished  the  work  first  delivered  to  them,  on  con- 

.  viction  on  oath,  before  one  or  more  justices,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  month. 

**  A  person  aggrieved  by  any  order  made  by  such  jus- 
tices, may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  sessions  to  be  holden 
for  the  place,  giving  eight  days  notice  of  the  appeal ;  and 
the  justices  shall  hear  the  matter,  and  have  power  to  make 
satisfaction  to  either  party,  whose  determination  therein  shall 
be  final." 

Vol.  hi.    No.  «9.  3  L  By 
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By  the  statute  of  1  William  and  Mary,  leatlier  shaverf, 

.liquored,  and  curried,  is  made  subject  to  the  view,  search^ 

^nd  seizure  of  the  master  of  the  several  mysteries  of  ihk 

Cordwainers,  Curriers,  Girdlers,  and  Sadlers  of  the  city  of 

l^ondon,  according  to'stat.  1.  Jac.  I. 

Opposite  Distaff  Lane,  in  the  way  to  Basing  Lane,  is  a 
flat  pavement  with  a  single  row  of  trees ;  this  k  the  site  of  the 
parish  church  of 

St.  MAItGARET  MOSES. 

Which  took  the  latter  denomination  from  a  rd)nilder,  tiir 
,con^siderab]e  benefactor.  This  church  was  sometimes  Called 
St.  Margaret,  Friday  Street,  'and  is  numbered  amongst  tbo 
most  ancient  foundations  in  this  city ;  for  it  was  given  to  tbd 
priory  of  St.  Faith  of  Housham,  or  horsford,  in  Norfolk,  by 
Robert  Fitz  waiter,  in  the 'year  1105.  At  the  suppression  6f 
that  priory  ty  king  Edward  IIL  the  church  of  St.  Margaret 
fell  to  the  crown,  in  which  the  patronage  has  continued  ta 
fhis  day. 

It  was  burnt  down  in  l66'6,'ai^d  never  rebuilt ;  being  an-^ 
nexed  to  St.  Mildred^s,  the  yearly  value  of  both  these  rec- 
tories was  settled  by  act  of  parliament  at  i30L  per  annum 
in  lieu  of  tythes.  As  to  the  site  of  this  church,  obe  pait, 
by  virtue  likewise  of  an  act  of  parliament,  was  sold  to  ther- 
city  for  the  widening  of  an  alley  called  Pissing  Alley,  ly- 
ing bt;tween  Friday  Street  and  Bread  Street ;  and  the  montj 
which  arose  from  the  sale  thereof,' was  applied  towards  the 
paving  and  beautifying  of  the  said  church  of  St.  IVlildred : 
the  other  part  now  remaining  is  the  burial  place  for  the  in- 
*  habitants  of  St.  Margaret^s  parish. 

The  pavement  covers  the  ashes  of  a  chief  magistrate,  to 
whom^this  city  is  under  infinite  obligation.  Sir  Ridhard 
Dobbs,  skinner,  mayor,  1551.  This  worthy  man  was  a 
principal  means  of  procuring  the  foundation  of  the  city  hos- 
pitals by  Edward  YL* 
*^         '  Punwmg 

*  The  good  biihop  Ridley,  a  thort  time  before  hit  martyrdom,  wrote 
an  affectionate  letter  from  prison  to  Sir  Richard  Dohbs,  and  Sir  George 
Bamet,  another  mayor,  in  which  he  thus  cxpreiiei  himself: 

*(  O  Dobbs 
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^orsuiog  the  route  down  Friday  Street,  to  Bread  Street 
Hilly  we  come  tq  Thames  Street,  nearly  opposite  Timber 
Street,  and  proceed  westwardly,  passing  Five-foot  Lane, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  western  entrance  having  been  but 
five  feet  broad. 

Broken  Wharf  was  thus  named  on  account  of  a  great 
part  of  it  antiently  having  fallen  into  the  Thames,  and  re« 
inained  unrepaired. 

«  O  DoBBs,  DoBBs,  aldeman  and  knight,  thou  in  thy  year  didst 
win  my  heart  for  erermore,  for  that  honourable  act,  that  most  blessed 
work  of  God,  of  the  erection  and  setting  up  of  Christ's  holy  hospitals, 
^nd  truly  religious  houses,  which  by  thee  and  through  thee  were  beguon 
For  thou,  like  a  man  of  God,  when  the  matter  was  moved  [perhaps  by, 
the  bishop  himself]  for  Christ's  silly  members,  to  be  holpen  from  ex- 
treme misery,  hunger,  and  famine,  thy  heart,  I  say,  was  moved  with 
pity,  and,  as  Christ's  high  honourable  officer  in  that  cause,  thou  calledst 
together  thy  brethren  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  before  whom  thou 
brakest  the  matter  for  the  poor :  thou  didst  plead  their  cause ;  yea,  and 
not  only  in  thine  own  person  thou  did$t  set  forth  Christ's  cause ;  but  to 
funher  the  matter  thou  broughtest  me  into  the  council-chamber  of  the 
city  before  the  aldermen  alone,  whom  thou  hadst  assembled  there  to- 
gether to  hear  me  speak,  what  I  could  say,  as  an  advocate,  by  office  and 
duty  in  the  poor  man's  cause.    The  Lord  wrought  with  thee,  and  gave 
thee  the  consent  of  thy  brethren,  whereby  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  common  council,  and  so  to  the  whole  body  of  the  city ;  by  whom, 
with  an  uniform  consent,  it  was  committed  to  be  drawn,  ordered,  and 
devised  by  a  certain  number  of  the  most  witty  citizens  and  politic ;  en- 
dued also  with  godliness,  and  with  ready  hearts  to  set  forward  such  a 
noble  act,  as  could  be  chosen  in  all  the  whole  city.    And  :hey,  like 
true  and  faithful  ministers,  both  to  the  city  and  their  master  Christ,  so 
ordered,  devised,  and  brought  forth  the  matter,  that  thousands  of  poor 
silly  members  of  Christ,   that  else  for  extreme  hunger  and  misery 
should  have  famished  and  perished,  shall  be  relieved,  holpen,  and 
brought  up  s  and  shall  have  cause  to  bless  the  aldermen  of  that  time, 
the  common  council,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  city;  but  especially 
thee,  O  Do  BBS,  and  those  chosen  men  by  wliora  this  honourable  work 
of  God  was  begun  and  wrought," 

By  the  contents  of  the  above  letter  may  be  understood  more  particu- 
larly than  perhaps  any  history  hath  yet  told  us,  what  cause  and  method 
the  citizens  took  in  their  first  attempts  with  respect  to  the  foundation  of 
Christ's,  and  Bridewe]l  Hospitals.    Strypc't  Siow,  Vol  I.  p.  198. 

3  L  2  Here 
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Here  was  the  residence  of  the  antieDt  earls  of  Norfolk. 
Hugh  Bygod,  in  43  Henry  HI.  was  constable  of  the  Tower, 
and  constituted  justiciary  of  England  by  the  barons.     In  the 
forty-seventh  of  the  same  king  he  was  one  of  the  barons 
who  sided  with  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  also 
a  pledge  for  the   provisions  of  Oxford.      He  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  was  in  the  king^s  army  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  where  he  fled,  and  his  estates  were  seized  by  the 
victorious  barons.    At  the  prosperous  change  of  the  king's 
circumstances,  he  returned  to  England  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
where  he  died.     In  the  eleventh  of  Edward  II.  this  house  was 
possessed  by  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  brother  to  the  king, 
the  estates  of  the  Bygods  having  reverted  to  the  crown  in 
failure  of  heirs.     It  was  next  possessed  by  Margaret  de  Bro- 
therton,  his  daughter,  who  having  married  John,  lord  Se- 
grave,   their  issue  was  Elizabeth,  mari'ied  to  John,  lord 
Moubray,  who,  in  her  right  assumed  all  these  and  her  other 
possessions,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  family  of  Howard, 
dukes  of  Norfolk. 

This  mansion  being  deserted  by  its  noble  owners,  was 
converted  to  the  city  brewhouse;  the  antient  hall  was 
standing  in  Stow's  time.  In  the  year  1595,  an  eneine  of 
vast  height  was  built  here  by  a  gentleman  named  Bevis 
Bulmar,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  and  conveying  Thames 
water  to  serve  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  city. 
It  was  also  capacious  enough  to  be  part  of  the  mansion  of 
that  opulent  and  benevolent  citizen  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq, 
founder  of  the  Charter- house  Hospital,  and  autlior  of  num^ 
berless  other  good  deeds. 

Opposite  Broken  Wharf  is  the  parish  church  of 


St. 
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St.  MARY  SOMER's  HYTHE,  corruptly  SOMERSET. 


THE  building  was  called  Somefs  Hylhe,  from  a  wharf 
belonging  to  an  antient  owner  of  tliat  name. 

The  patronage  of  this  church,  was  in  Sir  John  de 
Peyton,  who  presented  to  it  in  1335.  It  was  afterwards' 
in  the  family  of  De  Brade&ton ;  and  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  for  Beveral  turns  in  the  crown,  the  reaison  was,' 
that  Thomas  de  Bradeston  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  leaving  Thomas,  his  grandson,  a 
minor,  who  was  for  several  years  a  ward  of  the  crown.  Mis' 
daughter  Elizabeth  being  also  left  a  minor  at  eight  months 
old,  was  afterwards  married  to  Walter  de  la  Pole,  who,  In 
right  of  his  wife,  became  patron.  It  passed  afterwards  to' 
bis  cousin  Thomas  Ingaldstfaorp,  and  continued  in  that  fa~ 
mily  till  it  devolved  on  an  heiress  who  married  Sir  William 
Norris,  who  presented  in  147li.  It  is  now  in  the  gift  of  a' 
lay  patron,  who  alternately  presents  with  the  bishop  ofHere« 
ford. 

The  old  structure  was  repaired  in  1^24;  but  that  being 
demolished  by  the  confl^ration,  in  1666,  was  again  erected 
•ltd  iinisbed  February  the  leth,  1695. 

The 
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The  church  and  tower  are  built  of  stone,  with  which  it 
IS  abo  paved,  having  two  aisles ;  the  roof  witbi^  is  flat^ 
adorned  with  a  cornice,  and  between  the  windows  with  fret- 
work of  cherubims,  &c.  It  is  finely  ^aijpscoted  with  oak 
about  ten  feet  high ;  it  has  a  neat  ^^u^oot  gallery  at  the 
west  end,  supported  by  four  stone  co^\^Iu;^,  of  the  Tufcan 
order.  There  are  also  two  spacious  ii^er  door-cases  and 
handsome  pews;  the  pulpit  is  eiyr^P^^d  with  cherubims^ 
and  the  sound  board  veneei'ied. 

The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  fqnr  pilasters,  entabla- 
ture, and  compass  pediment,  of  the  Ootintbian  order.  The 
inter-columns  ape  the  deqs^ogue,  &c.  placed  under  five 
cherubims  and  palm  braaph^,  &c.  gilt  with  gold.  Above 
the  cornice  and  upder  the  pediment,  is  a  glory  in  form  of 
an  equilateral  triangle,  surrounded  ^itti  painted  cherubims. 
Without  the  columns  are  the  Lord's  Pr^j^er  and  Creed,  done 
in  gold  letters  on  blue ;  and  in  the  east  window  is  painted  the 
arms  of  England ;  and  th^  foot-pace  of  t^^  coin^union  table 
is  black  and  while  marble ;  at  the  wes^  end  is  ^  neat  marble 
font,  adorned  with  cherubii^s,  and  the  top  is  carved 
wainscot. 

The  tower  is  square,  well  proppr^ionefl,  aojfi  bigh» 
crowned  at  each  corner  with  very  b^nd^ome  vases  on  pe- 
destals, between  which  are  four  tall  pyramidal  columns. 

The  dimensions  are,  lengtli  ejghty-tbree  feet,  breadth 
thirty- six,  altitude  thirty,  and  that  pf  the  tower  (to  th|s  top 
of  the  highest  pinnacles)  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

There  are  no  monuments  worthy  nQticjS.  Within  tlfe  altaf 
rails  is  a  black  marble  grave  stone,  thus  inscribed : 

Reverendum  admodum  in  Christo  Paler,  GiUiertuj  Ironside, 
S«  T»  P.  Col.  Wadhamensis  in  Acad.  Oxoa  Guardianu8«  ejusdetQ 
Acad.  Vice  Cane,  primo  consecratiis  Bristol.  Episcop.  po.Uf^ 
translatus  ad  Episcopat.  Hereford. 

Pbiit  27  August  1701.    ^tat.  sux  69. 

Near  Trig  Lane  is  Boss  Alley,  bo  called  from  a  boss  or 

water  course,  similar  to  that  at  Billingsgate,  placed  here  by 

the  executors  of  that  general  benefactor,  Sir  Richard  Wiiiu 

tiogton. 

5  Here 
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^ere  also  Jto6d'tHe*city- mansion  of  the  Bbl>ol8  of 'Chart* 
^kcy,  m  Surrey ;  k  aftei'^tds  became  the  residence  of  Sir 
XVilliatn,  aftci^warAs  lord  Sandys. .  This  nobleman  s^red  ia 
the  wavs  of  Flanders,  und  bad  aftervvards  a  share  in  tbe 
Tictory  obtained  oVer  Lord  Audley  and  the  rebels,  at  Black- 
heath,  during  the  reign  of  H^ry  VII.  By  his  marrii^ 
with  the  heiress  of  Bray,  he  greatly  increased  his  inhe- 
ritance, ds'he'did  aiso'by'paft  of  the  forfeitfed  lands  df  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  Buckinghdm.  He  was  treasurer  of  Calais^ 
^knight  of  the'Giirter,  ttnd  had  a  prineipal  ceramand  in  the 
artriy  in  France,  tliiring  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  This 
'lord  is  represented  by  %akedpedre  in  his  Heilry  VIII.  eatOt 
)B6rt  of  antiquated  beau ;  (br  what  reason  We  cannot '  asoer^ 
tdn. 

Lambert  Hill.  Hereis  situated  a- handst>me,  •butmuah 
Neglected 'Structure, 'formerly  appropriated  as 

BLACKSMITH'S  HALL. 

It  isaf6fy  good  brick  building,  with  very  <iMVeniMt 
and  stately  apartments;  but  from  whatever  cause,  it  has 
been  deserted 'by  the  company,  has -not  been  ascf^^^. 
The  whole  has  been  devoted  topuf-poses  very  diflferent^firdtn 
its  original  designation,  and  it  exiiibits  a  melancholy*- pi(:tttte 
of  injurious  treatment  to  a  most  respectable  edifice. 

The  BLACKSMITH'S  COMPANY.  This  corpbratioa 
was  antiently  a  guild  or  fraternity  by  prescription,  in  whi6h 
state  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  riie 
year  1571,  when  the  company  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, by  'the  name  of  •*  The  Keepers  or  Wardens  and 
Society  of  the^Art  and  Mystery  de  les  Blacksmiths.'* 

This  company  is  governed  by  a  master,  wardAns,'^ltfid, 
court  of  assis^nts.    It  is  the  fortieth  on  the  dty  list. 

Adjoining  this  hall  is  a  plot  of  ground  with  a  brick  wallj^ 

'  which  comprised  an  antient  donation  to  the  parish  Of  fit. 

Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street,  by  John  Iwarby,  kn  -of- 

"ficer  in  the  "receipt  of   the  Exchequer,    in   the  26th  of 

Henry  VI.    He  gave  this  **  piece  of  land  lying  void,  he» 

tmen  the  tenement  of  John  Philpot,  on  the  south,  and  the 

tenement 
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tenement  of  Bartholomew  Burvirasb,  on  the  west ;  the   t^ 
nement  pertaining  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Well  on  tbcs 
north ;  and  the  way  upon  Lambert  Hill,  on  the  east,  for  a 
^church-yard  to  the  parsoq,  churchwardens,  &c." 

Returning  to  Thames  Street,  and  proceeding  westward^ 
we  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  parish  church  of 

.6t,  peter  the  little,   or  St*  PETER,   PAUUs 

WHARF. 

THIS  was  so  called  on  account  of  being  a  small  edifice ; 
but  it  is  of  antient  foondatipni  as  appears  by  its  being  no- 
.ticcd  in  1181,  wheii  it  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  ca- 
nons of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, .  who  received  a  rent  of  1 2d,  by 
the  hands  of  Radulphus  the  priest ;    that  it  paid  for  sy^ 
.  nodals  W.  and  to  the  archdeacon  I2d.  but  had  no  cemetery* 
Here  occurred  a  circumstance  rather  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering the  time ;  it  was  famous  for  many  years  during  the 
Usurpation,  for  the  exercise  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  church 
.  of   England,    and  the  dispensation  of.  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  that  liturgy ;    which  was  suffered  to  proceed 
.  with  such  little  interruption,  that  many  of  the  nobility  and 
.  gentry  resorted  to  the  Divine  service,  and  the  galleries  for 
.  their  accommodation  was  richly  hung  with  Turkey  car^ 
petSy  &c.  * 

On  St.  Peter's  church  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  converted  to  a  burial  place, 
^and  the  parish  united  to  that  of  St.  Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf. 

On  St.  Peter's  Hill  are  situated  six  almshouses  for 
poor  widows,  founded  by  David  Smith,  embroiderer  ta 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  called  Embroiderer* s  AlmshfluseS\ 
after  the  fire  of  London  they  were  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fitch,  knight  and  baronet,  formerly  a  bricklayer. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  lane  stood  the  mansion  of  the  ab<« 
bots  of  St.  Mary,  York.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  knight,  secretary  to  lord  trea- 
surer Purleigh,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  property  of  that 

family. 
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Opposite  the  north  end  of  St.  Peter's  Hill  is  the  hand« 
vome  house  built  for  the  tovm  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ladbroke,  alderman  of  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  1740 ; 
isheriff  in  1744 ;  lord  mayor  1748 ;  father  of  the  city  from 
175S  to  1773,  and  a  member  in  several  parliaments. 

In  Thames  Street,  opposite  this  hill,  stood  Beaumokt's 
Inn,  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  that  name  in  the 
teign  of  Edw^ard  IV.     Of  whom  John,  in  consideration  of 
his  own  merit,  and  the  many  services  of  his  ancestors,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  viscotmt,  by  Henry  VI.  a  title  not 
till  then  used  in  England  ;  with  precedence  over  all  barons. 
In  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  reign  he  had  a  grant  of 
place  and  precedence  above  all  viscounts,  thenceforth  to  be 
t:reated  ;  and  to  take  place  next  the  earis  in  all  parliaments 
and  public  meetings.    He  was  also  knight  of  the  Garter, 
^eing  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  fighting  for  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  his  son  William,  who  was  also  Lord 
Bardolf,  in  right  of  his  mother,  succeeded.     This  noble- 
man adhering  also  to  the  Lancastrian  party,  as  the  bene- 
factors of  his  family,  participated  in  the  hard  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  house,  and  was  talcen  prisoner  at  the  batde  of 
Towton,  and  attainted  in  parliament.    He  recovered  his 
title  and  dignities  at  the  union  of   the   two    houses  by 
Henry  VIL    On  the  attainder  of  this  nobleman,  Beaumont 
Inn  was    bestowed    by    Edward  IV.    on  William,    Lord 
Hastings,  who   appears  in  a  prominent  character  in   our 
tragedies ;   the  paramour  of  the  fair  penitent  Jane  Shore, 
and  was  himself  treacherously  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  by 
order  of  Richard,    duke  of  Gloucester;    because  by  his 
loyalty  he  resisted  Richard^s  traiterous  designs  to  obtain  the 
orown  of  England.    From  this  nobleman  the  house  became 
the  inheritance  of  the  noble*  family  of  Huntingdon,  and  wa$ 
denominated  Huntingdon  House. 

Sennit's  Hill.    This  steep  street  is  famous  for  two 
^eminent  colleges. 
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THfi!   COLLEGE   OF   ARMS,    commonly   dALLtfd 

THE  HERALD'd  OFFICE. 

This  College  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Derby  House  ;  sd 
called  on  account  of  its  being  built  by  Thomas  Stanle}*,  first 
earl  of  Derby,  and  father-in-law  to  Henry  VIL  It  was 
afterwards  granted  by  Mary  I.  '^  to  Gilbert  Dethick,  Gart^ 
principal  king  at  arms  of  Englishmen ;  Thomas  Hauley^ 
Clarencieux,  king  at  arms  of  the  south  parts;  William 
Harvy,  alias  Norroy,  king  at  arms  of  the  north  parts ;  and 
the  other  heralds  and  pursuivants  of  arms,  and  to  their  suc- 
cessors, all  the  capital  messuage  or  house,  called  Derby 
House,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Bennet  and  St.  Peter;  then  being  in  the  tenure  of  Sir 
Richard  Sackville,  knight,  and  lately  parcel  of  the  lands  of 
Edward,  eaii  of  Derby,  &c.  To  the  end  that  the  said 
kings  at  arms,  heralds,  and  pursuivants  of  arms,  and  their 
Successors,  might,  at  their  liking,  dwell  together;  and  at 
meet  times  to  congregate,  speak,  confer,  and  ngree  among 
fbemselves,  for  the  good  government  of  their  faculty,  and 
their  records  might  be  more  safely  kept,  &c.  Dated  th# 
18th  day  of  July,  1551,  Philip  and  Mary,  the  first  and 
third  year." 

The  old  building  where  this  oiSice  was  kept  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  in  1666 ;  and|  by  the  act  for  rebuilding 
the  city,  the  present  edifice  was  to  have  been  begun  in  three 
years  after.  The  estimate  of  the  expence  for  building  it 
amounted  to  5000/.  but  the  corporation  not  being  able  to 
discharge  that  sum,  petitioned  Charles  II.  for  a  commission 
to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
This  petitipn  was  referred  to  the  commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  earl-marshal ;  and,  upon  their  report^ 
was  granted  tbe  6th  ot  December  1672.  fiut  the  commis*" 
sion  directing  the  money  so  collected  to  be  paid  to  such  per* 
sons,  and  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  the  earl  marshal 
ahogld  appoint,  so  disgusted  the  officers,  that  it  caused  k 
iroolhess  in  them  to  promote  the  subscription ;  in  conse« 
f  uence  of  which,  though  they  bad  reason  to  hope  for  larg« 
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contribtttions,  little  more  than  SOOl.  was  raised.  What 
eunas  were  fortber  necessary,  were  made  up  out  of  the  ge« 
oeral  fees  and  profits  of  the  offioci  or  by  the  contribution  of 
particular  members. 

The  north-west  comer  of  this  building  was  erected  at  the 
sde  x:harge  of  Sir  William  Dugdale ;  and  Sir  Henry  St. 
George,  Clarencieux,  gave  the  profits  of  some  visitations, 
made  by  deputies  appointed  by  him  foe  that  purpose, 
amounting  to  SSOiL  The  houses  on  theea$t  side,  and  sputb- 
east  corner,  were  erected  upon  a  building  lease^  agreeably 
to  the  original  plan ;  by  which  n^eans  the  whole  was  made 
jone  uniform  quadrangular  building  as  it  now  appears.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  and  well  designed  edifice ;  and  the  hollow 
arch  of  the  gateway  is  esteemed  a  great  curiosity. 

The  college  part  of  the.  building  being  finished  in  tl^ 
month  of  November,  1683,  the  rooms  were  divided  amongst 
ithe  officers  according  to  their  degrees,  by  agreement  between 
themselves,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  earl  marshal ; 
which  apartment^  haxre  been  ever  since  annexed  to  their 
respective  oiBces.  The  inside  of  the  apartipents  we^e 
finished  at  diiierent  tiipies  by  the  o^c^  to  whoi^  they  he* 
longed. 

The  front  of  this  building  is  ornamented  with  rustic,  on 
anrbich  are  placed  four  Ionic  pilasters  .that  support  an  angular 
pediment;  the  sides,  which  Sire  conformable  to  this,  hav- 
ing arched  pediments,  wh^:b  sure  a^o  supported  by  Ionic 
pilasters.  Within  is  a  large  room  for  keeping  the  Court  of 
Honour ;  as  also  ^  library,  .with  hpuses  and  apartnients  for 
the  king'ji  heralds  and  pursuivants. 

This  corppration  consist^  of  thirteen  membess,  viz.  three 
lyings  at  arms ;  six  heralds  at  arms ;  and  four  pursuivants  at 
arms.  They  are  nominated  by  the  earl  marshal  of  England,  as 
.ministers  subordinate  to  him  in  the  execution  of  their  offices, 
^nd  hold  their  places  by  patent  during  their  good  behaviour. 
They  are  all  the  king's  servants  in  ordinary ;  and  therefore, 
jn  the  vacancy  of  tiie  office  of  earl  marshal,  have  been  sworn 
^nto  their  offices  by  the  lord  chamberlain. 
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Though  these  officers  are  of  great  antiquity,  little  nieiK* 
tton  is  made  of  their  titles  or  names  before  the  time  of  EdU 
ward  III.  In  his  reign  heraldry  was  in  high  esteem,  as  ap^ 
pears  by  the  patents  of  the  kings  of  arms,  wluch  refer  to 
that  period.  Edward  III.  created  the  two  provincials,  by 
tlie  titles  of  Clarencieux  and  Norroy:  he  also  instituted 
Windsor  and  Chester  heralds,  and  Bluemantle  pursuivant; 
besides  several  others  by  foreign  titles.  From  this  time  we 
find  the  officers  of  arms  employed  abroad  and  at  home,  both 
as  military  and  civil  officers:  as  military,  with  our  kings 
and  generals  in  the  army,  carrying  defiances,  and  making 
truces,  or  attending  tilts,  tournaments,  or  duels:  as  civil 
officers,  employed  in  negotiations,  and  attending  our  am^ 
bassadors  in  foreign  courts:  at  home,  waiting  on  thd 
king  at  court  and  parliament,  and  directing  all  public  cere-* 
monies. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  arms  were  re* 
gulated,  soon  after  which  that  prince  instituted  the  office  of 
Garter  King  of  Arms ;  and  at  a  chapter  of  the  kings  and 
heralds,  held  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  in  Normandy  on  the 
5th  of  January  1420,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  regular 
society,  with  a  common  seal,  receiving  Garter  as  their 
chief. 

Their  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  king 
Richard  III.  who  assigned  them  the  fair  house  of  Sir  John 
Poultney,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  for  their  office  and  resi- 
dence. From  this  house  they  were  ejected  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  and  could  get  no  redress  during  his  reign,  or 
that  of  his  successor.  Edward  VI.  however,  made  them 
ample  amends,  and,  by  charter,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  exemplified  and  confirmed  unto  them  all  their  an- 
tient  privileges.  '^  To  be  free  and  discharged  from  all 
subsidies,  tolls,  taxes,  customs,  impositions  and  demands; 
from  watch  and  ward,  and  from  the  election  to  any  office  of 
mayor,  sheriff,  bailiff,  constable,  scavenger,  churchwarden, 
or  any  other  public  office,  of  what  degree,  nature^  or  con«> 
dition  whatsoever.^'  His  majesty  also  designed  to  grant  them 
Derby  Place,  and  the  necessary  deeds  were  making  out, 
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when  death  deprived  ^bis  monarch  of  that .  honour  whiqh 
"was  left  to  be  falfilled  by  his  successor  queen  Mary,  who 
not  only  incorporated  them  again,  but  also  granted  them  thtt 
messuage  or  house  abovementioned. 

Their  meetings  are  termed  chapters,  which  they  hold  the 

^first  T^iursday  in  every  month,  or  oftener  if  necessary, 
wherein  all  matters  are  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices 
of  the  kings  and  heralds,  each  king  having  two  voices. 

The  kings  are  Garter,  Clarenceux,  and  Norroy. 
Garter  .w^s  instituted  by  king  Henry  V.  in  the  year  1417, 
for  the  service  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  gartjbr  ; 
and,  for  the  dignity  of  that  order,  be  was  made  sovereign, 
within  the  office  of  arms,  over  all  the  other  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  England,  by  the. name  of  Garter,  king 
of  arms  of  England.  By  the  conftitution  of  his  office  he 
most- be  a  native  of  England,  and  a  gentleman  bearing  arms. 
To  him  belongs  the  correction  of  arms,  and  all  ensigns  of 
arms  usurped  or  borne  unjustly ;  and  the  power  of  granting 
aroos  to  deserving  persons,  and  supporters  to  the  nobility 
and  knights  of  the  Bath.  It  is  likewise  his  office  to  go  next 
.before ^the  sword  in  solemn  procession,  none  interposing  ex- 
cept the  marshal ;  to  administer  the  oath  to  all  the  officers  of 
arms ;  to  have  a  habit  Jike  the  register  of  the  order ;  with 

:  baron^s  service  in  the  court,  and  lodgings  in  Windsor 
castle ;  he  bears  his  white  rod ;  with  a  banner  of  the  en« 
9igns  of  ;the  order  thereon,  before  the  sovereign :  when 
any  lord  enters  the  parliament  chamber,  it  is  his  post 
to  assign  him  bis  place,  according  to  his  dignity  and  de- 
gree; to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to  foreign  princes, 
and  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  what  the  sovereign  shall 
enjoin  rplating  to  the  order ;  for  the  execution  of  which  he 
has  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year,  payable  at  the  Exchequer ; 
and  100/.  more  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  order ;  besides 

.  bis  fees.  * 

The  others  are  called  provincial  kings^and  their  provinces 
together  comprise,  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  ;  that 
of  Clarenceux  Comprehending  all  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Trent,  and  that  of  Norroy  all  to  the  uoxth  of  that  river ; 
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but,  though  these'provincials  bare  existed  time  immemorial, 
ibey  lyere  not  constituted  to  their,  offices  by  those  titles  tH\ 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Clarence  ux  is  thus  named  from  the  duke  of  Clarence* 
the  third  son  of  king  Edward  III.  It  is  his  duty,  according 
^0  his  commission^  to  visit  his  province,  to  survey  the  armi^ 
of  all  persons^  &c,  and  to  register  tiietr  descents,  mar- 
jriagesy  &c.  to  marshal  the  funerals  of  all  persons  within  bis 
province  not  under  the  direction  of  Garter ;  and  in  his  pro- 
vince to  grant  arms,  wi|:h  the  consent  of  the  earl  marshal. 
Before  the  institution  of  Charter,  he  was  the  principal  of- 
ficer of  arms,  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  Garter,^  he  executes 
his  office.  Exclusive  of  his  fees  be  has  a  salary  from  tfacS 
Exch^uer  of  40/.  per  annum. 

The  duty  and  office  of  Nobroy,  or  North  Roy,  thatiSf 
North  king,  is  the  same  pn  the  north  of  the  Trent  as  that  of 
Clarenceux  on  the  ^oqth. 

The  kings  pf  arms  were  formerly  created  by  the  sovereign 
with  great  8plen^T)ity|  upon  some  high  festival ;  but,  sinee 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  creation  of  peers  have  been  laid 
aside,  the  kings  of  arm^  have  been  created  by  the  earl 
marshal,  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign's  warrant.     Upon  this 
occasion  he  takes  h}s  path ;  wine  is  poured  upon  his  head 
out  of  a  gilt  cup,  with  a  .cover ;  his  title  is  pronounced ; 
and  he  invested  with  a  tabard,  or  mantle  of  the  royal  anas 
richly  embroidered  upon  velvet;  a  collar  of  6S.  with  twQ 
portcuUices  of  silver  gilt ;  a  gold  chain,  with  a  badge  of  hii 
office ;  and  the  earl  marshal  places  on  his  head  the  crown 
of  a  king  of  arms,  which  formerly  resembled  a  ducal  co- 
ronet ;  but,  since  the  Restor^ation,  it  has  been  adorned  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak,  and  circumscribed,  acr 
cording  to  antient  custom,  witl^  the  words,  Miserere  met 
Deus  secundum  magnam  misericordiam  iuam.    Garter  baa 
also  a  mantle  of  crimson  satin,  as  an  officer  of  the  order; 
tvitb  a  white  rod  or  scepter,  with  the  sovereign's  arms  on 
(the  top,  which  he  bears  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ; 
^nd  he  is  sworn  in  a  chapter  of  the  Garter,  the  sovereign  in- 
iresting  him  with  the  en^gns  of  bis  office. 
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.  'the  kings  of  arms  ate  distinguished  froni  each  other  b]f 
their  respective  badges,  which  they  may  wear  at  at  all  times, 
either  in  a  gold  chain  or  a  ribbon,  Garter's  being  blue,  and 
the  provincials  purple  *. 

The  six  heralds  are  Windsoi^f  Chester,  Lancaster ,  Somer^ 
setf  y^rk,  and  Richmond ;  who  take  place  a<fcdrding  to  ae(^ 
niority  in  office.  They  are  created  with  the!  si(me  cere- 
monies as  the  kings,  taking  the  oath  df  an  herald,  luld  artf 
invested  with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms,  embroidered  tipodl 
satin,  not  so  rich  as  the  kings,  but  better  than  the  pursui* 
vants,  and  a  silver  collar  of  SS.  They  are  esquires  bj 
creation,  and  have  a  salary  of  26/.  13^.  ^.per  annum ^  and 
fees  according  to  their  degree. 

The  kings  and  heralds  are  sworn  upon  a  sword  as  well  as 
'the  book,  to  shew  that  they  are  miUtary  as  well  as  civil 
bficers. 

The  four  pursuivants,  wfao  are,  Rougecroix,  Bluemantle^ 
^augedragon,  and  Portcullis^  are  also  created  by  the  eaii 
niarshal,  when  they  take  their  oath  of  a  pursuivant,  and 
are  invested  with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms  upon  damask. 
They  have  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  with  fees  ac- 
cording to  their  degree.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  heralds  and 
pursuivants  to  attend  in  the  public  office,  one  of  each  class 
together,  by  a  monthly  rotation. 

Besides  these  particular  duties  of  tho  several  classes,  it  if 
the  general  duties  both  of  the  kings,  heralds,  and  pur* 
suivants,  to  attend  his  majesty  at  the  House  of  Peers,  and, 
iipon  certain  high  festivals,  to  the  Chapel  Royal ;  to  mako 
proclamations,  to  marshal  the  proceedings  ^t  all  public 
processions ;  to  attend  the  installation  of  the  knights  qf  thp 
Crarter,  &c. 

All  these  officers  have  apartments  in  the  college,,  an« 
•nexed  to  their  respective  offices.  They  have  likewise  a 
.public  hall,  in  which  is  a  court  for  the  earl  marshal,  where 
courts  of  chivalry  are  occasionally  held,  and  the  officers  of 

*  In  the  twenty»sixth  year  oif  ilie  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one 
1>aukins,  for  usurping  the  office  of  a  king  of  anu»,  wat  whipped,  pii? 
toffiedy  aad  deprived  of  1ii«  ean. 
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arms  attend  in  their  tabards,  the  earl  marshal  beiiig  pfcs&nt> 
^rheir  public  library  contains  a  large  and  valuable  collectidn 
of  original  records  of  the  pedigrees  and  arms  of  families^ 
funeral  certificates  of  the  nobility,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
similar  nature. 

,. Higher  up  th^  hill  near  PauPs  Chain,  was  the  PanVi 
flea4  Tavern^  which  with  the  appurtenances  had  been  an- 
tipntly  SL  Paulas  Brexohouse,  "  In  the  thirty-eighth  of 
Henry  III.  one  William  Hilary,  watched  the  going  out  df 
John  de  Codington,  clerk,  being  then  in  liracina  S^.  Pauli  in 
)Varda  Bdrnard  Castle.  When  the  said  John  was  gone 
out,  presently  the  said  William  made  an  insult  upon  hini^ 
^nd,  as  a  clerk  convict,  he  was  delivered  to  the  bishbp.** 
This  clerk ^  it  seems,  bad  fled  thither  for  sanctuary;  so 
that  the  very  brewhouses  belongihg  to  religious  foundations 
\vere  deemed  sanctuaries  \ 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  a  large  old  build«- 
ing,  called  St.  PauVs  Bakehouse j  on  aecount  of  being  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  by  the  officers  of  the  cathedral. 

Crossing  Knight  Rid£r  Stkeet,  of  which  an  account  has 
Already  been  given,  the  next  object  of  attention  is 

DOCTORS*  COMMONS. 

This  is  a  college  for  such  as  study  and  practice  ih^  civil 
law,  and  decide  causes  within  its  oVtrn  limits.  The  addition 
tif  Commons  is  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Civi- 
lians diet  here,  c(WW?wo7?tng' together,  as  is  practised  in  uni* 
Versities.  The  original  foundation  of  this  place  arbse  from 
a  public-spirited  and  learned  divine,  D1^.  Henry  Harvey, 
LL.  D.  master  of  Tirinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  prebendary  df 
£ly,  &c.  who  purchased  and  fitted  up  the  building  for  ci- 
vilians and  canonists,  being  then  dn  old  stone  structure 
belonging  to  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  but  leased  out  to  Lbrd 
Mountjoy.  Before  this  period  the  doctors,  &c.  were  lodged 
in  a  mean  and  contracted  bouse  near  Paternoster  Rbw, 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  one  of  the  canons  resident- 
tiaries  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  after  its  entire  desertion  by  the 
members  of  the  church,  was  converted  to  the  Queen^ftArms 
tavern,  as  it  still  coBtinues^ 

B  The 
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Th6  caOses  cognisable  in  Doctors^  Commons  arc,  blas^ 
l^hemy,  apostacy  from  Christianity,  heres}^  schism,  ordi- 
nations, institutions  of  clerks  to  benefices,  celebration  of 
divine  service,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tythes,  ob- 
lations, obventions,  mortmains,  dilapidations,  reparation 
of  churches,  probate  of  wills,  administrations,  simony,  in-« 
cests,  fornications,  adulteries,  solicitation  of  chastity,  pen-> 
aions,  procurations,  commutation  of  penance,  right  of 
fiews,  &c. 

There  are  also  several  offices  and  courts  kept  here,  viz. 
The  registry  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  re- 
gistry of  the  bishop  of  London.  In  which  are  recorded 
yi  wills,  and  other  matters  done  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  those  sees.  To  which  every  one  may  have  recourse,  by 
paying  an  easy  fee. 

The  Gmrt  of.  Arches  has  the  pre-eminence  of  the  rest,  as 
being  the  hrghest  court  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
Whop  of  Canterbury ;  taking  its  name  of  distinction  from 
Bow  Church,  which  church  originally  was  built  upon 
arches,  and  in  which  this  court  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of 
imsiness.  The  judge  of  this  court  is  stiled  The  Dean  of  the 
Arches^  because  he  holds  a  jurisdiction  over  a  deanery  in 
London,  consisting  of  thirteen  parishes,  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London.  Under  this  judge 
there  is  a  register  or  examiner,  an  actuary,  a  beadle  or 
crier,  and  an  apparitor ;  besides  advocates  and  procurators 
X}x  proctofs.  To  this  court  lie  alt  appeals  in  ecclesiasticiA 
■matters  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  Prerogative  Court  belongs  also  to  the  archbishop, 
«nd  is  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes :  where,  if  the 
deceased  has  left  goods,  to  the  value  of  SL  out  of  the 
diocese ;  and  being  of  the  diocese  of  London,  to  the  value 
t)f  10/.  the  will  is  to  be  proved,  and  administration  to  be 
taken :  here  also  the  cause  is  to  be  debated  and  determined, 
Pihexi  any  contention  grows  touching  siidi  wills  and  admi* 
tiistrations.  In  this  court  is  a  judge,  stiled  Judex  Curi^ 
Prtrogativa  Caniuariensis  ^  a  roister,  in  whose  office  are 
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deposited  all  original  wills :  and  under  him  are  a  deputy  aiiJ 
several  clerks.  This  register  office  stands  a  little  to  the  west* 
wardy  behind  the  houses  in  the  same  street. 

The  Court  of  Faadiies  and  Dupensations ;  empowers 
any  one  to  do  that  which  in  law  he  could  not  otherwise  do^ 
viz.  To  marry  without  the  publication  of  banns ;  to  succeed 
a  father  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  to  hold  two  or  more 
benefices,  incompatible,  &c.  agreeable  to  an  act  of  par^ 
liament,  passed  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  The  chief  officer  of 
this  court  is  stiled  Magister  ad  Facilitates ;  under  whom  is 
a  register  and  his  clerks. 

The  Court  of  Jdmiraltjf,  erected  in  the  reign  of  king; 
Edward  III.  and  in  former  times  kept  in  Southwark.  This 
court  belongs  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and 
takes  cognizance  of  the  death  or  maihem  of  any  person 
murdered  on  the  high  seas.  Here  also  are  cognizable  all 
matters  rehting  to  seamens  wages,  &c.  The  judge  of  this 
court  must  be  a  civilian,  aud  is  called  Supreme  Curia 
jidtniralitatis  jtngliie  Locum^  Tenens  Jtidcx ;  under  wheat 
is  a  register,  and  a  marshal,  who  carries  a  silver  oar  before 
the  judge ;  besides  an  advocate  and  proctor.  This  court  i^ 
held  in  the  hall  of  Doctors  Commons,  where  the  other  civil 
courts  are  kept ;  except  in  the  trial  of  pirates,  and  crimes 
committed  at  sea ;  on  which  causes  the  Admiralty  Court  sits 
at  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Court  of  Delegates.  In  this 
court  appeals  lie  from  any  of  the  former  courts  :  whose  sen- 
tence or  decree  is  generally  deemed  to  be  ftnal.  But  tht> 
king  has  it  in  bis  power  to  grant  a  commission  of  review 
under  the  broad  seal,  for  the  delegates  to  consider  and  judge 
again,  what  has  been  decreed  in  the  court  of  delegates. 

The  practitioners  in  these    courts   are  Advocates  and 
Proctors. 
^  The  Advocates  are  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  and  are  re« 

tained  as  counsellors  or  pleaders.  To  which  practice  they 
are  admitted  by  a  fiat  from  the  archbishop,  and  then  by  the 
judge  of  the  court,  who  assigns  each  advocate  his  place  or 
seat  in  the  court,  which  he  is  always  to  keep,  wlien  he 
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^eads.  If  the  judge  and  advocates  be  of  Oxford,  tbey,  in 
court,  wear  scarlet  robes  and  hoods  lined  with  tafiata ;  but 
if  tbey  be  of  Cambridge,  they  wear  white  meniver  and  round 
bfack  velvet  caps. 

The  Proctors,  otherwise  Procurators,  exhibit  their  proxies 
for  their  clients,  and  make  themselves  parties  for  them,  and 
draw  up  and  give  pleas,  or  libels  and  allegations  in  their  be- 
half; produce  witnesses,  prepare  causes  for  sentence,  and 
attend  the  advocates  with  the  proceedings.  They  camiot  act 
without  the  archbishop's  fiat.  And  they  wear  black  robes 
and  hoods,  lined  with  fur. 

The  terms,  or  times  for  pleading  and  ending  of  causes  in 
the  civil  courts,  differ  very  little  from  the  term  times  of  the 
common  law.  The  court  of  arcbes  sits  first  in  the  morning. 
The  court  of  admiralty  sits  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day :  and  the  prerogative  court  always  sits  in  the  afternoon. 

To  this  account  of  Doctors  Commons,  we  must  add  its 
library,  which  is  a  spacious  room,  well  stocked  with  hooks, 
especially  in  civil  law  and  history.  •  Sir  John  Gibson,  knight, 
chancellor  to  archbishop  Grindal,  and  judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  ancestor  to  James  Gibson,  Esq.  town  clerk  of  the 
city  of  London,  gave  his  whole  library  for  the  use  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  the  library,  since  his  time,  has  been  in  a  constant 
state  of  increase  from  the  circumstance  that  every  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  at  their  confirmation,  present  20A  and  up- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  buying  books  for  this  library. 

The  present  college  w^s  built  upon  the  rqins  of  the  house 
given  by  Dr.  Harvey,  and  burnt  down  in  the  general  con- 
flagration in  1666 :  on  which  occasion  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution was  transferred  to,  and  carried  on  at  Exeter  Change, 
in  the  Strand,  till  the  new  college  was  finished  in  a  more  con« 
venient  and  elegant  manner. 

The  site  of  the  college,  as  originally  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  was  conveyed 'by  the  dean  and  chapter 
to  the  civilians  in  1783,  and  they  vested  the  freehold  and 
fee  simple  of  Doctors'  Commons  in  thj^t  body  for  105/.  per 
^nnum^  clear  of  all  taxes. 

3  N  2  Adjoining 
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Adjoi'ntDg  to  the  gate  of  this  ctdlege  on  Benbet*6  Hill,  was 
ttie  Camera  Diana,  of  which  ve  have  made  meutian  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  work  *. 

At  ihe  bottom  of  this  hill  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  benedict,    vulgarly   St.  BENNET, 
PAUL'S  WHARF. 


THIS  church  in  1181,  belonged  to  the  canons  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  paid  a  rent  to  them  of  two  marks,  by  the  hand 
of  Ilichiird  Chamberlain  ;  to  the  syndoh  twelve-pence,  to 
the  archdeacon  twelve-pence,  and  bad  a  cemetery. 

It  was  consumed  by  the  late  fire  in  1666 ;  and  again  re- 
edified  and  finished  in  the  year  1682;  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  the  outsides  having  the  ornament  of  sevttral  festoons 
carved  in  stone,  round  the  church. 

It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  roof  within  is  quadran- 
gular, being  supported  by  four  pillsirs  and  seven  pilasters, 
with  their  architrave,  frieze  and  cantaliever  cornice. 

It  is  enriched  with  fret-work  j  well  wainscoted  eight  feet 
high ;  on  the  north  and  west  sides  are  galleries  handsomely 
carved  ;  and  the  pews  are  of  oak. 

The  altar-piece  is  lofty.     Between  the  upper  part  oF  the 

Commandments  is  a  seraph ;  and  on  each  side  a  cherub ; 
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over  the  seraph  ana  facia  is  the  word  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters in  a  gloryy  and  above  that  upon  the  cornice  a  shield 
gilt,  compartment  and  festoon ;  the  frieze  is  aUo  well 
carved ;  and  over  the  arched  pediment  upon  acroters  arq 
{bur  spaeious  lamps,  between  which  are  the  arms  of  £ng« 
land  in  rielievo,  and  over  them  a  smaller  arched  pediment, 
neatly  carved. 

Westward  is  a  curious  marble  font,  adorned  with  che* 
rubims ;  and  northward  a  very  ornamental  door-case,  en- 
riched with  shield,  compartment,  festoon,  cherubims,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  body  of  the  church  within  is  fifty-four 
feet,  breadth  fifty,  height  thirty-six ;  and  the  steeple, 
which  is  of  brick  and  stCMie,  consists  of  a  tower,  dome  and 
turret,  the  altitude  of  whieh  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet. 

The  PRINCIPAL  Monuments  are  as  follow : 

A  white  marble  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  with  a  bust,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Wyse^ 
MAN,  knight  and  baronet,  seventh  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyseman  of  Rivenal,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was 
king's  advocate,  dean  of  the  arches,  and  vicar  general  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

A  black  marble  convex  shield,  with  a  fine  compartment 
of  white  marble,  adorned  with  urn,  voluta,  and  three  che- 
rubims, to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Brice,  LL.D.  of 
Whitney  Park,  advocate  in  Doctor's  Commons,  a  very 
learned  civilian,  who  died  in  168S. 

A  tablet  of  white  marble  over  the  pew  appropriated  for 
the  College  of  Arms,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Saored  to  the  memory  of  John  Charles  Brooke,  Esq.  So* 
merset  Herald ;  secretary  to  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and 
F.  S.  A.  A  descendant  frooi  the  respectable  family  of  Brooke,  of 
Dodworihj,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  a  person  of  unrivalled  emU 
nence  in  iUs  antieot  and  u^fui  profession.  When  we  are  told 
that  this  vajuable  man  to  a  moral  and  pious  disponitiop  united  a 
most  cheerful  and  lively  huaieur;  that,  with  a  mind  to  coropre* 
bend,  ajudgment  to  select,  and  a  memory  to  retain,  every  sort 
of  useAiI  and  agreeable  information,  he  was  blessed  with  a  temper 
<;alm,  unassuming,  and  inoffensive ;  that  he  lived  in  a  strict  in* 
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Mmftcy  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  first  literary 
character*  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  vanity ;  above  all)  that 
he  enjojedy  with  a  happy  constitution  of  body,  an  uncommon 
prosperity  in  worldly  affairs;  let  us,  instead  of  envying  the  pos- 
aession,  reflect  on  the  awful  uncertainty  of  those  sublunary  hies-* 
sings;  for,  alas!  he  was  in  a  moment  bereaved  of  them,  in  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  happened  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
on  the  3d  of  February  1794,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age*. 

A  fine  large  black,  marble  tomb-stone  in  tbe  churcb-yard, 
close  to  the  north  side  of  the  church,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Richard  Lloyd,  knight,  and  LL.  D.  born  in  Shropshire, 
fellow  of  tbe  college  of  All  Souls,  Oxon,  official  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  cbancelI<Mr  of  the  dioceses  of 
Purbam  and  Llandaff;  who  died  June  28,  1686,  age4 
lifty-two. 

Lord  Orford,  in  his  '^  Anecdotes  of  Painting,*'  writes, 
that  Inigo  Jones  was  buried  in  this  church. 

The  situation  and  conveniencies  of  St.  Bennetts,  for^ 
merly  recommended  it  so  much  to  those,  who  were  either  in 
a  hurry  to  marry,  or  chose  to  keep  their  marriage  private  or 
concealed,  that  the  fees,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Marriage  Act,  for  marriages  only,  exceeded  most  of  the 
livings  in  and  about  London ;  the  reverend  Mr.  Cook,  rector, 
having  married,  from  tbe  year  1708  to  1721,  no  less  thai^ 
thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  couple. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  Dr.  Samuej^  Clauk,  after^ 
wards  rector  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  an  excellent  di^. 
vine,  and  an  eminent  writer. 

John  Thomas,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Bennet's  Hill  was  formerly  called  Paul's  Wharf  Hill, 

*  This  shocking  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  crow4 
to  see  the  royal  family,  who  had  commanded  a  play  at  this  theatre. 
Those  who  were  unfortunately  near  the  entrance  of  the  pit  door,  wcrt 
driven  to  the  brink  of  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  close  to  the  door :  several 
immediately  fell,  and  others  were  precipitated  over  them  $  the  conse^ 
quence  was  the  deaths  of  fifteen  persons ;  besides  other  serious  injuries 
by  ftuffocation  and  bruises.  Among  the  principal  sufferers,  besides  Mr« 
Brooke,  were  fienjamin  Pingo,  £sq.  York  herald  (  and  Capt.  Pigot,  of 
the  navy. 
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'  Westvmti  of  Paul's  Wharf  was  a  structure,  deno« 
tnihated  Scroops's  Inn,  being  the  town  residence  of  thai 
noble  family  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  , 

Near  that  was  another  mansion  belonging  to  the  alieix 
abbey  of  Fiscampe ;  during  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  that 
monarch  seized  it  into  his  own  hands^  and  bestowed  it  on. 
Sir  Thomas  Burley ,  knight  of  the  Garter,  of  whom  we 
have  made  mention  *.  From  him  it  received  the  name  of 
BuRLEY  House. 

But  the  principal  structure  remarkable  in  this  part  of  the 
city  in  antient  times,  was 

BAYNARD's  CASTLE. 

This  structure,  whence  the  whole  ward  or  aldermanry 
takes  its  name,  was  one  of  the  two  castles  built  on  the  west 
^nd  of  the  city,  with  walls  and  ramparts,  as  mentioned  by 
Fitz  Stephen.  It  received  its  denomination  from  Ralph  Bay- 
nard,  a  follower  of  William  I.  who  at  the  general  survey 
possessed  many  other  lordships  in  England.  His  descendant 
Henry  Baynardf,  taking  part  with  Hellas,  eaflof  Mayne, 
who  endeavoured  to  rob  Henry  I.  of  his  Norman  posses- 
sions, that  monarch  confiscated  Baynard'^s  lordships,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  barony,  which  he  bestowed  on  Robert 
Fitz-Richard,  grandson  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Clare,  steward 
and  cupbearer  to  king  Henry,  who  gave  to  him  also  the 
barony  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex.  His  son  Walter,  adhered 
to  William  de  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  against  John, 
carl  of  Morcton,  brother  of  Richard  I,  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
his  son,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  John,  had  a 
beautiful  daughter  named  Matilda,  of  whom  the  king  be« 
came  violently  enamoured,  and  used  every  means  in  his 
power  to  ruin  her  chastity ;  but  finding  the  daughter  and 
her  father  too  virtuous  for  his  purpose,  rage  and  vengeance 
succeeded,  Fitz- Walter  was  accused  of  being  a  confederate 
with  the  discontented  barons ;  and  John  would  have  se- 
cured him,  but  Fitz- Walter  escaped  the  danger  by  retiring 
to  France,  on  which  the  king  charged  him  with  treason  and 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  157.  f  StowcalU  him  WUiiam,    Annals, 
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tebellion,  and  deinoIiikb«d  this  castle*.  John  afterwards  rc^ 
stored  him  to  his  barony^  gave  him  liberty  to  repair  hw 
castles^  and  appointed  him  gov^nor  of  the  oastle  at  Hert« 
fnrd ;  the  inhuman  monarch  however^  Anding  he  could  not 
accomplish  bis  purpose^  is  said  to  htive  dispatched  the  ypang 
lady  by  poison*  The  ill^treiitment  thus  received,  and  the 
criminal  conduct  of  the  king,  induced  Fits^Walter  to  join 
die  baronSy  and  he  was  the  chief  of  the  twenty-iire  who 
were  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom;  the 
king  iafterwards  refusing  the  servile  conditions  to  which 
they  had  limited  him,  the  barons  raised  an  Army,  of  which 
that  nobleman  was  appointed  general,  and  he  was  stiled  the 
**  Marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  the  Church/*  He  af- 
terwards accompanied  the  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
was  present  at  the  famous  siege  of  Damietta.  He  died 
19  Henry  III.  leaving  his  son  Walter,  and  Christian  married 
to  William  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex.  Walter  Fitz- 
Walter  had  summons  to  attend  Henry  III.  in  tlie  forty-third 
year  of  his  reign,  at  Chester,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Welch.  His  son  Robert  was  knighted  by  Edward  I.  and 
an  active  subject  in  assisting  the  king  in  his  wars,  against 
the  Welch  and  Scots.  This  faniily  continued  in  high  ho- 
nour and  reputation  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  the 
male  branch  having  ceased,  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiresS) 
married  into  the  RatclifFe  family,  in  which  the  title  of  Fitz« 
Walter  was  revived. 

This  family,  ia  right  of  the  castle,  held  the  office  of 
Castellan  and  standard  bearer  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
following  is  a  curious  declaration  of  the  rights  appertaining 
to  the  office,  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  above  Robert 
Fitz-Walter,  in  1303,  before  John  Blonden  or  Blunt,  custos 
of  the  city  of  London : 

«'  The  laid  Rob^t  and  his  heirs  ought  to  he  aad  are  chief  baft- 
ners  of  Loadon,  in  fee  for  the  casttlary,  which  he  and  his  on* 
cestors  bad  by  Castle  Baynard  in  the  said  city.  Ia  tine  of  war 
Ihe  uaid  Robert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  ^erve  the  city  in  manner  as 
foUoweth :  that  is, 

•  $f  VoU  I.  p.  66. 
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^  The  said  Robert  ought  to  come,  he  being  the  twentieth  man 
of  arms,  on  horseback,  covered  with  cloth  or  armour,  unto  the 
great  west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  with  his  banner  displayed  before 
him  of  his  arms.  And,  when  he  is  come  to  tbe  said  door,  mounted 
and  apparelled  as  before  is  said,  the  mayor,  with  his  aldermen  and 
sheriffs,  armed  in  their  arms,  shall  come  out  of  the  said  church  of 
St.  Paul  unto  the  said  door«  with  a  banner  in  his  handi  all  on  foot ; 
which  banner  shall  be  gules,  the  image  of  St.  Paul,  gold ;  the  face* 
hands,  feet,  and  sword,  of  silver:  and  as  soon  as  the  said  Robert 
9haII  see  the  mayor,  aldermen^  and  sheriffs,  come  on  foot  out  of 
the  church,  armed  with  such  a  banner ;  he  shall  alight  from  his 
horse  and  salute  the  mayor,  and  say  to  him.  Sir  mayor ,  I  am  come^ 
to  do  my  service  which  I  owe  to  the  city. 

**  And  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  answer.  We  give  to  you,  at 
to  our  humerei  qffee  in  tltis  city,  the  banner  qf  this  city,  to  beqr  and 
govern  the  honour  qf  this  city  to  your  power.     . 

**  And  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  shall  receive  the  banner  ia 
his  hands,  and  go  on  foot  out  of  the  gate,  with  the  banner  in  his 
hands ;  and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs^  shall  follow  to  the 
door,  and  shall  bring  an  horse  to  the  said  Robert,  worth  201.  which 
horse  shall  be  saddled  with  a  saddle  of  the  arms  of  the  said  Robert* 
and  shall  be  covered  with  sindals  of  the  said  arms. 

''  Also  they  shall  present  to  him  20/.  sterling,  and  deliver  it  (o 
the  chamberlain  of  the  said  Robert,  for  his  expences  that  day. 
Then  the  said  Robert  shall  mount  upon  the  horse  which  the  mayor 
presented  to  him*  with  the  banner  in  his  hand ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
is  up,  he  shall  say  to  the  mayori  that  he  mast  cause  a  marshal  to  b« 
chosen  for  the  host,  one  of  the  city ;  which  being  done,  the  said 
Robert  shall  command  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  city  to  warn 
tbe  commons  to  assemble,  and  all  go  under  the  banner  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  the  said  Robert  shall  bear  it  himself  to  Aldgate,  and  there  the 
said  Robert  and  mayor  shall  deliver  the  said  banner  of  St.  Paul  to 
whom  they  think  proper.  And,  if  they  are  to  go  out  gf  the  city, 
then  the  said  Robert  ought  to  chuse  two  out  of  every  ward,  the 
most  sage  persons,  to  look  to  the  keeping  of  the  city  after  they  are 
gone  out.  And  this  counsel  shall  be  taken  in  the  priory  of  the  Tri- 
nity near  Aldgate.  And  before  every  town  or  castle  which  the  host 
of  London  shall  besiege,  if  the  siege  continue  a  whole  year»  the  said 
Robert  shall  have,  for  every  siege,  of  the  commonalty  of  London* 
one  hundred  shillings,  and  no  more.'' 
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The  rights!  belonging  to  him  aod  his:  ban  id  the  city^of 
London »  in  time  of  peace^  were  as  follow: 

''  That  18  to  say,  the  said  Robert  Fitz- Walter  had  a  soke  or 
Ward  in  the  city,  where  was  a  wall  of  the  canonry  of  St  PauF» 
which  led  down,  by  abrewhouseof  Si.  Paul,  to  the  Thames  and 
so  to  the  side  of  the  mill  which  was  in  the  water  coming  down 
from  Fleet  Bridge,  and  went  by  London  Wall  betwixt  the  friars 
preachers  and  Ludgate,  and  so  returned  by  the  house  of  the  sud 
friars  to  the  wall  of  the  canonry  of  St.  Fad ;  that  is  all  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  ancestors  by  the  said 
seniority ;  and  so  the  said  Robert  had  appendant  unto  the  said  soke 
all  the  things  underwritten  : 

**  That  he  ought  to  have  a  sokeman,  and  to  plaee  what  sekemai^ 
he  willf  so  he  be  of  the  sokemanry,  or  the  same  ward  :  and  if  any 
of  the  sokemanry  be  impleaded  in  the  Guildhall  of  any  thing  that 
toucheth  not  the  body  of  the  mayor  that  for  the  time  is,  or  thai 
tOQclieth  the  body  of  no  sheriff,  it  is  not  lawful  far  the  sokeman  of 
the  sokemanry  of  the  said  Rc»bert  Fttz- Walter  to  demand  a  court 
of  the  said  Robert;  and  the  mayor  and  his  citiaens  of  London 
ought  to  grant  hsm  to  have  a  court ;  and  in  his  court  he  ought  to> 
bring  his  judgments,  as  is  assented  and  agreed  npoa  in  the  Guild* 
hall,  tKftt  shall  be  given  him, 

"  If  any  therefore  be  taken  in  sokemanry^  he  ou^t  to  have  hia 
stocks  and  imprisonment  in  his  soken ;  and  he  shall  be  brought  from 
thence  to  tlie  Guildhall  before  the  mayor,  and  there  they  shall  pro* 
vide  him  his  judgment  that  ought  to  be  given  of  him ;  but  his  jud^ 
tnent  shall  not  be  published  till  he  come  into  the  court-  of  the  said 
Robertf  and  in  his  liberty. 

<*  And  the  judgment  shall  be  such,  that^  if  he  have  deserved 
death  by  treason»  he  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in  the  Thames,  at  a  good 
wharfy  where  boats  are  fastened,  two  ebbings  and  two  flowing!  of 
the  water. 

**  And  if  he  be  condemned  (ox  a  common  thief^  he  ought  to  be 
led  to  the  elms,  and  there  suffer  his  j.adgment  as  other  thieves* 
And  so  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  hath  honour,  that  he  holdelk 
a  great  franchise  within  the  city,  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  and 
citizens  are  bound  to  do  him  right ;  that  is  to  sayi  thatf  when  the 
knayor  will  hold  a  great  council,  he  ought  to  call  the  said  Robert 
and  his  heirs  to  be  with  him  in  council  of  the  eity ;  and  the  said 
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Robert  ottght  to  be  sworn  to  be  of  council  with  the  city  a^ainsi  all 
people*  nvingthe  kin^^and  his  heirs.  And  when  the  said  Robert 
Cometh  to  the  huntings  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  city,  the  nlayor^  or 
his  lieutenant,  ought  to  rise  against  him*  and  set  him  down  near 
unto  him ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  Ouildhalli  all  the  jadgmentf 
ought  to  be  given  by  hi«  moutbi  according  to  tl>e  record  of  the  re^ 
eorders  of  the  said  Guildhall :  and  so  many  waifes  as  come  so  long 
as  he  is  there,  he  ought  to  give  them  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  town»  or 
to  whom  he  will,  by  the  council  of  the  mayor  of  the  city." 

It  is  not  ascertained  hew  this  castle  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown ;  but  upon  its  being  consumed  by  fire  in  tbd 
year  1428,  it. was  rebuilt  by  Humphrey^  duke  of  Glou<* 
cester.  On  his  death  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  his 
cousin  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  lodged  here  during  th^ 
convention  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  preparatory  to 
the  dreadful  civil  wars  which  followed.  The  attendance  of 
die  duke  on  thb  occasion,  besides  his  noble  partizans  with 
their  warlike  suites,  amounted  to  a  train  of  four  hundred 

men. 

In  Baynard  Castle,  his  son  Edward,  duke  of  Yor^,  as« 
Slimed  the  name  and  dignity  of  king  in  1460,  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  number  of  his  dignified  adherents,  after  it 
had  been  first  conferred  by  a  mixed,  tumultuary  multitude. 

Richard  III.  assumed  the  same  dignities  in  this  place. 
Hkre  it  was  that  he  was  waited  on  by  his  creature  Buck«» 
iagham ;  and  here  the  hypocrite  seemed  reluctantly  to  re- 
ceive what  he  had  waded  through  the  blood  of  his  relative^ 
to  obtain.    The  scene  is  inimitably  painted  by  Shak£« 

SFERE. 

The  castle  was  substantially  repaired  by  Henry  VII.  who 
changed  it  from  a  fortress  to  a  palace.  He  often  resided 
here,  and  hence  made  se%'eral  of  his  solemn  processions ;  and 
in  1505,  lodged  Philip  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile,  whqwad 
driven  to  England  by  a  tempest. 

It  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Sydney,  chamberlain 
and  steward  to  Edward  VI.  And  in  this  place  the  gloomy, 
superstitious  Mary,  maintained  her  right  to  the  crown  of 
England ',  and  ben^  her  partizans  issued  to  proclaim  her 
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title.  The  castle  at  this  time  was  the  residence' and  pro* 
perty  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  particular 
favourite  of  that  sovereign. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  this  earl  the  honour  to  sup  with  him  ; 
after  which  she 'went  on  the  water  to  shew  hei*self  to  her 
subjects.  Her  barge  was  instantly  surrounded  by  boats; 
whilst  acclamations,  music,  fireworks,  and  every  testimony 
of  joy  was  exhibited  to  testify  to  their  sovereign  the  hap- 
piness her  subjects  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  mother  of  her 
people.  '^  Early  hours  were  then  the  fashion,  for,  though 
this  scene  was  exhibited  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  queen  re^ 
tired  to  her  palace  at  ten  o^ clock.*' 

The .  last  inhabitants  were  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
their  flimilies,  who  resided  in  it  till  ib  was  burnt  in  1666. 

Adjoining  Baynard's  Castle  was  a  tower,  built  by  king 
Edward  II.  which  his  son  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
gave  to  Williani  de  Ros,  of  Hamlake,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
his  heirs,  for  a  rose  yearly  to  b^  paid,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
services.  This  William,  baron  Ros  or  Roos,  of  Hamlake^ 
had  been  serviceable  to  the  government,  in  the  wars  of 
France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  a  negociator  of  peace  be* 
tween  the  several  powers.  This  tower  afterwards  was  called 
Legate's  Inn.  ' 

Anothek*   castle   of    consequence    was   the    TowEa   of 
MouNTFiQUET,    or  MoNTFiTCHET,    which   was    built   by 
William,   a  descendant  of  Gilbert  Mountfiquet.      Gilbert 
was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  kinsman  to  William  I.  whom  he 
stippUed  with  a  considerable  force  towards  his  invasion  of 
England,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  successful  battle 
against  king  Hiarold.     For  his  services  William  I.  granted 
him  very  considerable  possessions  in  this  country ;  all  which 
lie  left  to  his  son  Richard,  and  returned  to  Rome.    WiUiam 
deMountfiquet  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Gil. 
bert  Fitz-Richard,    earl  of  Clare,   and   left  issue,  Gilbert 
Mountfiquet,   whom  Henry  II.  constituted  forester  of   Es- 
sex ;  which  office  was  confirmed  to  his  son  Richard,  who 
attended  Richard  I.. into  Normandy,  and  was  appointed  by 
that  monarch  sheriff  ef  Essex  and  Herts,  in  which  office  lus 
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fiontinued  tiH  his  death.    His  son  Richnrd  was  one  of  the 
discontented  barons  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  of  the 
twenty-five  to  whom  the  government  of  the  realm  was  in- 
trusted, and  sailed,  in  company  with  baron  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  to  obtain  succours  from  France.    This  nobleman  • 
refused  to  return  to  his  loyalty  as  the  others  bad  done,  but 
continued  rebellious  during  John's  reign,    the  beginning 
of  the  next;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,   1  Hen.  IIL    He 
afterwards  made  his  peace  with  government ;  but  being  of 
a  turbulent  spirit,   he  appeared  at  a  tournament,  contrary 
to  the  king's  prohibition,  for  which  he  forfeited  his  lands ; 
bis  return  to  his  allegiance  procured  a  restoration  of  his 
possessions}  and  king  Henry,  in  the  twentry-first  year  of 
his  reign,  constituted  him  justice  of  the  king's  forests,  and 
ultimately  sheriff  of  Essex,  and  governor  of  Hertford  castle. 
He  died  without  issue  male,  and  the  lands  of  his  barony 
were  divided  among  his  three  sisters. 

In  consequence  of  his  disaffection,  king  John  demolished 
this  castle,  which,  on  his  return  to  duty,  was  again  re- 
paired; but  in  the  year  1276,  was  totally  destroyed  and  dis* 
posed  of  in  the  following  manner: 

•  **  Gregory  Rokesly,  lord  mayor,  and  the  barons  of  Lon- 
don, granted  and  gave  to  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Robert  Kilwarby,  two  lanes  or  ways,  lying  next  the  street 
of  Baynard's  Castle,  and  the  Tower  of  Moimtjiquet,  or 
Mountfichet  to  be  destroyed.  In  which  place,  the  said 
Robert  built  the  late  new  church  of  the  Black  Friars,  with 
the  rest  of  the  stones  that  were  left  of  the  said  tower.  For 
the  best  and  choice  stones  the  bishop  of  London  had  ob- 
tained of  king  William  the  Conqueror,  to  re-edify  the  up- 
per part  of  St.  Paul's  church,  which  was  then  (by  chance  of 
fire)  decayed*." 

^         ■  -  • 

^  Stow.  It  appears  by  the  a)K>Te  extract,  that  this  castle  must  have 
^een  in  a  state  of  delapidation  for  many  years  \  and  king  John  yented 
hit  rage  upon  the  remains  of  a  ruined  fortress,  and  evinced  more  m<^« 
lipe  than  he  accomplished  injury  to  this  portion  of  Montfichet's  in- 
Heritance*  •     • 
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A  tower  was  also  situated  on  the  river  Thames,  near  tW 
west  part  of  the  church  belongiug  to  the  Black  Frian* 
This  was  constructed  at  the  expence  of  the-  city,  bj  the  li« 
cence  and  command  of  Edward  I.  The  tower  was  so 
magnificent  and  spacious,  that  it  was  appointed  as  a  royal 
palace ;  and  the  above  monarch  gave  orders  concerning  it 
to  the  following  purport :  '^  Whereas  we  have  granted  you^ 
(the  mayor,  &c.)  for  aid  of  the  work  of  the  walls  of  our 
city,  and  the  closure  of  the  same,  divers  customs  of  ven* 
dible  things,  coming  to  the  said  city,  to  be  taken  for  a  cer* 
tain  time,  we  command  you,  that  you  cause  to  be  finished 
the  wall  of  the  said  city,  now  begun  near  the  mansion  of 
the  Friars  Preachers,  and  a  certain  good  and  comely  tower 
at  the  head  of  the  said  wall  within  the  water  of  Thames 
there.  Wherein  we  may  be  received  and  tarry  with  ho« 
Bour,  to  our  ease  and  satisfaction  of  our  comings  there,  out 
of  the  pence  taken,  and  to  be  taken  of  the  said  customs,  &c« 
Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  8th  day  of  July,  An.  4, 
A.  D.  1276.*' 

Edward  II.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  an  io»« 
position  towards  building  a  new  lower  on  the  wall  neat  the 
Friars  Preachers,  which  stood  till  it  was  taken  down,  by  the 
order  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  mayor  of  LondoQ,  in  the  year 
1502. 
There  was  antiently  a  hiTte  between  Biackfriars  and  the 
*  Thames,  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  called 
Castle  Lane*  In  this  lane  was  a  spacious  mansion,  ap* 
propriated  for  the  residence  of  the  prior  of  Okebomj  in  the 
county  of  Wilts ;  this  priory,  however,  being  suppressed 
as  alien,  by  Henry  V,  it  was  given  by  his  successor^ 
Henry  VI.  with  all  its  lands  and  appurtenances,  towards  tho 
waintenance  of  King*9  College^  Camhridge. 

A  large  brewhouse  joined  Puddle  Wharf,  or  Dock,  a 
water  gate  to  the  Thames,  **  which  was  so  called,'*  says 
$tow,  '<  from  the  watering  of  horses,  which  occasioned  fihh 
and  puddle  by  their  trampling.** 

Ascending  St.  Andrew^s  Hill,  we  arrive  at  the  parish 
church  of 

St. 
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THIS  church  is  a  rectory  of  rery  atitient  foiindaUon,  and 
was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Andrew,  near 
Baynard^s  Castle ;  but  that  caatle  being  afterwards  de- 
ctroyed,  and  the  king's  wardrobe  built  near  the  church,  ita 
name  was  changed  to  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe.  From  tb* 
above  circuntstance  it  may  be  presumed  of  equal  antiquity 
with  Baynard^s  Cas^,  and  that  it  might  hare  been  founded 
by  the  same  nobleman ;  for  the  patronage  of  it  descended 
to  the  family  of  the  Ftlz- Walters,  who  were  constables  of 
Baynard's  Castfe  after  the  attainder  of  its  founder.  From 
this  family,  aiter  having  passed  into  many  bands,  it  came  at 
length  to  the  crown,  and  the  kings  of  England  hare  been 
patrons  of  this  living  from  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  alternately  preseitts  with  the  patrons  »rf 
St.  Anne's  Blackfriars,  annexed  to  it. 

The  fAd  church  having  been  destroyed  by  the  toe  ^  Lon. 
don,  the  present  structure  was  erected  and  finished  in  1692,  at 
the  expence  of  7060^.  It  b  a  plain,  hut  neat  building  <tf 
brick  and  stone ;  the  body  well  enlightened  by  two  rows  of 
windows,  aod  supported  by  IwoIk  Tootan  piUict.  The 
3  loof 
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roof  is  divided  into  five  quadrangles,  Within  fsach  is  a  circle^ 
richly  ornanrehted  with  fret  work.  The  church  is  hand- 
■somely  pewed  and  wainscoted,  and  the  pillars  cased.  There 
are  very  good  galleries,  but  no  organ.  The  tower  is  also 
plain,  except  that  at  the  top  it  is  decorated  with  an  opeii 
balustrade. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  is  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  William  RoMAiNfc.  It  is  bne  of  the  excellent  per- 
formances of  Bacon.  The  pedestal  of  dark  veined  marble^ 
the  tablet  and  pyramid  white.  A  bust  of  the  deceased  id 
accompanied  by  a  spirited  alto  relievo^  representing  Re^ 
ligion  and  Faith^  pointing  with  a  telescope  to  the  Re- 
deemer, seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  shewing  his  wounds. 
One  of  the  females  bears  the  cross,  and  a  book,  on  which 
is  inscribed,  <*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  !*'  Other  emblems  are  a  sacrificed 
lamb,  the  chalice  aud  bread,  and  a  fountain  issui  fr  om 
rock.    The  tablet  is  thus  intoribed : 

In  a  vault  beneath  lies  the  mortal  part  of  the  Rev.  Willi Aif 
Roma  IN  Ey  A.  M.  thirty  years  rector  of  these  united  parishes,  and 
forty-six  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  Raised  up  of 
God  for  an  important  work  in  his  church  ;  a  scholar  of  extensive 
learning,  a  Christian  of  eminent  piety,  a  preacher  of  peculiar 
gift  and  animation,  consecrating  all  his  talents  to  the  investigation 
of  sacred  truth,  during  a  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century. 
He  lived,  conversed,  and  wrote  only  to  exalt  the  Saviour. 
Mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  he  ably  defended,  with  eloquence  and 
seal,  the  equal  perfections  of  the  Triune  Jehovah,  exhibited  in 
man's  redemption ;  the  Father's  everlasting  love  \  the  atonement^ 
righteousness,  and  complete  salvation  by  the  Son;  the  rege- 
nerating influence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit ;  with  the  operation  and 
enjoyment  of  a  purifying  faith.  When  displaying  these  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  simplicity  and  fervour  rarely 
united,  his  enlivened  countenance  expressed  ihe  joy  of  his  soul. 
God  owned  the  truth ;  and  multitudes  raised  from  guilt  and  ruin 
to  the  hope  of  endless  fclicity»  became  seals  to  his  ministry,  the 
blessings  and  ornaments  of  Society.  Having  manifested  the  pu« 
rity  of  his  principles  in  bb  life,  to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  July  26; 
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1795,  he  departed  in  the  triumph  of  faith,  and  entered  into  glory. 
Many  witnesses  of  these  facts,  unitinc:  ^^^^  ^^^  grateful  inhabitantt 
of  these  parishes,  erected  this  monument. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  Thomas  Merkes,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Carlisle^  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  and  the  only 
peer  who  execrated  the  deposition  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch  ^. 

William  Romaine,  M.  A. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  Chnrch  Entry,  Shoemaker  Row,  on  the  site 
formerly  occupied  by  the  priory  church  of 

THE  BLACK  FRIARS. 

THIS  order  of  friars  was  distinguished  by  four  dif- 
ferent jiames,  Dominicans,  Preaching  Friars,  Black  Friars, 
and  Jacobins.  The  iSrst  name  was  derived  from  Dominic, 
a  Spaniard  of  the  noble  family  of  Guzman,  who  died  in 
1221,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1233,  the* 
founder  of  the  order.  He  classed  it  into  the  three  divisions ; 
preaching  friars,  who  made  it  their  business  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  conversion  of  heretics;  nuns,. who  lived 
inclosed  in  monasteries ;  and  a  military  order,  established  by 
bim  against  the  Albigenses,  named  the  Militia  of  Jesus 
Christ  J  or  Brethren  of  St.  Dominic. 

•  They  were  called  Preaching  Friars  from  their  office ; 
which  title  was  first  bestowed  on  tiiem  by  pope  Innocent  III. 
and  confirmed  by  popes  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX. 

Their  name  Black  Friars  was  derived  from  their  habit,  a 
black  weed  or  garment  with  a  white  cassock,  over  which 
they  wore  a  hood  of  the  same  colour ;  bat  in  processions, 
and  on  public  occasions,  they  covered  these  with  a  black* 
cloak  and  hood. 

They  received  the  name  of  Jacobins^  in  France,  because 
their  first  convent  was  in  the  street  of  St.  James,  in  Paris. 

The  order  has  afibrded  to  the  church  of  Rome  several 
popes,  cardinals,  and  lesser  dignitaries;  and  that  cursed' 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition^  arose  among  and  still  continues  in 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  89. 
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tl^  erdcr.    In  tlie  year  U94»  tlMre  «of«  M  leM  thm  four 
ihoiiAiid  one  iwiylred  mni  fbrly*tiifw  DoaunicMi  cMvents. 

Their  first  appearaiiee  in  finghnd  iras  aboat  the  jear 
ItSl,  when  tvdhre^  wMi  tbeir  prior  Gilbert  de.  Fmiuneto, 
in  oompasjr  of  FaMP  de  la  Rodie,  bichop  of  Winchestert 
eano  to  OraiMlMfyi  wbfvo^  presenting  theoifielves  brforo 
archbishop  Steven,  he  commanded  the  prjor  to  preach]  and 
Iras  so  well  pleased  with  his  diseourse,  that  he  respeeted 
ibo  o«der>  «nd  promoted  their  imerast.  They  very  soon 
vuvle  the'w  w'cty  to  Loudon,  and  had  their  Gofst  eslabliahmenl 
in  Oldbourne,  wherc»  in  1350»  the  friars  of  iha  order  of 
Preachers  throughout  Christendom,  and  from  Jerusalem,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred,  assembled  in  convocation,  at 
Whitsontide ;  hat ifig  noeat  and  drink  found  them  in  atms^ 
beeautie  tbay  bad  no  estate  of  ttieir  own.  Oa  the  first  day 
Henry  HI.  was  their  guest|  and  found  them  in  provision ; 
the  next  day  the  qneen  did  the  saaio ;  and  afifceirwards  tho 
bishop  of  London^  the  abbots  of  Westnunstcr,  St.  Albau's^. 
Waklioiii<,  and  others  in  tuvn« 

This  old  bouse  was  given  by  Edward  L  t9  Henry  Lacj^ 
oarl  of  Lincotn,  and  from  hint  was  called  Liocoin^s  Inn. 

The  Black  Friavs  increasiag  in  augoabera  and  power,  ob»» 
tained,  as  we  have  before  mentiooed^  a  grant  of  the  site  oa^ 
which  they  built  a  stately  priory  near  tho  Thames.  To  tins 
new  priory  Edward  L  and  hia  queen  weco  great  benefac* 
tors;  bnt  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  the  king  obtained  a 
grant  ftom  tba  bishop^  dean,  and  chapter  of  London,  for 
kave  to  evect  a  church  and  olhea  buildings  within  their 
precincts. 

ThopAoey  ohnrdi^  whan,  butlt^  was  a  spgwioua  and  richly^ 
OKBaoianliod  fabric,  inwliiishy  afterwards^  many  parliamenta 
and  other  great  assemblies  were  held.  In  1440,  Henry  VL 
mouwoced:  tb^  porUanxeot  nt  Westminster,,  adgoumed  it  to 
Blaftkfriara,  aodtitenae  to  LaioestAr. 

lai the  year  iS&Zk  ^  ^v^  nppropciatod  to  bo  a  lodgii^  for 
iImi  mvpoEor  Chnrles  V. 

.  ▲  pariiMS^nt  waa  begun  at  Blackfriao^  on  Ae  llith  o£ 
Apfil  i524j  when  a  subsidy  of  8QO|OQ0/.  was  demanded  to 
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1^  raked  on  goods  and  landt»  at  four  sfaiQings  in  the  pontxl ; 
bat  which  was  lofrarvd  aad  grasted  to  the  amoant  of  two 
abilliiigs  in  the  pound  upon  the  goods  Mid  lands  of  those 
who  were  worth  20l.  or  might  dispend  fM*  in  the  jrear^  and 
ao  increased  according  to  the  value  of  the  estates^  to  te 
^id  in  two  yean.  This  parliamenl  was  aiQoaniod  to  Weskb 
minster,  ambng  the  Mack  niotiks,  and  ended  in  the  kklg% 
palace,  on  the  I4tfa  day  of  August,  at  nine  o*clodc  at  night ; 
it  was  on  account  of  these  various  circumstances  called  Ttia 
Black  Parliament. 

Here  also  was  held  the  parliament  in  the  year  1529)  in 
"which  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeius,  commenced  their 
judicial  scrutiny  respecting  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
his  queen  Catiiarine  of  Arragou.  Stow^s  account  of  this 
asseosbly  and  its  proc^»  as  extracted  irom  HalPs  Chronidoy 
is  very  curious. 

It  seems  that  to  obtMn  the  favourable  opinion  of  cardinal 
Campeius;  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Ganipeggio^ 
Henry  had  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Bath.  The 
Chronicle  then  goes  on : 

'*  The  good  will  of  the  same  csrdinati  obtained  to  travell  into 
England,  the  pope  granted  to  their  suit,  and  Che  cardinall  arrived. 

"  Now  after  delibeiation  and  consultation  iti  the  ofdering  and 
u<iBg  of  the  king's  matters,  and.  his  commissiony  and  the  articles 
of  his  amba^saj(e  seen  and  read,  and  digested,  it  was  determined, 
that  the  king  and  queen  his  wife  should  be  lodged  at  Bridewell. 
And  then  ia  tlie  Black  Friars  a  certain  place  was  there  lippoint&d 
most  convenient  for  the  king  and  queen's  repair  (o  the  <x)uft,ther6 
to  be  iiept  for  the  disputation  and  determination  of  (he  case» 
whereat  these  two  legates  sate  as  judges  b^fot-e  whoiff  the  king  and 
queen  were  aicited  and  summoned  to  appear:  whidh  Was  a  strange 
sight,  and  the  newest  devise  that  ever  was  read  or  heard  of  be* 
fore  in  any  region,  story,  or  chronicle,  a  king  and  a  queen  to  be 
constrained  by  process  compcllator^r  to  appear  in  any  court  as 
common  persons  within  their  own  realm  and  dominion,  (o  abide 
the  judgements  and  decrees  of  their  own  subje^rts,  being  the  r6jal 
diadem  and  prerogative  thereof.     Ye  shall  understand,  as  I  hav6 
said  before,  that  there  was  a  court  erected  iA  the  Black  Pfiars  in, 
London,  whereat  sate  these  two  cardinals  for  judges  in  (be  saftie, 
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in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  Now  T  will  set 
'yon  out  the  manner  and  order  of  the  same  court :  First,  there  wai 
a  court  platted  in  tables  and  <benches  in  manner  of 'a  consistory^ 
one  seat  raised  higher  for  the  judges  to  sit  on  than  the  other  were. 
•Then  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  said  judges  aloft  above  them 
three  degrees  high,  was  a  cloth  of  estate  hanged,  with  a  chair 
royal  under  the  same,  wherein  sate  the  king,  and  besides  him^ 
9ome  distance  from  him  sate  the  queen ;  and  under  the  judges  sate 
the  scribes  and  other  necessary  officers  for  the  execution  of  the 
process,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  such  a  court. 

*'  The  chief  scribe  was  doctor  Stevens,  after  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  and  the  apparitor*  who  was  caller  of  the  court,  was  one 
Cooke  {most  commonly  called  Cooke  of  Winchester).  Then  be- 
fore the  king  and  the  judges  witliin  the  court  sate  the  archbishop  ^ 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Worhani,  and  all  the  other  bishops.  Then 
stood  at  both  ends  within,  the  counceliors  learned  in  the  laws  at 
well  the  king's  as  the  queen's. 

.•  '"  The  doctors  of  law  for  the  king,  were  Dr.  Simpson,  that  Was 
after  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  Bell,  that  was  after  bishop  of 
Worcestt'r,  with  divers  otliers^  and  proctors  in  the  same  law  oa 
the  same  side  were.  Dr.  Peter,  Dr.  Tregonel,  and  others. 

"  On  the  other  «ide  for  the  queen  were  Dr.  Fisheri  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Dr.  Standishi  and  Dr.  Ridley,  a  very  small  man  of 
stature,  but  surely  a  great  and  excellent  clerk  in  divinity.  Thus 
was  the  court  furnished. 

"  The  judges  commanded  the  crier  to  proclaim  silence  whilst 
their  commission  was  read,  both  to  the  court,  and  the  people  as- 
sembled. That  done,  the  scribes  commanded  the  crier  to  call  the 
king  by  the  name  of  "  king  Henry  of  England,  come  into 
court,**  &c.  With  that  the  king  answered  and  said,  '•  Here.**" 
Then  called  he  the  queen,  by  the  name  of  *'  Katherine  queen  of 
England,  come  into  court,"  &c.  Who  made  nb  answer,  but  rose 
incontinent  out  of  her  chair,  and,  because  she  could  not  come  to 
the  king  directly,  for  the  distance  secured  between  them,  she 
went  about  by  the  court,  and  came  to  the  king,  kneeling  down  at 
his  feet  in  the  sight  of  all  the  court  and  people,  to  whom  she  said 
in  effect  these  words,  as  followeth :  *  Sir,'  (quoth  she)  I  desire  you 
to  do  me  justice  and  right,  and  take  some  pity  upon  me,  for  I  am 
a  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger,  born  out  of  your  dominion,  having 
here  so  indiflferent  counsel,  and  less  assurance  of  friendship  :  alas. 
Sir,  what  have  I  offended  youj  or  what  occasion  of  displeasure  have 
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I  itfiewed  you,  Intending  thas  to  put  me  from  you  after  this  sort? 
I  take  God  to  my  judge,  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  an  humfote 
*  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  never  con- 
traried  or  gain^ayd  any  thing  thereof,  and  being  always  contented 
with  all  things  wherein  you  had  any  delight  or  daliance,  whether 
little  or  much»  without  grudge  or  countenance  of  discontentatioo 
or  displeasure :  I  loved  for  yoUr  sake  all  them  whom  you  loved* 
whether  I  had  cause  or  no  cause,  whether  they  were  my  friendi 
or  enemies.  I  have  been  your  wife  these  twenty  years  or  mo,  and 
you  have  had  by  mc  divert  children,  and  when  ye  had  me  at  the 
first,  I  take  God  to  be  ray  judge,  that  I  was  a  very  maid,  and 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If  thero 
be  any  just  cause  that  you  can  alledge  against  me,  either  of  dis- 
honesty, or  matter  lawful  to  put  me  from  you,  I  am  content  to 
depart  to  my  shame  and  rebuke :  and  if  there  be  none,  then  I 
pray  you  to  let  me  have  justice  at  your  hand,  The  king  your 
father  was  in  his  lime  of  such  an  excellent  wit,  that  he  was  ac« 
counted  among  all  men  for  wisdom  to  be  a  second  Solomon,  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  my  father,  Ferdinando,  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  wisest  princes  that  reigned  in  Spain  many  years  before :  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  but  that  t4iey  had  gathered  as  wise 
counsellors  unto  them  of  every  realm,  as  to  their  wisdoms  they 
thought  meet,  and  as  to  me  seemeth,  there  were  in  those  days  at 
wise  and  well  learned  in  both  the  realms,  as  be  now  at  this  day, 
who  thought  4he  marriage  between  you  and  me  good  and  lawful  s 
therefore  itis  a  wonder  to  me  to  hear,  what  new  inventions  ace 
now  invented  against  me  that  never  intended  but  honesty :  and 
now  to  cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  and  judgement  of  this 
court,  ye  should  (as  seemeth  me)  do  me  much  wrong ;  for  ye  may 
condemn  me  for  lack  of  answeri  having  no  counsel  but  such  as  ye 
have  assigned  me :  ye  must  consider  that  they  cannot  but  be  indiC 
ferent  on  my  part,  when  they  be  your  own  subjects,  and  such  as 
ye  have  taken  and  chosen  out  of  your  own  council,  whereunto 
they  be  privy,  and  dare  not  disclose  your  will  and  intent.  There- 
fore I  humbly  desire  you  in  the  way  of  charity  to  spare  me,  until 
I  may  know  what  counsel  and  advice  my  friends  in  Spain  will 
advertize  me  to  take«  and  if  you  will  not,  then  your  pleasure  be 
fulfilled.' 

"  With  that  she  rose  up,  making  a  low  curtesy  to  the  king,  and 
departed  from  thence,  supposing  that  she  would  have  resorted 
again  to  her  former  place.    But  she  took  her  way-  straight  out  o 
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the  court,  l^anuig'upoii  the  arm  of  oae  of  her  serTaats,'  wbown 
lier  receif er-general,  called  Master  Oriffiib.  Tbe  king  bcisgad- 
vertiised  that  she  was  ready  to  go  out  of  the  houses  where  the 
court  was  kept,  commanded  tbe  crier  lo  call  her  again,  who 
called  her  by  these  words  <  KaUieriDey  queen  of  England,'  &c* 
With  that,  quoth  Master  Griffith,  '  Madam,  ye  be  called  again/ 
'  On^  on/  quoUi  she,  *  it  maketh  ix>.matter»  it  is  no  indifferent 
court  for  me,  therefore  I  will  not  tarry;  go  on  your  virays/  And 
thus  she  departed  without  any  further  answer  at  that  time  or  any 
other,  and  never  would  i^pear  after  in  any  court/'  * 

*  A  very  singular  circumstance  occurred  on  this  occasion,  worth  re? 
Jsting.    After  the  qiieen  had  departed,  Henry  did  her  the  justice  to  de« 
dare  that  she  had  been  a  faithful  wife,  and  passed  several  high  enco- 
miums on  her  good  qualities,  and  that  it  was  only  a  motion  of  consci- 
ence that  had  urged  this  procedure ;  that  he  had  consulted  his  ghostly 
confessors,  Sec.  who  being  in  doubt,  they  referred  him  from  one  to  the 
other ;  ■*  Whereupon,''  says  he,  ^  I  nored  you,  my  lord  of  Canter* 
bury,  first  to  have  your  licence,  ia  as  mnoh  as  you  were  metrapolita0» 
to  put  the  matter  in  question ;  and  so  I  did  of  all  you  my  lords,  to 
which  you  granted  under  your  seals,  and  that  I  have  here  to  be  shewed*'* 
**  That  is  true,  if  it  pleaie  your  grace,"  answered  the  archbishop  : 
**  I  doubt  not  but  my  brethren  here  present  will  acknowledge  the 
same/*    *^  No,  Sir,  not  so,  under  your  correction,"  said  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  (Fisher)   "for  you  have  not  mine."      "  Nof    ah  J"  ex- 
claimed Henry,  <*  look  here,  is  not  this  your  hand  and  seal  V  and 
shewed  him  the  instrument  with  seats.    ''  No,  forsooth,"  returned  the 
bishop.    Henry  turning  to  the  archbishop,  asked,  '*  How  say  yon  to 
^that  ?'^  '*  Sir,  it  is  his  hand  and  seal,"  rejoined  the  archbishop.    **  Ne^ 
my  lord,"  answered  Fisher,  **  indeed  you  were  in  hand  with  me  la 
have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  as  other  of  my  lords  have  done  ;  but  thta 
i  said  again  to  you,  that  I  never  would  consent  to  any  such  acty  ior  it 
was  very  much  against  my  conscience,  and  therefore  my  hand  aad  seal 
shoold  never  be  set  to  any  such  instrument,  God  willing,  with  much 
more  mauer  touching  the  same  communication  between  us.    **  You  say 
truth,"  answered  the  archbishop,  *'  such  words  you  had  unto  me,  but 
you  were  fully  resolved  at  last,  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name,  and 
put  your  seals  myself,  and  you  would  allow  the  same."    **  All  which, ^ 
concluded  Rochester,  **  under  your  correaion,  my  lord,  //  anr  true*'** 
**  Well,  w«n,"  said  the  king,  **  it  maketh  no  great  matter,  we  wiH  not 
stand  with  you  in  argument,  you  are  but  one  man."    And  then  the 
king  rose  up,  and  the  court  was  adjourned  natil  aaotlMT  day.    l^r 
hishop  Pisber  was  not  so  furtunate,  oa^  accowit  of  hit  otmdentiom  pfO« 
caedsag,  a*  his  sovereign ;  for  Henry  a  few  years  aftas  depdnred  him  of 
kia  head,  we  may  suppose,  fir  C9nKtenct  sakii 
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The  Black  Fmrs  monastery  was  equally  nnfortiimtte  for 
cardinal  Wolsey,  as  it  had  been  for  the  opprened  and  in- 
nocent qneen.  In  the  month  of  October,  daring  the. same 
jtMi,  cflmmenced  here  the  parKament  which  condemned 
him  in  a  premunire. 

AnA  as  t]K>ugh  the  spot  had  been  doomed  to  misfortune, 
Henry  dissolved  the  monastery  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hit 
reign,  when  its  revenues  were  valued  at  104/.  \5s,  5d. 

Edward  VL  io  the. fourth  year  of  bis  reign,  granted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  knight,  the  wbde  house,  site  off 
cwouit,  compass,  and  precinct,  of  the  yearly  value  of  19/. ; 
«b«ttke  hall,  and  the  site  of  die  prior's  lodgings,  within  the 
precinct,  had  lieen  sold  ia  the  first  3^ar  of  this  reign  to  Sir 
Francis  Brian,  at  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings. 

On  account,  of  its  spaciousness  and  conveniences,  it  was 
inhabited  by  ooUemen  and  persons  of  qoalky  tixthe  time  of 
queen  Elizaiieth,  as  w91  be  further  noticed* 

This,  like  other  religious  houses,  claimed  priviiege  of 
sanctuary,  but  the  nuisances  occasioned  to  the  pesiceable  io»* 
habitants  on  thai  account  becoming  notorious,  governaKnt 
interfered ;  and  depriving  them  of  felonious  privileges,,  ps^ 
cured  those  that  were  move  beneficial,  by  incorporating  tim 
^strict  within  the  city  of  London ;  anil  it  now  forms  part  et 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within. 

St.  ANNE,  BLACKFRIARS- 

ON  the  dissolution  by  BenvyVIH.  the  grand  church  of 
the  priory,  an4  other  buildings,  were  demolished.  Tho 
parishioners  being  thus  deprived  of  a  place  of  worship,  mada 
great  complaint  of  it  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  and  tho 
above  Sir  Thomas  being  obliged  to  find  a  church  for  the  inha* 
bifants,  he  allowed*  them  a  lodg»ing  chamber  for  a  place  of 
worshfp,  which  frff  down  in^  the  year  1597.  After  this  the 
parishioners  purchased  an  additional  piece  of  ground  to  en- 
large their  church,  which  they  rebuilt  by  sub^criptioti. 
This  church  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Anne  ou 
the  11th  of  December  1595,  and  it  was  ordained  thenceforth 
to  be  called  ^*  the  obureh  oc  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  within  thus 
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precinct  of  Blackfriars."    This  precinct  increased  so  mtfch 
with  inhabitants,  that,  in  the  year  1613,  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  their  church,  which  they  effected  by  pur- 
chasing a  large  piece  of  ground  of  Sir  George  Moore,  oat  - 
the  south  side. 

This  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London, 
^nd  not  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  annexed  to  St.  Andrevr 
Wardrobe  ;  and  the  spot  of  ground  on  ^hich  St.  Anne's  stood 
is  DOW  used  as  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  pre- 
cinct of  Blackfriars. 

.In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  after  this  place  had  become  the  re* 
sidence  of  persons  of  fashion, thequeen  hotioured  lord  Herbert,  > 
son  of  William,  earl  of  Worcester,  with  her  presence  in 
16CX),  on  occasion  of  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John,  lord  Russei,  son  of  Francis,  carl  of  Bed- 
ford. Her"  majesty  was  met  at  the  waterside  by  the  bride, 
9Dd  carried  to  her  house  in  a  Utter  by  bix  knights^;  she 
dined  there,  and  supped  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with 
lord  Cobham ;  when  there  was  *^  a  memorable  maske  of 
eight  ladies,  and  a  straunge  dawnce  new  invented.  Their 
^tire  is  this:  each  hath  a  skirt  of  cloth  of  silver,  a  rich 
wastcoat  wrought  with  siikes,  and  gold  and  silver;  a 
uantell  of  carnacion  taffete,  cast  under  the  arme;  and 
there  haire  loose  about  there  shoulders,  curiously  knotted 
and  interlaced.  Mrs.  Fitton  leade ;  these  eight  ladys  maskers 
choose  ei^ht  ladies  more  to  dawnce  the  meafures.  Mrs. 
Fitton  went  to  the  queen,  and  woed  her  dawnce:  her  ma* 
jesty  (the  love  of  Essex  rankling  in  her  breast)  asked  what 
^e  was?  AJfectiony'vbe  said:  Affection!  said  the  queen, 
Affection  is  false.  Yet  her  majesty  rose  up  and  dawnced."  * 

Pennant  reniatks  on  this  occasion,  that  '*  at  this  time  tlie 
queen  was  sixty  j'*  surely,  asMr.Walpole  observed,  it  was 
at  that  period  as  natural  for  her  to  be  in  love !  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  in  her  paffage  from  the  bride's  to  lord  Cob- 
llamas,  she  went  through  the  bouse  of  Dr.  Puddin,  and  was 
presented  by  the  doctor  with  a  fan.  We  often  see  her  high- 
Be^  drawn  with  a  feather  fan.*' 

*  Sydney's  Papen,  ii.  1203. 
2  During 
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t>uiring  the  residence  of  count  De  Tiltier,  ambassftdov 
from  France,  at  the  Blackfriars,  the  dreadful  accident 
named  from  the  circumstance,  the  Fatal  FesperSy  happened 
here.  A  celebrated  Jesuit  preacher,  father  Drurj,  gave  a 
sermon  to  a  large  congregation  of  English  subjects,  in  a 
spacious  room  thre^  stories  high.  In  the  itiidst  of  the  dis- 
course a  rafter  gave?  way,  the  room  fell,  and  ninety-four 
persons,  besides  the  preacher,  perished.  The  uncharitabid 
disposition  of  the  times  was  scandalously  exercised  on  this 
occasion.'*  "  The  Protestants  considered  the  accident  as  a 
judgement  on  the  Catholics,  for  their  idolatry:  the  Ca^ 
tholics  attributed  it  to  a  plot  of  the  Protestants,  to  bring  de- 
struction on  their  dissenting  brethren.''* 

This  precinct  is  rendered  famous  also  for  the  residence 
of' Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  the  admirable  painter,  who 
died  here,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  Sir  Sa- 
muel Luke,  the  model  of  Butler's  Hudibras;  Sir  Sy- 
MON0S  D'EwEs,  an  eminent  collector  of  history  and  state 
papers;  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  the 
famous  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  the  excellent  divine.  Dr.  Wil* 
LiAM  Gouge  ;  and  Isaac  Oliver,  the  unrivalled  miniature 
painter,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Here  was  also  a  Play-house  ;  but  as  we  have  already 
made  mention  of  the  nature  of  these  anticnt  places  of 
amusement,  in  our  seventh  tour,  in  Golden  Lane,  and  have 
in  reserve,  some  remarks  on  the  Globe  Theatre,  we  shall  dis-^ 
miss  our  survey  of  Blackfriars,  by  adding  that  in  Printing 
House  Square  was  formerly  His  Majesty's  Printing 
Office,  whilst  the  patent  was  held  by  the  respectable  fa^ 
mily  of  Baskett. 

It  was  here,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dreadful  omission  in  the  seventh  command- 
tnent,  of,  "  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery,"  that  archbishop 
Laud  levied  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Stationers'  Company,  to 
whom  the  printing  of  the  sacred  book  had  been  committed 
by  patent.    Upon  this  occasion  the  Spectator  wittily  re- 

*  Peimaiit. 
Vol.  ni.    No,  70.  3  Q  roai^k^. 
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inarks,  ^*  that  he  fears  that  many  yming  profiigntes,  of 
both  sexes,  are  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition ,  and  ob<s 
serve  the  commandment  according  to  that  faulty  reading.** 
In  Water  Lane  is  situated 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

This  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  plain  front  to  the 
street ;  a  gate  leads  to  an  open  court,  which  is  paved  with 
flat  stones ;  at  the  upper  end  is  an  ascent  by  a  grand  flight 
of  stairs  into  the  Hall  Room^  built  with  brick  and  stone, 
and  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  .  The  ceiU 
ing  of  the  Court  Room  and  Hall  are  elegantly  ornamented 
with  fret-work;  and  the  wall  is  wainscoted  fourteen  feet 
high. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a  bust  of  Gideon  D£ 
Lauke,  apothecary  to  James  I.  a  French  refugee,  and  the 
cause  of  the  incorporation  of  this  company.  Robert 
GowER,  Esq.  master,  1726.  Sir  Benjamin  Rawlings^ 
sheriff,  1737.  Peter  Guelsthorp,  Esq.  master,  1701. 
Henry  Smith,  Esq.  master,  1727.  William  Prowtino, 
master,  1773.  Gideon  De  Laune,  Esq.  George  Pilis 
M.  D.  Sir  John  Clarke,  master,  1694.  Mr.  John  Lo. 
RIMER,  1654.  JosiAH  HiGDEN,  master,  1763.  John  Al. 
XEN,  Esq.    Cornelius  Dutch,  Esq. 

There  is  a  handsome  Corinthian  screen  at  the  south  side,  on 
which  hang  portraits  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  William  III. 
and  Mary  II.  There  is  also  belonging  to  this  company  a 
representation  of  the  landing  of  William  IIL 

The  gallery  was  formerly  proposed  for  a  library ;  but  has 
never  been  furnished  to  answer  that  good  intention.  The 
apartments  for  the  officers  and  servants  are  well  accommo- 
dated. Beneath  are  two  large  laboratories ;  one  chemical, 
and  the  other  for  Galenical  preparations ;  where  vast  quan« 
titles  of  the  best  medicines  are  prepared,  after  the  drugs 
have  been  exposed  a  considerable  time  for  the  inspection  of 
such  of  the  faculty  of  physic  as  chuse  to  view  them,  for  the 
use  of  apothecaries  and  others ;  and  particularly  for  the 
surgeons  of  the  royal  navy,  who  make  up  their  chests  here. 

THIS 
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THIS  COMPANY  was  incorporated  at  first  with  the 
Grocers  in  the  year  1606:  but  such  a  connection  not  an- 
nwering  the  purposes  of  their  incorporation,  they  were  se- 
parated by  another  charter,  granted  by  king  James  I.  in  the 
the  year  1617,  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  '^  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries^  of  the  City  of  London."  And  by  this  charter 
they  are  exempt  from  parish  and  ward  offices. 

It  is  a  hvery  company,  and  is  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  particular  notice  till  we  arrive  in 
Ludgate  Street,  where,  in  Holliday  Yard,  Creed  Laney 
was  discovered  several  Roman  antiquities,  which  have  been 
noticed  fn  our  first  volume. 

St  .  Pa  u  l's  Ch  urch  Yard,  south  side.  At  the  entrance  from 
Ludgate  Street,  is  a  narrow  entry,  leading  to  St.  Paul's 
College,  where  are  lodgings  for  such  of  the  minor  canons, 
as  chuse  to  reside.  Further  on  is  Dean's  Yard,  in  which  is 
a  large,  handsome  building,  originally  built  by  Sir  Joseph 
Sheldon,  but  since  and  at  present  appropriated  as  the  town 
residence  of  the  Dean  op  St.  Paul's. 

In  Carter  Lane  is  Wardrobe  Court,  so  called  on  ac- 
count  of  its  being  the  antient  wardrobe  of  the  monarchs  of 
England.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  knight  of  the  Garter,  son  of 
Guido  earl  of  Warwick,  originally  built  the  mansion,  which 
was  afterwards  sold  to  Edward  III.  and  converted  to  the 
King's  \Yardrobe. 

In  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  4780,  is  a  curious  account  of 
the  wardrobe  of  Edward  IV.  Some  of  the  items  are  well 
worth  inserting : 

Feather  beds  and  boltsters  for  ''  our  sovemgn  lord  the 
king,"  were  purchased  for  16^.  8^. 

Hose  of  divers  colours,  \%s.  W.  per  pain 
Shoes  of  Spanish  leather,  double  soled,  and  not  lined, 
16r/.  p^*pair;   sloppes,  lined  with  blue  velvet,  of  green, 

*  At  this  time  there  were  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fonr  apo* 
t^ecaries'  shops  within  the  city  and  suburbs. 

3  Q  2  blue, 
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blue,  or  black  leather,  I8i/.j»^pair;  black  leather  hoott^ 
6s.  Sd. ;  coloured  Spanish,  Ss. ;  long  spurs,  partly  gilt,  6s. ; 
bats,  1  J.  each. 

The  price  of  taylors  and  skinners  iras  6d.  per  day. 

The  price  for  washing  sheets  was  2d.  each  pair. 

Rushes  were  appointed  to  cover  the  floor  whenever  the 
king  resided  here. 

And  candles  for  his  use  were  charged  at  id.  p^r  lb. 

At  the  end  of  Great  Carter  Lane  is  Paul's  Chain,  by 
which,  returning  to  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard,  we  arrive  at  the 
west  end  of  Watling  Street,  where  formerly  stood  a  stately 
gate,  built  by  Nicholas  Farendon,  in  1361 ,  as  a  portal  to 
St.  Paul's  Church  Yard. 

St.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

An  eminent  writer  has  observed,  that  '^  the  mind  in  ig« 
norance  is  like  a  sleeping  giant ;  it  has  immense  capacities 
without  the  power  of  using  them.  By  listening  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Socrates,  men  grew  heroes,  philosophers,  and  le« 
gislators ;  for  he  of  all  mankind  seemed  to  have  discovered 
the  short  and  lightsome  path  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.'* 
The  improvement  of  the  human  capacity  is  an  object^ 
which  once  attained  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  pro- 
jector, and  posterity  gratefully  acknowledges  infinite  obli« 
gation. 

Dr.  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  excellent  sod 
of  an  amiable  and  patriotic  father.  Sir  Henry  Colct,  twice 
lord  mayor,  having  by  a  life  of  unsullied  reputation  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  of  mankind,  conceived 
the  benevolent  design  of  perpetuating  his  name  by  a  foun* 
dation,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  rational,  and  the  most 
noble.  London  was  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  it  was  the 
place  in  which  his  family  had  been  raised  to  wealth  and  ho- 
nour ;  he  bore  a  new  and  a  nearer  relation  to  it  as  dean  of 
its  cathedral  church ;  the  city  be  esteemed  was  deficient  in 
public  schools;  and  conceiving  that  the  sons  of  his  fellow 
citizens  were  naturally  more  capable  of  learning  than  those 
of  rustical  birth  and  breeding,  he  wisely  considered  a  most 

effectual 
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oflfeftual  oiethod  to  obviate  every  difficolty  ifhtcb  prasetited 
itself;  and  by  tbe  benefit  of  St.  Paul's  ScHoot,  the  youth 
of  London  were  polished  and  improved;  whilst  the  whole 
kingdom  enjoyed  the  good  eflects  of  a  daily  progress  of  cla§. 
ileal  knowledge  and  scholastic  disquisition. 

Dean  Colet's  own  account  of  his  foundation,  as  de« 
livered  to  Mr.  William  Lilye  on  the  18th  of  Jgne,  1518,  is 
as  follows : 

''  John  Colet,  son  of  Henry  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's^  desiring 
nothing  more  than  education^  and  bringing  up  children  in  gcM>d 
manners  and  literatorey  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  15)2,  built  a 
school  [not  fully  finished  till  that  year]  at  the  east  end  of  St  Patfl's 
ohorch,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  boys,  to  be  taught  free  in 
the  same. 

''  And  ordained  there  a  master,  a  sur-master«  and  a  chaplainv* 
with  sufficient  and  perpetual  stipend^  ever  to  endure ;  and  set  pa- 
trons, defenders,  governors  and  rulers  of  the  same  school,  the  most, 
honest  and  fiuthfiil  fellowship  of  the  Mercers  of  London.  s 

"  And,  for  because  nothing  can  continue  long  and  v  endure  m 
good  order  without  laws  and  statutes,  I,  Ihe  said  J«hn  Colel ,  have 
expressed  my  mind,  what  I  would  should  be  duly  and  diligently 
observed  and  kept  of  the  said  master^  sur.master  and  chaplain^ 
and  of  the  Mercers,  goirernors  of  the  school :  that  in  this  book* 
may  appear  to  what  intent  I  founded  this  school/' 

The  dean  fixed  the  duty,  salary,  and  expectations  of  the' 
various  masters  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  wardens  and 
assistants  of  the  Mercer^  Company ;  and  that  they  were  not 
to  neglect  the  occupations  of  the  school,  they  were  to  hdid^ 
no  benefice,  office,  or  other  occupation. 

Then  follow  his  ordinances : 

"  That  he  founded  ihe  school  in  tbe  honour  of  Christ  Jesu- §9' 
puiHUa,  and  of  his  blessed  mother  Mary.  ' 

"  Children  of  all  naticms  and  countries  indiierently  to  be 
taught,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fif^y*three.  The  master 
to  admit  these  children  as  they  be  offered ;  but  first  to  see  that  they ' 
can  say  the  catechism,  and  also  read  and  write  competently;  and' 
to  pay  4^.  for  writing  their  name:  which  money  tbe  poor  scholar^ 
that  swept  the  school  was  to  have.  Thrice  a  day,  viz.  morniBg,> 
noon,  and  eveping>  prostrate  to  say  the  prayers  contain^  in  mi 

table 
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table  in  the  teho<d.  No  tallow  ca^dles^  but  only  wa!k  to  be  lisedg, 
no  meat,  drink,  or  bottles,  to  be  brought;  nor  no  breakfasts  nor 
drinkings  in  the  time  of  learning.  That  the  scholars  use  no  cock- 
fighting,  nor  riding  about  of  victory,  nor  disputing  at  St.  Bartho* 
lomew's ;  which  are  but  foolish  babbling,  and  loss  of  time.  That 
they  have  no  remedies  [i,  e.  that  is  play-days  begged]  except  the 
king,  an  archbishop,  or  a  bishop,  present  in  his  own  person,  de« 
sired  it.  The  children  every  Childermas-day  to  go  to  PaaPs 
church,  and  hear  the  child  bishop  sermon,  and  after  to  b«  at  the' 
high  mass,  and  each  offer  a  penny  to  the  child  bishop ;  and  with 
them  the  masters  and  surveyors  of  the  school.  In  general  proces* 
sions,  when  warned,  they  shall  go  two  and  two  together  soberly  ;. 
and  not  sing  out,  but  say  devoutly  seven  psalms  with  the  litany. 
That  if  any  child  admitted  here,  go  to  any  other  school  to  learn* 
there,  sach  child  for  no  man's  suit  be  again  received  into  the. 
school. 

*'  To  be  taught  always  in  good  literature  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  good  authorSf  such  as  have  the  vjtry  Roman  eloquence  joined 
with  wisdom ;  especially  Christian  authors,  that  wrote  their  wis^ 
dom  with  clean  and  chaste  Lalin,  eitht^r  in  verse  or  prose« 

**  The  honourable  company  of  Mercers  of  London  to  have  all 
the  charge,  and  care,  and  rule  of  the  school.    They  to  chuse 
every  year  of  their  company,  two  honest,  substantial  men  to  be  - 
the  surveyors  of  the  school,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  feK 
lowship,  should  take  all  the  care  and  business  of  the  school  for 
that  year ;  to  pay  the  masters  and  chaplains  their  quarterly  wages; 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  (heir  liveries  in  cloth.     And  once, 
in  the  year  to  give  up  their  accounts  to  the  master,  wardens,  and 
assistants.    Then  a  little  dinner  to  be  made ;  and  to  call  to  ac- 
count the  receiving  of  all  the  estate  of  the  school :  and  the  master 
warden  to  receive  a  noble,  the  two  other  wardens  five  shillings;' 
the  surveyors  two  shillings ;  and  for  their  riding  to  visit  the  lands 
eleven  sliil!ings ;  the  clerk  of  the  mercery  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  with  some  other  gifts*     That  which  was  spared  that  day  in 
rewards  and  charges  to  be  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  school. 
What  remained  to  be  given  to  the  fellowship  of  the  mercery,  to 
the  maintaining  and  repairing  all  belonging  to  the  school  from 
time  to  time.    The  surplusage,  above  repairs  and  casualties,  to 
be  put  into  a  coffer  of  iron,  given  by  Colet,  standing  in  their  hall. 
And  there,  from  year  to  year,  to  remain  apart  by  itself,  that  it 
Slight  appear  how  the  school  of  itself  maintained  itself.    And  at. 
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length,  over  and  above  the  whole  livelihood,  if  (he  said  school 
^row  to  any  further  charge  (o  the  mercery,  that  then  also  it 
might  appear^  to  the  laud,  and  praiae,  and  mercy  of  the  said  fel- 
lowship. 

•  ^'  Lastly,  that  he  left  it  to  the  said  company  to  add  and  di* 
minish  to  and  from  this  his  book,  and  to  supply  it  in  every  default, 
and  also  to  declare  in  it,  as  time,  placcy  and  just  occasion  should 
require/* 

The  best  account  of  Dean  Colet's  foundation  is  given  ill 
the  following  letter  iroai  Erasmus  to  Justus  Jonas,  translated 
by  Dr.  Knight :  * 

'*  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when,  by  right  of  inheritancOt 
be  was  possessed  of  a  good  sum  of  money ;  lest  the  keeping  of  it 
should  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  toward  the  world,  he 
laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new  school  in  tlie  church- 
yard of  St.  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus :  a  magnificent 
&bric ;  to  which  he  added  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  two  se- 
veral masters :  and  to  them  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  that  they 
might  teach  a  certain  number  of  boys,  frtty  and  for  the  sake  of 
charity.  He  divided  the  school  into  four  apartments.  The  first, 
m.  the  porch  and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens^  or  the  children  to 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion ;  when  no  child  is  to  be 
admitted,  but  what  can  read  and  write.  The  second  apartment 
is  for  the  lower  boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  usher : 
the  third  for  the  upper  forms,  under  the  head  master :  which  two 
parts  of  the  school  are  divided  by  a  curtain,  to  be  drawn  at  plea- 
sore.  O^er  the  master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the  child  Jesus,  of 
admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching ;  whom  all  the  boys, 
going  and  coming,  salute  with  a  short  hymn :  and  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  God  the  Father,  saying  Hear  ye  him;  these  words 
being  written  at  my  suggestion.  The  fourth^  or  last  apartment,  is 
a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.  The  school  has  no  comers,  or 
hiding  places  ;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  closet.  The  boys  have  their 
distinct  forms,  or  benches,  one  dbove  another.  Every  form  holds 
sixteen ;  and  he  that  is  head,  or  captain  of  each  form,  has  a  little 
kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre-eminence.  Tliey  are  not  to  admit  all 
boys  of  course ;  but  to  choose  them  in  according  to  their  pails  and 
capacities.  The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that  the  greatest 
I^opes  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  the  training  up 

•  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  1 10 
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of.  cliildren  to  godd  letters  ind  true  religion :  for  which  pitr{iOi«  lit* 

I»id  out  an  immense  sum  of  money ;  and'  yet  he  would  admit  no 

one  to  bear  a  share  in  this  expenoe.    Some  person  having  left  a 

legacy  of  100/.  sterling  toward  the  fabric  of  the  school.  Dean 

Colet  perceived  a  design  in  it,  and,  by  leave  of  the  bishop,  got 

that  money  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  vestments  of  the  church  of  Sft, 

Paul.    After  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  perpetual  care  and 

oversight  of  the  estate,  not  to  the  clergy  ;  not  to  the  bishop ;  not  CO 

the  chapter ;  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  court ;  but  amongst  the 

married  laymen,  to  the  company  of  Mercers,  men  of  probity  and 

reputation.    And  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  committing 

the  trust,  he  answered  to  this  effect : — That  there  wot  no  absohae 

ttrtainttf  in  human  affairs  ;  btu  far  his  part,  he  found  less  corruption 

in  such  a  botfy  qf  citizens,  than  in  any  oAer  order  or  degree  rf 

mankind*^ 

r 

^  The  original  building  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  Lon« 
don  in  1666,  Boon  after  which  the  present  edifice  arose  iri  itt 
place ;  with  the  addition  of  a  library,  and  an  house  on  th0 
south  end  thereof  for  the  second  master ;  whose  dwelling 
before,  and  from  the  first  founding  of  the  school,  was  in 
the  Old  Change.  This  house  hath  a  very  handsome  fironti. 
answerable  to  the  high  master'9  at  the  north  end  of  the 
school ;  on  which  is  engraven,  jEdes  Pnecepioris  Gram* 
matices, 

St.  PauPs  school  is  a  very  singular  and  at  the  same  time  a 
rery  handsome  edifice.  The  central  building,  in  which  is 
the  school,  is  of  stone ;  it  is  much  lower  than  the  ends,  and 
has  only  one  series  of  windows,  which  are  large,  and  raised 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  The  centre  is 
adorned  with  rustic,  and  on  the  top  is  a  handsome  pediment^ 
in  which  are  the  founder's  arms  placed  in  a  shield ;  upon  the 
apex  stands  a  figure  representing  Learning.  Under  this  pe« 
diment  are  two  windows  which  are  square,  and  on  eaoh  sidei 
are  two  circular  windows  crowned  with  busts,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  handsomely  ornamented  by  work  in  re« 
fiero.  Upon  a  level  with  the  foot  of  the  pediment  runs  on 
either  ^ide  a  handsome  balustrade,  on  which  is  placed  oa 
each  side  a  large  bust  with  a  radiant  crown^  between  two 
flaming  rases. 
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The  school  is  large  and  spacious,  ornamented  with  a  bust 
of  the  founder,  by  Bacon ;  of  the  late  much  respected 
high  master  Mr.  George  Thicknesse,  placed  by  a  voluntary 
subscription  of  the  scholars ;  and  by  some  emblematical  en* 
gravings,  the  gift  of  the  late  patron  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  Mr.  Alderman  Boy  dell.  It  consists  of  eight  classes, 
or  forms ;  in  the  first  whereof  children  learn  their  rudi- 
ments ;  and  from  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  are 
advanced  unto  the  other  forms,  till  they  rise  to  the  eighth. 
Whence,  being  commonly  made  perfect  grammarians,  good 
orators  and  poets,  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  sometimes  in  other  oriental  languages,  they 
remove  to  the  universities ;  and  many  of  them  enjoy  exhi- 
bitions, some  of  ten  peunds  a  year  for  seven  years,  if  they 
continue  so  long,  towards  their  maintenance  thdre.  The 
school  is  governed  and  taught  by  three  masters  and  an  as- 
sistant. The  high  master  has  the  manor  house  of  Stepney  at- 
tached to  his  situation  as  preceptor. 

The  grand  examination  of  the  scholars,  takes  place  after 
Easter,  which  takes  up  two  days,  on  the  last  of  which  the 
seniors  of  the  eighth  class  make  their  recitations  in  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  &c.  previously  to  entrance  at  some  college, 
and  the  captain  of  the  school  leaves  it  annually,  with  the 
reward  of  an  exhibition,  unconfined  to  any  college,  of  40/. 
per  annum  for  four  years,  and  50/.  for  the  three  succeeding 
years.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven  exhibitions  be- 
longing to  this  eminent  seminary*. 

There  are,  however,  the  following  necessary  precautions 
by  the  company  of  Mercers : 

•*  Orders  made  at  several  courts  of  assistants,  held  by  the 
worshipful  Compan)'  of  Mercers,  relative  to  scholars  of  St.  Paul's 
school  intending  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  exhibitions. 

•'  1732,  March  \6.  Ordered,  that  no  scholar  be  permitted  to 
petition  for  an  exhibition,  who  does  not  lodge  his  petition  in  the 
clerk's  office  one  month  at  lead  before  the  appofition  court;  and 
that  the  clerk  communicate  the  same  to  the  wardens  of  the  school 
for  the  time  being. 

"  1754.,  March  22.  That  when  any  petitions  are  presented  to 
the  colurt  of  assistants  for  exhibitions  to  be  granted  to  scholars  eduj» 
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cated  in  this  school,  the  high  master  shall  be  called  in^  and  asked 
as  to  the  qualificalions  of  such  scholars  as  shall  have  so  petitioned. 

"  1763,  March  24*  That  no  scholar  who  shall  go  to  the  univer* 
sity  without  the  consent  of  the  court  of  assistants,  or  the  surveyor 
accoioptant  of  the  school  for  the  time  beingt  be  permitted  to  peti« 
tion  for  any  one  of  the  school  exhibitions. 

''  1773,  March  4'.  That  no  scholar  be  permitted  to  petition  for 
an  exhibition  until  he  shall  have  been  full  four  years  in  the  school, 
upon  the  foundation,  by  the  appointment  of  the  surveyor  or  ac« 
comptant  for  the  time  being." 

The  great  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Colet^ 
compared  his  school  **  to  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy,  out  of 
which  the  Grecians  issued  to  surprize  the  city«**  **  In  like 
manner,**  said  he,  **  out  of  this  your  school  many  have 
come,  that  have  subverted  and  overthrown  all  ignorance  and 
rudeness.*' 

The  following  list  of  eminent  scholars  will  prove  the  truth 
of  Sir  Thomases  encomium : 

Thomas  Lupset,  an  eminent  teacher  of  Greek  at  Oxford, 
died  1531. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny,  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VIII. 

Sir  William  Paget,  lord  Beaudesert,  privy  counsellor 
to  four  successive  princes,  died  1563. 

Sir  Edward  North,  lord  North,  privy  counsellor,  died 
1565. 

John  Leland,  the  eminent  antiquary. 

William  Whitaker,  D.  D.  regius  professor  of  divinity 
in  Cambridge,  the  champion  for  the  Protestant  religion 
against  cardinal  Bellarmine. 

William  Camden,  author  of  the  Britannia. 

William  Burton,  the  Ldcestershire  antiquary,  and  au- 
thor of  a  **  Commentary  on  Antoninus's  Itinerary,**  died 

1657. 

John  Milton. 

Sir  Peter  Pett,  an  eminent  civilian,  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Charles  Scarborough.    See  under  Barber* s  Hall. 

Samuel 
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Samuel  Pepys,-  Esq.  secretary  to  tbci  Admiralty,  1673, 
and  collector  of  the  Pepysian  library,  Cambridge. 

Samuel  Johnson,  an  eminent  divine,  and  soiferer  in  the 
reign  of  James  11. 

Benjamin  Calamy,  D.  D.  ricarof  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

Dr.  Richard  Mbgoot,  dean  of  Winchester,  and  canon 
of  Windsor,  1692. 

Thomas  Smith,  A.  M»  public  librarian  at  Cambridge,  and 
author  of  several  eminent  works. 

William  Nicholls,  D.  D.  an  excellent  scholar  and 
critic. 

Richard  Blondell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
of  his  time,  died  1718. 

Sir  Thomas  Davies,  lord  mayor  of  London,  1677,  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  Monument ;  his  knowledge  was  so 
universal  that  he  was  able  to  converse  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, in  their  several  languages. 

'    Humphrey  Gower,  D.  D.  master  of  St.  John's  college, 
and  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  died  17(10. 

Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  the  excellent  author  of  the  Com- 
panion to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,  &Cr 

RicHAED  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  died 
1718. 

George  Doddington,  Esq.  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  died  1720. 

Dr.  Thomas  Tooke,  the  famous  master  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  where  he  died  in  1720. 

Charles,  duke  of  MANCHEsfER,  died  1721. 

John,  duke  of  Marlborough. 

Sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney  general. 

Dr.  Georoe  Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Dr.  Samuul  Bradford,  bishop  of  Bristol. 

Dr.  JoifN  Leng,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  right  hon.  Spjencei^  Compton,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Spencer  Cowper,  chief  justice  of  Chester. 
Thomas  Bentley,  L.L.  D.  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
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Dr.  Alured  Clakk,  dean  of  Winton. 

James,  earl  of  Derby. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Floyd. 

Roger  Gale,  Esq.  Rev.  Charles  Gale,  Samuel  Gale, 
Esq.  all  eminent  antiquaries* 

Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  master  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  James  Johnson,  L.L.  D.  chancellor  of  Ely. 

Algernon,  earl  of  Montrath. 

Francis  Motteux,  Esq. 

Dr.  Henry  Newcome,  Hackney. 

Charles,  earl  of  Orrery,  the  enlightened  philosopher. 

Rev.  John  Strype,  vicar  of  Low  Layton ;  editor  of 
Stow's  History  of  London,  and  other  valuable  works  ia 
English  History. 

Rev.  dean  Sykes. 

Sir  John  Strange,  master  of  the  Rolls. 

Dr.  Edmund  Halley. 

George  Thicknesse  Touchet,  lord  Audley,  nephew  to 
the  late  high  master. 

The  late  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger. 

Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  admiral,  and  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Thomas  Taylor,  the  platonic  philo^sopher,  &c. 

These  great  men  were  educated  under  the  care  of  Wil- 
liam Lilye,  the  first  high  master,  and  partly  editor  of  the 
Latin  grammar,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  He  died 
1522.  John  Ritwyse,  an  eminent  grammarian  and  critic, 
part  editor  of  Propria  qtue  maribus^  As  in  presenti,  and 
2tue  Genusy  &c.  He  died  1532.  Richard  Jones,  died 
1549,  whom  Polydore  Vergil,  calls  **  a  man  equally 
learned  and  modest."  Thomas  Freeman,  appointed  1549. 
John  Cook,  M.  A.  1559.  William  Malim,  editor  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner's  De  ReipubL  Anglorumj  in  Latin  verse. 
John  Harrison,  the  great  antiquary,  medalist,  and  his* 
torian.  William  Mulcaster,  appointed  i596,  an  emi- 
nent  rabbinical  scholar,  and  orientalist.  Alexander  Gill, 
appointed  1608.  He  wrote  Logonomia ;  for  amending  and 
rectifying  English  literature,   and   died  1635.     His  son, 
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Alexander  Gill,  succeeded,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
He  was  the  best  Latin  poet  of  his  time.  John  Langley, 
appointed  1640|  an  excellent  linguist,  grammarian,  his- 
torian,  cosmographer,  and  artist.  He  died  1657.  Sa- 
muel Cromleholme,  in  whose  time  the  school  was  de- 
stroyed bj  the  great  fire.  He  was  an  universal  scholar,  and 
brought  up  many  learned  men.  Thomas  Gale,  D.  D.  and 
F.  R.  S.  appointed  1672,  afterwards  dean  of  York,  a  very 
judicious  antiquary,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  most 
eminent  literati.  He  wrote  the  inscriptions  on  the  Monu- 
ment. John  Postlethwayte,  M.  A.  appointed  1697,  by 
the  express  recommendation  of  archbishop  Tenison,  to  the 
Mercer's  Company,  on  account  of  his  excellent  conduct  as 
master  of  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
founded  by  that  prelate.  He  bequeathed  the  rectory  of 
Denton,  in  Norfolk,  of  about  200/.  value,  to  fellows  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  at  the  discretion  of  his  patron,  the 
archbishop,  and  his  successors.  Philip  Ascouch,  M.  A. 
appointed  1713.  Benjamin  Morland,  F.  R.  S.  1721. 
Timothy  Crumpe,  A.  M.  1733.  George  Charles,  A.  M. 
George  Thicknesse,  assistant,  1737,  high  master,  1748. 
On  his  resignation  in  1770,  succeeded  the  present  worthy 
high  master,  Richard  Roberts,  D.  D. 

Besides  the  privileges  which  the  young  gentlemen  of  St, 
Paul's  enjoyed,  there  was  one  which  is  not  generally  known. 
It  was  usual  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  after  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  had  rode  through  the  fair,  for  them  to 
go  to  Christ's  Hospital,  were  they  had  a  disputation  between 
the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  school,  St.  Anthony's  school,  and 
those  of  the  hospital,  for  whom  were  provided  three  ex- 
ercises ;  the  rewards  to  the  victors  were,  for  the  first,  a 
silver  pen,  gilt,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  the 
master  had  a  reward  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence ;  for 
the  second  a  silver  pen,  partly  gilt,  valued  at  four  shillings, 
and  the  master  had  a  reward  of  five  shillings  in  money  ;  for 
the  third  a  silver  pen  was  provided  of  the  value  of  three 
shillings,  and  the  master  had  a  premium  of  four  shillings. 
There  were  two  masters  of  arts,  as  judges,  who  bad  each 
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for  his  attendance  die  present  of  a  silver  rule,  Talaed  at  six 
shillings  and  eight-pente.  The  disputations  being  ended, 
liie  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  entered  the  hall  in  which  the 
children  commonly  dined,  where  they  partook  of  fruit  and 
wine,  and  then  departed.  In  the  year  1655,  the  prizes  were 
distributed,  first  to  St.  Anthony's  school,  second  to  St^PauFs, 
and  third  to  Christ's  Hospital  *. 

St.  PauPs  school  has  a  library  of  valuable  books,  chiefly 
the  grateful  donations  of  gentlemen  educated  there. 

We  are  informed  by  Stow,  that  near  the  school,  on  the 
north  side,  was  antiently  '^  a  clochier,  or  bell  house,  four 
feet  square,  built  of  stone;  and,  in  the  same,  a  most 
strong  frame  of  timber,  with  four  bells,  the  greatest  he 
had  ever  heard.  These  were  called  Jes^is  Betts^  and  be- 
longed to  Jesus  chapel.  The  clochier  had  a  great  spire  of 
timber,  covered  with  lead,  with  the  image  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  top ;  but  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  Miles  Partridge, 
knight,  in  the  reign  oF  Henry  VIII.  The  common  speech 
then  was,  that  he  set  100/.  upon  a  cast  at  dice,  against  it^ 
and  won  the  clochier  and  bells  of  the  king.  And  then, 
causing  the  bells  to  be  broken  as  they  bung,  the  rest  was 
pulled  down,  and  broken  also.     This  man  was  afterwards 

*  Stow't  Annalt,  p.  627.  Hentzner,  in  hit  ^*  Joitrsty  to  Bogbnd/* 
sa  the  reign  of  queea  Elizabeth,  varies  this  ceremony.  He  lays,  that 
*'  Every  yeare  i:  is  usual  for  the  lord  mayor  of  Londone  to  ride  into 
Smithefielde,  auended  by  twelve  principal  aldermen,  dressed  in  their 
scarlet  gowns  and  robes,  and  whenever  he  goes  abroade  a  scepter,  that 
is  to  say,  a  mace  and  eap,  are  borne  before  him.  He  it  at  all  times 
obliged  to  live  so  magniRceotly,  that  foreigntnr  or  native  it  welcome  to  his 
table,  where  is  great  plenty.  When  the  yearly  fair  it  proclaimed  a  tent 
is  pitched,  and  after  the  ceremony  is  over  the  mob  begin  to  wrestle  be- 
fore them,  two  at  a  time,  and  the  conquerors  are  rewarded  by  them  by 
money  thrown  from  the  tent.  After  this  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits  are 
turned  lose  in  the  crowd,  and  hunted  by  boys  with  great  noise,  at  which 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  do  much  besport  themselves.  Before  this  time 
there  was  an  old  custom  for  the  tcholart  of  London  to  meet  at  thit  fet* 
tival,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Banholomew,  to  dispute  in  logic  and  grammar, 
upon  a  bank  under  a  tree  :  the  best  of  them  were  rewarded  with  tilver 
bows  and  arrows." — The  latter  was  certainly  the  most  rational  and  edU 
Tying  amusement. 
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li^iecuted  on  Tower  Hill  for  matters  concerning  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  in  the  year  1551,  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI/' 

From  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard  we  poceed  to  Cheapside^ 
by  the  Old  Change,  and  return  to  the  commenceineot  of 
this  part  of  our  perambulation  at  Friday  Street. 

End  of  the  Eighth  Route. 


ROUTE   IX. 

Frtym  St.  Paulas  Cathedral  and  Church  Tardj  to  Ludgate 
Street  y  Statianer^s  Holly  Amen  Comer y  Paternoster  Ji&w^ 
Newgate  Markety  Ivy  Lancy  LovePs  Courty  Pannier 
AlUyy  Newgate  Streety  Chrisfs  Hospitaly  St.  Bar^ 
tholomew^s  Priorjfy  Charter  Homey  Smtthfieldy  St.  Bar^ 
tholomew*s  Hospitaly  Ludgatey  Compter y  Newgate  Prison, 
Ludgatey  New  Bridge  Streety  Blackfriar^s  Bridge^  Fleet 
Markety  Fleet  Prisony  and  Skinner  Streety  closing  the 
Account  of  the  City  of  Londony  East  of  Fleet  Brook. 

St.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  this  magni- 
ficent fabric,  the  nature  of  the  subject  enjoins  us  to 
insert  a  few  historical  notices,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical 
bistory  of  the  diocese  of  London. 

It  appears  from  remote  history,  that  among  the  heathens 
London  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  its  flamen ;  and 
when  Lucius  assumed  the  government,  he  ordered  an  em- 
bassy to  pope  Eleutherius,  requesting  him  to  send  learned 
and  devout  persons  to  inftru3;  his  subjects  in  the  doctrinea 
of  Christianity.  The  pope  complying  with  his  desire,  Lon« 
don  was  constituted  an  archbishopric,  and  wa9  governed  by 
sixteen  prelates;  and  this  government  continued  till  the 
Dioclesian  persecution,  reduced  the  country  again  to  pa* 
ganbm. 

5  The 
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The  Christians  having  been  chased  into  the  mountainoiis 
parts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  the  other  provinces  now 
inhabited  by  Saxons,    continuing  Pagans,    induced  pope 
Gregory  the  Great*,  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of  those  peo-' 
pie,  and  for  that  purpose  deputed  Augustine  and  his  bre- 
thren to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith ;  one  of  these 
was  appointed  bishop  of  London,  and  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  dieir  encourager,  built  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
year  619.    We  are  not,  however,  to  consider  this  temple  of 
divine  worship,  as  any  other  than  a  plain  mean  structure, 
the  time  had  not  arrived,  when  they  were  to  be  ornamented 
with  rich  carvings,  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  they 
were  only  beautified  with  sincere  devotions,  and  they  were- 
only  houses  of  wood  perforated  with  holes  to  admit  the 
light,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  churches 
were  so  inconvenient  and  comfortless,   that  when  candles 
were  lighted  to  be  set  before  the  relics,    they  were  often 
blown  out  by  the  wind  through  the  holes  and  chinks;  so 
that,  to  preserve  the  church  lights,  the  king  first  invented 
lanthoms  by  an  ingenious  composure  of  thin  horn  and  wood. 
Stone  buildings  were  not  known  till  the  year  680,  when  Be- 
nedict, abbot  of  Wiremoutb,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
brought  skilful  workmen  to  build  his  church  of  stone,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  stile,  and  introduced  glass  windows, 
as  an  additional  improvement. 

In  consequence  of  St.  PauPs  church  being  the  first  built 
in  this  province,  it  was  denominated  the  mother  churchy  and 
its  being  the  cathedra^  or  seat  of  the  bishop,  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Cathedral,  and  obtained  various  privileges  on  ac« 
count  of  these  distinctions. 

The  founder  gave  to  the  support  of  this  church,  the 
manor  of  Tillingham,  in  Essex ;  and  JSrkenwald,  one  of  its 
early  bishops,  bestowed  great  expence  upon  the  cathedral, 
about  the  year  675,  by  augmenting  its  revenues,  and  pro- 
curing to  it  ample  privileges. 

It   obtained    several   immunities   from    Kenred,     king 
of   Mereia;   king  Athelstan  endowed  it  with  divers  lord- 

•  Soe  Vol.  I.  p.  45. 
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ships ;  as  did  also  Edgar  and  his  queen,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  Ethelred  and  Canate,  after  which  Edwsurd  the* 
Confessor  bestowed  on  it  two  lordships ;  all  which  William 
the  Conqueror  not  only  confirmed,  but  granted  several  new 
privileges  and  immunities.  William  de  Belmeis  gave  to  the 
canons  of  this  cathedral  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  with  all- 
the  tithe ;  Osbert  de  Camera  gave  lands  and  houses  in  Hug* 
gen  Lane,  and  many  other  donations  were  bestowed  in  die 
endowment  of  the  cathedral  *• 

This  church,  with  most  part  of  the  city,  being  bumt^ 
was  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  the  reparation  carried  on  by 
Maurice,  then  bbhop  of  London,  to  his  death,  A.D.  1107^ 
and  continued  by  his  successor,  bishop  Belmeis,  who  was  so 
zealous  in  the  performaoce,  tint  he  gave  all  his  revenue  to- 
the  pious  work,  comfdeating  the  walls,  and  enlarging  and 
inclosing  the  cemetery. 

This  church  was  again  damaged  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that 
happened  January  1135,  and  burnt  firom  London  Bridge  to 
the  church  of  tte  Danes.  By  the  contribution  of  Roger 
Niger,  bishop  of  London,  and  many  wdl  disposed  persons 
throughout  England  and  Ireland,  pursuant  to  the  letters 
hortatory  of  several  bishops,  who  gave  also  encouragement 
by  indulgences.  Thesteefde  was  finished  in  1222,  the  old 
choir  in  1 240,  and  tlie  church  in  1 283.  In  the  year  1 25 1 ,  the 
New  Work  was  began  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  to  which 
Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  a  considerable  donor; 
Ralph  Baldock,  bishop  of  London,  gave  also  two  hundred 
marks,  and  left  considerable  donations  by  will  toward  the 
completion.  In  the  year  125Q,  the  new  cross  began  to  be 
built;  and  to  prevent  defiling  the  church  with  excre- 
ment, &e.  bishop  Braybrook,  anno  Dam.  1400,  prohibited 
the  indecency  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1444,  about  two  in  the  after-* 
noon,  the  steeple  was  fired  by  lightning  in  the  middle  of  the 
spire,  which  wa&  again  repaired,  and  the  spacious  vane  put 
vp,  anno  146^.  In  1553,  the  vane  was  taken  down  to  be 
repaired,  when  it  was  found  to  be  of  copper  gilt  over,  the 

*  Dugdale* 
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length  of  which  (being  the  figure  of  an  eagle)  from  the  bitf 
to  the  tail  was  four  feet,  and  the  breadth  over  the  wing^ 
three  feet  and  an  half. 

June  the  4th  1561,  the  spire  was  again  fired  by  lightning, 
beginning  about  three  yards  from  the  top,  and  in  the  space 
of  four  hours  the  whde  was  consumed,  together  with  the 
roof  of  the  church,  &c. 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  order  for  its  speedy  reparation  ^ 
and  as  an  example  to  animate  annd  incline  others  to  con- 
tribute freely,  out  of  het  own  purse  she  gave  one  thousand 
marks  in  gold,  and  also  one  thousand  load  of  timber.  The 
citizens  of  London  contributed  3241/.  16^.  2id.  The  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  1461/.  135.  3d. ;  which,  with 
the  considerable  donations  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
two  lord  chief  justices,  and  the  dean,  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  6702/.  135.  4|£/.  These  supplies  enabled  the 
chapter  to  repair  the  roof  effect ually  in  1566  ;  but  the  re- 
erection  of  the  steeple  was  not  attempted  till  the  year  1620^ 
which,  from  various  circumstances,  was  rendertsd  abortive ; 
but  in  1631,  7  Car.  L  a  new  commission  was  issued  for 
the  repair  of  the  church  and  steeple,  toward  which  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  contributed  largely.  Inigo  Jones 
began  the  work,  and  the  bouses  near  the  church  were  com. 
pounded  for  and  demolished  ;  toward  which|  from  the  year 
1631  to  1643,  inclusive,  there  was  received  101,330/.  4s.  Sd. 
The  walls  and  roof  were  now  covered  with  lead,  but  the 
civil  wars  were  destructive  to  this  and  other  buildings  of  the 
kind  ;  the  revenues  of  the  dean  and  chapter  seized  by  order 
of  parliament;  the  stalls  in  the  choir  were  taken  away,  tlie 
marble  pavement  torn  up,  monuments  defaced,  contrary 
to  the  proclamation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  sawpits  were 
dug  in  the  church,  which  afterwards  was  frequendy  con- 
verted to  horse  quarter  for  soldiers,  and  in  many  places 
suffered  to  tumble  down  for  want  of  repair*. 

In  this  state  the  edifice  remained  till  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy,  with  that  of  king  Charles  IL  anno  1660,  when 
instead    of  being  repaired,   and   the   spire  finished,    the 

•  Dugdale. 
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4iismal  conflagration  of  most  part  of  the  building  within  the 
walls  in  1666,  put  a  period  to  all  hopes  of  its  being  restored. 

This  church  was  in  form  of  a  long  cross,  the  materials 
chiefly  stone  and  timber  with  lead.  In  the  middle  of  the* 
roof  was  a  stately  spire,  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  world  ; 
being  in  altitude  two  hundred  and  seventy.four  feet,  be- 
sides  that  of  the  tower,  which  was  two  hundred  and  sixty 
more,  so  that  the  height  of  the  whole  steeple  was  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  feet.  The  length  of  the  church  was 
six  hundred  and  ninety  feet;  breadth  one  hundred  and 
thirty;  altitude  of  the  west  part  one  hundred  and  two;  of 
the  east  eighty-eight ;  ar6a  of  the  ground  plot  three  acres 
and  a  half;  the  ball  of  the  spire  could  contain  ten  bushels 
of  corn ;  length  of  the  cross  fifteen  feet;  breadth  sixt^. 

Among  the  great  personages  buried  in  the  old  church, 
were  the  following ;  numbered  as  they  were  placed : 

1.  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  a  great  benefactor  to  this 
church,  ann9  700. 

2.  Seba,  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 

3*  Ethelred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  anr0  1017. 

4,  William  the  Norman,  bishop  of  London,  a  man  famous  in 
wisdom  and  holiness,  preferred  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  be 
bishop  of  London ;  and  not  long  after,  for  his  prudence  and  fide- 
lity, admitted  to  be  of  council  to  William  the  Conqueror,  of 
whom  he  obtained  great  privileges  for  the  city.  He  continued 
bishop  twenty  years,  and  died  anno  Chrisii,  1070. 

To  whose  memory  the  city,  in  gi'atitude,  erected  marble 
monuments. 

And  there  was  an  inscription  afterwards  fixed  to  a  pillar  next 
his  grave ;  termed,  *  The  revival  of  a  most  worthy  prelates 
remembrance :'  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  worthy  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barkham,  lord  mayor,  anno  1622. 

5.  Roger  Niger,  bishop  of  London,  ob.  Octob.  1241. 

6.  Thomas  de  Evre,  L.L.  D.  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

*  Dugdale.  Stow  says,  that  the  altitude  of  the  stone  work  of  the 
steeple  and  spire  were  each  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  which  is  but 
five  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  that  the  length  of  the  church  was  seven 
hqndred  and  twenty  feet ;  breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  altt- 
^ud^  of  the  body  of  the  chureh  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

3S  2  7.  John. 
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7.  John  of  Gaustj  dike  of  Lancaster,  ofr.  an*  139S^ 

8.  Sir  Simon  Burley»  knight  banneretf  o6. 1399.  • 

9.  Sir  John  Poultney»   four  times  lord  mayor  of  London,  an* 
1550,  &c. 

10.  Sir  John  de  Chicgwell,  six  times  lord  mayor  of  London* 

11.  Richard  Newport,  bishop  of  London,  anno  1318. 

12.  John  CheshulU  bishop  of  London,  anno  1279. 

13.  Adam  de  Blerte,  lord  mayor  of  London. 

14.  The  dutchess  of  Bedford,  sister  to  Philip  duke  of  Bargundy. 
1$,  VVTilliamearl  of  Pembroke,  ob.  an.  1569. 

16.  Alexander  No  well,  D«  D.  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  ob.  1601, 

17.  Sir  Francis  Waisingham,  o6.  April  6,  1590. 

18.  Sir  John  Wolley,  secretary  of  the  council,  and  Latin  se* 
cretary  to  queen  Elizabeth;  also  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  ob,  anno  >595. 

19.  Dr.  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul's 
school. 

20.  Sir  William  Colain,  alderman,  sheriff*  of  London,  ob» 
Oct  90,  1626. 

21.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  ob,  1579. 

22.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  He  was  for  his  great  personal 
merit,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  promoted  to  be  one  of  her  band  of 
pensioners ;  captain  of  her  guards ;  vice  chamberlain,  and  privy 
counsellor;  and,  lastly,  lord  chancellor  of  England. 

23.  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  ob,  Octob.  17,  1594. 
^  24*  John  Elmer,  bishop  of  London,  1594. 

23.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  1596. 

26.  Michael  Narborow,  bishop  of  London,  anno  1561. 

27.  Robert  Brewer,  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

28.  Robert  Braybrook,  bishop  of  London,  made  lord  chan- 
cdlor,  ob.anno  1404. 

29.  John  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  ob,  anno  1539. 

SO.  John  King,  bishop  of  London,  having  only  a  plain  marblo 
tfrer  him,  and  the  word  Resurgam  insculped,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  his  will. 

31.  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  aimo  1310. 

32.  Valentine  Carey,  D.  D.  formerly  dean  of  this  church,  and 
^erwards  bi»hop  of  Exeter,  1626^ 

33.  Or.  Donne,  dean,  1631,  in  his  shroud,  standing  erect,  his 
feet  in  an  urn,  and  jdaced  lA  a  niche. 

34.  Sir 
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34*  Sir  John  Beauchamp^  constable  of  Dover  castle»  warden  of 
the  Cinqoe  Ports,  and  knight  of  the  Garter ;  son  of  Guy  Beau* 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  ok.  amo  1S58. 

35.  Margaret,  Countess  of  SHrewsburyt  wife  of  the  victorious 
warrior  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Ob.  14  June,  1468. 

36.  Sir  Alien  Boxhull,  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  cu»* 
tos  of  the  forests  and  parks  of  Clarendon,  and  Knight  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter, 

37.  John  Nevil,  lord  Latiroer,  whose  widow,  lady  Catharine 
Par,  was  laft  wife  to  Henry  the  8th.  Oh.  Anno  1342. 

38.  Dr.  Thomas  Lynacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  1524. 

39.  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  L.  £•  D.  vicar  general,  and  chancel* 
lor  to  the  bishop  of  London* 

40.  Thomas  Kemp,  bishop  of  London  forty  years,  oh,  anno  1489* 

41.  Richard  Vaughan,  bishop  of  London,  oh.  anno  1607. 

42.  Richard  Fttz  James,  bishop  of  London^  oh,  anno  1621. 

43.  Mr.  William  Lilly,  famous  for  being  the  author  of  the  Gram« 
mar  used  in  all  our  schools,  and  first  high  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  o6.  1522» 

44.  Thomas  Ravis,  bishop  of  London,  144)ec.  ob.  armo  1609. 

45.  Sir  William  Dethick,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick, 
both  Garter  principal  Kings  at  Arms* 

46.  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyke,  6b.  anno  1641.    Aged  42. 

The  ornaments  of  this  cathedral  exceeded  those  of  everjr . 
cburcfa  in  the  kingdom.  The  high  altar  in  the  east  part  of 
the  choir,  stood  between  two  columns,  and  was  adorned  with 
jewdlery.  It  was  also  surrounded  with  images  most  beauti- 
fully wrought,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  of  wood  curiously 
depicted  with  the  representation  of  saints  and  angels.  The 
picture  of  St  P^ul,  richly  executed,  and  placed  in  a  taberna* 
cle  of  wood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar,  was  a  mas- 
terly performance,  and  cost  1 2l.  6^.  painting  in  the  year^ 
1398.  On  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  above  the  high  altar, 
stood  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald,  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  amongst  which  was  a  sapphire  given  by 
Richard  de  Preston,  that  was  pretended  to  do  great  cures 
by  touching  sore  eyes.  Against  a  pillar  in  the  body  of  the 
church  there  stood  a  most  beautiful  image  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
before  which  there  wa9  kept  a  lamp  continually  burning,  and 
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an  antliem  was  sung  every  day,  supported  by  an  estate  left 
for  that  purpose  by  John  Burnet,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
In  the  center  stood  a  large  cross,  and  towards  the  north  door 
a  crucifix,  at  which  ofierings  were  made;  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  the  dean  and  canons.  In  the  tower 
was  a  fine  dial,  with  an  angel  pointing  to  the  hour. 

The  chapels,  chantries,  monuments,  inscriptions,  anni- 
versaries,  and  all  structures  in  and  about  the  old  church, 
are  amply  minuted  in  3ir  William  Dugdale's  History  of 
this  cathedral. 

The  OLD  Chapt£R>house,  situate  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  likewise  a  building  of  great  note;  as  was  the. 
OLD  CROSS,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  church  yard, 
on  the  north  side,  where  it  was  antiently  the  custom  to  preach 
publicly.  Facing  the  cross  stood  the  Charnel  House,  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  decently  piled  together. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  one  thousand  loads  of  these  re- 
mains  of  mortality  were  removed  to  Finsbury  fields,  and  laid 
in  a  moorish  place,  and  so  much  earth  was  raised  over  them, 
as  served  for  a  foundation  to  three  windmills^  whence  it  was 
called  Windmill  Hill.  The  charnel  itself,  with  Shering- 
ton's  Chapel,  the  Library,  and  other  chapels,  &c.  adjoining, 
with  their  materials,  were  pulled  down,  by  order  of  Edward, 
duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector,  and  converted  to  the 
building  of  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.  At  the  same 
time  was  demolished^  a  very  antient  chapel  founded  by  Gil* 
bert  Becket,  portreeve  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  king  Ste* 
phen,  and  situate  in  a  place  at  that  time  known  by  the  name 
of  Pardon-Church  Haugh,  to  the  east  of  the  bishop's  pa- 
lace. In  this  chapel  had  been  interred,  several  personages, 
whose  monuments,  according  to  Stow,  for  curious  workman- 
ship, surpassed  those  of  the  cathedral  itself;  and  on  the  walls 
was  pourtrayed  the  Dance  of  Death,  by  Holbein,  in  imitation 
of  the  same  subject  in  the  cloister  of  the  church  of  Holy  In- 
nocents, at  Paris;  the  French  verses  were  translated  in  an 
explanatory  manner  by  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury.  An- 
other building  was  the  Ctochier  or  Bell  Tower^  which  was 
sacrilegiously  gambled  away  to  Sir  IVLles  Partridge  by  tho^ 

€Q7iscienii0us  Henry  VIII. 

Tba 
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Irhe  parish  church  of 

St.  GREGORY, 

ftntiently  a  rectory,  was  situate  at  the  south  trest  angle  df 
St.  Paul's  cathedral;  and  took  its  name  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Rome. 

This  is  one  of  the  peculiars  belonging  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  where  they  are  both  patrons  and  ordi- 
naries; and  it  is  not  charged  with  first  fruits  and  tenths,  but 
only  with  procurations  yearly  to  the  dean  and  chapter  afore- 
said. After  its  union  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  was  laid  open  to  St.  Paul's  church  yard. 

Over  this  church  stood  one  of  the  cathedral  towers,  deno- 
minated The  Lollard's  Tower,  the  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  those  who  disbelieved  the  absurdities  of  Romish  su- 
perstition, and  the  scene  of 

**  Many  a  midnight  murder  V* 

In  1514,  Richard  Hunn^  merchant-taylor,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  respecting  the  burial  of  a  child,  was  seized  on 
account  of  heresy ;  the  confirmation  of  which  was,  that  one 
of  WicklifTs  books  was  found  in  his  house.  Bishop  Fitz- 
James,  committed  him,  on  this  slender  accusation ;  he  waa 
afterwards  found  hanging  in  Lollard's  Tower,  and  immediately 
accused  of  suicide.  The  coroner,  however,  upon  the  iuves<« 
tigation  of  the  business,  discovered  that  the  poor  man's  neck 
had  been  broken  by  means  of  an  iron  chain,  and  that 
Dr.  Horsey,  the  bishop's  chancellor,  the  sumner,  and  the 
bell  ringer  were  concerned  in  the  murder.  The  bishop,  by 
his  protection  of  these  associates,  evinced  his  own  concern 
in  the  death  of  Hunn ;  but  Henry  VIIL  though  he  pardoned 
the  murder,  fined  the  delinquents  to  the  amount  of  1 500/. 
which  was  distributed  among  the  deceased's  children ;  but  Fitz« 
James  determined  that  no  mercy  should  be  shewn  to  Hunn's 
carcase;  he  and  several  prelates  agreed  that  he  had  been  ati 
obstinate  heretic,  and  therefore  it  was  solemnly  adjudged  that 
his  dead  body  should  be  burnt,  which  was  executed  in  Smith- 
field,  sixteen  days  after  his  death. 

While 
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While  we  are  about  the  account  of  the  atitieut  cathedral, 
it  may  be  necessary  that  we  entertain  our  readen  with  the 
origin  of  the  proverb 

**  Dining  with  Dukb  Humphrey." 

Many  ignorant  p^sonsentertained  a  notion  thatHumphrey, 
dnte  of  Glooester,  had  been  buried  in  St.  PauPs,  instead  of 
St.  Albania ;  and  therefore  the  idlers  on  St.  Aadrew^s  day, 
had  a  solemn  meeting  at  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beaumont, 
which  they  had  mistaken  for  that  of  the  duke,  whore  they 
professed  to  do  homage  to  his  memory  as  his  servants  and 
liege  people,  and  nominally  invited  themselves  to  dinner  with 
the  good  duke,  in  right  of  their  various  supposed  offices. 
*^  Likewise,  on  Mayday/'  says  Munday,  ''  tankard  bearers, 
-watermen,  and  some  other  of  the  like  quality  besides,  would 
€ome  to  the  tomb  early  in  the  morning,  and  deliver  service<« 
able  presentations  at  the  monument,  by  strewing  herbs,  and 
sprinkling  fair  water  on  it;  as  in  the  duty  of  servants,  and 
accor4iog  to  their  degrees  and  charges  in  office.  But  as 
Mr.  Stow  bath  discreetly  advised  such  as  are  so  merrily  dis. 
posed,  or  simply  profess  themselves  to  serve  duke  Humphrey 
in  St.  Paul's,  if  the  punishment  of  losing  their  dinners  daily 
there  be  not  sufficient  for  them,  they  should  be  sent  to  St.  AU 
ban's,  to  answer  there  for  their  disobedience,  and  long  ab- 
sence from  their  so  highly  well  deserving  lord  and  master, 
because,  in  their  merry  disposition,  they  please  so  to  call 
him.'* 

This  was  not  the  only  act  of  profanation,  which  was  trans- 
acted  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon thoroughfare  for  porterage,  &c^  which  abuse  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  following  act  of  common-conncil 
was  issued  as  a  restriction,  on  the  first  of  August,  I  and  2 
Philip  and  Mary : 

^  Forasmuch  as  the  material  temples  of  God  were  first  or-* 
dained  for  the  lawful  and  devout  assembly  of  people,  there  to 
lift  up  their  hearts,  and  to  laud  and  praise  Almighty  God^ 
and  to  hear  his  divine  service,  and  most  holy  word  and  gos- 
pel, sincerely  said,  sung,  and  taught;  and  not  to  be  used  as 
markets^  or  other  profane  places,  or  thoroughfigures,  with  car- 
5  riage 
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riaga  of  things :  And  for  that,  now  of  late  years,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London  ^  and  other  people  re* 
pairing  thither,  have,  and  yet  do  commonly  use  and  accus- 
tom themselves  very  unseemly  and  unreverently,  the  more 
the  pity)  to  make  their  common  carriage  of  great  vessels  fuU 
of  ale  and  beer,  great  baskets  full  of  bread,  fish,  flesh,  and 
such  other  things ;  fardels  of  stuff,  and  other  gross  wares  and 
things,  through  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
some,  in  leading  moyles  (mules),  horses,  and  other  beasts 
through  the  same  irreverently,  to  the  great  dishonour  and 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  great  grief  also,  and 
offence  of  all  good  people:  Be  it  therefore,  for  remedy  and 
reformation  thereof,  ordained,  enacted  and  established,  &c. 
*rhat  no  person,  either  free  or  foreign,  of  what  estate  or 
condition  soever,  do  at  anytime,  from  henceforth,  carry, 
conve}^  or  cause  to  be  carried  through  the  said  cathedral, 
any  manner  of  great  vessel  or  basket  with  bread,  ale,  beer, 
fish,  flesh,  &c.  or  any  other  like  thing  or  things,  upon  paiu 
of  forfeiture  or  losirig,  for  every  such  his  or  their  first  offence, 
3s.  4d.  for  the  second,  6s.  Sd.  for  the  third,  10^.  and  foi:  every 
other  offence,  after  such  third  time,  to  forfeit  10^.  and  to  suf- 
fer two  days  and  two  nights  imprisonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprize.  The  one  moiety  of  all  which*  pains  and  penal- 
ties shall  be  to  Christ's  Hospital  within  Newgate,  and  the 
other  hdf  to  him  that  will  sue  for  the  same  in  any  court  of 
Record  within  the  city,  by  bill,  original  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion, to  be  commenced  or  sued  in  the  name  of  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  said  city,  for  the  time  being;  wherein  no  essoine 
or  wager  of  law  for  the  defendant  shall  be  admitted  or  al- 
lowed.'* 

it  is  really  curious,  at  this  distance  of  time  and  in  our  more 
polished  age,  to  reflect  on  the  uses  to  which  St.  Paul's  was 
converted  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  a 
common  passage  for  goods,  &c.  its  chantries  and  chapels 
were  converted  to  warehouses  for  lumber;  cafpenters  shops, 
trunk  makers,  to  the  disturbance  of  divine  service;  a  baker's 
shop,  and  a  play-house  ! 

Vol.  IIL    No.  71.  3T  We 
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We  turn  away  from  the  disgusdng  retrospect  of  8t.  Paul^^ 

as  profaned  in  the  times  of  reformation,  and  daring  the  civil 

wars,  when  the  great  fire  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  the  present 

noble  structure  rose  the  wonder  and  admiration  <X  the  tmi- 

verse. 

THE  PRSENT  CATHEDRAL. 

It  having  been  resolved  to  erect  a  new  cathedral,  which 
should  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  magnificence  and  splendor 
of  the  old  fabric,  letters  patents  were  issued  under  the  great 
seal,  in  the  year  1674,  authorising  commissioners  to  manage 
that  great  work,  and  appointing  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  pre- 
pare a  suitable  design.  King  Charles  II.  was  also  graciously 
pleased  to  give  1000/.  per  annum,  out  of  his  privy  purse, 
towards  carrying  on  the  intended  structure.* 

Sir 

*  The  public  spirit  evinced  en  this  occasion  is  amply  (estificid 
by  the  following  names  of  benefactors,  and  the  sums  sub^eribed^ 
extracted  from  a  vellum  roll  belonging  to  the  clerk  of  the  vrorkMt 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  sums  formerly  given  for  repairSy 
were  also  appropriated  to  the  present  purpose: 

Sir  Thomas  AQen  of   £.    «.  d.  Dr.  Bretton,  master    £.    i .    dm 

Ftnchley        •    -    100    0  O      of  Emanuel  Col- 

Dr.  Brideok,  bishop  lege  in  Cambridge    100    O    a 

of  Chichester     .      60    O  0  Sic  Thomas  Bridges     100    0    O 

Or.  Blandford,  bishop  Edward  Ball,  Esq.      210    O    & 

of  Worcester     ^-    100    0  0  Earl  of  Burlington       )00    0    a 

Dr.  Is,  BarroWf  bi-  Mr.  Babington,  fellow 

shop  of  St.  Asaph      60    0  a      of  Trinity  College      50    0    a 

Dr.  Will.  Beaw,  bi-  Dr.  Bathurst,  dean  of 

shop  of  Llandaff     100    0  O      Bath  and  Wells    -    50    0    (> 

Dr.  The.  Bkf low,  bl-  Dr.  Beary,  archdea- 

shop  of  Lincoln  ^     93  IS  0       con  of  the  East 

SirOrlando  Bridgman*  Riding  in  York- 

L.C.J.Com.Pleas  6a   O  a      shire            -              30    0    O- 

Dr.  Barwickf  dean  of  Mrs«  Eliz.  Browning 

St^PauPs     -        .    100    0  0       of  Hadhara         -    100    0    O 

Dr.  Bail,  late  master  The  Kev.  Dr.  Bock     40    O    O 

of  Ihc Temple    -    100    0  0  Mr.  Bird. of  Hackney    50    0    O 

Dr. 
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Sir  CJw'Ktopher,  finding  a  concurrence  among  all  degrees 
for  nn£^gni(icence  and  grandeur,  endeavoured  to  gratify  the 
public  taste  with  a  well  studied  design,  conformably  to  the 

best 


Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  £,    s. 

Durham     -        •    350    0 
pr.  Cozens,  late  bi- 
shop of  Durham       100    0 
Dr.  Henry  Compton^ 

bishop  of  London  700  0 
Dr.  Guy  Carlelon  40  0 
Dr.  Croftf  bishop  of 

Hereford  -  -  40  0 
AnonymouSf  by  Mr. 

Lau.  Batharst  -  100  0 
Anonymous^  by  Mark 

Cottl^,  £iq.  -   50    0 

Anonymous,  by  the 

bbhop  of  London  60  0 
Earl  of  Clarendon  50  0 
Mrs.  Editha  Chafiin« 

by  Mr.  Simms  of 

Guildford,  her  ^x- 

ecutpr.  who  paid 

her    legacy   very 

carefully,  and  took 

more  than  ordinary 

pains  therein  .  ]  253  9 
Sir  Thomas  Chichley  100  0 
Williamearl  of  Craven  55  0 
George  Clark  of  Lam- 

betli,  Esq.  -  •  50  0 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C|ark  40  0 
Mark  Cottle,  Esq.  55  0 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cadyn  50  0 
Dr.  Mark  Cook,  prcb. 

of  York  -  -  50  0 
fhe  Hon.    Henry 

Coventry,  Esq.  200  0 
Dr.  Puppa,  lord  bi- 

shop  of  Winton  -  300    0 


d.  Dr.  Dolben,  archbi-    £.  #.  A 

0       shop  of  York     -     100  0  0 

Dean  and  Chapter  of 

0       St.  Paul's        -      3525  1  3 

Mrs.  Jane  Doppa  60  0  0 
0  Dr.  Edm.  Davenant  100  Q  0 
0  Dr.  Duport,  dean  of 

Peterborough  100    0    0 

0  Dean  and  Chapter  of 

Carlisle        -       -    70    0    Q 
0  Dean  and  Prebend* 

of  Worcester       -    82  10    0 
0  Dean  and  Prebend. 

of  Windsor  -  145    0    0 

0  Dean  and  Chapter 
O      of  Exeter.  .75    o    0 

Dean  and  Chapter 

>of  Canterbury  .  220  0  O 
Conyers,  lord  Darcy  50  0  O 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 

%  -        -     140    0    0 

Dr.  Duport,  late  mas* 

ter  of  Mag.  Col.    •  50    0    0 
6  Dr.  Edmund  Diggle, 
Q       prebendary,  &c. 
p       of  York      -        •    60    0    O 

Dean  and  Chapter 
0      of  NorwicJi         7    50    0    0 
0  Sir  George  Downing, 
0       Bart.         -        *    100    0    O 
0  Cambridge  Uaiver- 

»ity  -        -    100    0    0 

0  Mr.  WjlUam  Evat, 

clerk,  his  legacy, 
0      by  Mr.  Whitfield 

in  the  Strand,  his 
0      executor,  who  paid 
3T2  it 
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best  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  Of  thi^ 
design  he  caused  a  large  and  accurate  inodel  in  wood  to  be 
made,  with  all  its  proper  ornaments,  and  presented  it  to^the 

king; 


it  with  a  great      «£*• 
dealof  exadtness, 
by  advice  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  300 

Sir  Thomas  Edwards, 
Knight      -        -     200 

Dr.  Frampton,  bishop 
of  Gloucester    -     100 

Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of 


s. 


0 


d.  Sir  Robert  Hide,  lord 

.       '<      ■ '  * 

chief  justice  of  the 

King's  Bench 

0  Dr.  Timothy  Hall, 

lord  bishop  of  Ox 


-  50    0    0 


0    0 


-     100    0    q 


0    0 


.    50    0 


200 

100 

50 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


Oxford        T 
Lord  Chancellor 

Finch 
Sir  Stephen  Fox 
Mr.  Firm  in ' 
Dr.  Peter  Gunning, 

late  bishop  of  Ely   50Q 
Dr.  William  Gulston 

bishop  of  Bristol       100 
Thomas  Garfoot,  Esq.  40 
Dr.  Gardner,    sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln       40     0 
Dr.  Henchman,  late 

bishop  of  London  767  10 
Dr.  HenAaw,  bishop 

of  Peterborough      300 
Dr.  Baldwin  Hamy 
Mrs,  Ann  Holbech 
Mr.  John  Hanson  of 

Lothbury    - 
Dr.  Thomas  Holhech  100 
Anthony  Hinton,' Esq.  50 
Dr.  Hony  wood,  dean 

of  Lincoln        -      100 
George  Humble,  Esq.  100 

Mr.  William  Hal V 
goldsmith        *        55 


0  9 


100    0    Q 


-     100    0     Q 


100    0    0 


100 
500 


-   100 


ford 
Dr.  Juxon,  late  arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury »    -     2000 

0  Pr.  Jones,  sub  dean 
of  the  K.  chapel 

0  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins, 

0    '  Knight 

0  Dr.  Ken,   bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells 

0    Dr.  Laud,  late  arch- 
bishop  of  Canter- 

« 

0       bury     - 
0    Dr.  Laney«  late  bi- 
shop of  Ely 
0  Dr.  Lamplughy  bi- 
shop of  Exeter 
0  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop 

of  St  Asaph 
0  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
0       Knight 
0    6  Mr.  John  Lee 

Mr.  Joseph  Loveland 
e       preb.  of  York 
0  Dr.  Morley,  late  bi- 
0       shop  of  Win  ton     1818  14 

Dr.  Mew,  bishop  of 
0       Winton     .        -     100 
0  Dr.  Jasper  Main  -     500 

Dr.  Mapletoft,  dean 
0       of  Ely  -        100 


.      800    0    0 


-    509    0    O 


100    0    Q 


120    0    Q 


0 
0 


50 
100 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


Q 
0 


-  50     0    0 


0    O 

Sir 
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king;  but  the  bishops  not  approving  it,  as  not  sufficiently 
ecclesiastical,  the  surveyor  was  ordered  to  amend  it,  and  at 
length  produced  the  scheme  of  the  present  structure,  which 

was 

Sir  John    Monson,    £.    9.     d.  Dr.  Rainbow,  late     <£.    s,     d. 

Kt.  and  Bart.  -        60    0    0      bbhop  of  Carlisle    150     0    O 

Dr.  Reynolds,  late 


Br.  Meggot,  dean  of 
Winchester 


50    0    0      bishop  of  Norwich  440    0 


100 
55 


i  Morecroft    100    0 

The  Hon.  Dr.  Mon- 
tague -       -  100    0 

Lord  keeper  North      50    Q 

Dr.  Nicholas  Warren, 
Winton  College        50    0 

Mr.  Barnabas  0\ey, 
derk        -         •     100    0 

Mr.  John  Oliver  50    0 

Dr.    Frichard,   late 
bishop  of  Glocester  50    0 

Dr.  Pearson,  bishop 

of  Chester         -    250    0 

Sir  Tho.  Page,  prov. 

of  K,  Coll.        -     100    0 

Mr.  Pennyman,  preb* 

*    of  York  .        50    0 

Dr.  George  Parish, 

preb.  of  York  50    0 

Sir  Fran.  Pragean,  Kt. 
M.U.         .        -    50    0 

Sir  John  Penruddock, 

Knight  -         4»0    0 

Dr.  Robert  Pory        100    Q 

Lewis  Paddy  of  Lon- 
don, Esq.        -        50    0    0  John  Snell,  Esq.       -    50 

Sir  Charles  Pitfield,  Sir  Edmund  Sawyer, 


Knight  -     100 

Dr.  Pearce,  dean  of 

Sarum  -  -TO 
Dame  Mary  Parry  -  50 
br.  Parker,  bishop 

of  Oxford  -  100 


0       Knight        •        -    50 

Ralph  Snow,  Esq.        50 

0  Mr.  Ephraim  Skinner  50 

0  Dr.  Sudbury,  dean  of 

Durham  -     200 


0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
O 

0 
0 

Q 

0 


0    o 


0    0 


0  Lord  Roberts        .     100    O 

Lady  Rich         -  550    0 

0  Lady  Row  •      BOO    0 

P  Tobias  Rufiat,  Esq.     100    0 

James  Ravenscroft, 
0       Esq.  « 

Sir  Peter  Rich,  Kt. 
0  Dr.  Sheldon,  late 
0       archbishop  of 

Canterbury       -     2000 
0  Dr.  Stern,  late  arch- 
bishop of  York       1S50 
0  Dr.  Sancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
0       bury  -       -   1400    0    0 

Dr.  Smith,  bishop  of 
0       Carlisle  -       100    O    0 

Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of 
0       Rochester  -  100    0    0 

Dr.  Sparrow,  late 
0       bishop  of  Norwich*400    0    O 

Mr.  John  Sefton» 
0     clerk  «  40    0    0 

0  Edw.  Swift,  of  Lin- 

coins  Inn,  Efq.     1000 


O 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0    0  Sir  Roger  Stanley        50    0    0 

Df, 
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was  honoured  with  his  majesty's  approbation^  The  first  de« 
sign,  however,  which  was  of  one  order  only,  the  Corinthian^ 
like  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Sir  Christopher  set  a  higher  value 
upon  than  any  other  he  ever  drew,  and  what  he  would  have 
put  in  execution  with  more  chearRiIness,  than  that  which  he 
(erected.  This  original  model,  for  which  he  receivecl  one 
hundred  guineas,  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  upper  apart* 
ments  of  the  cathedral. 

All  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  objections  of  incom* 
petent  judges  having  at  length  been  surmounted,  in  the  year 
1 675,  Sir  Christopher  began  to  prosecute  the  work. 

In  digging  the  foundations  of  the  new  oburcb,  he  BUide 


Dr.  Stone,  chancellor  if.    9.    d.  Dr.  Wood,  bishop  of  iff.  <•    dL 
of  York        *  50    0    O       Lichfield  and  Co- 

ventry  ^      -  250    0    0 

40    0    0  Dr.  Seih  Ward,  Uahop 

of  Sarum  -  200    O    0 

J    0  Sir  William  Wild,  Kt. 

and  Bart.  -MOO 

Dame  Williamson  of 
0    0      Hales  hall        -     8620    0    0 
ThamasWat8en,D.D»50    0    1 
900    O    0  Sir  Christopher  Wrca« 

O    0       Knight  -        60 


Dr.  Samway,  preb. 
of  York 

Pr.  StiHingfleet,  bishop 
of  Worcester  |00 

Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
archdeacon  of  CoU 
Chester,  in  plate     905 

Dr.  Fr.  Turner,  lord 
bishop  of  £Iy 

Thomas  Took,  Esq,    100 

Mr.  Fra.  Tyon  100    0 

Jir  Edro.  Turner, 

Knight  •        100    0 

Madam  Turner    -      100    0 

Dr.  Turner,  master 
of  St.  John's   col- 
lege *         *  100    0 

Dr.Womack,  bishop 

of  St.  David's    -     100    0 

Pr,  Warner,  late  bi- 
shop of  Rochester     50    0 


0  Lady  Wild  -      100 

Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
O       Knight  -         100 

0  Mr.  Ch.  Willoughby    50 

Dr.  WatsoD,  fellow  of 

St.  John's,  Cam- 

0      bridge  •  50 

Dr.  Wickham,  dean 
0      of  York  -     100 

Dr.  Watson,  bi&hop 
0       of  St.  David's         100 


O 
0 

0 
O 


0 
0 

o 

0 


O    0 


O    0 


0    0 


Which  donatbns  amounting  to  37137/.  Ox.  3d.  besides  seven 
hundred  and  four  other  benefactors,  who  gave  under  40/.  each» 
averaged  at  20/.  each,  is  14080/. — the  gross  suqi  amounted  to 
51317/.  Of.  3<^ 
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considerable  discoveries  of  the  antient  state  of  tUk  city.* 
Having  begun  at  the  west  end,  and  proceeded  to  the  east 
end,  as  be  was  extending  his  lines  to  the  north-east,  where 
DOthing  vntM  expected  to  interrupt  him,  he  fell  upon  a  pit, 
where  all  the  hard  crust  of  pot-earth  that  has  been  mentioned 
had  been  robbed  by  the  potters  of  arttient  time,  and  the  hole 
filled ^p  with  broken  fragments  of  mms,  vases,  and  rubbish,  to 
bis  unspeakable  mortification ;  he  wanted  but  six  or  seven 
feet  to  complete  bis  design,  yet  there  was  no  remedy  but 
digging  through  th^  sand,  and  building  from  the  solid  earthy 
that  was  forty  feet  deep  at  least.  P^ing  was  proposed ;  but 
that  he  uttmrly  rejected  as  liable  to  decay  ;  for  his  endeavours 
were  to  build  to  eternity ;  he  therefore  sunk  a  pit  eighteen 
feet  wide  (though  he  wanted  at  most  bat  seven)  througii  the 
various  strata,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  square  pier  of 
solid  good  BMsoprf  upon  the  bard  sea-beach  that  covered  the 
original  c4ay,  which  he  carried  up  till  he  came  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  present  surface;  and  then  turned  a  short  subter- 
ranean arch  to  die  level  of  the  stratum  of  hard  pot-earth, 
upon  which  arch  the  north-east  quoin  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 

now  stands.f 

This 

♦  Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  26. 

t  In  taking  down  the  walh  of  the  old  building,  Sir  Chrittopher  was 
obBged  to  liave  recourie  to  art ;  for  the  height  of  the  tower  so  terrified 
the  workmen  that  thef  absolutely  refused  to  undertake  it.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, he  caused  a  hole  of  about  four  feet  wide  to  be  dug  in  the 
foundation  of  the  north-west  pillar,  the  tower  being  supported  by  four 
pillars,  each  fourteen  reet  diameter  ^  and  then  wrought  a  hole  two  feet 
square  into  the  centre  of  the  pillar,  in  which  he  placed  a  little  deal  box, 
containing^  eighteen  pounds  of  gun -powder.  A  cane  was  fixed  to  the  box 
with  a  match,  and  the  hole  closed  up  again  with  as  much  strength  as  pes* 
•ibie.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  set  fire  to  the  train,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  explosion,  which  was  won- 
derful ;  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  powder  not  only  lifted  up  the  whofe 
angle  of  the  tov^er,  with  two  arches  that  rested  upon  it ;  but  also  the  two 
adjoining  arches  of  the  aisles  1  This  it  seemed  to  do  somewhat  leisurely, 
cracking  the  walls  to  the  top,  and  lifting  up  visibly  the  whole  weight 
about  nine' inches ;  which  tumbling  back  again  suddenly,  dropped  into 
an  enormous  heap  of  ruins,  without  scattering !  It  was  half  a  minute 
before  this  huge  mountain,  opening  in  two  or  three  places,  emitted  smoke. 
The  shock  of  so  great  a  weight  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
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This  difficulty  stiriiiouiitedy  and  the  foundations  laud,  the 
next  consideration  was  the  completion  of  the  superstructure; 
Portland  stone  bad  been  chosen  for  that  purpose  on  several 
accounts,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  largest  scantlings 
which  were  to  be  procured  from  that  island ;  yet  these  coujd 
not  be  depended  upon  for  columns  exceeding  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Such  objections  determined  Sir  Christopher  to  make 
choice  of  two  orders  of  architecture,  and  an  Attic  story,  si- 
milar to  that  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
just  proportions  of  his  cornice ;  otherwise  the  fabric  must 
have  fallen  $hort  of  its  intended  heights 

Bramante,  in  building  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome^  though  he  had 
the  quarries  of  Tivoli  at  hand,  where  he  could  procure 
blocks  large  enough  for  his  columns  of  nine  feet  diameter,* 
yet,  for  want  of  stones  of  suitable  dimensions,  was  obliged 
to  diminish  the  proportions  of  the  f^roper  numbers  of  his  cor- 
nice; a  fault  against  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  resolved  to 
guard. 

He  was  therefore  compelled  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity^ 

alarmed  the  turrounding  inhabitants  with  the  terrible  apprehentioni  of 
an  earthquake.  A  second  trial  of  the  same  kind  was  made  by  a  person 
appointed  by  Sir  Christopher ;  bnt  disobeying  his  orders,  he  put  a  greater 
quantity  of  powder,  and  took  less  care  to  secure  it :  Therefore,  though 
the  desired  effect  was  produced,  yet  one  stone  was  shot  as  from  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  yard,  into  a  bookseller's 
balcony,  to  the  damage  of  twenty  shillings.  The  neighbours  instantly 
made  application  to  prevent  the  further  use  of  gunpowder,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  that  purpose  from  the  council  at  St.  James's  palace. 

Sir  Christopher  was  now  retluced  to  the  necessity  of  new  experiments, 
and,  among  others,  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  battering  ram ;  he  there- 
ibre  caused  a  ilrong  mast,  forty  feet  long,  to  be  shod  with  iron  at  the  big- 
gest end,  and  fortified  every  way  with  bars  and  ferrels,  and  having  cauiecl 
it  to  be  suspended,  set  it  to  work.  Thirty  men  were  employed  in  vibrat- 
ing this  machine,  who  beat  in  one  place  against  the  wall  a  whole  day, 
without  any  visible  effect.  He  bade  them  not  despair,  but  try  what 
another  day  would  produce ;  on  the  second  day  the  wall  was  perceived  Co 
tremble  at  the  top,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  fell  to  the  ground.  It  seemt 
that  the  labourers  were  allowed  I/.  6tL  per  cubit  foot  for  removing  the 
antient  foundations ;  and  the  company  of  carmen  proposed  to  convey  the 
Portland  stone  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  the  church  at  sixteen  pence  per  ton, 
provided  each  stone  did  not  exceed  three  tons  and  a  half  in  weight. 

and 
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uod  proceeded  in  the  work  on  tbeise  principles,  to  raise  the 
magnificent  monument  of  his  ability ,  and  lastinpr  praise.  A 
range  of  doable  pilasters,  with  their  entablatures,  of  the  Co* 
rinthian  order,  adorn  the  lower  division  of  the  building,  and 
the  Composite  or  Roman  order  ornament  the  upper :  the 
spaces  between  the  arches  of  the  windows  and  the  archi- 
trave are  filled  with  great  variety  of  curious  enrichments. 
On  the  west  front  he  erected  a  most  magnificent  portico^ 
graced  with  two  stately  turrets  and  a  pediment,  embellished 
with  sculpture.  The  entrance,  to  the  north  and  south,  is 
likewise  by  two  magnificent  porticos,  and  the  east  end  is 
beautified  by  a  noble  piece  of  carving,  in  honour  of  his 
majesty  king  William  III.  Oyer  all  is  a  dome^  terminated 
by  a  lantern,  ball,  and  cross. 

It  has  been  asked,  **  Why  all  the  pilasters  of  the  outside 
were  doubled  ?"  The  answer  is,  **  They  serve  as  buttresses, 
and  to  give  space  to  large  windows  between ;  as  also  for 
adjusting  the  arcades  within,  and  regulating  the  roof.** 
The  west  portico  has  given  offence,  because  the  columns  are 
doubled,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  the  aptients:  but 
it  must  be  observed,  in  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's,  two  co- 
lumns are  brought  nearer  together  to  make  greater  inter- 
K:olumns  alternately,  to  give  a  proper  space  for  three  doors. 
The  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks,  in  their  temples, 
generally  made  the  middle  intercolumn  wider  than  the  rest ; 
and  as  they  shifted  the  columns  of  the  portico  for  the  better 
approach  to  one  door,  so  at  St.  PauPs,  for  the  same  reason, 
where  there  are  three  doors,  the  two  side  doors  for  daily  use, 
and  the  middle  for  solemnities,  the  columns  are  widened  to 
make  a  more  free  and  commodious  access  to  each,  and  this 
falls  out  more  gracefully  by  placing  the  pillars  alternately 
wide  and  close. 

Whatever  objections  may  have  been  started  concerning 
the  faults  committed  in  point  of  taste,  such  as  incorporating 
the  lesser  pilasters  with  the  greater,  not  elevating  the 
vaulting  within  to  a  proper  height,  nor  projecting  the  portico 
without  to  a  pleasing  distance ;  making  the  dome  too  large, 
and  the  fabric  too  small  $  yet  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Vol.  III.    No.  72.  3  U  architec- 
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architect  can  never  be  admired  tcio  much,  when  the  strengtti 
and  majesty  of  the  building  are  distinctly  considered.  He 
ivas  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  making  a  tht'ee-aisled  ca- 
thedral ;  and,  to  comply  with  the  humour  of  the  age,  to 
build  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  be  was  limited  for  want  of 
room  to  extend  its  site ;  and  constrained  by  the  general  ex- 
pectations of  the  kingdom  to  make  it  exceed  its  height ; 
andy  above  all  things,  his  own  reputation  demanded  it 
should  be  substantial. 

As  the  disposition  of  the  vaultings  within  is  an  essential 
beauty,  without  which  all  other  ornaments  would  be  of  no 
avail,    so  the  surveyor  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
careful  in  this  respect.     The  Romans,  says  the  author  of 
Parentalia,   used  hemispherical  vaultings  :    Sir  Christopher 
chose  those  as  being  demonstrably  lighter  than  the  di^onal 
cross  vaults:  sothe  whole  vault  of  St.  Paul's  consists  of  twenty^ 
four  cupolas,  cut  off  semicircularly,  with  segments  to  join  to 
the  great  arches  one  way,  and  which  are  cut  across  the 
other  way  with  eliptical  cylinders,  to  let  in  the  other  lights 
of  the  nave;  but  in  the  aisles  the  lesser  cupolas  are  both 
ways  cut  in  semicircular  sections,  and  all  together  make  a 
graceful    geometrical    form,     distinguished    with    circular 
wreaths,  which  is  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cupola ;  for 
the  hemisphere  may  be  cut  all  manner  of  ways  into  circular 
sections;  and  the  arches  and  wreaths  being  of  stone  carved, 
the  spandrels  between  are  of  sound  brick,   invested  with 
stucco  of  cockle-shell  lime,  which  becomes  as  hard  as  Port- 
land stone ;  and  which,  having  large  planes  between  the 
stone  ribs,  are  capable  of  further  ornaments  of  painting,  if 
required.     Besides  these  twenty-four  cupolas,  there  is  a 
half  cupola  at  the  east,  and  the  great  cupola,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  feet  diameter,  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing  at 
the  great  aisles.    In  this  the  architect  imitated  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,    excepthig  that  the  upper  order  is  there  only 
umbratile,  and  distinguished  by  different  coloured  marbles ; 
in  St.>  Paul's  it  is  extant  out  of  the  wall.     The  Pantheon  is 
no  higher  within  than  its  diameter ;  St.  Peter's  is  two  dia- 
meters :  this  shews  too  higb^  the  other  too  low :  St.  Paul's 
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is  a  mean  proportion  between  both,  which  shews  its  con* 
cave  every  way,  and  is  very  lightsome  by  the  windows  of 
tlie  upper  order ,  which  strike  down  the  light  through  the 
great  colonade  that  encircles  the  dome  without,  and  serves 
for  the  butment   of  the  dome,   which  is  brick,    of  two 
bricks  thick  ;  but,  as  it  rises  every  way  five  feet  high,  has 
a  course  of  excellent  brick^.of  eighteen  inches  long,  band« 
ing  through  the  whole  thickness :  and  ultimately,  to  make  it 
still  more  secure^  it  is  surrounded  with  a  vast  chain  of  iron, 
strongly  linked  together  at  every  ten  feet.     This  chain  is  let 
into  a  channel  cut  into  the  bandage  of  Portland  stone,  and 
defended  from  the  weather  by  the  groove  filled  with  lead. 
The  concave  was  turned  upon  a  center;  as  being  judged 
necessary  to  keep  the  work  even  and  true ;  though  a  cupola 
might  be  built  without  a  center ;  but  this  is  observable,  that 
the  center  was  laid  without  any  standards  from  below  to 
support  it ;  and,  as  it  was  both  centering  and  scaffolding, 
it  remained  for  the  use  of  the  painter.    Every  story  of  this 
scaffolding  being  circular,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  ledgers 
meeting  as  so  many  rings,  and  truly  wrought,  it  supported 
itself.    This  machine  was  an  original  of  the  kind,  and  will 
be  an  useful  project  for  the  like  work  to  any  future  ar« 
chitect.     It  was  necessary  to  give  a  greater  height  than  the 
cupola  would  gracefully  allow  within,   though  it  is  con-« 
siderably  above  the  roof  of  the  church ;  yet  the  old  church 
having  had  before  a  very  lofty  spire  of  timber  and  lead,  the 
world  expected  that  the  new  work  should  not  in  this  respect 
fill!  short  of  the  old :  the  architect  was  therefore  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  humour  of  the  age^  and  to  raise  another 
structure  over  the  first  cupola ;  and  this  was  a  cone  of  brick, 
90  built  as  to  support  a  stone  lantern  of  an  elegant  figure, 
and  ending  in  ornaments  of  copper  gilt. 

As  the  whole  church,  above  the  vaulting,  is  covered  with 
a  substantial  oaken  roof,  and  lead  (for  no  other  covering  is 
so  durable  in  our  climate)  so  he  covered  and  hid  out  of 
sight  the  brick  cone  with  another  cupola  of  timber  and 
lead ;  and  between  this  and  the  cone  are  easy  stairs  that 
ascend  to  the  lantern.     Here  the  spectator  may  have  a  view 
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•f  such  amasing  contrivances  as  are  indeed  astonisbing^ 
He  forbore  to  make  little  windows  in  the  leaden  cupola,  as 
are  done  out  of  St.  Peter's,  because  he  had  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  light  enough  to  the  stairs  from  the  lantern  above^, 
and  round  the  pedestal  of  the  same,  which  are  not  seen  be* 
low ;  so  that  he  only  ribbed  the  outward  cupola,  which  he 
thought  less  Gothic  than  to  stick  it  full  of  such  small  lights 
in  three  stories,  one  above  another,  as  in  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  could  not  without  difficulty  be  mended,  and, 
if  neglected,  would  soon  damage  the  timbers. 

The  inside  of  this  cupola  is  painted,  and  richly  deco- 
rated by  that  eminent  English  artist  Sir  James  Thornhili, 
who  in  eight  compartments  has  represented  The  principal 
passages  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  life,  namely.  His  Con« 
version ;  his  punishing  Elymas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness ; 
his  preaching  at  Athens;  his  curing  the  poor  cripple  at 
Lystra ;  and  the  reverence  there  paid  him  by  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  as  a  god  ;  his  conversion  of  the  gaoler ;  his  preach- 
ing at  Ephesus ;  and  the  burning  the  magic  books  in  conse- 
quence of  the  miracles  he  there  wrought ;  his  trial  before 
Agrippa;  his  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Melita  or  Malta; 
and  his  miracle  of  the  viper.  These  paintings  are  all  ad« 
vantageously  seen  by  means  of  a  circular  opening,  through 
which  the  light  is  transmitted  from  the  lantern  above  with 
admirable  effect. 

The  highest  or  last  stone  on  the  top  of  the  lantern  was  laid 
by  the. hands  of  Christopher  Wren,  Esq.  the  survoj'or's  son, 
in  the  year  1710,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Strong  (principal 
mason),  his  fon,  and  other  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  who 
were  chiefly  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work. — Thus 
was  this  mighty  fabric,  lofty  enough  to  be  discerned  at  sea 
eastward,  and  at  Windsor  westward,  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
five  years,  begun  and  finished  b}"^  one  architect.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren ;  one  principal  mason,  Mr.  Strong ;  and  un- 
der one  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton ;  and  the 
charge  supported  chiefly  by  a  small  and  easy  imposition  on 
sea-coal :  whereas  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  only  edifice  tliat 
can  come  in  competition  with  it,  continued  in  building  one 
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handred  and  forty-five  years,  under  twelve  successive  ar« 
cbitects ;  assisted  by  the  police  and  interests  of  the  Roman 
see;  attended  by  the  best  artists  of  the  world  in  sculpture, 
statuary,  painting,  and  mosaic  work  ;  and  facilitated  by  the 
ready  acquisition  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
of  Tivoli. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  in  particular  of  the  in* 
genious  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  deco- 
rations ;  nor  of  those  fine  statues  and  carvings  of  his,  that 
add  such  spirit  and  beauty  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole. 
At  a  proper  distance  the  eye  is  charmed  with  the  lively  re- 
presentation of  St.  Paul*s  Conversion,  carved  by  Mr. 
Bird,  in  relief,  on  the  pediment  of  the  principal  front ;  for 
this  he  received  650/. ;  the  majestic  figure  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  apex  of  the  pediment,  with  St.  Peter  on  his  right,  and 
St.  James  on  his  left,  have  a  fine  effect :  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  their  proper  emblems,  on  the  front  of  the 
towers,  are  likewise  very  judiciously  disposed  and  well 
executed :  St.  Matthew  is  distinguished  by  an  angel,  St«. 
Mark  by  a  lion,  St.  Luke  by  an  ox,  and  St.  John  by  an 
eagle.  On  the  pediment,  over  the  north  portico,  the  royal 
arms  with  the  regalia,  supported  by  angels,  are  beautifully 
embossed ;  and,  lest  this  view  of  the  cathedral  should  ap- 
pear barren,  the  statues  of  five  of  the  apostles  are  placed 
at  proper  distances  to  relieve  the  sight.  The  device  on 
the  pediment,  over  the  south  portico,  of  a  phoenix  rising 
out  of  the  flames,  with  the  word  Kesurgam  underneath  it, 
had  perhaps  its  orgin  from  an  incident  which  happened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  which  was  particularly 
remarked  by  the  architect  as  a  favourable  omen :  the  in- 
cident was  this;  when  Sir  Christopher  himself  had  set  out 
upon  the  place  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  fixed 
upon  the  centre  of  the  great  dome,  a  common  labourer  was 
ordered  to  bring  him  a  flat  stone,  the  first  he  came  at,  from 
among  the  rubbish,  to  leave  as  a  mark  of  direction  to  the 
masons ;  the  stone,  which  had  been  brought  and  laid  down 
for  this  purpose,  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  a  grave-stone, 
with  nothing  remaining  of  the  inscription  but  this  single 
5  wordy 
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word,  in  large  capitals,  RESURGAM,  a  circumstance 
which  Sir  Christopher  never  forgot*.  On  this  side  of  the 
building  are  likewise  five  statues,  which  take  thdr  situation 
from  that  of  St,  Andrew  on  the  apex  of  the  pediment  just 
mentioned. 

The  dimensions  of  this  fabric  from  east  to  west  within  the 
walls  are  five  hundred  feet ;  from  north  to  south,  within  the 
doors  of  the  porticos,  two  hundred  and  twenty*three  feet  i 
the  breadth  at  the  entrance  one  hundred  feet;  its  circuit 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet;  its  height 
within,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  to  the  gallery  of  thq 
dome,  two  hundred  and  eight  feet ;  to  the  upper  gallery, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six :  the  diameter  of  the  dome  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet ;  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  cross* 
sixty-four  feet;  height  of  the  cross  from  the  ball  thirty  feet} 
the  diameter  of  the  ball  six  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  co- 
lumns of  the  porticos  four  feet;  their  height  forty-eight 
feet ;  to  the  top  of  the  west  pediment  under  the  figure  of 
St.  Paul,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  of  the  towers  at 
the  west  front  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  ground  plot  whereon  it  stands,  two  acres,  sixteeA 
perches,  twenty-three  yards,  and  one  foot. 

The  dimensiuns  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  compared  with 
the  new,  and  both  with  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Long  within  ^  «  • 

Broad  at  the  entrance 
Front  without  •  .  ^ 

Broaci  at  the  cross     ... 
'  Cupola  clear  ... 

Height  from  tijc  level  of  (he  ground 
Height  of  the  three  churches 
Cupola  and  lanlhern,  high     - 

This  vast  fabric  is  surrounded  at  a  proper  distance  with 
strong  iron  pallisadoes,  in  number  about  two  tbousand  five 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  word  Resurgamy  was  cut  in  the  monu- 
ment of  bishop  King)  who  had  preached  a  sennon  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  to  solicit  the  repairs  of  the  antient  cathedral.  See  among  the 
client  tombs  of  tkis  caShedraL 
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hundred  ;  and  in  the  area  of  the  grand  west  front,  on  a  pci- 
destal  of  excellent  workmanship^  stands  a  statue  of  queen 
Anne ;  with  proper  decorations,  for  which  Mr.  Bird  re- 
tieived  1180/.  The  figures  on  the  base  represent  Britannia^ 
with  her  spear ;  France,  with  a  crown  in  her  lap ;  Hiberniai 
with  her  harp ;  and  America,  with  her  bow. 

About  thirty-six  years  ago,  a  poor  negro  maniac  got  ovef 
the  railing  and  mutilated  all  the  statues,  under  a  notion  that 
they  had  injured  his  country;  they  were  afterwards  re- 
paired ;  but  time  and  the  weather  have  dissolved  the  cement^ 
and  they  at  present  make  a  very  ghastly  appearance. 

Entering  at  the  south  door,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  stairs 
to  ascend  the  cupola,  and  to  gratify  curiosity  with  a  prospect 
from  the  Golden  Gallery,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  river,  city> 
and  country  round;  which,  in  a  dear  day,  discovers  the 
most  pleasing  variety  in  the  world.  The  access  to  this  gaU 
lery  is  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  steps,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  of  which  are  so  easy  that  a  child  may  ascend 
them.  From  the  first,  or  Stone  Gallery,  there  is  also  a  fine 
prospect. 

The  Whispering  gallery  is  so  contrived,  that  sounds  are 
enlarged  to  an  amazing  degree,  the  shutting  of  the  doot 
seems  as  loud  as  thunder  at  a  distance ;  the  least  whispet  is 
heard  round  the  whole  circumference;  and  one  person 
speaking  against  the  wall  on  this  side,  appears  to  be  present 
to  another  on  the  other  side,  though  the  distance  between 
them  is  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet.  This 
affords  an  idea  how  the  oracles  of.  old  might  have  been  de- 
livered, and  the  world^  by  the  art  of  the  builder  in  the  for« 
mation  of  their  idolatrous  temples,  imposed  upon. 

The  next  object  of  curiosity  is  the  Library y  the  flooring 
of  which  is  most  skilfully  inlaid  without  either  nails  or  pegs, 
like  the  framing  of  a  billiard-table ;  the  books  are  neither 
numerous,  nor  valuable,  but  the  wainscoting  and  cases  for 
their  reception,  want  neither  elegance  nor  convenience. 
There  is  here  a  fine  painting  of  bishop  Compton,  under 
whom,  as  has  been  said,  the  cathedral  was  built. 

In 
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In  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  the  fine 
Model  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  caused  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  have  built  the  new  cathedral,  but  which  was  refused 
for  the  reasons  before  stated. 

The  Great  Bell*,  in  the  south  tower,  weighs  eighty-four 
hundred  weight :  on  this  bell  the  hammer  of  the  great  clock 
strikes  the  hour,  and  on  two  lesser  bells  the  quarters  are 
struck.  But  the  sound  of  both  is  so  excessively  loud,  that 
tender  ears  are  much  affected  if  either  happens  to  strike 
while  near  them.  The  sound  of  the  great  bell  is  said  to 
have  been  heard  as  far  as  Windsor  :  and  a  soldier  upon  duty 
there  in  the  dead  of  night  being  found  asleep,  as  his  officer 
believed,  escaped  punishment  by  telling  him  he  was  only 
attentively  listening  to  St.  PauPs  clock,  which  had  just 
struck  thirteen ;  the  officer  tliought  it  a  matter  worth  en. 
quiry,  and  met  with  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  by  officers  as 
well  as  soldiers  on  duty  in  St.  Jameses  Park. 

The  Geometrical  staircase,  as  it  is  called,  is  so  artfully 
contrived,  that  the  steps  hang  together,  seemingly  without 
any  visible  support.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  modo  of 
construction,  and  yet  such  a  mode  of  building  may  be  said 
to  be  the  farthest  limits  by  which  the  geometric  powers  have 
hitherto  been  carried  into  practice. 

The  Morning  Prayer  Chapel  in  the  north  west  angle  of  this 
cathedral,  where  divine  service  is  performed  every  da}'* 
Sundays  excepted,  at  six  o^clock  in  summer,  and  at  seven 
in  winter ;  has  a  magnificent  screen  of  carved  wainscot, 
which  is  particularly  admired. 

Facing  this  chapel  is  the  Consistory,  which  has  also  a 
beautiful  screen  of  carved  wainscot ;  each  of  which  are 
adorned  with  twelve  columns,  arched  pediments,  &c.  finely 
decorated. 

*  Extract  from  the  Protestant  Mercury,  July  31,  1700.  «'  The 
Great  BeU,  formerly  called  Tom  of  Westminster^  was  new  catt  by  Mr. 
Philip  Wightinan,  at  his  melting  house,  on  Windmill  Hill,  and  proves 
extraordinary  well.  It  weighs  above  five  tons,  having  an  addition  made 
to  it  of  the  weight  of  a  ton.  It  will  be  erected  again  at  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral in  a  short  time.*'    On  the  bell  is  inscribed  '<  Richard  Phelps^ 

made  by  me,  1716." 
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Proceeding  towards  the  eist,  through  the  nave  of  the 
church,  the  large  cross  aisle,  between  the  north  and  south 
porticos,  arrests  the  attentioh ;  over  this  quadrangle  is  the 
cupola  or  dome.  From  whence  you  have  a  distant  view  of 
the  whispering  gallery,  the  paintings  above  it,  and  the  sur- 
mounting cave  above  that,  tinder  its  center  was  fixed  in  the 
floor  a  brass  plate  *,  round  which  the  pavement  is  beautiftilly 
variegated :  but  the  figures  into  which  it  is  formed  can  no 
where  be  so  well  seen  as  from  the  whispering  gallery.  Here 
is  a  full  view  of  the  organ,  richly  ornamented  \fith  the 
carved  work  of  the  inimitable  English  artist  Gibbons,  over 
the  entrance  into  the  choir ;  and  an  adequate  idea  may  bft 
formed,  not  of  his  inerit,  but  of  the  small  prices  he  re« 
ceived  for  his  exquisite  workmanship,  wheli  it  is  understood 
that  for  **  the  swelling  firteze,  with  grotesijue  ornaments,  he 
received  5s.  per  foot;  and  for  the  grotesque  enrichtnents 
round  the  openings  in  the  women's  gallery,  he  had  4^.  Sd. 
per  foot.  His  total  charge  being  only  1333/.  7*.  5r/.  !"f 
The  sculpture  of  the  stone  work  is  by  Caius  Gabhiel 
Ci^BSR.  He  had  6l.  for  the  model  of  the  phcenix  in  the 
tympanum,  over  the  great  soutli  dbcfr;  and  only  100/.  for 
the  sculpture !  which,  and  the  isles  on  each  side  of  it,  are 
inclosed  with  very  beautiful  iron  rails  and  gates.  The  organ 
gsjlery  is  supported  with  Corinthian  columns  of  blue  and 
white  marble;  for  each  of  w'hich  Mr.  Strong  received 
32/.  lOj;.    The  organ  itself,  cost  2000/.  and  was  built  by 

*  This  plate  was  removed  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Neltoa. 

*  An  unauthenticated  anecdote  has  appeared  in  several  publicatioat, 
stating,  that  **  during  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  a  country  carpenter 
applied  to  the  overseer  of  the  workmen  for  eiApIoyment  as  a  carver. 
The  overseer  smiling  at  the  man's  temerity,  hearing  that  he  had  never 
-worked  in  London,  it  was  observed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, ,  who  was 
present;  who  calling  the  man  to  him,  asked  him  what  he  had  chiefly 
worked  at  in  the  country?  ^*  Pig-troughs,  &c."  was  his  answer* 
**  Well,  then,"  says  Sir  Christopher,  **  let  us  tee  a  specimen  of  your 
Vorkmanship  in  a  sow  and  pigs."  The  man  returned  in  a  few  days« 
having  performed  his  part  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  he  was  imjne* 
diately  employed  ;  and,  in  fine,  executed  sotne  of  the  most  difficult  partt 
ih  the  cathedral,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  ^U  that  knew  him." 
Universal  Magaxine^  vol.  xc.  p.  128. 

Vol.  IIL    No.  72.  ?^  7^  Bernard 
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Bernard  Schmydt,  commonly  called  Fatbet  Smith.  It  mi 
taken  to  pieces  in  1802,  and  repaired  by  a  Swedish  artist 
and  his  partner,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  250/. ;  they  both 
lost  their  lives,  by  a  cold  contracted  during  their  engage* 
ment.  The  choir  has  on  each  side  thirty  stalls^  besides 
the  bishop's  throne  on  the  south  side,  and  the  lord  mayor's 
on  the  north.  The  carving  of  the  beautiful  range  of  stalls^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  organ,  is  much  admired.  The 
reader's  desk  is  an  inclosure  of  very  fine  brass  rails,  gilt,  in 
which  is  a  gilt  brass  pillar  supporting  an  eagle,  of  brass 
gilt,  which  holds  the  Bibles  on  its  back  and  expanded  wings. 
The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  four  noble  fluted  pilasters^ 
painted,  and  veined  with  gold,  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli  f 
and  their  capitals  are  double  gilt.  In  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  are  hafidsome  pannels,  and  above  them  six  windows,  in 
two  series. 

The  floor  of  the  church  and  choir,  as  far  as  the  altar 
rails,  is  paved  with  marble  :  but  within  the  rails  of  the  altai* 
it  is  paved  with  porphyry,  polished  and  laid  in  several  geo^ 
metrical  figures. 

The  whole  expence  of  erecting  this  superb  edifice,  de* 
ducting  the  sums  expended  in  fruitless  attempts  to  repair 
the  old  cathedral,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  736,752/.  2s,  3d. 

The  pulpit  cross,  where  sermons  were  preached  every 
Sunday  forenoon  to  the  populace,  and  many  public  notices 
were  usually  issued  out  from  the  lord  mayor,  and  from  tb<^ 
king,  stood  about  the  midst  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  made 
of  timber  covered  with  lead,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone ; 
and  was  supported  by  as  many  donations  as  amounted  to 
1814/.  6s.  Sd.  The  preachers  were  appointed  by  the' 
bishop  of  London,  and  had  45^.  for  each  sermon,  besides 
four  days  diet  and  lodging  at  such  house  as  the  said  bishop 
should  appoint ;  they  were  on  that  account  called  the  Shu* 
namiteSf  and  allowed  1 5s.  per  week.  The  pneacbersare 
now  appointed  to  preach  in  the  church,  and  are  allowed  35s. 
by  the  city,  and  Ss.  only  by  the  church. 

Monuments.  By  a  resolution  of  the  present  bishop, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter,  monumental  statues  and  com- 
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positions  of  sculpture  have  been  admitted ,  to  ornament  the 
fabric.  These  compositions  are  to  be  under  the  controul  of 
the  president  and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  who 
must  approve  the  model,  fix  the  dimensions  of  the  figures^ 
and  determine  their  situations.  '^  This  measure,''  says  a 
modern  writer,  '<  promises,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  re* 
move,  in  some  degree,  our  complaint  of  the  want  of  em*- 
bellishment;  and  under  such  direction  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  memorials  of  the  dead  will  in  this  church  b^ 
conie  a  school  of  sculpture,  equal  to  that  of  St.  Peter's. 

Entering  at  the  north  door,  the  first  monument  on  the 
I'ight  hand,  executed  by  the  Ute  eminent  artist  Banks ^  is 
de4icated  (o  the  memory  of 

CAPTAIN  WESTCOTT, 
of  the  Majestic,  who  was  killed  at  the  glorious  battle  of 
the  Nile. 

The  principal  figure  is  represented  in  a  falling  attitude^ 
supported  by  Vi3:ory.  The  base  is  ornaniented  with  4h% 
gigantic  figure  of  an  old  man,  and  little  boys,  in  allusion  to 
the  river  r^ile,  and  its  various  divisions.  Here  are  also  ex- 
liibited  the  various  attributes  of  Egypt,  the  Sphinx,  py- 
ramid, &c.     But  there  is  no  inscription. 

Opposite  is  a  beautiful  composition,  by  Bacon,  to  thor 
inemory  pf 

GENERAL  SIR  THOMAS  DUNDAS, 
who  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  July  4,  1794,  afler  having 
gained  the  French  West  India  islands  to  this  country  ;  which 
the  incription  records  in  the  vote  of  parliament  for  erecting 
this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

A  beautiful  female  figure,  representing  Britannia ;  at  the 
same  time  that  she  holds  a  wreath  over  the  bust  of  the  de- 
ceased with  her  left  hand,  receives  under  her  protectioix 
the  genius  of  the  captured  islands,  represented  by  another 
female,  with  a  youthful  countenance,  bearing  the  produce 
of  the  various  settlements.  An  infant  at  her  feet,  and  a 
lion  attendant  upon  Britannia,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture.   A  circular  basement,  on  which  the  bust  is  placed,, 

3  X  ^  exhibits 
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eishibits  Britannia  giving  protection  to  a  female  pursued  by 
two  others^  against  whom  Britannia  lifts  bar  laqce ;  the  op>- 
ponent  characters  are  expressive  of  Deceit  and  Oppression. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church,  under  a  semi-dome,  U 
an  elegant  statue  of 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bengal,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  judicious  promoters  of  East  Indian 
literature. 

The  figure  rests  upon  a  volume  of  the  philosophy  of 
Menu  :  in  the  left  hand  Sir  William  holds  a  roll.  The  base 
is  finely  carved  in  emblems  of  the  various  perfections'  of 
Sir  William :  on  the  right  side  is  an  inscription,  stating  that 
the  monument  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  East  India 
Company.    It  is  executed  by  Bacon, 

CAPTAIN  BURGESS. 
This  monument  is  eighteen  feet  high,  ten  feet  two  inches 
wide,  and  consists  of  a  large  sarcophagus,  appropriately 
ornamented  with  figures,  representing  male  and  female  cap- 
tives of  the  humbled  Batavian  nation.     In  the  centre  of  the 
tomb  is  a  captive  holding  a  log*line  and  compass,  repre- 
sented as  sitting  between  the  prows  of  two  ships,  one  an- 
tique,  the  other  moderA:    the  latter  is  the  prow  of  the 
Ardent,  the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  commanded  and 
was  killed.     On  the  right  side  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  fe- 
male, repiesenting  Defeat  and  Di&grac^j  turning  her  back, 
hanging  her  head,  and  retreating  ;  whilst  a  Batavian  boy  ift 
represented  as  lowering  his  flag  at  the  feet  of  Britannia. 

The  upper  part  of  the  monument  consists  of  two  figures : 
Victory  descending  and  putting  a  sword  into  the  band  of 
the  tommander ;  this  is  done  over  a  cannon,  which  may  not 
improperly  be  considered  as  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  portrait  of  the  captain,  though  finished  from  the  small 
help  obvained  from  a  picture  and  a  shade,  is  esteemed  a  very 
good  likeness. 

The  style  in  which  the  whole  is  executed,  clearly  evinces 
that  Mr.  Banks  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  paid  strict  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  antient  sculpture. 
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The  inscription  if  anong  tbe  few  that  are  finisbed ;  aD4  ii 
a9  follows : 

Sacred  ta  tbe  Bemory 

•f  RiCBAao  RuNDLB  BoRGBSs,  Esquue, 

ComBiander  of  his  Msjtsty't  ship  the 

AfiOBMT, 

who  fell  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age, 
whUe  bravely  supporting  the  honour  of 

the 
BaiTisB  Flag, 
in  a  daring  and  successful  aftempt  to 
break  the  Enemy's  line  near 
Camperdowm» 
on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1797. 
His  skill,  coolncH,  and  intrepidity,  emi- 
nently contribated  to  a  Victory 
equally  advantageous  and  glorious  to 
his  Country. 
That  grateful  Country 
£nroU  his  Name 
high  in  the  list  of  those  Heroes 
who,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
have  established  and  maintained  her 

Naval  Superiority, 
and  her  exalted  rank  among  Nations. 

In  the  opposite  pannel  is  a  memorial  for 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  FAULKNOR. 

The  dying  hero  is  supported  by  Neptune,  and  crowned  bj 
Victory.    The  execution  of  the  whole  is  by  Rossi. 

Being  without  an  inscription ;  the  following  extract  from 
▼ice-admiral  CaldwelPs  letter  in  the  London  Gezette,  is  in- 
serted for  the  reader's  information : 

«<  MarHmqutf  Jan.  II,  1795. 
"  For  the  information  of  my  lords  commissioners  of  the  Adrni* 
calty,  I  inclose  copies  of  letters,  which  came  to  me  by  express^ 
giving  an  account  of  the  taking  the  French  frigate  La  Pique,  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  after  an  action 
of  five  hoars,  as  brilliant  and  decided  as  ever  happeoed ;  nor  can 
too  much  praise  and  coovnendation  be  given  to  sJl  the  officers  an4 

ship's 
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•hip^  company.  Their  lordships  will  see  by  the  minutes  the  jtH 
dicious  manner]  in  which  the  Blanche  (Capt.  Faulkner's  ship)  laid 
the  enemy  on  board,  and  twice  lashed  her  bowsprit  to  the  Blanche'^ 
capstem ;  aiiid  when  the  former's  main  and  miBen  masts  fell»  she 
payed  ofT  before  the  wind«  and  towed  the  enemy ;  when  the  stera 
ports  not  being  large  enough,  they  blew  the  apper  transom  beam 
away  to  admit  the  guns  to  run  out,  and  fired  iataher  bows  for 
three  hours ;  the  marines  keeping  so  well  directed  and  constant  a 
fire,  that  not  a  man  could  appear  upon  her  forecastle  until  she. 
struck,  when  the  second  lieutenant  and  ten  men  swam,  on  boards 
and  took  possession  of  her« 

f'  Captain  Faulknor  was  unfortunately  killed  after  two  hours 
actionj  by  which  his  majesty  has  lost  an  officer  as  truly  meritoriousi, 
as  the  navy  of  England  ever  had. 

<•  P.  S.  It  s^ppearsy  by  a  recent  account,  there  were  many  more 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  on  board  La  Pique ;  one  hundred 
aerenty-four  are  broflght  here,  one  hundred  and  tea  wounded,  and 
landed  at  the  Saints,  and  seventy-six  found  dead  on  board  when 
she  was  taken  possession  of :  it  is  probable  some  were  thrown 
overboard  during  the  actioUf  and  it  is  known  numbers  f/ell  witK 
three  masts,  and  were  drowned*" 

The  panne)  over  the  tomb  of  Captain  Fanlfciior,  is  filled; 
by  a  chaste  memento,  executed  by  Flaxman,  for 

CAPTAIN  R,  WILLET  MILLER, 
of  the  Theseus ;  a  medallion  of  the  deceased  is  affixed  tQ  a 
palm  tree  by  the  joint  hands  of  Britannia  and  Fame ;  un- 
derneath is  inscribed  the  word  ^^  Nile.'^  On  the  plane  is 
inscribed,  ^^  that  the  monument  is  erected  by  a  contribution 
of  Captain  Miller^s  companions  in  victory/* 

Under  a  semi-dome,  leading  to  the  canon  residentiary*s 
Testry,  is  a  fine  statue  to  the  memory  of 

HOWARD,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 
The  late  Mr.  Bacon,  in  describing  the  ideas  whish  pre- 
dominated  in  his  mind  whilst  he  formed  this  figure,  ob- 
serves, that  ^'  his  principal  object  was  to  present  as  much 
of  the  character  of  active  benevolence  as  a  single  figure 
would  afford. 

**  The  right  foot  being  placed  considerably  forward,  and 
^e  body  advanced  upon  it,  is  intended  to  give  motion  to  the 

figurCj^ 
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tigtl^re,  white  the  expression  of  benevolence  is  attempted  la 
the  several  features  of  the  faoe^  and  the  inclined  air  of  the 
head. 

'^  He  holds uscrole  of  papers  in  his  left  hand:  on  one  is 
written,  '  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons  ;*  and  on  a 
corner  of  another,  the  word  ^  Hospitals'  is  introduced, 
pointing  out  the  principal  objects  of  his  exertions.  Another 
paper  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  has  the  word  *  Regulations* 
written.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  key,  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed tlie  drcumstance  of  his  exploring  the  dungeons  ; 
and  the  rings  and  chains,  among  which  he  stands,  are  de- 
signed to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  in  the  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  wretched  abodes;  while  his 
trampling  on  some  fetters,  which  lie  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest the  hostility  of  his  sentiments  to  their  sufferings. 

'^  The  pedestal  represents  a  scene  in  a  prison,  where 
'^x.  Howard,  having  broken  the  chains  of  the  prisoners,  is 
bringing  provisions  and  clothing  for  their  relief.^'  * 

The  south  side  of  the  pedestal  is  thus  inscribed : 

This  Extraordinary  Man 

Had  the  fortune  to  be  honoured,  whiht  living. 

In  the  manner  which  his  Virtues  des^ved. 

He  received  the  Thanks 

Of  both  Houses  of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments, 

For  his  eminent  Services  rendered  to  his 

Country  and  Mankind. 

Oar  National  Prisons  and  Hospitals, 

Improved  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  Wisdom, 

Bear  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  his  Judgment, 

And  to  the  estimatibn  in  which  he  was  held 

In  every  part  of  the  Civilized  World, 

Which  he  traversed  to  reduce  the  sum  of  Human  Misery. 

From  the  throne  to  the  dungeon,  his  name 
Was  mentioned  with  respect,  gratitude,  and  Admiration! 

His  Modesty  alone 

Defeated  various  efforts  that  were  made 

During  bis  Life 

To  erect  this  Statue^ 

Which  the  Public  has  now  consecrated  to  hit  Memory  J 

•  Gent.  Maeazine,  March  119$, 

Whidr 
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He  was  born  at  Hackney,  In  tlie  County  c^ 

Middlesex,  Sept.  2,  1726. 

The  early  part  of  kis  life  he  spent  in  Retirement^ 

Residing  principally  on  his  Paternal  estate  at 

Cardingtoni  in  Bedfordshire, 

For  which  County  he  served  the  office  of 

Sheriff  in  the  year  1773. 

He  expired  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary» 

On  the  20th  January  1790; 

A  victim  to  the  perilous  and  benevolent  Attempt 

To  ascertain  the  cause  of,  and  find  an  efficacious 

Remedy  for,  the  Plague. 

He  trod  an  open,  but  unfrequented,  path  to  Immortality* 

Id  the  ardent  and  unintermitted  exercise  of 

Christian  Charity. 

May  this  Tribute  to  his  Fame 

Excite  an  Emulation  of  his  truly  glorious  Achievements ! 

Crossing  before  the  organ>  under  another  semi-dome,  is  a 
statae  by  the  same  artist,  to  the  memory  of 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  L.L.  D. 

^'  I  hare,**  says  Mr.  Bacon,  ^<  especially  attempted,  in 
Ibis  work,  to  unite  (what  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  effect) 
that  ease,  which  is  proper  for  a  figure  engaged  in  study, 
with  the  energy  which  was  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  I  have  also  aimed 
that  a  magnitude  of  parts,  and  grandeur  of  style,  in  th^ 
statue,  should  accord  with  the  masculine  sense  with  which 
his  writings  are  so  impregnated,  and  the  nervous  style  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  mankind. 

**  His  complexional  character,  and  that  of  his  works,  1 
hope,  will  justify  my  having  given  him  an  expression  tinc- 
tured with  severity,  to  which  his  vigour  of  thinking  must 
ever  contribute. 

**  By  making  him  lean  against  a  column,  I  suggest  his 
own  firmness  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  his 
maxims.'*  * 

*  Gent.  Magazine,  1796. 
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*    The  following  epitaph  by  Dr.  Pfitrr,  if  it  adds  little,  will 
iR>t  detract  from  the  reputation  of  that  excellent  scholar : 

A        P        ft 

SAMUELI  JOHNSON, 

GaAMMATICO   Bt  CaiTICQ 

Scriptorum.  Anglicorum.  Litterate.  Perito. 

Poetse.  Luminibus.  Sententisrum. 

Et.  Ponderibus.  Verborum.  Admirabili. 

Magistro.  Virtutis  Gravissimo* 

Homlni.  Optimo  et  singularis.  Exempli. 

Qui  vixit.  Ann.  Lxxv.  Mens,  ii.  Dieb.  xiiif* 

Decessit.  idib.  Decembr.  Ann.  Christ. 

CO-DCC.LXXXIIII. 

Sepult.  in.  JEd,  Sanct.  Petr.  WeHa^Qna&terions. 

xrii.  Kal.  Januar.  Ann.  Christ. 

COOCCLXXXV. 

Amici  et  Sodales  Litterarii. 

Pecunia.    Conlata. 
Hk  M.  Faclund.  curaver. 

I'he  last  monument  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  upper 
l^art  of  the  church,  is  dedicated  to  the  joint  memories  of 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  MOSS,  of  the  Monaech; 

AND 

CAPTAIN  EDWARD  RIOU,  of  the  Amazon; 
tvho  fell,  gloriously  fighting  for  their  country,  on  the  me- 
morable attack  upon  Copenhagen,  under  the  command  of 
the  late  vice  admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1801. 

**  With  respect  to  the  composition  of  this  work,  it  is  a 
compilation  from  different  designs  presented  by  Charles 
Rossi,  Esq.  R.  A.  for  this  and  other  monuments,  and  ar« 
ranged  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
government  for  that  purpose :  the  idea  is  simply  that  of  an 
insulated  base,  sustaining  a  sarcophagus;  on  the  front  of 
which  Victory  and  Fame  place  the  medallions  of  the  two 
deceased  heroes:  tlie  eiTect  is  less  pleasing,  as  a  whole,  than 
might  have  been  expectMli  on  9^  view  of  tbe  detached  parts 
«f  which  it  is  composed* 
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Monuments  under  the  Church  *,    At  the  south  caat 

end 9  under  the  window,  covered  by  a  plain  stone,  raised 

about  eighteen  inches  from  the  pavement,  rests  the  revered 

dust  of 

SIR. CHRISTOPHER  WREN; 

no  otherwise  noticed  than  by  the  following  inscription : 

Here  Helh  Christopher  Waen,  knight,  builder  of  this  ca- 
thedral church  of  St.  Paul,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1723, 
and  of  his  age  xci. 

On  the  wall  over  his  head  is  a  tablet,  with  a  border  of 
ovals,  thus  inscribed : 

Subtus  -  conditar  hujus  Eccleslae  et  Urbis  conditor 

Cbristophbrus  Wren, 

qui  vixit  anno  sultra  nonaginta,  non  sibi,  sed  bono  publico* 

Lector, 

Si  Monumentum  requiris, 

Circumspice ! 

Obiit  Feb.  25,  anno  172S,  xtatis  91. 

Translated. 

Underneath  lies  Christopher  Wren,    the  builder  of  tlm 

church*  and  of  this  city. 

Who  lived  upwards  of  ninety  years* — not  for  himself;  but  for 

the  public  good. 

Reader* 

Would  you  search  out  his  monument  ? 

Look  around ! 

We  cannot  resist  a  few  notices  concerning  him  who  is  co- 
vered by  this  dusty,  neglected  memorial ;  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  existed,  and  to  whom  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  the  scientific  world,  are  under  the  greatest  obligations, 
which  have  been  repaid  with  ingratitude. 

Sir  Christopjier  Wren,  the  wonder  of  his  age,  was  the 

pon  of  the  reverend  Christopher  Wren,    rector   of   East 

» 
^  The  vault,  which,  before  the  fire,  was  the  parish  church  of  St. 

Faith,  under  the  present  choir  of  St.  Paul,  is  about  seventeen  feet  be- 
low the  area  of  floor  of  the  church ;  and  probably  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pacious and  every  way  curious  vaults  in  the  world ;  here  the  coffins  are 
Juried  in  the  ground,  and  do  not  lay  on  the  surface,  as  in  other  vaults. 

.  ^  Knoyle, 
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Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire;  brother  of  the  piou^  and  learned 
Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely ;  he  was  born  in  London 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1632. 

Being  of  a  tender  constitution,  he  was  educated  at  home, 
by  a  private  tutor;  but  made  such  a  progress  in  classical 
learning,  that  it  was  judged  proper  to  place  him  at  West* 
minster  school,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Busby,  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  com* 
moner  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

He  was  only  thirteen  years  of  £^e  when  he  invented  a 
new  astronomical  instrument,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
father  in  an  elegant  copy  of  Latin  verses,  together  with  an 
exercise  J)e  Ortu  Fluminum.    By  those  verses  we  find  that 
the  instrument  which  he  had  invented  represented  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  must  have  resembled  the 
orrery.     About  the  same  time  he  also  invented  a  curious 
pneumatic  engine,  a  description  of  which,  with  the  draw- 
ing, he  likewise  presented  to  his  father.     By  his  rare  ta- 
lents he  soon  gained  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  Dr. 
Wilkins,  the  warden  of  his  college;  and  of  Dr.  Ward,  Sa- 
vilian  professor  of  astronomy,  who  then  resided  in  that  col- 
lege.    By  the  warden  he  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
and  favour  of  Charles,  Elector  Palatine ;  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented several  mechanical  instruments  of  his  own  invention. 
In  1647,   he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  Scarbo- 
rough, at  whose  request  he  undertook  the  translating  of 
^'  Oughtred^s  Geometrical  Dialling*'  into  Latin ;   and  the 
same  year  he  invented  several  other  mathematical  instru- 
ments^ and  wrote  **  A  Treatise  of  Spherical  Trigonometry 
in  a  new  method,  with  an  epitome  of  the  same."    At  the  , 
age  of  sixteen  he  contrived,  and  modelled  in  paste-board, 
illustrated  with  curious  astronomical  delineations  in  proper 
colours,  a  new  hypothesis,  "  intitled,  "Hypothesis  Pro- 
ftapheres«n   Luna^,    in   qua  circulationes    ejus,    secundum 
rationes  Tychonianas,  exacte  demoustrantur." — Or,   "  An 
Hypothesis  of  the  Lunar  Equations;  in  which  her  orbits 
are  exactly  demonstrated,  according  to  the  theory  of  Tycho 
Brahe." 

3  Y  2  On 
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On  March  the  18th,  1650>  he  commenced  Batcbelor  oF 
Arts;  and  the  following  year,  at  bis  father's  request,  he 
composed  a  short  algebraical  tract,  reiating  to  the  Julian 
period,  very  useful  in  chronology.  He  was  electeda Fel- 
low of  AU  Souls  colliefe  in  the  beginnitigof  November,  1653  ; 
and,  the  11th  of  Deeember  following,  he  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  In  the  meati  time  he  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Oxford ;  at> 
whose  first  assemblies  at  Wadham  college,  he  exhibited 
many  new  theories,  inventions,  experiments,  and  mechanic 
improvements.  In  1656,  he  invented  the  method  of  in- 
(losing  liquors  immediately  into  the  mass  of  blood  in  an 
animal  body.  This,  like  many  other  of  his  inventions  and 
discoveries  was  f^tlsely  challenged  by  the  Germans  and  other 
foreigners ;  which  occasioned  the  Royal  Society  to  publish  a 
p^per  in  defence  of  Sir  Christopher's  just  claim. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1657,  he  was  chosen  Astronomy 
Professor  in  Gresham  collide,  London ;  when  he  mlade  a 
very  learned  speech  on  his  inauguration.  In  1658,  he  first 
of  any  one  found  out  a  straight  line  equal  to  the  cyckndy 
and  parts  thereof;  and  about  the  same  time  he  solved  the 
problem  relating  to  the  then  newly  discovered  elliptical 
astronomy.  This  problem  had  been  proposed  by  the  ce« 
lebrated  mons.  Pascal,  tinder  the  feigned  name  of  Jean  de 
Montfert,  to  all  the  English  mathematicians  as  a  challenge. 
Mr.  Wren  sent  his  solution  to  the  challenger,  and  returned 
another  problem  in  the  like  spirit  to  the  mathematicians  in 
France  (formerly  proposed  by  Kepler,  and  then  likewise 
solved  by  our  author)  of  which  they  never  gav6  any  solu«* 
tion.  Not  long  after  this«  he  suggested,  in  the  year  1659^ 
a  method  for  finding  the  different  pressure  of  the  air,  which 
occasioned  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  barometer  as  a 
vtreather-glass.  In  1660,  he  invented  a  method  for  the  con« 
iftruction  of  solar  eclipses,  which  has  now  for  many  years 
been  generally  followed  as  the  most  concise  and  plain.  He 
was  very  instrumental  in  concerting  those  weekly  meetings, 
which  were  begun  this  year  at  Gresham  college ;  but  he 
soon  after  removed  back  to  Oxford,  being  appointed  on 

the 
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tfae  fiftji  of  ^ebniArv  Savilian  professor  of  astronoftny  in  \b€ 
room  of  Dr.  Ward.  He  entered  on  his  Savilian  pro^ 
f«»orship,  having  resigned  that  of  Gresbaoi)  on  the  18tb 
of  May,  1661 ;  and  was  created  on  the  12th  of  Septembef 
doctor  of  laws. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  England  ^  from  travels  which 
he  had  undertaken  for  his  improvement  in  the  science  of  ar- 
chitecture, having  digested  and  finished  his  designs  for  tht 
entire  reparation  of  St.  Piaurs,  he  laid  them  before  the  king 
and  the  commissioners  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666^ 
but,  that  part  dT  the  plan,  by  which  a  dome  with  a  cupola^ 
and  a  lantern  with  a  spiring  top,  was  to  be  raised  in  tbt 
room  of  the  old  steeple,  being  oppo^ied  by  several  of  them^ 
a  contest  arose,  which  five  days  after  was  decided  by 
the  fire  of  London  on  the  2d  of  September.  That  dneadfal 
calamity  furnished  matter  abundantly  to  exencke  all  the 
extracvdinary  talents  of  an  eiiligiitened  architect.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general  and  principal 
architect  for  reboildhig  the  whole  city;  in  which  was  in* 
eluded,  not  only  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  but  fifty-on^ 
parochial  churches,  which  were  enacted  by  parliament  td 
be  built  in  lieu  of  those  that  were  bMrnt  and  demobsbed^, 
besides  other  public  structures ;  and  also  for  the  disposition 
t>f  the  streets.  He  immediately  drew  up  excellently  beautiful 
plans  for  that  purpose,  which  were  latd  before  the  king  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  execution  of  that  noble 
design  was  unhappily  prevented  by  the  disputes  which  arosft 
about  private  property,  and  the  haste  and  hurry  of  re- 
building. 

In  1669,  he  finished  tfie  theatre  at  Oxford.  On  March 
tiie  9th,  1673,  he  resigned  hts  Savilian  professorship  in  the 
university,  and  had  the  bbnour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him  by  hh  majesty  the  ensuing  year. 

Before  tfie  end  of  1674,  he  married  Faith,  daughDer  of 
Shr  Thomas  Cogbill,  of  Blechingddn  in  Oxfordshire ;  upon 
whose  decease  the  next  year,  he  soon  after  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  William,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  baron  of  LifFord  m 
the  kingdom  of  Irehmd.    On  the  lOth  of  August  1675, 
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the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Observatory  was  laid  at  Green« 
wichi  in  pursuance  of  a  proposal  made  by  Sir  Cbristophery 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  hb  majesty 
to  find  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose. 

In  1680,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1683,  March  the  2Sd,  he  began  to  build  the  palace  of 
Winchester  ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  architect 
and  a  commissioner  for  Chelsea  college.    In  1684,  he  was 
constituted,  in  the  room  of  Hugh  May,  Esq.  deceased,  prin« 
cipal  oiBcer  by  the  style  of  comptroller  of  the  works  in  the 
castle  of  Windsor,  and  of  all  manors  and  lodges  in  the 
forest  thereof.    In  1685,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia« 
ment  for  Piympton  in  Devonshire.    In  1690,  he  began  to 
build  the  two  royal  apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  which 
were  finished  in  1694,  just  before  the  death  of  queen  Mary. 
In  1698,  an  act  of  parliament  being  passed,  to  charge  a 
branch  of  the  duty  on  coals  for  repairing  Westminster 
Abbey,    Sir  Christopher  was   appointed  surveyor-general, 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  works  of  that  cathedral ;  and 
he  began  t(v  carry  on  the  building  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
the  following  year.     Chelsea  College  was  also  compleated 
under  his  direction,  where  he  likewise  prescribed  the  sta- 
tutes and  whole  ceconomy  of  the  house.    In  1700,  he  was 
elected  a  burgess  in  parliament  for  Weymouth,  and  Mel- 
comb  Regis  in  Dorsetshire.    In  1708,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  building  the  fifty  new  churches  in 
and  about  London.    In  17x0,  he  finished  the  cathedral  of 
St.  PauPs.     In  1713,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Atterbury,  dean 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  concerning 
the  repairs  of  that  abbey  church.    In  April  1718,  his  pa- 
tent for  the  royal  works  was  superseded,  in  the  eighty* 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  more  than  fifty  years  spent  in  a 
continued,  active,  and  laborious  service  to  the  crown  and 
the  public.     Till  this  time  he  had  resided  in  a  bouse  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  office  of  surveyor«general,  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  adjoining  to  Whitehall ;  but,  after  bis  removal 
from  that  employ,  be  dwelt  occasionally  in  a  house  in  St. 
James's  Street,  ^Vestminsten    He  had  another  house  whiqh 

belonged 
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belonged  to  the  surveyor-general  to  the  crown  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  enjoyment  of  which  had  been  granted  him  by 
queen  Anne,  and  was  held  by  an  exchequer  lease. 

His  vigour  of  mind  continued,  with  a  vivacity  rarely  found 
at  his  age,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  dissolution,  which 
was  occasioned,  after  a  few  days  illness,  by  a  cold  con« 
tracted  in  coming  from  his  house  at  Hampton  Court  to 
London,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1723,  in  the  ninety.first 
year  of  his  age.  He  died,  as  be  had  lived,  with  greal 
calmness  and  serenity,  and  little  sickness.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  many  persons  of  honour  and  distinction,  with 
great  solemnity,  from  his  bouse  in  Westminster .  to  St* 
Paul's  cathedral. 

.  Mr.  Hooke,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and 
rery  able  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  abilities,  has  com* 
prised  his  character  in  these  few  but  comprehensive  words : 
*^  I  must  affirm,^'  says  he,  "  that,  since  the  time  of  Ar- 
chimedes, there  scarce  has  ever  met,  in  one -man,  in  so 
great  a  perfection,  such  a  mechanical  hand,  and  so  philo- 
sophical a  mind."-— And  a  greater  than  Hooke,  the,  illus* 
trious  and  immortal  Newton,  whose  signet  stamps  an  in- 
delible character,  speaks  thus  of  him,  with  other  eminent 
men :  "  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Christiaa 
Augen,  by  far  the  greatest  geometricians  of  this  age.*'— 
Mr.  Evelyn,  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  his  "  Account  of 
Architects  and  Architecture,**  tells  him  that  he  '*  inscribed 
his  book  with  his  name,  partly  through  an  ambition  of  pub- 
licly declaring  the  great  esteem  (says  he)  I  ever  had  of  your 
virtues  and  accomplishments,  not  only  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing, but  through  all  the  learned  cycle  of  the  most  useful 
knowledge  and  abstruser  sciences,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
poUte  and  shiping ;  all  which  is  so  justly  to  be  allowed  you, 
that  you  need  no  panegyric  or  other  history  to  eternise 
you,  than  the  greatest  city  of  the  universe  which  you  have 
rebuilt  and  beautified,  and  are  still  improving ;  witness  the 
churches,  the  royal  courts,  stately  hails,  magazines,  pa* 
laces;  and  other  public  structures,  besides  what  you  have 
i)uiit  of  great  and  magnificent  in  both  the  universities,  at 
5  Chelsea, 
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Chelsea,  and  in  the  country;  and  arc  now  advancing  tft 
tlie  royal  marine  hospital  at  Greenwich :  all  of  them  so 
many  trophies  of  your  skill  and  industry ;  and  conducted 
with  that  success,  that,  if  the  whole  art  of  building  were 
lost,  it  might  be  recovered  and  found  again  in  St.  Paul's,  the 
Historical  Pillar,  and  those  other  monuments  of  your  happy 
talent  and  extraordinary  genius/' 

-  He  wrote  many  ingenious  and  useful  mathematical  and 
philosophical  pieces  besides  those  already  mentioned.  All 
#hich,  taken  together  with  the  cathedral  of  St.  PauPs,  fifty- 
one  parochial  churches,  the  Monument,  and  other  puUic 
edifices  in  London,  the  two  royal  palaces  of  Hampton 
Court,  and  Winchester^  the  royal  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich,  the  north  front,  and  other  repairs  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  continued  from  1698  to  our  architect** 
death  in  1723,  form  such  a  body  of  civil  architecture  a» 
will  appear  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  whole  cen- 
tHry,  rather  than  of  the  life  and  industry  of  one  man,  of 
which,  it  ha^  been  obs^rvedi  no  parallel  instance  can  be 
given. 

Catalogue  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of  London*  royal  pa* 
laces,  hospitals,  and  public  edifices,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
knight,  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  works,  during  fifly  years^ 
m.  from  1668  to  1718, 

St,  Paul's  Cathedral.  St.  Bennet  Fink,  Thrcadnecdl© 

Alhallows  the  Great,   Thames  Street. 

Street.  St,  Bride,  Fleet  Street, 

Alhallows,  Bread  Street,  St.  Bartholomew/  Exchange. 

Alhallows,  Lombard  Street.  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks. 

St  Alban,  Wood  Street.  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes,  Aldersgate.  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand, 

St.  Andrew,  Nolborn.  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap. 

St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  Black*  St   Dionis  Backchurch,     Fen« 

friars.  ehurch  Street 

St.  Antholin,  Budge  Row.  St  Dunttan  in  the  East ,  Billings^ 

St  Austin,  Watling  Street  gate. 

St,  Bennet,  Gracecburch  Street  St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard 

St.  Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf.  StreA. 

St 
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St.  Gedrget  ABtolph  Lane. 

iS^t.  James,  Garlick  Hill. 

iSl.  James,  Westminstef  • 

SL  I^wreoce  Jewry,  Guildhall. 

St.  Magnasy  hondon  3rtdge. 

St.  Margaret  Petersi  Rood  Lane. 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury. 

St.  Martiiii  Ludgate. 

St.  MaryAbchurchfCanonStreet. 

St.  Mary  Abchurchi   Alderman- 
bury. 

St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow  Lane. 

St.  Mary  le  Bow,  Cheapside. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,    Old  Fish 
Street. 

St.MarySomenet,ThamesStreet. 

St.  Mary  at  Hill,  Billingsgate. 

St  Matthew,  Friday  Street. 

8t  Michael,  Basinghall  Street. 

St.  Michael,  Queenhithe* 

St.  Michael,  CbmhilU 

St.  Midiael,  Crooked  Lane. 

St.  Michael  Royal,  College  Hill. 

St.  Michael,  Wood  Sti^t. 

St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street. 

St.  Mildred,  PoulUy. 


St.  Nicholas  Cokabbey,OId  Fish 

Stneet. 
St«  Obve,  Jewry. 
Sf .  Peter,  CorohUl. 
St.  Sepulc|)re,  Snow  Hill. 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. 
St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street. 
St.  Swithin,  Canon  Street.  ' 
St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  Cheap* 

side. 

Sbcular.  Structures. 

The  Monameiit. 

Custom  House. 

Hampton  Court. 

Chelsea  Hospital. 

Greenwich  HospttaL 

Theatre  at  Oxford. 

Trinity  College  Library^  Cam* 

bridge. 
Chapel   of    Emanuel  College, 

Cambridge. 
Frontispiece  of  the  Middle  Tem* 

pie,  in  Fleet  Street. 
All  the  renovations  of  West* 

minster  Abbey,  from  169S. 


This  gfeat  master  of  architectural  construction  always  said 
Ihat  if  the  dome  of  St.  Paul'i  settled,  it,  would  be  towards  the 
south  *.  This  has  taken  place  as  he  predicted,  in  consequence 

*  ^  The  church  had  very  nearly  experienced  the  effect  of  confiagrar 
lion  on  the  27th  of  February  1698--9.  A  lire  broke  out  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  in  a  litUe  room  prepared  for  the  organ 
builder  to  work  in  when  the  choir  was  newty  finished ;  but  the  commu* 
nication  between  the  work  room  and  organ  gallery  being  broke  down, 
and  alt  imaginable'  means  used,  the  fire  was  happily  got  under,  doing 
no  damage  but  to  two  pillars  and  an  arch,  with  enrichments,  which  are 
very  artificially  repaired ;  and  the  church  has  no  sign  left  of  damage 
by  that  fire,  except  that  the  lustre  of  the  gilding  was  thereby  a  little 
•3toted.    Stow^  ty  Stryfe^  I.  649. 

Vot.  IIL    No.  73.  ZZ  of 
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of  his  not  bring  allowed  stone,  as  he  destred,  instead  of 
rubble,  to  fill  up  the  piers  *• 

In  the  library  of  All  Soab  College,  Oxford,  there  aref 
several  volumes  of  original  drawings  by  Sir  Christopher, 
presented  by  his  son.    The  title  of  one  of  them  is,  <*  De* 

LINEATIONES  NoViE  FABRlCIiE  TeMPLI  PaULINI,  JUXTA 
TERTIAM  PrOPOSITIONEM  ET  EX  SenTENTIA  ReGXS  CAROLI 
SUB  PriVATO  SIGILLO  EXPRESSA,    14  MaII,  AnN.  1678.'* 

**  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  believe  it  posterity ^  if  yoti 
can,  and  execrate  the  ministry  who  did  it,  was  turned 
OUT  OF  ALL  HIS  PLACES,  at  the  age  of  EIGHTY,  became 

THEY  WERE  WANTED  FOR  SOME  POLITICAL  ARRANGEMENT^ 

as  it  is  called;  that  is, /or  some  political  combination 
Jbr  particular  persons  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  go- 
vernment !  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  Posterity  have  hi- 
therto strictly  abided  by  the  same  principle,  in  rising  or 

*  A  proof  of  thii  ii  evident  from  an  extract  of  the  account  of  various 
repairs  and  l^uildingt  in  which  the  family  of  Strong  were  concerned » 
and  inserted  in  the  European  Magazine  for  July  1S04,  by  the  equally 
intelligent  and  Indefatigable  Mr.  l^osBR. 

*'  About  the  year  1706,  Edward  Strong,  jun.  began  the  lanthom 
on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October  1708, 
Edward  Strong,  sen.  laid  the  last  stone  upon  the  same. 

[It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  latter,  Mr.  Stone's  brotheri^ 
should  lay  the  first  stone  of  thi»  magnificent  structure ;  and,  at  the  dis'^. 
tance  of  thirty-three  years,  himself  should  place  the  last.] 

*^  Also  the  said  Edward  Strong,  jun.  laid  all  the  marble  paving  un- 
der the  said  dome,  and  in  the  cross  aisles  to  the  north  and  south  por^ 
ticoes, 

"  He  also  repaired  all  the  blemishes  and  (ractures  in  the  several  legs 
atod  arches  of  the  dome,  occasioned  by  the  great  weight  of  the  (said) 
dome  pressing  upon  the  foundation,  the  earth  under  the  same  being  of 
an  unequal  temper,  the  loamy  part  thereof  gave  more  way  to  the  great 
weights  than  that  which  was  gravel  ^  so  that  the  south-west  quartet  of 
^e  dome,  and  the  six  smaller  legs  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  domei 
having  less  superfiees,  sunk  into  the  thinner  part  of  the  loamy  ground, 
in  some  places  an  inch,  in  others  two  inches,  and  in  other  places  some« 
thing  more ;  and  the  other  quartera  of  the  dome  being  upon  the  thicker 
part  of  the  loamy  ground  and  gravel,  it  did  not  give  so  much  way  to  the 
great  weights  as  the  other  did ;  which  occasioned  the  fractures  and  blc* 

i^iahes  in  the  several  arches- and  legs  of  the  dome/' 

neglecting' 
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neglecting  to  do  honour  to  themselves,  by  erecting  some 
TOKEN  OF  GRATITUDE  to  the  memory  of  so  virtuous,  so 
able,  and  so  generous  a  founder  of  their  architectural  mag^ 
nificence,  instead  of  the  dusty  and  contemptible  slab  we 
have  been  noticing.  It  is  he,  if  any/  that  deserves  the 
>osT  OP  HONOUR  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  without  any  de- 
preciation to  the  menaorials  of  those  great  and  exalted  cha- 
racters which  are  already  placed  in  that  second  oagnificeot 
teoipLe  iu  the  world ! 

We  now  resume  our  notiees  of  the  memorials  of  other 
great  characters  buried  under  St.  Paul's : 

A  very  neat  white  marble  monument,  with  the  figures  of 
the  party  playing  on  a  spinnet,  harp,  and  organ;  with 
9iusic  books  sustained  by  an  attendant  angel ;  above  is  a 
group  of  cherubims  appearing  in  the  clouds^  carved  in  re- 
lief by  Mr,  Bird,  and  thus  inscribed ; 

M.S. 
'   Desideratissima:  Virginis  Jam^  Wren  Clariss.  Dom.  Chris- 
topher! Wren  Filiae  unicse,  Paternae  indolis  Uteris  deditae.  Pise, 
Benevolse,  Domisedx,  Arte*Musicli  Periti^isimx. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Jane  Wrbn,  only  Daughter  of 
Sir  Chrisjtopher  Wren,  Kt  by  Dame  Jane  his  Wife,  Daughter  of 
Wiliiap)  Lord  Fitz  William,  Baron  of  Liflford,  in  the  Kingdom,  of 
Ireland.    Ob,  29  Decerob.  Anno.  1702.  i£tat.  26. 

A  handsome  marble  monument,  enriched  with  festoons, 
and  mantling  elevated  by  tyro  cherubims,  with  this  inscrip* 
tion,  in  two  tables : 

Xl.    S*    tjm 

•  GuLiBLMUs  HoLDEa»  S. T.  P.  Sacelli  Regalis  Subdecaniis 
Serenisi.  Regiae  Majestati  Subeleemo^inarius  Ecclesise  Stt.  Pauli  & 
Eliens.  Canonic^5,  Societatis  Regime  Lond.  Sodalis,  &e.  Amplia 
quidem  Titulis  donatus  amplissimis  dignus.  Vir  per  ^legantis  & 
amqeni  ingenii.  Scientias  Industrii  suft  Illustravit.  liberalilate 
promovit,  Egregie  Eruditus  Theologicis,  Mathematicis  &  Arte 
Musica,  Meraoriam  Excdite  Posteri  &  k  Lucubrationibus  suis 
editis  Loquelae  Principia  agnoscite.  &  Harmonise.  Obiit,  24 
Jan.  1697.  82. 

3  Z  2  On 
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On  tli6  second  table  these  words: 

SusaKna  Holdkr,  Itfte  Wifecf  William  Holder,  D.  P.  Re^* 
sidentiafy  of  this  Cbarch,  Dattghter  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wreo^ 
late  Dean  of  Windsor ;  and  Sister  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren*  KU 

Among  other,  her  excellent  Endowments  of  Prudence^  Virti^ 
and  Piety :  Her  Cbaritj  was  no  small  Blessing  to  the  Neighbonr^ 
hood  wherever  she  resided ;  haying  in  Compassion  (o  the  Poor 
applied  herself  to  the  knowledge  of  Medicinal  Remedies,  whereiii 
God  gave  so  great  a  Blessing,  that  thousands  were  happily  Heale<!| 
by  her,  and  no  one  ever  miscarried.  K.  Charles  It.  Q.  Ca« 
tharine,  and  very  many  of  the  Cotirt  had  aUo  Experience  of  her 
successful  Hand,  After  45  Yeafi  liappilj  ind  honourably  passed 
in  Conjugal  State  and  Cares,  at  the  Age  of  6 1,  she  piously  ren- 
dered her  Soul  to  God  the  last  Day  ef  June,  Anno  Dom.  1688. 

Near  Mrs.  Wren*s  monutnetit,  is  another  on  the  same  pil- 
lar of  white  marble,  with  enrichment  of  cherubinis,  divera 
kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  skeletons  beads,  and  witbia 
an  elipsis,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Siste  gradum  Peripatetice,£DMUNDi  Wiseman  ordinis  Equestri^ 
viri  ingenio,  divitis,  virtutibus  diyitoris.  Octavo  iduum  'Maif» 
Anno  Dora*  1704.  ^tat.  71. 

Vitam  Mortalem  pro  Immortal!  f<iticiter  uti  spes  est  commu* 
tantis,  Necnon  Elizse^  Conjugis,  Foeminae  ah  Mores  Sanctos 
Caslosve  species,  nequaquam  tan(6  imparls  viro,  unius  nati  Na- 
tarum  quatuor  parentis,  Idus  Decemb.  8vo.  Anno  Dom.  1694. 
JEM*  52. 

£.  Domo  Terrestvi  in  Ccelestem  spem  juxta  Christanam  tran$* 
lalae,  residua  baud  procul  reconduntur. 

A  spacious  black  and  white  marble  monument,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  an  eminent  bookseller  and  printer; 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol,  thus  inscribed : , 

•  '  •  .    ..  - 

lu  a  vault  beneath  Ihis  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Thomas  Newton,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Dean  of  this 
Cathedral,  who  died  Feb.  14,  1782,  aged  seventy-eight 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Here  lies  the  Remains  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Knt.  President 
of  Ihe  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 

He 
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^e  was  boim  at  Plympton  ia  Devonshire^  the  16ih  of  Jul/,  1723  ; 

aod  died  at  I^ndon.   the  23d  of.  Feb*  1792. 

{»  .  *  .      , .       •  . 

Rer*  Thomas  Filst^d,  prebendary,  and  rector  of  Chrki 
phdrchi  Sttrrey,  twi^Qty  years,  aged  fifty-four,  1711. 

Rev.  JoHH  Tayj^oh,  LL.  D.  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  chaa^ 

c^llor  of  (9t.  Paul's,  &e.  1766,  aged  sixty-tbree* 

'  Rev.  Thomas  Jacksoii,  T).  D.  canon  rfeftid^ntiary,  rectot 

of  Yarlington,  and  cbsfilain  ia  ordinary  ^  his  niM^estjr,  I7&7» 

aged  fifty-tbree.*  * 

William  Boyck,  Mus.  D.  orga^ist^  composer, and  triaater 
of  the  band  of  music  to  their  liiajestics  kiqg  George  IL 
and  III.  dteci  Feb.  7,  1779,  aged  sixty-nine. 

Right  honourable  Hqratio,  lord  viscount  N£tsoN  oi? 
TM  Nit^,  buried  January  9,  1806.  ' 

I  AMES  BAkKT,  Es(j.  formerly  professor  of  painting  iii 
the  Royal  Academy,  Knd  one  of  the  most  classic  painters  df 
the  preset)!  age ;  buried  between  Sir  Christopher  Wren  an4 
9ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  oil  (he  14th  of  lllarch  1806. 

The  dioc^e  bf  Ldtldoit  is  governed  by  a  bishop,  dean^ 
precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  five  archdeacons,^  of  Lon* 
<ion,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Alban's^  thirty 
jprfebertdaries,  ttvelte  jpetty  or  minor  cations  f,  six  ricars 
choral,  and  several  other  inferior  officers. 

All  the  prebends/  6r  canonries,  are  in  the  collation  of  tha 
^i^hop  of  the  diocese :  and  out  of  these  thirty  canons,  thero 
tire  three'  residentiaries^  besides  the  deah ;  so  called  fi'om 
their  cdntinad  residenee  near  the  churchy  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  church  in  the  chapter,  arid  daily  to  take  carq 
bf*its<:oncerhSi  '  > 

'  The  cliapter  consists  of  the  dean  and  three  residerittaKes^ 
the  dean  having  ti^o  totes ;  to  that  he  and  one  of  the  resik 
deritiaries  ate  a  majotlty  in  all  debates^  ' 

,•'     •  •  .     •  .  '         ■      ■  •  ■      .    . 

.  *  One  of  these  it  tub-dean «  chosen  or  appointed  to  that  office  by  thjS 
i^ean*  with  the  consent  of  the  chapter  and  minor  canons ;  and  the  two 
next  petty  canont  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  '<  CSrdiilaltf  df  ttte 
bholv;"  to  which  office  they  ar^  bhosen  by  th^  dean  and  dhapte^^  out 
kh<6  pettycandM )  and  ar6  to  luperintend  the  daty  of  the  chdir* 

■   ■    TH 
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The  college  of  Petit  Canons,  was  founded  by  Richard  IL 
in  honour  of  queen  Anne,  his  wife,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign. 

There  are  prayers  in  the  cathedra!,  at  a  quarter  before 
ten,  and  a  quarter  after  three,  daily;  and  in  the  chapel, 
early  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  tlie  sommer,  and  at  seven  in 
the  winter.    A.  M. 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  the  residentiaries  preach  in  their 
turns.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  the  presentation  to  se* 
▼end  livings^ 

There  have  been  one  hundred  and  two  prelates  who  havo 
governed  this  see.  Those  translated  to  this  dignity  since 
the  building  of  the  present  fabric ;  the  boo.  Dr.  Henry 
CoMPTONy  bishop  of  Oxford  ;  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop 
of  Bristol ;  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Hayter,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  Richarq  Osbaje-deston, 
bishop  of  Carlisle;  Dr. Richard Terrick,  bishop  of  Per 
terborough ;  Dr.  Robert  Lowth,  biriiop  pf  Oxford;  and 
the  present  excellent  Dr*  Bielby  Porteus^  bishop  of 
Chester. 

Deans.  Dr.  William  Bancroft,  i^fterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  Dri  Edward  Stillingfleet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester ;  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy ;  Dr.  William  Sherlock^  master 
of  the  Temple ;  Dr.  Henry  Godolphin,  provost  of  EtoQ 
college ;  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  dean  of  Worcester,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Worcester ;  Dr.  Joseph  Butler*  after- 
wards bishop  of  Durham  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Secker,  bishop 
pf  Oxford,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Dr.  John 
Hume,  Inshop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  of  Salisbury;  hoiu 
Dr«  Frederick  Cornwalli^,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Co-p 
yentry,  fifterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Dr.  THOMiks 
Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol;  Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow, 
bbhop  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  of  Durham;  the  present 
dean  is  Dr.  George  (PretymanJ  Tomline,  bishop  9Jf 
Lincoln,  being  the  seventy-first  dean  of  St.  Paul's  since  tha 
|«ign  of  William  L 
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St.  Fiattl*8  GUthedral  has  been  tbe  sceiie  of  txAny  remark-* 
able  occui^rences.  It  was  here  that  king  John  signed  tbe 
resignation  of  his  kingdom  to  the  pope^s  legate,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1813.  The  conduct  of  cardinal  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  highly  praise-worthy  on  thia 
occasion.  When  the  king  and  cardinal  Pandulpfa,  the  le« 
gate,  c^red  the  humiliating  article  on  the  altar,  tbe  arch- 
bishop solemnly  protested  against  die  deed,^  in  the  name  of 
the  clergy  and  tbe  people. 

Here  queen  Elizabeth  returned  thanks  for  victory  over 
tbe  Spanish  Armada ;  as  did  queen  Anne,  for  those  over  the. 
French  at  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  &c.  Here  are  deposited  the 
colours  taken  during  the  late  and  present  wars.  His  present 
majesty  king  George  III.  and  the  royal  family,  have  twice 
honoured  this  sacred  fabric  by  their  presence  on  two  im- 
portant occasions ;  on  the  23d  of  April  1789,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  majesty's  happy  restoration  to  health ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1797,  to  offer  thanksgiving,  for  the 
brilliant  naval  victories  recently  atchieved  by  lords  Howe, 
Duncan,  Nelson,  &c« 

The  last  solemnity  exhibited  here,  waa  the  funeral  of 
lord  viscount  Nelson  of  tbe  Nile,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1806,  in  which  the  whole  nation  partook  of  unfeigned  sor- 
row, at  the  loss  of  a  hero,  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  defence 
of  his  country;  who  knew  no  party;  who  avoided  no 
danger ;  who  surmounted  every  difficulty ;  and  who,  after 
having  been  mutilated  by  wounds,  in  upwards  of  one  hun» 
dred  contests  for  hb  country's  honour  and  safety,  shed  his 
last  blood  in  her  cause ;  and  with  his  dying  breath  impressed 
it  upon  his  survivors,  that  *^  England  expects  every  man 
shall  do  his  duty.'* 

Within  St.PauPs  cathedral  are  two  annual  exhibitions. 
The  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons" 
of  the  Clergy ;  and  the  grand  display  of  benevolence  in  the 
impressive  scene  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  children,  edu- 
cated and  clothed  by  the  several  parishes  in  London,  and 
its  vicinity,  chanting  the  praises  of  their  Maker.  Such  a 
^  pictun 


fictnre  of  piety  isintd  innooenoe  is  belter  coneeii^  than  ex- 
pressed. It  is  the  rnost  gratifying^  the  most  airful  spectacle 
in  the  World.   * 

tJnderneath  the  cathedral  foritierly  •  sti^ed  the  parish 
ehurch  of 

St.  FAITH. 

So  called  on  account  of  its  dedication  to  a  holy  ritgxii  ef 
that  name,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Christian  iaitb 
under  Dioclesian  the  emperor,  because  she  would  not  offer 
sacrifice  to  the' idol  gods :  and  it  was  called  Etelesia  sanctit 
Fidei  in  crifptis^  or^^  the  church  of  St*  Faith  in  the  vaults 
Mderground  ;^*  *  being  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Jesus 
chapel,  under  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Paul,  which  served  as  a  parish  church  for  part  of  St^  Paulas 
Stump,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  Paternoster  Row,  Qveen's 
Head  Court,  all  Lovers  Court,  part  of  Ivy  Lane,  Three 
Tun  Alley,  or  Ship  Alley,  all  Little  Ivy  Lane,  White  Hart 
Street,  and  part  of  Warwick  Lane.  But  Jesus  chapel  be- 
ing  suppressed  by  king  Edward  VI.  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Faith  were,  in  the  year  1531,  permitted  to  remove  into  the 
eame,  which  continued  a  parish  cbiirch  in  this  parish  till  the 
cathedral  was  demolished  by  the  great  fire  of  London  in 

1666.      . 

The  vestry  is  general ;  the  living  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of 
the  peculiars  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter*  of  St* 
Plaurs,  who  are  both  patrons  and  ordinaries.  After  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  the  parish  was  united  to  St.  Austin. 

Part  of  the  church.yard,  belonging  to  St.  Faith's  parish^ 
was  taken  to  enlarge  the  street  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard ;  and  the  remainder  lying  within  the  idclosufe 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  at  the  east  end^  serves  as  a  burial 
I^Ce  for  the  parishioners. 

.  *  This  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Fahh,  was  originally  a  distinct 
building  from  6l  Paursi  at  th^  east  end  of  the  cathedral ; .  but  thiit 
Vuilding  wai  demolished,  to  make  way  for  the  enlargement  of  St.  Paul's 
churchy  in  the  year  I251*  or  1256.  In  lieu  whereof  aeon  Teniency  was 
made  under  the  choir,  and  on  the  spot  where  St.  Faith's  church  had 
^coodi  tp  serre  the  pariihioners  of  St.  Faith's  for  a  parish  chvfch. 

Reotor 
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Rector  of  emikbnce.  Dr.  John  Dovglas,  the  de- 
tector ef  Lawder,  respecting  his  forgeries  concerning  Milton ; 
ami  at  present  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  PauPs  Charch  Yard,  where  for- 
merly stood  the  Charnel  House,  is  situated 

THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE. 

A  handsome  modern  brick  buildingi  in  which  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  province  of  Canterbury  meet,  when  summoned 
Jiy  the  king^s  writ. 

The  first  place  on  the  north  side  of  Ludgate  Street  that 
presents  itself  is  Ave  Maria  Lake  :  it  hath  good  houses, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  booksellers,  printers,  and 
other  tradesmen.  On  the  west  side  is  an  open  square  court, 
with  good  houses,  called  Stationer's  Court.  Out  of  which 
court  is  a  passage  into  Amen  Corner,  and  another  to 

STATIONER'S  HALL. 

Here  formerly  stood  a  spacious  building  of  stone  and 
"vood,  belonging  to  John,  duke  of  Bretaprne  and  earl  of 
Richmond,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IL  and  IIL    It  was  af- 
terwards possessed  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  during  the 
reigns  of  Richard  U.  till  Henry  VI.  and  was  called  JPeni- 
iroke\  inn.      From  William  Beauchamp,   lord  Aberga- 
venny,   it   was  denominated  Bergavenny  House  \   in  this 
family  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  when 
Henry  lord  Abergavenny  having  left  a  daughter  married  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fane,  this  house  was  disused,  and  purchased  hj 
the  company,  whence  it  has  its  present  name.    It  was  re- 
built by  them  of  wood  ;  but  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
l^at  fire,  was  succeeded  by  a  plain  structure  of  brick, 
with  square  casement  windows,  surmounted  by  ovals:  the 
front  has  within  a  few  years  been  cased  with  stone,  and  tk& 
windows  arched,  and  sashed ;  so  that  Stationer's  Hall, 
makes  an  equally  respectable  appearance  with  any  other 
building  for  the  like  purpose  in  the  metropolis. 

The  approach  to  the  hall  is  very  airy  and  grand ;  an  iron 
raffltiig  incloses  a  court  before  the  structure,  and  a  circiriar 
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flight  of  stone  steps,  lead  to  the  grand  entrance  on  the  lefty 
The  interior  is  divided  into  the  following  apartments : 

THE  HALL  ROOM. 

This  is  spacious,  though  plain  ;  over  the  entrance,  is  thc. 
orchestra,  which  is  amply  supplied  with  performers  on  pub- 
lic occasions.  The  room  is  wainscoted  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  pannelled  ;  the  whole  appearing  of  a  ycliov^ 
colour.  The  light  is  admitted  on  both  sides  by  lofty  sashed 
windows,  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  beautiful  arched  window 
of  painted  glass,  divided  into  six  compartments ;  the  first 
of  which  contains  the  armof ial  bearings  of  the  company  ^ 
the  second  the  arms  of  England  ;  the  third  is  filled  with  the 
crest  of  the  company ;  the  fourth  is  a  beautiful  winged 
figure,  seated,  with  a  flame  issuing  from  its  head  ;  in  the 
distance  a  circular  temple,  the  whole  illustrative  of  Learn* 
ing,  as  an  inducement  to  honour ;  the  fifth  compartment 
contains  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Cadell;  the  sixth  exhibits  a  beautiful  female,  seated,  and 
conteiirplating  the  Holy  Scripture,  whilst  the  whole  seems^ 
lighted  by  a  lamp,  above  her  head,  and  tbro-.vs  a  fine  warm 
tint  over  tlie  figure  ;  this  is  meant  to  represent  Religion  in 
its  most  benevolent  point  of  view.  Above  the  royal  arms  is 
a  shield  bearing  the  city  arms,  and  thence  round  the  top  of 
the  arch  are  variegated  rays,  beautifully  bordered. 

At  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  This  window  (except  the  arms  and  crest,  which  for 
their  excellency  and  antiquity  it  has  beeti  thought  advise* 
able  to  preserve)  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Cadell,  Esq.  al- 
derman and  sheriff  of  London,  1801." 

At  this  end  of  the  room  are  painted  tables  of  benefactors 
to  the  company. 

X)n  the  left  hand,  an  anti-room  leads  to 

THE  COURT  ROOM. 
This  is  highly  ornamented  and  well  furnished,  to  transact  . 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  company,  and  has  a  good  Jigfat 
towards  the  garden.     The  curtains  of  the  windows  ar^ , 
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r  crimson  ;  and  the  apartment  has  a  magnificent  appearance, 
^vhicli  is  much  assisted  by  a  high  covered  cieling  carved, 
and  the  following  pictures : 

OVER  THE  MASTER^s  SEAT. 

A  fine  representation  of  king  Alfred  dividing  his  loaf  with 
tl<e  pilgrim ;  by  West.  "  Presented  by  Mr.  John  Boydell 
to  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1779." 

The  history  of  this  picture  is  thus  detailed  :   "  While  the 
Danes  were  ravaging  all  before  them,   Alfred,  with  a  small 
company,  retreated  to  a  little   inaccessible  island   in   So* 
UDersetshire,  called  Athelney  ;  when  his  first  intention  was  to 
build  a  fortress.     Hither  he  afterwards  removed  with  his 
fan)ily,  whose  security  gave  him  the  most  poignant  con- 
cern.    He  had  early  married  a  lady,  who,  by  her  birth, 
accomplishments  and  beauty,  was  worthy  of  the  high  sta- 
tion to  which  he  had  raised  her.     Alfred  Ipved  her  with  the 
sincerest  affection,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  his  love 
returned  with  equal  sincerity.      Heaven  too,  had  blessed 
him   with  children.     The  principal  inconvenience   he  la* 
boured  under  in  this  forlorn  situation,  arose  from  a  scarcity 
of  provisions. 

**  It  happened  one  day  as  he  was  reading j  or  rather 
forming  plans  for  the  delivery  of  his  country,  that  be  found 
himself  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  a  poor  piigriu},  who  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  begged  for  somewhat  to  satisfy  his 
hunger.  The  humane  king  (whose  attendants  had  been  all 
sent  out  in  search  of  food)  called  to  Elswitha,  and  re- 
quested her  to  relieve  tbe  miserable  object  with  a  part  of 
what  little  there  remained  in  the  fort.  The  queen  finding 
only  one  loaf,  brought  it  to  Alfired,  but  at  the  same  time 
represented  to  him  the  distresses  that  his  family  would  be 
driven  to,  should  the  attendants  prove  unsuccessful.  The 
king,  ho\yever,  not  deterred,  but  rather  rejoicing  4it  this 
trial  of  his  humanity,  divided  tbe  loaf,  and  gi^ve  to  tbe 
poor  pilgrim  half  of  it:  consoling  the  queen  with  this 
piou9  redection,  ^^  That  He  who  could  feed  ^ve  thousand 
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with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  could  make,  if  it  should  to 
please  hiniy  the  half  of  a  loaf  sufficient  for  more  than  their 
necessities." 

The  pilgrim  departed ;  the  king  resumed  his  studies,  and 
felt  a  satisfaction  that  ever  results  fmm  beneficent  actions. 
His  attendants  returned  witha^ast  quantity  of  fish,  which 
greatly  encouraged  the  king,  and  put  him  upon  those  glo- 
rious undertakings  which  restored  the  lustre  of  the  Saxon 
diadem.^ 

ON  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  FIRE  PLACE. 

An  interesting  scene,  in  which  is  represented  George 
Douglas  assisting  Mary,  queek  of  Scots,  in  her 
ESCAPE  FROM  LocHLEv^N  CASTLE.  *^  Presented  August  11, 
1791,  to  the  Company  by  the  right  honourable  John  Boydell, 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London/' 

The  anxiety  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  Douglas, 
whilst  he  is  conducting  his  sovereign  to  the  boat,  is  finely 
imagined.  The  story  is  detailed  in  Dr.  Stuart's  History  of 
Scotland,  octavo,  vol.  L  p.  299.  This  beautiful  painting  is 
by  Graham. 

ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  FIRE  PLACE. 

An  excellent  '^portrait  of  Johh  Boydell,  Esq.  lord 
mayor  of  the  city  of  London  ;  painted  by  Mr.  Graham, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
June  8,  1793." 

**  The  lord  mayor  in  the  city  chair.  On  bis  right  hand» 
and  resting  on  the  chair,  stands  the  figure  of  Justice^ 
holding  the  balance  and  the  city  sword.  On  the  left  standi 
the  figure  of  Prudence  with  her  looking-glass,  and  with  the 
emblem  of  penetrating  Wisdom  in  her  right  hand.  Behind 
the  chair,  in  the  centre,  stands  the  figure  of  Industry,  with 
a  sun-rbumt  complexion  and  bee-hive  on  her  head.  On  the 
left,  and  rather  before  the  chair,  recumbent  on  a  cornu- 
copia, is  the  figure  of  Commerce,  with  the  mariner's  dom* 
pass  in  her  left  hand,  whilst  she  points  with  the  other  to  the 
Pknty  poured  from  the  hom^  at  the  same  time  turning  her 
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fkce  to  Che  lord  mayor  with  a  pemiasive  look  of  inTitatioti 
for  him  to  partake  of  that  which  he  is  so  justly  intitled  tO. 
And  on  the  table  is  the  bust  of  Shakspeare  and  the  city 

mace.*' 

On  the  left  of  this  picture  is  an  engraved  likeness  of 
William  Bowyer,  Esq.  and  on  the  right  a  similar  likeness 
of  the  late  William  Strahan,  Esq.  printer  to  his  majesty, 
member  of  parliament,  and  of  this  company. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  great  Hall  is  the  entrance  to 

THE  STOCK  ROOM. 

This  room  is  completely  wainscoted,  and  contains,  among 
other  portraits,  the  following : 

Bishop  HoADLEY,  a  very  fine  painting. 

Tycho  Wing,  son  of  Vincent  Wiag,  a  celebrated  aL 
manack  maker. 

Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  author  of  several  pious  publica- 
tions. 

William  Bowyer,  Esq.  the  elder,  who  died  in  De^ 
cember  1737,  aged  seventy-four. 

A  fine  bust  of  William  BowyeA,  Esq.  who  died  in  No* 
vember  1777,  aged  seventy-eight.  '<  A  man  who  stood 
Unrivalled,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  as  a  learned 
printer,  of  which  his  own  publications  are  an  incontestible 
proof;  and  to  his  literary  and  professional  abilities  he  added 
an  excellent  moral  character.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
probity,  and  also  of  the  greatest  liberality  ;  particolarly  in 
relieving  the  necessitous,  and  assisting  every  species  of 
distress.''  Many  minute  particulars  of  bioi  are  recited  i» 
the  Anecdotes  of  his  Life,  by  Mr.  Nichols ;  but  he  claims 
particular  notice  here  as  a  public  betiefsctor  to  his  native 
city,  which  the  following  extract  from  his  will  most  testify : 

*'  And  now  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  leave  somewhat  for  the 
benefit  of  Printing.  To  thii  end  I  give  to  the  master  and  keepers, 
or  wardens^  and  commonahy  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  a  Stationer 
of  the  city  of  London,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will  purchase 
2000L  3  per  cent,  reduced  Bank  annuities,  upon  Imst  to  pay  the 
dividends  and  yearly  profits  due  thereof,  to  be  divided  for  ever 
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.equally  dmongst  tliree  printers,  compositors  or  pressmen,  to  he 
elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants, 
.  of  the  said  Company  ;  and  who  at  the  time  of  such  election  shall  be 
sixty-three  years  old,  or  upwards,  for  their  respective  lives,  to  be 
paid  half  yearly ;  hoping  that  such  as  shall  be  most  deserving  will 
be  preferred.     And  whereas  I  have  herein  before  given  to  m.y 
son  the  sum  of  3000/,  4  per  cents,  consolidated  annuities,  in  case  he 
'marries  with  the  consent  of  my  executors :  Now,  I  do  hereby 
give  and  bequeath  the  dividends  and  interest  of  that  sum,  trll 
such  marriage  take  place,  to  the  said  Company  of  Stationers,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  six  other  printers,  compositors  or 
pressmeni  as  aforesaid,  in  manner  as  aforesaid ;  and,  if  my  $aid 
'son  shall  die  unmarried,,  or  married  without  such  consent  as  afore- 
said, then  I  give  and  bequeath  the  said  capital  sum  of  3000/.  to  the 
said  Company  of  Stationers,  the  dividends  and  yearly  produce 
thereof  to  be  divided  for  ever  equally  amongst  six  other  5uch  old 
printers,  compositors  or  pressmen,  for  their  respective  lives,  to  be 
qualified,  chosen,  and  paid  in  manner  -as  aforesaid. 
'    *'  It  has  long  been  to  me  matter  •f  concern,  that  such  number<« 
are  put  apprentices  as  compositors  without  any  share  of  schools 
learning,  who  ought  to  have  the  greatest :   In  hopes  of  remedying 
this,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Company  of  Stationers  such 
a  sum  of  money  as  will  purchase  1000/.  3  per  cent,  reduced  Bank 
annuities,  for  the  use  of  one  journey  man  compositor,  such  as  shall 
be  hereafter  described,  with  this  special  trust,  that  the  master, 
wardens,   and  assistants,    shall  pay  the  dividends  and  produce 
thereof  half  yearly  to  such  compositor :  The  said  master,  wardens 
and  assistants  of  the  said  company,  shall  nominate  for  this  pur- 
pose a  compositor  who  is  a  man  of  good  life  and  conversation, 
who  shall  usually  frequent  some  place  of  public  worship  every 
Sunday,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  and  shall  not  have  worked 
on  a  newspaper  or  magazine  for  four  years  at  least  before  such  no* 
inination ;  nor  shall  ever  afterwards  whilst  he  holds  this  annuity, 
which  may  be  for  life,  if  he  continues  a  journeyman  :  He  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  construe  Latin,  and  at  least  to  read  Greek. 
fluently  with  accents  :  of  which  he  shall  bring  a  testimonial  from 
the  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  for  the  time  being  :  I  could 
wish  that  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  piously  and  virtuously,  if 
it  be  possible,  at  Merchant  Taylors  *,  or  some  other  public  school^ 

*  The  school  in  which  Mr.  Bowyer  was  educated. 
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from  seven  years  of  age  till  he  U  full  seventeen  ;  and  then  to  -serve 
iaithfuliy  as  a  compositor,  and  work  seven  years  more  as  a  jour-*' 
ne)froan,  as  I  would  not  have  this  annuity  bestowed  on  any  one  - 
nnder  thirty-one  years  of  age  :  If  after  he  is  chosen  he  should  be« 
have  ill,  let  him  be  turned  out,  and  another  be  chosen  in  his  stead.^ 
And  whereas  it  may  be  many  years  before  a  compositor  may  be 
found  that  shall  exactly  answer  the  above  description,  and  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  such  a  one  cannot  be  found ;  I  wodld  have 
the  dividends  in  the  mean  time  applied  to  such  person  as  the 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  shall  think  approaches  nearest  to 
what  I  have  described.  And  whereas  the  above  trusts  will  ocv 
casion  some  trouble :  I  give  to  (he  said  Company,  in  case  they 
think  proper  to  accept  the  trusts^  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.'^ 

The  trust  was  accepted^  and  is  judiciously  executed  by 
^he  Company. 

Underneath,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  hall,  are  ware- 
houses for  the  stock  belonging  to  the  company.     We  are 
informed  by  lord  Clarendon,  that  the  estimated  loss  of  the 
Stationer^s  Company  by  the  fire  of  London,  did  not  amounts 
to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

THE  COMPANY  OF  STATIONERS 

includes    printers,    booksellers,    stationers,    or    dealers   in 
paper,   &c.  and  bookbinders,  who  were  incorporated  by, 
Philip  and  Mary,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1556,  with  an  inten-, 
tioQ  to  make  them  the  court  tools  to  prevent,  or  detect  and 
punish  the  authors,  printers,  and   publishers,  of  ail  books  - 
that  might  be  written  against  the  popish  superstition,  or  to 
propagate  the  reformation  of  the  Church*.     Thereby  at- 
tempting to  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

*  The  king  and  queen  to  all  those  to  whom  these  presents  shatU. 
come,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  we,  considering  and  manifestly  perceiving  that  se- 
veral seditious  and  heretical  books>  both  in  verse  and  prose,  are  daily 
published,  stamped  and  printed,  by  divers  scandalous,  schismatical,  and 
heretical  persons,  not  only  exciting  our  subjects  and  liege-nien  to  sedi-' 
tion  and  disobedience  against  us,  our  crown  and  dignity,  but  also  to  the 
itsnewal  and  propagating  very  great  and  detestable  heresies  against  the 
faith  and  sound  catholic  doctrine  of  holy  mother,  the  Church  ;  and  be-  • 
ing  willing  to  provide  a  proper  remedy  in  this  casO;  *  &c. 
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*'  By  which  charter  their  majesties  did  give  and  grant  toiilnef/* 
seven  printersi  booluellers^  $tationers«  &c.  freemen  of  the  mjs« 
tery  or  art  of  a  stationer  of  the  city  of  London^  and  soborbt 
thereof*  That  they  may  be  one  body  of  itself  for  ever»  and  one 
iociety  corporated  for  ever,  with  one  master,  and  two  keepers  or 
wardens,  by  the  name  of  The  Master ,  mud  Keepen  or  Wardem,  aad 
CammtmaUy,  qf  the  Mystery  or  Art  qf  a  Statiomr  qf  the  City  ^  JLm^ 
don,  for  eoer, 

**  And  that  the  same  master,  and  keepers  or  wardens,  and 
commonalty,  and  their  successors,  may .  from  time  to  time  mak^ 
and  ordain,  and  establish,  for  the  good  and  well  ordering  and  go* 
Torning  of  the  freemen  of  the  aforesaid  aurtor  mystery,  and  of  tho 
foresaid  society,  ordinaneesi,  provisions,  and  laws^  as  often  as  the/ 
ihall  see  proper  and  convenient; 

**  Provided  that  those  ordinances,  provisions  and  laws,  be  in  no 
wise  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statues  of  this  our  king* 
dom  of  England,  or  in  prejudice  to  the  common-weal  of  our  same 
kingdom. 

'*  And  that  (he  sam6,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  are  enabled, 
ted  may  lawfully  and  faithfully,  withoat  molestation  or  disturb- 
ance of  us,  or  the  heirs  or  successors  of  our  foresaid  queen,  or  of 
toy  other  person,  hold,  at  often  as  they  please^  lawAil  and  honest 
meetings  of  themselves,  for  the  enacting  such  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, and  transacting  other  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  same 
Inystery  or  art,  and  of  the  same  society,  and  for  other  lawfiiL 
causes  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

<'  And  that  the  foresaid  master,  and  keepers  or  wardent,  and 
ike  commonalty  of  the  said  mystify  or  art  of  a  slationer  of  the 
foresaid  city,  and  their  successors,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
being  assembled  lawfully  and  in  a  convenjent  pkce^  may  yearly 
lor  ever,  or  oflener  or  seldomer,  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  said  city,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  chuse  from  amongst  them- 
selvest  Kid  make  one  master  and  two  keepers  or  wardens  of  the 
same  mystery  or  art  of  a  stationer  of  the  foresaid  city,  to  rule, 
govern,  and  supervise  the  foresaid  mystery  and  society,  and  all 
the  men  of  the  same  mystery,  and  their  business ;  and  to  remove 
and  displace  the  former  master  and  the  fornoier  keepers  or  wardens 
^i  of  those  offices,  as  they  shall  see  best.  w 

It  then  ordained,  <'  That  no  person  within  the  kingdom  of  £ng» 
land,  or  dominions  thereofi  either  by  himself  or  by  his  joucney* 
aeymen,  servants,  oi  by  any  olhM  person,  sbaH  piactiie  or  eac* 
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^ctsc  the  art  or  mystery  of  printing  or  stamping  any  book,  or  any 
tiling  to  be  sold  or  to  be  bargained  for  within  this  our  kingdom  of 
England,  or  the  dominions  thereof,  anless  the  same  person  is  or 
fhall  be  one  of  the  society  of  the  foresaid  mystery  or  art  of  a  sta- 
tioner of  the  city  aforesaid  at  the  time  of  his  foresaid  printing  or 
stamping ;  or  has  for  that  purpose  obtained  our  licence  or  the  li« 
ccnce  of  the  heirs  and  successors  of  our  foresaid  queen. 

'"  With  power  for  the  master  and  wardens  to  search,  as  often 
as  they  please*  any  place  or  ^shop,  house,  chamber  or  building  of 
any  stamper,  printer,  binder  or  seller  of  any  manner  of  books 
within  tlie  kingdom  of  England  or  dominions  thereof,  concerning 
or  for  any  books  or  things  printed,  stamped,  or  to  be  printed  or 
stamped,  and  to  seize,  take  away,  have,  burn  or  convert  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  said  society  all  and  singular  those  books  and 
those  things,  which  are  or  shall  be  printed  or  stamped  contrary  to 
the  form  of  any  statute,  act  or  proclamation,  made  or  to  be  made» 
And  to  imprison  such  as  shall  disturb,  refuse,  or  hinder  them*" 

III  tills  charter  there  is  no  mention  of  a  court  of  assist- 
•ants,  which  was  first  constitued  by  that  charter  of  the  36 
Charles  II.  contrived  to  pave  the  way  to  arbitrary  power,  the 
tourt  finding  it  more  easy  to  bias  the  few  in  a  court  of  as- 
sistants, than  the  many  which  compose  the  whole  com« 
tnonalty.  But  the  additions  made  by  that  charter  of  36 
Charles  II.  to  the  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  were  after- 
wards repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void ;  and  this,  and 
all  other  companies,  were  restored  to  their  original  rights  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  2  William  and  Mary  ^.     However, 

this 

• 

*  *^  And  be  it  enacted  (by  an  act  for  reversing  the  judgment  in  a  fU9 
'warranto  against  the  cjty  of  London,  and  lor  restoring  the  city  of  Lon- 
don to  its  aticient  rights  and  privileges)  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
all  and  every  of  the  several  companies  and  corporations  of  the  said  city, 
shall  from  henceforth  stand  and  be  incorporated  by  such  napie  and  nameSy 
abd  in  such  sort  and  manner,  as  they  respectively  were  at  the  time  of 
the  said  judgment  given,  and  every  of  them  are  hereby  restored  to  all 
and  every  the  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  rights,  titles,  estatei, 
liberties,  powers,  privileges,  precedencies  and  immunities,  which  they 
lawfully  had  and  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  giving  the  said  judgment ;  and 
that  as  well  all  surrenders,  as  charters,  letters  patents  and  grants,  for 
nno  incorporating  any  of  the  said  companies,  or  touching  or  ctaceming 
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this  was  made  a  livery  company  soon  after  its  incorporatioff* 
A  copy  of  which  grant  or  constitution,  as  it  may  serve  in 
the  like  case,  to  inform  the  readef  of  the  nature  of  this  city 
privilege  in  all  livery  companies,  is  subjoined  *. 

King  James  I.  on  the  29th  of  October,  1603,  did  by  hi* 
letters  patent,  grant  unto  the  Company  of  Stationers  the 
privilege  of  the  sole  printing  of  almanacks,  primers,  psalters 
and  psalms,  in  metre  or  prose,  with  musical  notes,  or  with- 
out notes :  and  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  the  8th  of  March, 
1615,  his  said  majesty  confirmed  the  said  grant  for  the 
sole  printing  of  primers,  psalters,  psalms,  and  almanacks 
An  the  English  tongue;  and  did  farther  grant  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers  the  sole  right  to  print  the  A.  B.  C.  the 
little  catechism,  and  the  catechism  in  English  and  Latin  by 
Alexander  NowcU ;  for  the  help  and  relief  of  the  master, 
keepers  or  wardens,  and  commonalty  or  freemen  of  the  my- 
stery or  art  of  Stationers  of  the  city  of  London,  and  their 
successors. 

zny  of  their  Fiberties,  privileget  or  franchises,  made  or  granted  by  the 
said  late  king  Jances,  or  by  the  said  king  Charles  IL  since  the  giving  of 
the  said  judgment,  shall  be  void,  and  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void« 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.    3  W.  and  M.  sess.  1.  cap.  8. 
S  14." 

*  "  A  true  copy  of  the  grant  or  constitution  which  made  the  Sta- 
tioners a  livery  company  of  the  city  of  London. 

U£NS£:LL,  Mayor. 
*'  Jovis  1**  die  Fcbruarii,  anno  secundo  dominae  Elizx  reginx,  &c. 
*'  Item.  It  was  this  day  ordered  and  agreed,  at  the  earnest  suit  and 
-prayer  of  John  Cawood,  and  divert  other  said  persons,  being  freemen  of 
this  city  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Stationers,  that  the  same  fellowship 
from  henceforth  shall  be  penndtfed  and  suffered  to  have,  use  and  wear, 
a  livery  and  livery-hood,  in  sueh  decent  and  coroly-wise  and  order  as  the 
•ther  companies  and  fellowships  of  this  city,  after  their  degrees,  do 
commonly  use  and  wear ;  and  that  they  the  said  Stationers  shall  cause 
all  such,  and  as  many  of  their  said  fellowship  arcooTenieatly  may  be 
able,  to  prepare  and  make  ready  the  same  liveries  with  speed,  so  that 
they  may  from  henceforth  attend  and  wait  upon  the  lord  mayor  of  this 
city  at  all  common  shews  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  cityzens  of  thir 
icytie,  in  such  and  lyke  manner  and  sorte  as  the  other  cityzens  of  the  sayd 
cytie,  for  the  honour  of  the  same  cytie,  of  long  tyme  past  have  done 
aad  yet  dayley  do^  at  occatioa  thall  require. 
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At  present  the  compmiy  of  Stationers  are  governed  by  a 
master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants* 

The  produce  of  the  sole  printing  of  almanacks,  &c.  is 
made  a  joint  stock,  with  a  capital  of  about  15,000/.  which 
is  divided  into  twenty  shares  of  320l.  each,  possessed  by 
those  who  are  of  the  court  of  assistants ;  for  which  deposit 
they  each  receive  M>Lper  annum  dividend:  then  into  forty 
half  shares,  at  160/.  each ;  for  which  deposit  they  each  re-' 
ceive  20/.  per  annum  dividend :  then  into  eighty  quarter 
shares,  at  80/.  each ;  for  which  deposit  they  each  receive 
10/.  per  annum  dividend :  and  then  into  one  hundred  and 
sixty  half  quarter  shares,  at  40/.  each ;  for  which  deposit 
they  each  receive  5/,  per  annum  dividend ;  out  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  printing  stock  engrafted  upon  the  said  grants 
by  king  James  I.  for  the  help  and  relief  of  the  master,  war- 
dens, and  commonalty:  but  these  shares  are  all  divided 
amongst  those  who  have  fined  for,  or  served  the  office  of 
renter-warden. 

Upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  married  stock*holders,  the 
profits  arising  from  his  share  to  devolve  to  his  widow ;  which 
she  enjoys  during  her  widowhood,  or  life :  but  if  she  marry 
again,  or  die,  another  person  is  chosen  to  enjoy  the  profits 
of  her  share ;  who,  at  his  election,  pays  the  deposit  money, 
not  to  the  company,  but  to  the  late  widow,  her  huiSbands  or 
her  executors.  The  master  and  wardens  are  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  stock,  to  whom  are  joined  six  other  mem. 
bers  from  the  coort  of  assistants,  annually :  who  adjust  all 
accounts  relating  to  it,  and  at  Christmas  report  the  state 
thereof  to  the  board.  There  is  also  a  stock- keeper ;  which 
is  a  place  of  great  trust  and  considerable  profit. 

The  Stationers  have  several  charities  also  in  trust;  of 
which  they  very  conscientiously  dispose. 

Among  the  lord  mayors,    members  of  this  Company, 
were  John  Barbee,  Esq.  1733, 

Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janssek^  hart.  1755. 

Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  1786, 

William  Gill,  Esq.  1789. 

John  Boydell,  Esq.  1791. 
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.    Sheriff,    Sir  Matthew  Bloxham. 
Thomas  Cadell,  Esq.  1801. 

Mr.  Guy,  founder  of  the  hospital  which  goes  by  his  name, 
in  Southwarky  was  a  member  of,  and  a  benefactor  to  the 
Stationer's  Company. 

Stationer's  Court  was  formerly  called  Stationer's 
Rents.  A  small  passage  leads  to  Amen  Corner  ;  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  was  situated  the  College  of  Pkysidans; 
but  that  structure  having  been  destroyed  by  the  great  fire, 
the  site  was  covered  by  three  handsome  houses,  appropriated 
for  the  dwellings  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral. 

Paternoster  Row  is  a  long  narrow  street,  mostly  in- 
habited by  booksellers,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  market  for  that 
occupation.  It  received  its  name  from  those  persons  who 
formerly  were  manufacturers  of  pater-nosters,  beads,  rosa- 
ries, &c.  during  the  times  of  superstition.  It  was  zho 
famous  for  mercers,  lacemen,  haberdashers,  and  other  bu- 
sinesses of  a  like  nature. 

A  periodical  publication  in  the  year  1707  remarks,  that 
*^  sure  our  London  barbers  are  very  religious  fellows,  they 
have  a  power  of  saints  looking  out  of  their  shops,  with  fine 
perriwigs  on  their  heads ;  and  then  the  semptresses  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  they  have  got  female  loggerheads,  with  union 
top-knots  up<Mi  them.** 

Newgate  Market.  Great  part  of  the  history  of  this 
market  being  contained  in  our  first  volumie* ;  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  add  here,  that  the  market  is  commodious,  and 
contained  in  a  square,  measuring  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet  from  north  to  south,  with  a  market  house  in  the 
centre,  under  which  are  cellars.  The  market  days  are 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  for  country  dealers; 
but  it  is  also  a  common  market  for  all  kinds  of  provision 
every  day  in  the  week.  But  we  cannot  resist  a  repetition 
of  censure  against  the  nuisances  in  the  avenues  to  this 
market ;  they  remind  us  of  revolutionary  principles,  or  of 

*  See  page  432* 
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any  other  disagreeable  subject,  connected  with  horrpr,  de« 
struction,  and  bloodshed;  more  especially  when  we  per« 
oeive  the  daily  current  of  the  blood  of  the  slain,  in  the  va^i^ 
rious  kennels  of  Warwick  Lane,  &c. 

Ivy  Lane  was  so  called  on  account  of  ivy  which  grew  on 
the  walls  of  the  prebendal  houses  that  were  situated  in  this 
avenue.  These  were  afterwards  converted  to  various  public 
offices ;  but  being  levelled  by  the  great  fire,  the  lane  never 
resumed  its  former  consequence,  and  is  only  at  present  a 
short  street  of  common  dwellings. 

Lovel's  Court  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  mansion,  an* 
tiently  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Bretagne,  and  afterwards 
to  the  family  of  Lovel,  from  whom  it  was  called  LovePs 
Inn.  Matilda,  the  wife  of  John  Lovel,  held  it  in  the  1st 
of  Henry  VI.  John,  lord  Lovel,  for  his  services  to  that 
monarch,  obtained  a  patent  to  be  chief  forester  of  Which* 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ;  and  adhering  to  the 
king  against  the  house  of  York,  was  involved  in  the  ge« 
neral  ruin  of  king  Henry  and  his  friends. 

QvEEN^s  Arms  Passage,  opposite  to  Minor  Canon 
Alley,  we  have  taken  notice  of  under  Doctor's  Commons, 
which  were  formerly  held  here.  In  this  passage  is  a  public 
ordinary,  that  has  been  noted  for  many  years  as  Dolly's 
Beef  Steak  House. 

Pannier  Alley  has  its  denomination  from  a  stone  monu- 
ment, erected  on  the  26th  of  August,  16S8,  having  the 
figure  of  a  pannier,  on  which  a  naked  boy  is  seated,  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  held  between  his  hand  and  foot;  and  un- 
derneath the  following  couplet : 

When  you  have  sought  the  city  rounds 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground. 

Instead  of  this  being  an  emblem  of  Plenty,  a^  it  has  been 
described  by  some  writers ;  we  should  rather  imagine  it  to 
have  been  a  sign  to  some  antient  tavern,  and  our  conjecture' 
is  strengthened  by  finding  that  Henry  Prannell,  alderman 
and  vintner,  sheriff  of  London,  in  1585,  was  buried  in  the 
adjoining  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Qviem. 
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Newgate  Street.  Bagnio  Court;  here  h  gnpposed 
to  have  been  the  first  bagnio,  or  bath  for  sweating  and  hot 
bathing,  in  England.  It  afterwards  became  a  hotel  or  lodgr 
ing  house;  and,  with  the  Hummums  in  Covent  Garden,  bore 
the  fairest  character  of  places  of  this  kind.  Dn  Shaw,  in 
his  travels,  informs^  us  that  Hummums  is  a  corruption  of 
Hammum^  the  Arabic  word  for  a  bath  or  bagnio. 

Over  the  entrance  of  Bull-head  Court,  b  a  small  stone 
sculptured  with  the  figures  of  William  Evans,  the  gigan* 
tic  porter  belonging  to  Charles  L  and  his  diminutive  fellow* 
servant,  Jeffrey  Hudson,  dwarf  to  the  same  monarch. 

^'  JefFery  Hudson,  when  he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age,  was  served  up  to  table,  in  a  oold  pie,  at  Burleigh  on 
the  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  made  his  appearance,  presented  by  the  dutchess  to  the 
queen,  who  retained  him  in  her  service.  He  was  then  but 
eighteen  inches  in  height.  In  a  masque  at  court,  the  gigan- 
tic porter  drew  him  ^Qt  of  his  pocket,  to  the  surprize  of  all 
the  courtiers.  He  is  said  not  to  have  grown  any  taller,  tiU 
after  thirty,  when  be  shot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches.  Soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  made  a  oap- 
tain  in  the  royal  army.  In  1 644,  he  attended  the  queen  into 
Franpe,  where  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  named 
Crofts,  whom  he  challenged.  Mr.  Crofts  came  to  the  plaoe 
of  appointment,  armed  only  with  a  squirt.  A  real  duel  sqoQ 
after  ensued,  in  which  the  antagonists  engaged  on  horseback 
with  pistols.  Crofts  was  shot  dtod  with  the  first  fire,  Jetkry 
returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  afterwards 
confined  in  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  on  a  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  Popish  Plot.  He  died  under  confine-r 
ment,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

*'  In  AshmoIe*s  Museum,  Oxford,  are  his  waistcoat, 
breeches,  and  stockings.  The  former  is  of  blue  satin,  slashed 
and  ornamented  with  printed  white  silk.  Tfhe  two  latter  arof 
of  one  piece  of  blue  satin." 

The  site  of  Bull-head  Court  ^asforme^'ly  occupied  by  the 
parish  church  of 

*  Granger. 
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St.  NICHOLAS,  SHAMBLES. 

THIS  was  a  church  of  antient  foundation ;  for  we  find  thkt 
io  early  as  the  reign  (tf  Edward  I.  there  was  a  lane  from 
St.  Martinis  le  Grand  to  St.  Ni<5hoIas,  and  tliat  William  de 
Luda,  dean  of  St.  Martin's,  had  stopped  it  up;  for  which  it 
was  presented  as  a  nuisance,  but  on  the  dean's  producing  a 
licence  from  the  king  for  so  doing,  ail  further  proceedings 
were  stopped. 

It  received  its  additional  name  from  the  shambles  which 
^ood  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
was  a  lane  called  Pentecost  Lane,  filled  with  slaughter  houses. 

The  church,  with  the  adjoining  tenements,  and  its  orns^ 
ments,  were  given  by  Henry  VIlI.  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, towards  the  maintenance  of  the  new  parish  churchy 
then  to  be  erected  in  the  late  dissolved  church  of  the  Gtey 
t^riars. 

In  Stinking,  called  also,  Chick  Lane  was  situated  the 
hall  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Butchers ;  and  from  that 
circumstance  the  name  was  changed  to  BuTcriERHALL  Lane. 

Newgate  Market  in  these  times  stretched  almost  as  far  as 
Eldenese  (now  Warwick)  Lane;  it  was  then  appointed  for 
vending  of  corn  and  meal,  as  well  as  other  necessaries;  and  . 
for  this  purpose,  '^  a  fair,  new,  and  strong  frame  of  timber, 
covered  with  lead,  was  therefore  set  up  at  the  charges  of  the 
city,  near  to  the  west  comet  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  for 
the  meal  to  be  weighed,  in  the  l«t  of  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  John 
Gresham,  then  mayor." 

We  have,  in  another  part  erf  this  work  *  stated  that,  6n 
account  of  the  nuisances  occa^nod  by  killing  of  cattle  in 
this  and  other  places  within  the  city,  it  was  ordained  by  go- 
vernment, that  slaughtering  should  not  be  done,  but  at  the 
distance  of  Stratford  le  Bo^v,  eastward,  and  Knightsbridge, 
westward. 

GREY  FMARS. 

THIS  antient  structure^   pait  of  which  is  still  standing, 

derives  its  erigin  from  a  society  or  Teltgious  order  founded 

by  St«  Francis  of  Assisi,  canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  in 

1229. 
*  Vol.  I.  p.  80,  88. 
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1228.  Of  whom  a  detached  body  of  nine  brethren,  fire 
being  priests,  and  four  lay  brothers,  were  sent  from  Italy  to 
settle  and  propagate  their  order  Jn  England.  The  priests 
placed  tlwinselves  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  1224.  The  lay 
brothers  came  to  London,  and  were  entertained  by  the  Friars 
Preachers  in  Oldborn  for  about  fifteen  days,  or  till  they  could 
be  accommodated  with  a  convenient  house  for  themselves, 
which  they  soon  obtained  of  John  Ttevers,  one  of  the  sheriff:; 
in  1 224.  In  this  house  they  made  themselves  cells,  and  con- 
tinued till  their  numbers,  in  a  few  years,  required  a  more 
commodious  convent.  For  which  purpose  John  Ewin,  mercer* 
purchased  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  near  St.  Nicholas.  Sham- 
bles, and,  with  proper  assistance,  built  a  house  for  the  friars ; 
and,  having  appropriated  the  same  to  the  commonalty  of 
London,  he  himself  became  a  lay  brother  in  the  house;  which 
in  process  of  time  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  benevolence 
of  Queen  Margaret,  second  wife  to  Edward  I.  and  other  be- 
nefactors, amongst  whom  we  fizid  Sir  Richard  Whittington, 
who  founded  a  library  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  long, 
^d  thirty-one  broad,  and  furnished  it  well  with  books.* 

CHRIST  CHURCH, 


^  In  tiiis  Gny-Frian  (here  via*,  in  Queen  Mary'i  day),  a  itinkinf 
loithiomc  dungeon,  wheie  it  had  been  uiual  iq  coaGne  and  punith  vi- 

cabo&di; 
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))edicated  to  tbe  name  and  honour  of  our  Saviour,  is  si-* 
tuated  behind  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street^ 
and  is  only  a  Ticarage.  This  was  the  church  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  Grey  Friars,  or  Franciscans,  which  ^ling  to 
the  crown  at  the  dissolution  <^  that  religious  house,  king 
Henry  VIIL  gave  it  to  the  mayor,  commonalty  and  citizens 
of  London^  to  make  a  parish  church  thereof,  in  lieu  of  the 
two  churches  of  St.  Ewen,  in  Newgate-market,  near  the 
north  corner  of  Eldeness  Lane,  and  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
Shambles,  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street;  Both  which 
churches  and  their  parishes  were  thereupon  demolished ;  and 
as  much  of  St.  Sepulchre's  parish  as  laid  within  Newgate^ 
was  added  to  thb  new  erected  parish  church,  which  was  then 
ordered  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  founded 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  though  before  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

From  this  time  the  church  was  made  a  vicarage  and  parish 
thurch,  in  the  patronage  of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  the  bity  of  London,  governors  of  the  poor,  called 
the  Hospital  of  Little  St.  BarthoLomew's,  also  the  foundation 
^f  Henry  VIIL 

King  Henry  VIII.  gave  five  hundred  marks  per  annum  in 
land,  forever,  for  the  itiaintenance  of  the  church,  with  di- 
vine service,  repairs,  &c.  In  consideration  whereof,  the 
mayor,  commonalty  and  citizens,  did  covenant  and  grant 
f inter  alidj  to  find  and  sustain  one  preacher  at  tliis  churchy 
who  was  to  be  from  time  to  time  vicar  thereof;  giving  unto 
him  yearly  for  his  stipend  16/.  13^.  4d.  to  the  visitor  (now 
called  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate)  10/.  and  to  the  other  five 
priests  in  Christ  Church,  all  to  be  helping  in  divine  service, 
ministring the  sacraments  and  sacramentals,  8/.  apiece;  to 
two  clerks  6/.  each;  and  to  a  sexton  4/.  yearly. 

gd^bondt ;  and  in  the  Marian  persecution  it  served  for  the  imprisonment 
cf  such  at  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Popish  ministry ;  amongst 
whom  we  read  of  a  servant  of  one  John  Waylbnd,  a  printer,  who  was 
confined  and  cruelly  whipped  in  this  dungeon,  (br  being  concerned  in 
printing  a  book  called  AnSichrhU 
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This  was  a  magnificent  church*,  three  hundred  feet  long, 
€ighty-nine  broad,  and  gixty.four  feet  two  inches  high,  froot 
the  ground  to  the  roof;  and  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1325. 
It  was  burnt  down  in  1666,  by  the  great  fire  of  London* 
Since  which  only  the  choir,  or  east  end  thereof  has  been  re- 
built, with  a  tower  added  to  it,  having  none  before.  How* 
ever,  this  edifice  is  built  of  stone,  very  strong,  very  spacious 
and  beautiful.  The  tower  is  square  and  of  a  considerable 
height,  crowned  with  a  light  and  handsome  turret,  plainly 
adorned.  Within,  it  u  neatly  ornamented ;  the  walls  and 
pillars  are  wainscoted :  there  are  very  large  galleries  on  the 
north  and  sonth  sides,  and  on  the  west  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  with  a  stately  organ  in  the 
centre.  The  pulpit  is  veneered,  and  carved  with  the  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  sitting  at  the  last  supper, 
and  the  Four  Evangelists.  The  altar  is  spacious,  and  the 
Communion  table  stands  on  a  foot-piece  of  black  and  white 
marble,  encompassed  with  handsome  rails,  and  ornamented 
with  carved  work  and  arabesque  painting.  The  font  is  of 
white  marble,  neatly  carved  in  relievo. 

Since  the  fire  of  London,  the  structure  has  been  consti-r 
tuted  the  church  for  the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Church 
and  of  St.  Leonard,  Foster  Lane.  Here  are  preached  the 
Spital  sermons  in  Easter  week,  since  they  were  discontinued, 
a  few  years  since,  at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  and  an  annual 
sermon  is  also  preached  on  St.  Matthew's  day,  before  tlie 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital; 
after  which  the  senior  scholars  make  Latin  and  English  ora- 
tions in  the  great  Hall,  previoudy  to  being  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Monuments^  in  the  conventual  church.    Queen  Mar- 

• 

*  Weaver,  in  his  **  Funeral  Monuments",  informs  us,  that  here  were 
buried  four  queens,  four  duchesses,  (our  countesseti  one  duke,  two  earls, 
•ightbaroni,  and  thirty *fivekt)igbts:  and  in  all  six  hundred  and  suty- 
three  persons  of  quality  were  here  inteiTed  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
convent.  I|i  the  choir  were  nine  tombs  of  alabaster  and  marble,  inclosed 
with  iron  bars.  One  tomb  in  the  body  of  the  church  coped  with  iron  i 
%od  one  hundred  and  forty  marble  grave  »tonei  in  divers  places. 

garet, 
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ptrety  consort  of  EdWard  L  The  iDfamous  Issbdi  queen  to 
Edward  II.  Her  daughter  Joan  of  the  Tower^  wife  of  £d«- 
ward  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  babel,  countesft  of  Bedford, 
daughter  of  Edward  III.  Beatrice,  dutcheas  of  Bretagne^ 
daughter  of  Henry  III.  Baron  Sir  WilliamJltzwarren,  and 
his  wife  Isabel,  queen  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  John,  doke  of 
Bourbon,  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  died  1433; 
and  many  others  of  lesser  degrees,  recorded  by  Stow,  &o. 

The  materials  of  the  above  monuments,  consisting  of 
marble,  alabaster,  stone,  and  iron,  were  sold,  in  1545,  by 
Sit  Martin  Bowes^  lord  mayor,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  tombs, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  grmve  stones  for  50/. ! 

MoKuMBNTs  in  the  present  Church:  To  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  BeswonxH,  Knight,  chamberlain  of  London,  \rho 
died  August  3,  1752,  aged  fifty-eight.  DaUie  Hester,  his 
first  lady,  who  died  September  5,  1749,  aged  fifty-six;  and 
Dame  Elizabeth,  his  second  lady,  who  died  August  30,  1758^ 
aged  fifty^five.  Edmund  Shbrrino,  vicar,  who  died  De« 
cemb^  16,  1690. 

Dr.  JosspH  Tra^P}  twenty^slx  years  of  these  united 
parishes,  and  rector  of  Hftrlington  ill  Middlesex,  where  he 
\tas  buried.  He  died  November  ii,  1747^  aged  sixty-seren. 
The  following  lines  were  written  by  himself: 

"  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell !  think  Christian,  think ! 

You  stand  on  vast  Eternity's  dread  brink : 

l^aith  and  repentance,  piety  and  prayer. 

Despise  this  world,  the  next  be  all  your  care. 

Thus,  while  my  tomb  the  solemn  silence  breaks, 

And  to  the  eye  this  cold  dumb  inarble  speaks, 

Tho'  dead,  I  preach ;  if  e'er  with  ill  success 

Living,  I  strove  the  important  truths  to  press. 

Your  preciousy  yoer  immortal  souls  to  save. 

Hear  me  at  least,  Ob !  hear  me  from  the  grave  I 

This  worthy  divine  was  the  eminent  translator  of  Virgil. 

Mr.  John  Stock,  citizen  and  draper  of  Londoti,  and  many 
years  painter  at  his  Majesty^s  dock  yards,  &c«  He  died  at 
Hampstead^  on  the  Slst  day  of  September,  1781,  aged  78. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  charities  men^ 
tioned  on  this  tomb,  under  Painter«8tainers  HaU« 

4  C  2  Thomas 
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Thomas  Fbrme,  M.  D.  who  studied  the  cure  of  puknonaiy 
consumptions.    Died  1706. 

Peter  Dore,  Esq.  Norroy  King  at  Anns,  and  F.  8.  A, 
died  September  27,  1781. 

RowLAKD  Sandiford,  M.  A.  twenty-five  years  vicar> 
died  April  13,  1780,  aged  six ty-five. 

In  this  church  was  also  buried  the  reveiend  Mr.  Richard 
Baxter;  his  funend  being  attended  by  a  nomerous  train  of 
gentry  and  the  ministry,  respecting  the  remains  of  one  they 
honoured  whilst  he  lived.  He  died  Deceemher  8,  1691.-f» 
The  inadvertent  mistake  respecting  his  burial  in  Bunhill,  men* 
tioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  is  corrected  here,  and 
in  our  account  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  Street. 

Vicars  of  eminence.  Dr.  Sampson  Price,  1617,  who 
was  called  **  the  Mawl  of  Hereticks.''  Edward  Finch,  A.  M. 
brother  to  lord  keeper  Fincb.  William  Jenkins,  A.  M.  a 
worthy  conscientious  non-conformist,  who  died  in  Newgate^ 
in  consequence  of  the  hardships  he  suffered,  January  19j 
1 684.  His  corps  was  attended  to  Bunhill  Fields  by  oi>e  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  coaches.  Joseph  Stanqe,  S.T.  B.  archdea- 
con of  Carmarthen,  1700.  Joseph  Trapp,  D.  D.  1721-1^ 
Rowland  Sandi ford,  M.A.  1754.  Samuel  Ciiowther^ 
M.A.  1800,  the  present  vicar, 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

King  Edward  VI.  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Ridley, 
bishop  of  London,  i^isted  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  founded  Christ*s  Hospital  in  th^  Grey-friars 
convent  for  the  relief  and  education  of  yo^ng  aod  helpless 
children.^    And  his  majesty  did  Toluntarily  incorporate  the 

governors 

*  By  the  advice  alio  of  the  good  bishop  Ri^ey,  who  afterwards  died 
a  martyr  for  the  protestant  faith,  king  Edward  VI.  gave  the  old  palace 
of  Bridewell  to  the  city,  for  the  lodging  of  poor  wayfaring  people,  the 
correction  of  vagabonds,  strumpets,  and  idle  persons,  and  for  finding 
them  work.  And,  as  the  city  had  appointed  the  Grey-friars,  alias 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  St.  Thomas's  in  Southwark,  for  the  maimed  and  diseased,  hit  ma* 
jesty  formed  the  governors  of  these  charitable  foundations  into  a  corpo- 
poratien.    Foif  by  l^s  cbi^ter  for  that  purpose^  dated  June  6,  in  7  E^r 

v^ar^ 
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foreroors  of  these  hospitals  by  the  title  of  ^<  The  Mayor, 
Cdmmonalty,  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  governors 
of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  hospitals  of 
Edward  VI.  king  of  England,  &c."  as  his  majesty  desired 
to  be  esteemed  their  chief  founder  and  patron.  And  to  pro- 
mote and  continue  this  great  work,  his  majesty  did  also  grant 
to  the  said  city  certain  lands,  that  had  been  given  to  thehouse 
of  the  Savo}%  founded  by  king  Henry  VII.  for  the  lodging 
of  pilgrims  and  strangers;  but  which  had  of  late  been  a  har- 
bour only  for  beggars  and  strumpets;  which  lands  ainounted 
to  the  yearly  value  of  6001.  he  also  commanded,  that,  after 
reserving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  linen,  which  had  be^n 
used  in  times  of  popish  superstition,  to  each  church  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  London,  the  remaining  superfluous  great 
quantities  should  be  delivered  to  the  governors  of  this  hospital 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  children  under  their  care.  And  such 
was  the  diligence  of  those  employed  to  execute  this  great  and 
good  plan,  that  the  Grey-friars  convent  was  fitted  up  and 
converted  to  the  use  of  poor  fatherless  children,  and  thre^ 
hundred  and  forty  were  admitted  i^pon  its  foundation  ao  early 
as  in  the  year  1553* 

This  pious  example  of  the  young  king  stirred  up  the  cha- 
rity of  his  well-disposed  subjects^.    And  from  time  to  time 

this 
ward  VI.  it  is  therein  declared,  ''  And  that  our  intention  may  take  the 
^'  better  effect,  and  that  the  landi,  rerennei,  and  other  things  granted- 
'<  for  the  support  of  the  said  hospitals,  houses,  and  poor  people,  may  be. 
'*  the  better  governed,  for  the  establishment  of  the  same,  we  do  will  and 
**  ordain,  that  the  hospitals  aforesaid,  when  they  shall  be  so  founded^ 
*'  erected,  and  established,  shall  be  named,  and  called,  and  stiled,*— 
**  The  hospitals  of  Edward  VI.  of  England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and 
*f  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  mayor,  commonalty^ 
**  and  citizens  of  I«ondon,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  stiled, — ^The . 
*i  governors  of  the  said  hospitals  of  Bridewell,  Christ,  and  St.  Thomas 
"  the  Apostle;  and  that  the  same  governors,  in  deed,  and  in  fact,  and 
**  in  name,  shall  be  hereafter  one  body  corporate  and  politic  of  them- 
'*  selves  for  ever.    And  we  will  that  the  same  governors  shall  have  per-. 
"  petual  succession." 

*  Sir  William  Chester,  Knight  and  alderman  of  London,  and  John 
6althoqp,  citizen  and  draper  of  the  same  city,  at  their  own  proper  costs 
Und  charges,  made  the  brick  walls  and  way  ox^  the  b^ck  side,  wl^ich  I^a4« 

eth 
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this  toyd  foundikti6ti  has  beeil  improred  by  his  foyal 
sors.  King  Charles  II.  founded  a  mathematical  school  and 
ward^  lying  6n  the  west  part  Of  the  bospital,  for  the  instruct 
tion  of  forty  boys  in  the  mathematlcsi  especially  in  that  part 
of  it  that  respects  navigation ;  and  liberally  endowed  it  #ith 
lOOO/.  a  year^  paid  out  of  the  Ejteheqner  for  seren  years,  for 
the  founding  thereof. 

The  mathematical  master  at  Chrisf  s  hospital,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  house,  must  be  thus  qualified )  be  must  be  a 
sober,  discreet,  and  diligent  person,  of  good  life,  a  good 
scholar,  rery  well  understanding  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan^ 
^ages,  a  very  good  mathematician,  well  knowing  and  ready 
in  the  theory  atid  practice  of  all  its  parts ;  tb  the  end  boys 
itiay  be  furthered  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  master  able  to 
answer  strangers,  if  need  be ;  and  that  they  and  others  may 
find  his  abilities  to  satisfaction. 

And,  by  the  constitution,  ten  ate  to  be  put  forth  yearly 
apprentices  to  masters  Of  ships,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
fit  in  time  to  do  service  in  the  navy  royal,  and  ten  nsore  to  be 
received  in  their  rooms.  These  youths,  who  are  cbosen  out 
of  the  rest  of  the  blue  coat  boys,  are  to  be  the  most  aoute, 
and  of  the  readiest  wits,  that  they  tnay  be  fit  for  mathemati- 
cal  studies.  These,  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  wear  on  their 
breasts,  fastened  to  their  coats,  a  plate  of  silver,  with  some 

eth  from  the  said  new  hoi piul,  rnito  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  % 
and  alio  covered  and  vaaltod  the  TowA'ditch,  from  Aldertgate  to  New- 
gate; whieh  before  was  very  ioathioEbe,  and  infectious  to  the  saud  hos* 
pital. 

Thii  hospital  being  thni  erected,  and  pot  lAtn  godd  order,  theie  was 
oae  Richard  Cattel,  aUss  Castefier,  ihoe-liftakerf  dwelling  in  Wettmin- 
tter,  a  man  who  wai  very  aiiiduous  in  his  faculty  with  hit  own  hands  i 
and  such  an  one  at  wat  nainedt  ThtCoik  rf  H^ismnsur^  becaateboth 
winter  and  tumnier  he  wat  at  work  before  four  e'dock  ia  the  morning  i 
thit  man  thui  truely  and  painfully  labouring  for  hit  living,  God  bletted 
and  increased  his  labours  so  abundautly,  that  he  pntchased  kndt  and  te* 
nements  at  Westminsteri  to  the  yearly  value  of  441^  and,  having  no  child, 
with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  who  survived  him,  and  wat  a  virtuous  good 
\4oman,  gave  the  same  lands  whsUy  to  Christ*t  Hospiul  aforesaid,  to  the 
relief  of  the  innocent  and  fatherless  children ;  and  for  the  succour  of.the 
miserable^  sore  and  sick,  harboured  in  the  other  hospitals  about  London^ 

figures 
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figures  engraveny  the  dye  whereof  ig  kepfc  in  the  Tower, 
where  they  are  all  stamped.  The  chief  figures  are  three  li- 
beral sciences,  viz.  Arithmetic,  with  a  scroll  of  accounts  iu 
one  hand,  and  laying  her  other  hand  upon  a  blue^coat  boy^s 
head,  having  his  cap  under  his  arm.  The  next  figure  repre- 
sents Geometry,  with  a  triangle  in  her  hand.  The  third 
Astronomy,  with  a  quadrant  in  one  hand,  and  a  sphere  in  the 
otber.  There  is  also  the  figure  of  a  ship  or  two  under  sail, 
with  a  wind  from  heaven,  blowing  as  it  were  upon  it  a  pros«- 
perous  gale.  There  are  also  in  the  clouds  two  angels,  one 
of  them  a  Mercury,  and  these  words  wrote  round,  declaring 
the  royal  founder,  and  the  year  when  this  school  commenced, 
viz.  Auspicio  €aroH  Secundi  Jtegts,  1673.  This  badge  they 
wear  constantly,  not  only  in  the  hospital,  and  about  the  town, 
but  when  they  are  put  forth,  which,  when  seen,  secures 
them  from  being  pressed. 

Anothor  mathematical  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  Travcrs, 
for  thirty^seven  other  boys ;  but  these  are  not  obliged  to  go 
to  sea. 

The  mode  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion is,  1st.  In  the  Mathematical  School,  the  principles 
of  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  Plane 
Sailing,  Mercator^s  Sailing,  the  Doctrine  of  Parallaxes,  the 
Use  of  Instruments  for  observing  Latitudes,  and  the  several 
branches  of  learning  necessary  for  Navigation,  &c. 

The  Grammar  School  assemble  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
from  March  to  November,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  eight, 
and  dismiss  at  eleven  ;  in  the  afternoon  at  one,  and  stay  till 
five  in  the  summer,  and  four  in  tbe  winter.  No  boy  can  be 
admitted  to  learn  Latin,  till  he  can  read  and  write  English 
grammatically.  The  children  ave  examined  by  some  learned 
person,  mostly  the  high  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  re- 
specting their  proficiency. 

The  English-Reaping  Master  usually  assembles  two 
classes  in  the  Grammar  School  firpm  eleven  to  twelve,  three 
times  every  week,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  progress; 
ao  that  every  child  is  examined  once  in  fourteen  days.  This 
gentleman  may  appoint  one  of  the  seniors  intended  for  the 
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university,  as  a  marker^  to  correct  mistakes  la  the  reading 
of  prayers,  &c.  and,  upon  the  master^s  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  he  receives  a  silver  medal,  impressed  with  the  bust 
of  the  Founder. 

In  the  Writing  School,  there  are  two  masters^  and  two 

'  assistants.    A  committee  of  sLlmoners  examines  the  exercises ; 

the  strictest   injunctions  are  given  to  prevent  partiality; 

and  the  writers  are  punished  with  disgrace  rather  than  corpo^ 

ral  infliction  for  negligence,  or  other  misconduct. 

The  Drawing  School  is  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  be  sent 
from  the  other  schools  by  the  proper  officers ;  but  the  master 
may  rej^c^t  those  whom  he  thinks  incompetent. 

Music  is  taught  in  this  hospital  from  one  till  three  in  the 
afternoons  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  master  also  at- 
tends the  public  supper  on  Sunday  evening. 

That  the  pub1i(s  may  be  satisfied  of  the  excellent  mode  of 
education  pursued  in  this  grand  national  institution,  the  va- 
rious specimens  are  exhibited  at  stated  times  in  the  great  hall; 

But  the  most  interesting,  the  most  impressive  exhibition 
takes  place  at  the  Public  Suppers*  This  is  held  in  the  great 
hall  from  Christmas  till  Easter^  and  commences  about  six 
o'clock.  Three  tables  are  covered  with  neat  cloths,  wooden 
platters^  little  wooden  buckets  for  beer,  with  breads  butter^ 
&c.  The  ceremony  commences  with  three  strokes  of  a  mal- 
let,  producing  the  most  profound  silence;  One  of  the  seni- 
ors, having  ascended  the  pulpit,  reads  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible;  and  during  prayers  the  boys  stand,  and  the  Amenf 
pronounced  by  such  a  number  of  voices,  b  better  conceived 
than  expressed.  A  hymn  sung  by  the  whole  youthful  assem- 
bly, accompanied  by  the  organ,  concludes  this  part  of  the 
solemnity;  At  the  supper,  the  treasurer,  governors,  and 
such  of  the  public  as  can  procure  admission,  hy  tickets^  which 
are  easily  obtained^  are  seated  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall. 
The  masters,  steward,  matron,  &c.  at  the  horthend,  and 
the  several  nurses  at  the  tables^  to  preserve  regularity.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  supper,  the  doors  of  the  adjoining 
wards  are  tlirown  open^  the  boys  pass  by  the  company  in  the 
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fdlowipg  procession :  The  nurse ;  ^  boy  carrying  two  lighted 
candles;  others  with  bread  baskets  and  trays,  and  the  remain* 
der  io  pairs,  who  all  pay  their  obedience  as  they  pass.  Such 
a  spectacle  of  benevolence,  belonging  to  an  establishment, 
so  conducted,  is  alone  a  prevailing  plea  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  preservation  of  a  nation ! 

The  Hall  is  well  constructed^  and  was  built  after  the 
great  iire  by  Sir  John  Frederick,  alderman  of  London,  and 
cost  him  5000/.  In  this  hall,  at  the  upper  end,  is  a  large  pic- 
ture, covering  aM  the  wait  of  the  north  end,  and  stretches 
on  the  eust  and  M^est  walls,  representing  king  James  II.  but 
intended  for  king  Charlies  II.  had  he  lived,  sitting  there, 
his  nobles,  with  the  governors,  treasurer,  and  others  in 
great  numbers  standing  about  him;  with  the  pictures  of 
king  Edward  VI.  and  king  Charles  II.  as  founders,  drawn 
half  way,  painted  as  hanging  up  in  the  same  table.  There 
is  also  a  particular  representation  of  the  Mathematical  School; 
it  was  painted  by  Verrio,  and  is  a  costly  picture.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  picture  by  Holbein,  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  the  first  founder,  delivering  his  royal  charter  to 
the  mayor,  who  kneds  with  the  aldermen  behind  him;  bishop  ^ 
Kidley,  with  many  others  standing  near  the  throne.  This  is 
a  fine  piece.  Here  are  ako  portraits  of  Charles  II.  Queen 
Anne;  Josiah  Bacon,  Esq.  1703;  William  Garway, 
Esq.  1701.  Aid.  Sir  Francis  Child,  President,  1713.— 
Aid.  Sir  Francis  Child,  President,  1740. 

The  Court  Room  is  built  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars,  enriched  with  arches  and  a  frieze. 

Here  is  a  fine  half-length  portrait  of  Edward  VI.  by  ffoi* 
btiuj  on  pannel,  in  high  preservation. 

Charles  II.  in  his  robes,  seated,  half  length,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely. 

James  II.  a  half  length. 

Thomas  Barnes,  Esq.  1667. 
'    Sir  Thomas  ViNER,  Bart.  President,  1658. 

Dame  Mary  Ramsey,  1599: 
Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Ramsey,  lord  mayor,  1577.    By  the  gift  of 
20/,  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  master  and  usher  of  the  school,  and 
also  the  reversion  of  120i.  annually  to  the.  hospital,  she  has  been 
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deservedly  distinguished  by  having  her  portrait  placed  here ;  but 
this  was  only  a  sraall  part  of  her  charities.  She  augmented  fellotr- 
ships  and  scholarships*  and  clothed  ten  maimed  soldiers,  at  the  an« 
nuai  expence  of  20L  She  was  a  benefactress  to  the  several  prisons. 
She  gave  1200/.  to  five  of  the  city  companies,  to  be  lent  to  youn^ 
tradesmen  for  four  years.  She  gave  lOOOl.  to  be  laid  out  in  an  hos* 
pital  at  Bristol*  She  portioned  poor  virgins  in  marriage;  and  be- 
sides many  charities  recorded  by  Stow,  she  bequeathed  3000/.  ta 
pious  uses. 

Sir  WoLsT AN  Dixie,  Ktit.  Lord  Mayor,  1585,  and  Pre- 
sident, 1592.  This  worthy  magistrate  gave,  among  other 
charities,  42/.  yearly  for  ever  to  this  hospital. 

Mr.  Richard  Young,  1661. 

Sir  John  Lem AN,  Kat.  President,  1632. 

Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  Knt.  1553.  JEtatis  suar  65.  Uth^ 
demeath  are  the  following  lines: 

Christes  Hospital  erected  was, 

a  passinge  Dede  of  Pittie'; 
What  time  Sir  Richard  Dobbe  was  Maior 

of  thys  most  famous  Citie, 
Who  careful!  was  in  Government,  , 

and  furtheied  much  the  same; 
Also  a  Benefiictor  good, 

amd  joyed  lo  see  it  frame ; 
Whose  Picture  heare  his  Friends  have  sett, 

to  patt  each  Wight  in  mind. 
To  imitate  his  Vertuous  Dedcs 

at  God  hathe  us  assin'de. 

Sir  Christopher  Cletherow,  Knt.  President,  164I. 
Sir  John  Frederick,  Knt.  President,  1662. 
Sir  John  Moor,  Knt.  i6S4. 
HiKNRY  Stone,  Esq.  1693. 

'^  Thomas  Parr,  Esq.  of  Lisbon,  merchant,  educated 
liere.     He  died  July  I,  1783,  aged  64  years." 
Sir  Francis  Forbes,  President  1727,  a  worthy  benefactor. 
ERASicas  Smith,  Esq.  1666. 
Daniel  CoLWAL,  Esq.  1690. 
Mr.  Thomas  Stutchley,  (692. 
John  Morris,  Esq.  1690. 

.  Richard 
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RiCHAUD  Clark,  Esq.  late  president,  chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don, by  Mather  Br<Ktm.  Presented  by  Edward  Parry^  Esq. 
1800. 

On  Easter  Monday,  St.  Mattbew's  day,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Elizabeth,  November  17,  the  governors  par- 
take of  a  dinner  in  this  room,  in  the  true  stile  of  antient  hos- 
pitality. The  side  board  on  these  occasions  displays  an  as- 
nemblage  of  antique  form,  salt  sellers,  apostle  spoons^  and 
an  antient  born. 

The  Counting  House,  under  the  Court  Room,  contains 
tlie  following  portraits :  Thomas  Singleton,  Esq.  citizen 
and  skinner,  1653.  John  Fowke,  Esq.  1691.  Thomas 
Barnes,  Esq.  haberdasher,  1666.  William  Gibson,  Esq. 
treasurer,  1662.  Thomas  Dyer.,  Esq.  1748.  Mrs.  Dyer, 
«en.     Mrs.  Dyer,  jun.  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Dyer* 

There  are  twelve  wards  where  the  children  are  lodged. 

There  is  another  convenient  ward  apart  by  itself,  for  the 
sick.  It  consists  of  a  room  lodging,  a  kitchen,  a  consulta- 
tion chamber,  and  other  convenient  places;  with  a  proper 
ourse. 

Of  the  antient  buildings  remaining  there  is  an  old  cloister 
of  the  Grey-friars,  part  of  the  antient  priory.  It  serves  for  a 
thoroughfare,  and  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  boys,  espe- 
eially  in  rainy  weather:  it  was  repaired  by  the  direction  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knt. 

The  Grammar  School  has  be^n  lately  erected,  and  is  a 
very  commodious  structure,  well  adapted  to  its  intention. 
In  the  upper  school  is  a  portrait  of  John  Smith,  Esq.  a 
great  promoter  of  the  building. 

The  Writing  School  is  a  very  fair  structure,  at  the  end 
of  the  great  hall,  lofty  and  airy;  founded  by  Sir  John 
Moor,  Knt.  some  time  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city^ 
and  president  of  this  house.  It  containeth  long  writing  boards^ 
sufficient  for  three  hundred  boys  to  sit  and  wlrite  at.  It  is  said 
to  have  cost  the  founder  5000/.  His  statue,  in  white  marble^ 
at  full  length  is  placed  in  the  iront  of  the  building. 

It  rests  upon  columns,  and  the  spacQ  beneath  is  allotted 
for  the  boys  to  play  and  exercise. 

4D2  Ths 
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The  governors  are  generally  about  three  huhdred,  and 
commonly  men  of  great  property,  or  those  from  whom  there 
are  expectations  of  charity.  The  president  is  commonly  an 
alderman  that  hath  passed  the  chair. 

The  treasurer  takes  care  of  the  aflairs  of  the  whole  house, 
and  of  the  revenues,  and  therefore  is  commonly  resident ;  he 
bath  a  good  house  to  dwell  in,  but  without  any  salary. 

£very  governor,  when  he  is  admitted  into  this  society^ 
hath  a  charge  *  solemnly  given  him;  in  the  presence  of  the 
president,  or  treasurer,  and  other  governors  as^mbled  in 
court. 

Besides  the  chief  governors,  there  are  subordinate  officers, 
who  receive  salaries:  four  clerks,  a  steward,  and  a  matron; 
for  every  ward,  a  nurse  and  her  maid;  a  porter  and  four 
beadles. 

They  have  also  three  servants,  called  stueet-men,  that 
see  to  the  well  government  of  the  oarts  of  London. 

*  "  WORSHIPPUl, 

The  cause  of  your  repair  hither  at  this  present  is,  to  give  you  know* 
ledge,  that  you  are  elected  and  appointed,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen,  to  the  office,  charge,  and  governance  of  Christ^s  hospital. 

And,  therefore,  this  is  to  require  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  you  en- 
deavour yourselves,  with  all  your  wisdom  and  ]K>wer,  faithfully  and  di* 
iigently  to  serve  in  this  vocation  and  calling,  which  is  an  office  of  hig^ 
trust  and  worship:  for  ye  are  called  to  be  tho  faithful  distributors  and 
disposers  of  the  goods  of  almighty  God  to  his  poor  and  needy  members. 
In  the  which  office  and  calling  If  you  shall  be  found  negligent  and  un- 
faithful, ye  shall  not  only  declare  yourselves  to  be  the  most  unthankful 
and  unworthy  tervants  of  almighty  God ;  being  put  in  trust  to  stre  the  re- 
lief and  succour  of  his  poor  and  needy  flock ;  but  also  ye  shall  shew  your- 
selves to  be  very  notable  and  great  enemies  to  that  work,  which  most 
highly  doih  advance  and  beautify  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm,  and 
chiefly  of  this  city  of  London. 

These  are  therefore  to  require  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  ye  here 
promise  before  God,  and  this  assembly  of  your  fellow -governors,  faith- 
liilly  to  travail  in  this  your  office  and  calling,  that  this  woi^  may  have  ifs 
perfection,  and  that  the  needy  number  committed  to  your  charge  be  di- 
ligently and  wholesomely  provided  for,  as  you  will  answer  befot^e  God, 
at  the  hour  and  time  when  you  and  we  shall  stand  before  him,  to  r/ender 
an  account  of  our  doings.  And,  promising  this  to  do,  you  shall  be  now, 
adaiitted  Into  tlds  company  and  fellowship." 

The 
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The  foundntion  also  maintains  cldrics 'foi"BlackweH-&all ; 
whence  are  certain  duties  coming  to  the  house. 

As  for  the  provision  for  this  great  family,  there  are  two  of 
the  governors  that  are  called  almoners,  who,  for  a  month,  or 
more,  take  care  to  buy  and  lay  in  butcher^s  meat ;  the  steward 
attending  them. 

The  food  for  the  children,  originally  very  homely,  is  now 
the  best  of  its  kind.  It  consists  principally  of  bread  and 
cheese,  or  butter  for  those  who  cannot  eat  cheese;  rice  milk, 
boiled  mutton  and  broth,  boiled  beef  and  pottage,  roast  mut-^ 
ton,  &c. ;  to  which,  on  particular  days,  the  liberality  of  va- 
rious benefactors  has  added  the  occasional  indulgence  of  roast 
beef  and  pork. 

To  support  all  this,  the  hospital  has  a  great  annual  revenue 
in  houses  and  lands;  the  benefit  of  licensing  and  looking  af- 
ter the  four  hundred  and  twenty  carts  allowed  by  the  city^ 
each  of  which  pays  a  certain  sum  for  sealing;  and  the  duty 
of  about  three  farthings  upon  every  piece  of  cloth  brought  to 
Blackwell'Hall.  The  expenditure  of  these  various  members 
of  thi$(  vast  establishment  must  be  immense ;  it  has  been  stated 
to  be,  for  clothing,  victualling,  and  contingencies,  estimated 
at  30,000/.  per  nnnum. 

This  hospital  also  provides  for  a  considerable  number  of 
younger  children,  at  Hertford,  at  which  place  there  is  a  school- 
master, with  a  salary,  to  teach  those  children  to  read.  At 
Hertford,  the  girls  are  also  brought  up  consistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  charity. 

General  Statement  of  the  Expenditures,  He.  of  CtiRisr's 
Hospital,  as  read  before  the  Lord  Mayor ^  Aldermen^  and 
Governors  J  at  Christ  Church,  in  Easter  Week,  1806. 

*'  Children  put  forth  Appreutices,  and  discharged  "X 
from  Christ's  Hospital,  the  year  last  past,  one  hundred  i 
and  sixty-seven ;  ten  whereof  being  instructed  in  *he  C  .g>» 
Mathematics  and  Navigation,  wjere  placed  forth  appren-  C 
tices  to  commanders  of  ships,  out  of  the  Mathematical  \ 
School  founded  by  his  late  Majesty  king  Charles  the  Se«  J 
^ond  of  blessed  iaemory  *  .  .  .  . 

^^  Children-  buried  the.  last  year  past  -  *"      1? 

2  ^'  Children 
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"  Children  now  under  thd  care  and  <:harge  of  1 .  ^g  . 
the  Hospital,  in  London,  and  at  Hertford     -   j  \,tnx4, 

**  To  be  admitted  on  presentations  granted  7  itQ 
to  this  time        -  -  -     '       -  j 

"  The  names  of  all  which,  as  also  when  and  whence  they 
were  admitted,  will  appear  in  the  said  Hospital's  books. 

"  The  support  of  this  Hospital  principally  depends  upon 
benefactions  and  bequests.  As  that  of  its  income  which  is 
permanent,  is  far  short  of  maintaining  the  usual  number  of 
twelve  hundred  children,  whose  education  qualifies  them  for 
the  church,  for  naval  service,  and  for  every  station  in  life, 
according  to  their  abilities;  and  as  the  principles  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  due  order  of  civil  society,  are  points  to  which 
their  attention  is  constantly  directed,  it  is  hoped  that  all  cha- 
ritable and  worthy  good  christians  will  readily  contribute  to 
an  institution  which  is  not  only  of  local,  but  of  national 
good.  From  the  antiquity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  build* 
ings  in  London  and  at  Hertford,  they  are  become  so  ruinous 
as  to  be  unfit  for  further  repair,  a  circumstance  which  at  this 
time  specially  calls  for  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  benevolent,  to 
enable  the  governors  to  enter  upon  the  great  work  of  re- 
building.'* 

The  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  have  been  made  trus- 
tees to  several  other  extensive  charities  by  the  founders.— 
Among  the  rest,  is  one  of  10/.  per  annum  each  to  four  hun- 
dred blind  persons,  a  bequest  of  the  Reverend  William 
Hetherington,  in  m4.  But  as  these  funds  have  been  con- 
founded, with  those  for  the  particular  uses  of  the  hospital,  this 
explanation  is  necessary;  they  are  separate  and  individual 
concerns,  except,  that  for  their  integrity  in  other  instances, 
the  governors  have  been  appointed  guardians  of  those  lesser 
charities. 

A  passage  from  under  the  Writing  School,  through  the 
Cloisters,  leads  to 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

We  have  in  various  parts  of  this  work  given  the  history  of 
the  several  city  hospitals,  which  were  founded  by  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VL    Therefore  to  avoid  recapitulation,  we  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  to  state  that  this,  as  one  of  the  fonndations  by  thfe  for- 
mer  monarch,  afterwards  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
^*  The  Hospital  of  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of 
London,  Governors  for  the  Poor,  called  Little  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, near  West  Smithfield." 

Here  all  indigent  persons,  maimed  by  accident,  are  taken 
in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  without  previous  recom- 
mendation. The  diseased  are  received  only  on  petition, 
signed  by  a  governor.  There  are  besides  always  a  number 
of  out-patients  relieved  with  medical  aid  from  the  funds  of 
the  charity. 

This  structure  was  commenced  by  Gibbs,  in  the  year  1730, 
Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Knight,  being  lord  mayor,  and  president 
of  the  hospital. 

It  appears  that  though  the  fabric  then  standing,  wholly 
escaped  the  great  fire,  yet,  a  great  part  of  its  revenues  being 
within  the  city,  the  charity  became  a  considerable  sufferer; 
but  through  the  prudential  care  of  the  governors,  the  dili- 
gence of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  aided  by  the  liberal 
supplies  from  various  benefactors,  the  hospital  was  soon  re^ 
newed  in  its  form,  and  recovered  its  former  consideration.  It 
is  at  present  one  of  the  most  extensive  charities  in  the  world. 

"  How  grateful"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  is  the  thought, 
that  in  this  magnificent  building,  hundreds  of  beds  wait  for 
the  reception  of  the  miserable,  and  that  eminent  physicians, 
excellent  surgeons,  and  careful  nurses^  are  ready  to  admini- 
nister  all  the  relief  humnn  aid  can  afford.  May  this  institu- 
tion flourish  through  all  the  tempests  of  politics,  and,  if  it 
cannot  endure  for  ever,  may  it  at  least  survive  as  many  age« 
to  come  as  have  already  past  since  its  original  foundation."* 

The  exterior  of  the  hospital  towards  the  street  consists  of 
the  portal  to  Giltspur  Street,  which  is  a  very  good  piece  of 
architecture,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  large  gate  and  foot- 
way on  each  side  and  two  round  windows :  the  basement  is 
rustic,  and  four  pillars  support  the  entablature  and  pediment. 
In  the  center  are  two  plain,  and  a  handsome  Venetian  win- 
dow; over  them  a  circular  and  two  attic  windows.  In  the 
tympanum  are  well  sculptured  enrichments. 

Pn 
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On  passing  the  gate,  a  row  of  modern  good  built  houfes 
lead  to  a  large  square,  surrounded  by  the  four  sides  of  the 
building)  each  of  which  consists  of  a  basement,  twelre 
rustic  windows^  and  one  arched  door  ;  quoins  at  the  ccnrners. 
Two  stories  above  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  cornice  ba- 
lustrade and  vase. 

On  entering  the  great  court  the  earth  slopes  from  the 
centre,  and  an  excellent  pavement  surrounds  the  whole*. 

The  north  portal  faces  Smithiield ;  an  entrance  to  the 
extensive  building  just  described,  appears  too  diminutive  ; 
but  independently  it  is  very  excellent.  The  basement  is 
rustic,  through  which  is  a  very  large  arch.  Over  the  key 
stone  stands  on  a  pedestal,  a  good  figure  of  Henry  Vlll.  io 
a  niche,  guarded  by  two  pillars  on  each  side,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order;  above  is  a  severed  circular  pediment,  oq 
which  recline  two  emblematic  human  figures,  descriptive 
of  the  nature  of  the  charity. 

The  pilasters  supporting  the  pediment,  &c.  are  Ionic, 
with  festQons  suspended  from  the  volutes. 

Under  the  grand  pediment  is  a  clock,  with  several  win- 
dows and  other  tasteful  ornaments.  The  tympanum  is  or- 
namented with  the  arms  of  England. 

The  side  of  the  grand  pile,  next  Smithfield,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  staircase  is  a  monument  of  the  ta- 
lents and  liberality  of  Hogarth,  being  painted  by  that 
great  and  original  artist,  at  his  own  expence.  The  prin- 
cipal subjects  are.  The  Good  Samaritan,  and  The  f  ooi^ 
OF  Bethesda.  In  another  part  is  Rahere  laying  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  original  hospital ;  a  sick  man  carried  on 
a  bier,  attended  by  monks,  &c. 

The  Hall  is  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  This  is  a 
grand  and  spacious  apartment,  and  contains  portraits  of 
Hekry  VIII.  Charles  II.  and  a  fine  full  length  of  th^ 
famous  Dr.  Radcliffe,  founder  of  the  library  at  Oxford. 
He  certainly  merits  the  compliment  of  being  placed  here ; 
for  be  left  to  this  hospital  500/.  per  annum  y  for  the  im- 

«  On  diggtog  th^foundatioii  inonc  of  the  tides  in  17^6,  many  silver 
coini  were  found  at  the  dgfth  oi  t^inf  f<et« 

provement 
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provement  of  Uie  diet;  and  100/.  per0nmim  to  purchase 
Ikien.  A  portrait  of  St.  Baathojuombw  filb  the  space  CMrer 
the  chimney  piece ;  and  ia  the  centre  windaw  u  exbibitjod, 
in  stained  glass,  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  to  the 
Jord  mayor ;  he  is  attended  by  prince  Arthur,  and  two  no- 
blemen with  white  wands,  &g.  Here  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Percival  Pott,  Esq.  noany  years  an  en^i^ent  surgeoo  of 
this  hospital,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Belonging  to  the  hospital  are  three  physicians  of  the 
highest  respectability  for  integrity  and  practice ;  three  skilful* 
surgeons,  an  apothecary ,  to  provide  and  prepare  what  the  phy- 
sicians direct :  and  the  diseased  are  duly  visited  by  them  in 
their  wards,  where  they  are  lodged,  every  morning  ^nd 
evening,  as  there  is  need ;  every  one  having  a  bed  to  him- 
self;  and,  by  the  care  of  the  matrons,  the  wards  are  always 
kept  clean  and  neat. 

This  hospital,  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  began 
to  flourish  under  the  government  of  the  lord  mayor,  four 
aldermen,  and  eight  commoners^ :  who  had  under  them  an 
hospitaller,  renter-clerks,  butler,  porter,  matron,  twelve 
sisters,  and  eight  beadles ;  besides  three  surgeons  in  wages, 
and  a  chaplain. 

*  The  president  always  a  se^iipr  alderman.  Purveyors  four,  two  al- 
dermen and  two  commoners.  Almoners  fauri  one  alderman  and  three 
commoners.  The  treasurer,  a  commoner.  Scrutiners  two,  both  com- 
moners. 

The  governors  were  always  elected  by  the  lord  mayor  and  his  bre- 
thren the  other  governors,  who  yearly  appointed  syE,  that  is  to  say,  two  al- 
dermen and  four  commoners,  who  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  after 
this  manner :  The  whole  company  of  the  twelve  old  governors,  sitting 
in  assembly  together,  caused  their  clerk  to  read  unto  the  six  newly  elected 
their  charge.  That  done,  and  the  new  elected  oonsenting  and  yielding 
^themselves  to  the  charge,  the  half  of  the  governors,  that  had  fulfilled 
their  two  years  governance,  stood  apart,  and  the  other  half  that  re- 
mained, with  the  new  elected,  took  them  by  the  hands  after  their  de- 
grees, and  so  admitted  them ;  and,  before  they  parrefl,  all  dined  to- 
gether, as  well  those  that  came  a-new,  as  those  that  ha4  governed  their 
time,  and  those  that  remained,  every  man  at  his  own  cost  and  charge. 
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Above  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  hospital  tnain> 
tuned  about  three  hundred  poor  diseased  people,  at  the 
yearly  chaj^  of  2000/. 

State  of  St.  Sarfholamm^s  Hospital,  Easier,  180.6. 

Patients  admitted,  cured,  and  discharged  during  the  last 
year,  3700  in-patients,  and  4432  out-patients,  many  of 
whom  Itave  been  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and  other 
necessaries,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  several  ha- 
Jvitations  -  -  -  8133 

Suried  this  year,  after  much  charge  in  their  illness       308 

So  that  there  have  been  during  the  last  yeari  a^id 
then  were,  under  the  care  of  this  hospital,  of  poor, 
sick,  and  lame  persons,  destitute  of  all  other  relief        9l6fl 

As  the  charge  and  expence  of  this  hospital  much  exceeds 
the  certain  revenues  thereof,  and  there  not  being  a  fund 
sufficient  to  admit  and  support  the  many  poor,  woundedj 
maimed,  and  sick  objects,  who  daily  apply  for  relief,  a&t 
sistance  is  often  solicited,  to  enable  the  governors  to  lup^ 
port  the  present  charity,  and  its  enlargement. 

The  parish  church  of 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  LESS, 
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Was  ori^irially  a  chapel  to  the  hospital ;  but  is  now  a  vicarage 
ih  the  gift  of  the  governors. 

The  church  stands  on  the  side  of  a  passage  from  Smith- 
field,  called  ^*  The  Cloisters,**  leading  to  the  hospital ;  the 
tower  is  antient.  The  form  of  the  building  is  Gothic  :  at 
the  south-west  corner  is  a  small  turret.  A  large  window  on 
the  side  of  the  passage  displays  the  arms  of  Mr.  Henry  An- 
drews,  alderman,  1GG6. 

The  south  side  contains  niuUioned  windows,  tiow  stopped 
up,  and  some  ^Intient  sculpture  of  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  impaled  with  the  bearings  of  Henry  II.  under  an 
imperial  crown  and  angels,  with  blank  shields  and  books. 

The  north  side  of  the  hospital,  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  au  elegant  house  at  the  east  end,  the  residence 
of  the  vicar,  form  a  pleasant  court. 

^he  length  from  the  chancel  wall  to  the  west  end  is  forty 
feet.  The  outline  is  an  Octagon ;  the  east  end  the  chancd ; 
the  adjoining  sides  contain  the  reading  desk  and  pulpit ;  at 
the  western  end  a  small  orgsin  fills  the  afch :  ovor  the  altar 
are  the  Decalogue ;  and  on  either  side  the  Apostle^s  Creed 
arid  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  whole  is  lighted  by  painted  windows,  in  which  se- 
veral coats  of  arms  are  preserved,  and  are  formed  by  the 
arches  near  the  roof.  The  inside  is  chaste  and  simple,  and 
the  best  imitation  of  the  Gothic  style. 

Monuments.  Beneath  the  gallery,  at  the  west  end,  in 
the  liorth  wall,  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  antient  monument, 
adorned  with  quartcs  foils  and  tracery,  on  which  has  been 
cut  the  following  inscription ; 

H.  S.  £•  Elizabotb  Johannis  Freke  Imjusoe  Nosocomit  Chtrurgi» 
uxor  Chariftsima;  Kichardi  Blundel,  Londinensis,  viri  non  minui 
humanitate  quam  ario  Chirurgica  insignis  iilia  natea  Major.  ObiiU 
Nov.  16.  an  et  48  Dom.  H^l  £t  ipse  Johannes  Oboth  Nov.  %. 
A.  D.  17j6  act  68. 

At  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  an  old  tomb,  adorned  with 
pilasters,  &c.  of  the  Corinthian  order,  thus  inscribed: 

Thomas  Bodleius  Eques  Aitratus  Fecit  ANNiE  conjugi  Piissimse 

atqu^  omnibus  Exemplis  bene  de  se  Mecilse  cum  qua  Duiciler 

vixit,  Ann,  XXIV. 

4£  2  At 
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At  the  back  of  the  reading  desk,  another  ailtiedt  tnonu* 
ment,  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
and  the  following  lines : 

Here  Robert  Balthrope  lyes  Intomb'd 

To  Elizabeth  our  Queen* 
Who  Serjeant  of  the  Surgeons  Sworn 

Near  thirty  Years  hath  ^en. 
He  dyed  at  sixty  nine  of  Years, 

December's  ninth  the  Day ; 
The  Year  of  Grace  eight  hundred  Iwlce^ 

Deducting  Nine  away. 
Let  here  his  Rotten  Bones  repose 

Till  Angels  Trumpet  sound. 
To  warn  the  World  of  present  change 

And  raise  the  dead  From  Ground. 

The  grave-stone  and  effigies  of  William  Markby ,  and  wife, 
1438,  engraved  in  the  "  Sepulchral  monuments  of  Great 
Britain,^'  are  perfect. 

Here  was  also  the  grave-stone,  on  which  were  figured  in 
brass,  a  pilgrim  with  a  scrip,  and  his  wife  with  a  bottle, 
each  having  a  staff;  round  the  stone,  in  antient  characters, 
were  the  following  lines : 

Behold  how  ended  is  our  poor  Pilgrimage 

Of  John  Shirley,  Esq;  with  Margaret  his  Wife, 
That  twelve  Children  had  togyder  in  Marriage, 

Eyght  Sones  and  four  Daigtcrs  withouten  Stryf, 
That  in  Honour,  Norture  and  Labour  floured  in  Fame> 

His  Penne  reported  his  Lives  Occapayon, 
Saing  peer  his  L^fe  time  John  Shirley  by  Name, 

Of  his  degree  that  was  in  Brutys  Albyon, 
That  in  the  Year  of  Grace  dysesyd  from  hen» 

Fourteen  hiuidred  Wynters  and  six  and  fifty. 
In  the  Yerys  of  his  Age  fourscore  and  ten. 

Of  October  Moneth  the  day  one  and  twenty. 

Stow  informs  us,  that  this  Mr.  Shirley  was  a  great  tra- 
veller ;  that  he  collected  the  works  of  Chaucer,  John  Lyd- 
gate,  and  other  antient  writers,  to  be  preserved  to  poste- 
rity.   The  family  of  Shirley  have  been  very  famous  for 

their 
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tJieir  petcgriiiations ;  Sir  Antbony  travelled  to  Persia,  in  th6 
reign  of  James  L  and  so  did  his  brother.  Sir  Robert ;  indeed  a 
spirit  of  adventure  seeiQs  to  have  pervaded  tbe  whole  fa- 
mily. 

On  tbe  north  wall  is  placed  a  monument  of  white  marble, 
with  boys  weeping  over  an  urn,  inscribed,  ^^  Near  this  place 
are  deposited  tbe  remains  x)f  John  Darlcer,  Esq.  twenty- 
four  years  treasurer  to  the  hospital.  He  died  February  8, 
1784,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age." 

Among  the  antient  inhabitants  of  this  parish  were  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley.     This  worthy  benefactor  to  his  country 
was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and  born  May  2,  1544.    The  pro- 
secutions of  queen  Mary  and  her  agents  expatriated  the 
family  to  German}%  and  afterwards  to  Geneva,  where  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  then  only  twelve  years  old,  studied  He<- 
brew,  Greek,  and  divinity,  under  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors.    On  the  restoration  of  the  Protestant  faith  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,    the  family  returned  to   England. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  from  1563  to  1566^ 
and  went  through  tbe  difierent  stages  of   learning.     He 
became  M.  A.  in  the  latter  year  1569,  and  was  chosea 
proctor  1576,  when  on  his  ti^vels,  during  which  he  con>. 
tinued  abroad  four  years.     In  J  583,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman usher  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  in  1566  t6 
solicit  assistance  from  various  princes  in  behalf  of  the  king 
of  Navarre.     He  was  engaged  in  hazardous  services  for  that 
monarch,   afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France.     In  1588,  he 
resided  at  tbe  Flague,  was  admitted  one  of  the  council  to 
the  states,  and  was  permitted  by  tbe  queen  to  act  at  his  own 
discretion.     In  1593,  he  obtained  permission  to  return,  but 
was  soon  after  sent  back  as  ambassador.    When  be  had 
again  finally    visited   England,    lord  Burleigh    became  s» 
much  his  friend,  that  he  had  once  thought  of  making  him 
bis  colleague.     But  tbe  partiality  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to 
him,   and   his  earnest  recommendation   of  him,    so   much 
created  jealousy  and  distrust,  that  he  formed  the  noble  re- 
solution  to  live  from  this  period  for  himself^  and  <<  possess 
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bis  soule  in  peacc,^'  being  then  fifty-three  year?  of  igii 
8ir  Thomas  was  much  solicited  to  leave  his  retirement,  and 
return  to  courts  but  refused;  though  he  thought  hifnself 
too  severe  and  scrupulous,  when  he  remembered  his  '<  re^- 
Terend  mother  the  university  of  Oxon ;"  and  concluded  at 
last  to  set  up  his  staff  at  the  library  in  Oxford,  to  reduce 
that  place,  which  then  in  every  part  lay  ruined  and  waste^ 
to  the  public  use  of  the  student^.  In  two  years  time  he 
brought  it  to  a  good  degree  6f  perfection,  furnishing  it  with 
books  of  his  own  collecting  abroad,  and  from  various  bene- 
factions ;  and  in  1610,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  his  new 
fabric  in  that  university,  for  a  general  library,  &c. 

Sir  Dudley  Carletoiq-.  He  married  1607,  a  niece  of 
Sir  Maurice  Carey,  knt^  with  whom  he  resided  some  time 
in  Chancery  Lanie.  He  rejiresents  his  situation  in  ^^  Little 
St.  Bartholomew's,"  in  expectation  of  preferment,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  printed  in  Buck's  View  of 
Negotiation  between  England,  France,  and  Brussels,  to  the 
latter  of  which  court  he  was,  by  favour  of  the  earl  of  Sa« 
lisbury,  at  last  appointed  ambassador  in  1610. 

West  Smithfield,  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
place  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city,  and  was  antiently  a  large  open  field. 

We  are  not  informed  why  it  was  called  Smithfield ;  but 
history  acquaints  us  that  a  part  of  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  •*  The  Elms,"  as  being  covered  with  elm  trees, 
and  was  the  place  of  execution  for  malefactors  in  and  be- 
fore the  year  1219^  And  in  later  times,  when  the  spirit  of 
reformation  in  religion  began  to  appear  in  this  metropolis^ 
Smithfield  became  the  scene  of  martyrdom.  In  the  Centre 
of  the  space  now  inclosed  with  rails  many  were  burnt 
for  their  steady  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
opposing  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

To  die  credit  of  the  kings  of  England  be  it  said,  that 
none  were  ever  known  to  attend  these  Autos  de  Fi ;  even 
Philip  ir.  of  Spain,  never  honoured  any,  of  the  maniy 
i^hich  were  celebrated  by  permission  of  his  gentle  queen, 

^  Seo  iii*  Journal,  printed  by  Hearn*. 
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Vfith  his  presence,  notwithstanding  he  could  behold  tlie 
roasting'  of  his  own  subjects  with  infinite  self  applause,  and 
sangfroid.  The  spot  is  still  held  in  remembrance,  under 
the  large  board  on  which  is  paihted  a  collection  of  Regula- 
tions  for  the  market.  Here  the  martyr  Latimer  preached 
patience  to  friar  Forest,  agonizing  under  the  torture  of  a 
slow  fire,  for  denying  Henry's  supremacy:  and  to  this 
place  our  martyr  Crannter  compelled  the  amiable  Edward, 
by  forcing  his  reluctant  hand  to  the  warrant,  to  send  Jano 
Bocher,  a  silly  woman,  to  the  stake.  Here  suffered  "  holy 
John  Bradford,"  and  the  mild  Laurence  Saunders; 
and  here  the  pious  archdeacon  Philpot,  *<  paid  his  vows.** 
Latimer,  however,  never  thought  of  his  former  conduct  in 
his  last  moments ;  nor  did  Cranmer  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
fire  for  a  real  crime,  but  for  one  which  was  venial  throuf»-h 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  *. 

The  gracious  Elizabeth  could  likewise  burn  people  for 
religion.  Two  Dutchmen,  anabaptists,  suflPered  in  Smith- 
field  during  the  year  1575,  and  died,  as  Holingshed  sagely 
remarks,  with  "  roring  and  crieing."  This,  to  give  Eli- 
zabeth her  due,  is  the  only  instance  of  exerting  the  blessed 
prerogative  of  the  writ  de  Haretico  coviburendo.  Her 
highness  preferred  the  halter ^  her  sullen  sister,  fre  and 
faggot ;  not  that  it  can  be  denied  but  Elizabeth  made  a  very 
free  use  of  the  terrible  act  of  her  twenty-seventh  year :  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  suffered  in  her  reign,  at  London, 
York,  in  Lancashire,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, convicted  of  being  priests^  of  harbouring  pnests,  or 
of  becoming  converts  I  The  balance  is  against  Elizabeth,  in 
the  article  persecution,  particularly  by  the  agonizing  death 
of  fire :  for  the  smallest  number  estimated  to  have  suffered 
under  the  savage  Mary,  amounts,  in  her  short  reign,  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  f.     ' 

Bartholomew  Legatt,  was  the  last  person  who  was  burnt 
here,  in  1611.  John  King,  bishop  of  London,  pronounced 
sentence  against  him  as  «*  a  blasphemous  heretic;"  and 
liAving  consigned  him  to  the  secular  arm  of  the  casuist  njo- 

*  Pennant,  f  Wd. 
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narch  James,  he  took  care  to  cause  tbe  sentence  of  bumin^. 
to  be  executed  with  its  utmost  effect. 

It  was  in  Smithfield  that  rebellion  received  its  death  blow, 
10  the  person  of  Wat  Tyler,  A.  D.  1381  ;  and  that  two 
instances  of  the  law  of  recrimination  occurred  of  boiling 
to  death,  two  wretches  who  had  administered  poison  in 
cookery.  John  Roose,  in  1530,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
bishop  Fisher,  took  an  opportunity  in  the  cook^s  absence, 
to  throw  a  great  quantity  of  tbe  noxious  ingredients  into 
some  gruel,  prepared  for  tbe  bishop^s  family  and  the  poor 
of  Lambeth  parish.  The  bisliop^s  abstinence  on  that  da^ 
saved  his  life;  but  of  seventeen  who  were  poisoned  two 
died,  and  the  rest  never  recovered  their  liedth.  Tbe  se- 
cond  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1541,  when  Mar- 
garet Davie,  was  executed  in  tlie  same  manner  for  poison* 
ing  her  mistress,  and  several  other  persons. 

From  such  disgusting  subjects,  let  us  ascend  to  the  times 
of  chivalry.  In  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed-, 
ward  III.  dame  Alice  Perrars  or  Pierce,  the  king's  con- 
cubine, as  lady  of  the  Sun,  rode  from  the  Tower  of  Lon* 
don,  through  Cheap,  accompanied  by  many  lords  and 
ladies ;  every  lady  leading  a  lord  by  his  horse's  bridle,  till 
they  came  into  West  Smithfield ;  and  then  began  a  great 
just,  which  lasted  for  seven  days. 

Also  in  the  ninth  of  Richaurd  II.  was  the  like  great  riding 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  and  every  lord  led  a  lady's 
horse's  bridle  ;  and  in  the  morning  began  the  justs  in  Smidi- 
field,  which  lasted  three  days.  Henry  of  Darby,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster's  son,  the  lord  Beaumont,  Sir  Simon  Burley, 
and  Sir  Paris  Courtney,  distinguished  themselves  on  this  oc-* 
casion. 

In  the  year  1393,  tbe  seventeenth  of  Richard  II.  certain 
lords  of  Scotland  came  into  England  to  get  honour  by 
force  of  arms.  Tbe  earl  of  Mar  challenged  tbe  carl  of  Not- 
tingham to  just  with  him  ;  and  so  they  rode  cert£un  courses, 
but  not  the  full  challenge :  for  the  earl  of  Mar  was  cast, 
both  horse  and  roan,  and  two  of  his  ribs  broken  with  the 
fall ;  so  that  he  was  conveyed  out  of  Smithfield,  and  so  to- 
wards Scotland,  but  died  by  the  way,  at  York. . 
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**  Loose  serving  men  would  commonly  meet  here^  and 
make  uproars '  and  quarrels ;  insomuch  that  it  was  many 
years  called  Ruffians  Hall,  being  the  usual  rendezvous  of 
ruflSans  and  quarrellers,  during  the  time  that  swords  and 
bucklers  were  used ;  when  every  serving-man  earned  a 
buckler  at  his  back,  which  suspended  by  the  hilt  or  pommel 
of  his  sword  hanging  before  him. 

Between  Ho^r  Lane  and  Cow  Lane,  in  Smithfield,  an-» 
eiently  waa  a  large  pool  of  water,  called  Smithfield  Pond> 
or  horse  pool,  from  the  watering  of  horses  there;  and  to 
the  south-west  of  which,  in  Cow  Lane,  where  St.  John's 
Court  19  situate,  stood  the  gallows,  or  public  place  of  exe* 
cudon,  denominated  the  Elms,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
such  trees  growing  in  that  neighbourhood.  But,  the  gaU 
lows  being  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  fuburbs,  this 
part  of  Smithfteld  waft  soon  erected  into  streets,  lanes,  &c. 
among  the  first  of  which  buildings  was  that  spacious  and 
lofty  wooden  edifice,  denominated  High  Hall,  formerly 
standing  in  the  said  St.  John^s  Court.  This  ancient  struc-* 
ture  of  wood  and  stone  was  the  eity  residence  of  the  prioi 
of  Sempringham  in  Lincolnshire,  as  is  evident  by  the  writ'* 
ings  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Harry 
Featberstone,  wherein  the  said  house  is  denominated  Se^ 
pringham  Hea(UiK>use/* 

Snoithfield  always  was,  and  still  continues,  a  market*place 
for  cattle,  liay,  straw,  and  other  necessu'y  provisions;  and 
imce  in  the  year,  at  Barthokmiew  tide  (old  stile),  is  noteck 
for  a  general  fair,  oommfonly  cidled  Bartholomew  Fair. 

King  Henry  U.  granted  to  the  adjoining  priory  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  fair  to  be  kept  at  Bartholomew  tide,  on  the  eve,; 
ihe  day,  and  the  morrow,  to  ^hicb  the  clothiers  of  Eng-^ 
land,  and  the  drapei^  of  London,  repaired,  and  had  tbei£ 
booths  and  sIMding^  in  the  ehurcb-yard  wittua  the  priory, 
which  wa$  sefiavaled  from  Smithfield  only  by  walls  and 
gatea,  that  were  locked  every  night,  and  watched,  for  the 
safety  of  the  goods  depotitad  tliere ;  and  the  narrow  street, 
or  lane,  aft^ wards , built  where  the  cloth  was  sold,  still  re- 
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tains  the  name  of  Cloth  Fair.  A  court  of  pied  poudrc 
y9Ks  daily,  during  the  fair,  liolden  for  debts  and  con* 
tracts. 

The  fair  kept  here,  instead  of  three  days,  was  at  length 
prolonged  to  a  fortnight ;  and  became  of  little  other  use 
than  for  idle  youth  and  loose  people  to  resort  to,  and  to 
spend  their  money  in  vanity ;  anid  (which  was  worse)  in  de« 
baocheries,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  and  in  seeing  and 
bearing  things  not  fit  for  Christian  eyes  and  ears ;  many  of 
the  houses  and  booths  here  serving  only  to  allure  men  and 
women  to  such  purposes  of  impiety.  Therefore  the  ma- 
gistracy, often  intending,  at  last  fully  resolved;  in  the  year 
1708,  to  reduce  the  fair  to  that  space  of  time  only,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  at  first  granted,  that  is,  to  three 
days ;  and  accordingly  an  order  was  made :  and  at  a  court 
of  common  council  in  June,  the  said  year,  the  order  was 
confirmed :  whereby  the  fieur  was  to  be  kept  for  three  days 
only,  for  sdling  of  merchandizes,  according  to  the  original 
grants  from  the  crown;  which  regulation,  though  it  has 
Ibeen  sometimes  broke,  the  chief  magistrate  of  late  years  has 
strictly  observed. 

The  excellent  regulations,  however,  in  the  year  1806, 
through  the  wise  management  of  alderman  Shaw,  during 
his  respected  mayoralty,  sufficiently  evinced  that  the  com* 
munity  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  usual  exhibitions  and 
entertainments,  without  indecorum  or  injury  to  their  per- 
sons or  property,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  what 
a  revenue  the  tolls  produce  to  the  city  chamber, 

Smithfield  b  surrounded  by  many  good  houses ;  but  they 
are  far  from  being  regular  or  uniform.  Mr.  Ralph,  in  his 
^'  Review  of  Public  Buildings,**  observes,  that  this  vast 
area  is  capable  of  great  beauty ;  but  it  is^  at  present  desti- 
tute of  all ;  and  a  scene  of  filth  and  nastiness.  ^<  'Tis 
true,  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  as  a  market,'*  be  adds, 
^  is  something  of  an  excuse  for  it,  and  in  some  degree 
atones  for  the  want  of  that  decency  that  would  improve  it 
so  much :  yet  *tis  my  opinion,  that  ways  and  means  might 

be 
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he  found  to  maVe  it  tolerable  at  least,  and  an  obelisk,  py< 
ramiti,  or  statue  in  tlie  centre,  defended  with  handsome  and 
Bobatantial  nils,  would  go  a  great  way  in  »  desirable  a 
preject."    ' 

So  many  cells  of  this  kind  bare  been  made,  and  im- 
prorements  suggested,  that  the  corporation  have  applied  to 
parliament,  to  enable  them,  by  the  removal  of  houses,  &c. 
to  form  a  grand  square  appropriate  to  every  intention  of  im- 
provement. 

A  Btatne  has  also  been  often  mentioned  for  the  centre ; 
with  deference  vre  would  propose  that  of  the  benevolent 
martyr  Bishop  Ridley,  on  the  spot  where  the  stake  was 
6xed,  with  proper  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The  city  at  the 
present  moment  feel  the  good  eflects  of  his  philanthropy  in 
the  benefits  of  all  the  royal  hospitals ;  and  the  decorations 
might  he  contrived  to  convey  the  virtues  of  the  martyrs, 
without  offence  to  any  religious  opinion. 

At  the  north-east  angle  of  Smithfield,  stands  the  parish 
church  of 

St.   BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT. 


IS  situated  near  the  end  of  Duck  Lane,  now  Duke  Street 
ii)  the  ward  of  Faringdon  Without,  within  the  liberty  o 
the  city  ;  though  the  inhabitants,  for  what  reason  has  not  been 
assigned,  claim  certain  exemptions. 

4F  a  It 
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It  was  a  priory  fouodocl  by  Habere,  a  geDtleman  jof  tlie 
<ourt  to  Henry  L  about  the  year  1102,  who  placed  canons 
there,  and  became  their  first  prior,  till  his  death.  The 
priory  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1410.  Prior  Traflfbrd  was 
the  last  prior,  and  the  priory  was  surrendered  in  the  thirtieth 
of  Henry  VIII.  valued  at  653/.  \Ss.  per  annum.  The  six 
bells  were  taken  out  of  the  church,  and  sold  tp  the  parish 
of  St.  Sepulchre ;  and  the  church  being  demolished  to  the 
choir,  was  by  the  king's  order  annexed  to  enlarge  the 
old  parish  church ;  and  so  was  used  till  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  whp  gave  the  remainder  of  the  priory  church  to  the 
Black  Friars,  by  whom  it  was  used  as  their  conventual 
phurch  until  the  first  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  friars 
were  expelled,  and  the  church,  with  the  old  parish  church, 
was,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  parliameot  in  the  last  of  Ed^ 
ward  the  Vlth,  1553,  to  renaain  for  ever  a  parish  church, 
called  Great  St.  Bartholomew's. 

^r.  Weever  says,  that  prior  Bolton*,  after  he  had  built 
the  manor  house  of  Canonbury,  near  Islington,  died  at  his 
parsonage  house  near  Harrow  on  the  Hill ;  and  the  por- 
traits of  him,  and  his  brethren,  painted  upon  a  table  hang^ 
ing  in  this  church,  waSi  afterward  in  Sir  Robert  CottDii^s 
Fibrary,  holding  up  theijr  hands  towards  a  crucifix,  under 
whom  was  depensil'd  ^ 

Gulielmo  Bolton'pir^bas  succurrite  vettris 

Quails  eral  Palef  hi^j,  Oamus  h^c  cxtera  monstrant. 

• 

The  church  is  a  ^pa^ua  and  antient  building,  of  the 
Norman  order,  with  i^ftlFpag  limber  roof;  the  walls  of  the 
church  are  of  stone^  and  brioK,  and  the  steeple  of  brick, 
with  battlements. 

It  had  the  good  forliMie  lofwiMpe  the  tierrible  fire  in  1666. 

The  interior  is  wi^  fffenQrved,  and  spacious,  and  the 
pulpit  is  a  piece  fCrtiie  ^A  earving. 

The  altar-piece  is  painted  of  stone  colour  in  perspective. 
It  consists  of  four  columns  and   two  pilasters,  with  their 

*   ^  Whole  rebut  a  belt^  or  arrow^  /«  a  /mr,  -being  on  the  south  tide  of 

this  church,  was  the  origin  of  the  Bolt*in-TuD,  a  sign  belonging  to  a 

v^ry  antient  inn  in  Fleet  Street. 

entablamcnt 
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•ntablament  €€  the  Doric  order.  The  inter^colQOins  axe  .the 
CommandmeBts,  and  lower  are  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  Croedg 
all  done  in  gold  letters  on  black*  OTer  the  CoiniiiandiuenU» 
and  under  an  arching  pediment,  is  a  glory  Mrith  the  word 
Jehovah  in  Hehrew  characters. 

Above  the  pediment  are  the  arms  of  England,  in  colours^ 
between  two  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  over  which  is 
another  circular  pediment;  the  whole  adorned  with  py- 
ramidal figures,  shields,  &c.  and  is  about  thirty-two  feet 
high. 

There  are  two  galleries,  one  at  the  west  end,  in  which  is 
a  good  organ,  and  the  other  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
church. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-tWQ 
feet,  breadth  fifty-seven,  and  altitude  forty-seven.  The 
height  of  the  steeple  is  about  seventy-five  feet,  wherein  are 
five  bells ;  the  roof  of  the  church  is  covered  with  lead. 

Mr.  Stow  says,  there  were  buried  here  Roger  Walden, 
bishop  of  London,  1406 ;  who  denied  his  preferment  to  the 
bishopric  from  the  pope,  and  would  accept  of  it  only  from 
the  king,  ail  appears  by  the  records  in  the  Tower. 

This  man  was  remarkable  for  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
From  the  estate  of  a  poor  man  he  was  suddenly  raited  to  be 
secretary  to  the  kingj  dean  of  York,  treasurer  of  England, 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  He  enjoyed  this  dignity 
two  years,  whea  in  those  uncertain  times  he  was  compelled 
to  .retire  again  into  obscurity.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
order  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  London,  but  died  the  year 
following  ♦. 

Eleaner,  wife  to  Sir  Hugh  Fen,  mother  to  Margaret  lady 
Abergavenny. 

Richard  Vancke,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  wife, 
daughter  to  William  De  la  River. 

Monuments.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  tomb 
of  the  founder  Rahere,  under  a  kind  of  alcove,  his  ef- 
fi^^ies  lying  straight  with  the  face  upward,  and  hands 
conjoined  over  his  breast ;  three  friars,  one  on  each  side, 

•  W^Itinghain.    Weercr. 
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and  the  third  at  his  feet,  in  a  praying  posture,  with  eseb 
a  book  opened  before  him.    About  the  tomb  are  various 
■hidds,  with  armorial  bearings. 
The  tomb  is  thus  inscribed : 

nic  Jacet  Raherus,  primus  Canonicis  &  primus  Ptior  bujus' 
Ecelesiae. 

The  monuments  and  figures  were  repaired  by  prior 
Bolton ;  and  been  since  several  times  beautified,  and  fenced 
with  a  strong  iron  rail. 

A  spacious  marble  monument  for  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
1589,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  founder  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  near  the  choir,  is  a  marble 
monument  with  this  inscription : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  that  Worthy  md  i^earaed  Francis  An* 
thony.  Dr.  in  Physick. 

There  needs  no  Verse  to  beaotifie  thy  Praise 

Or  keep  in  Memory  thy  Spotless  Name  ; 
Keligion,  Virtue,  and  thy  skill  did  raise 

A  threefold  Pillar  to  thy  lasting  Fame. 
The  poysnous  Envy  ever  sought  to  blame 

Or  hide  the  Fruits  of  thy  Intention, 
Yet  shall  all  tliey  commend  that  high  design 

Of  purest  Gold  to  make  a  Medicine  :* 
That  feel  thy  help  by  that  thy  rare  Invention. 

He  dyed  the  16  Day  of  May,  1623.    Of  his  Age  74. 

His  loving  Son  John  Anthony  Dr.  in  Physick,  left  this  remem. 
brance  of  his  Sorrow.  He  dyed  the  28th  of  April,  J  635.  being 
Aged  70  Years,  and  was  buried  near  this  Placet  and  left  behind 
him  1  Son  and  3  Daughters. 

A  gray  marble  grave^stone  in  the  choir  has  this  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  interred  Gilbert  Wyld,  third  Son  of  Sir  William 
Wyld,  KU  and  Bart,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster.  And  of  Dame  Frances  his  Wife,  who 
dyed  23  Nov.  1671. 

*  He  was  the  inventer  of  the  Jterum  PoiMU,  a  nostrum  of  great  note^  * 
in  the  seventeenth  century, 

5  On 
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-  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  near  thel  east  end  of  the 
church,  is  the  following  inscription  on  a  marble  monument 
on  the  walh  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Roycropt,  Esq. 
printer  of  the  Polyglot  Bible;  he  died  1626. 

A  marble  monument  on  the  north  wall  of  the  south  cloyster, 
with  his  effigies  as  writing ;  this  inscription : 

Hie  Inhumatum  succubat  quantum  Terrestre  viri  vere  venerandt 
£dwardi  Copxs,  Philosophii  apprime  Docti  nee  non  Medici 
Spectatiuimi*  Qui  tertio  Idus  Augasti,  Anno  1652.  Anno 
iEtatisS9,  certa  Resurgendi  spe  (uti  necesae)  naturae  concessit. 

Unsluce  your  briny  Floodi  what !  can  you  keep 
Your  Eyes  from  Tears  and  see  the  Marble  weep* 
Burst  oat  for  sbamei  or  if  you  find  no  Vent 
For  TeaHf  yet  stay  and  see  the  Stones  relent. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  Holland. 

There  are  some  curious  relicts  of  the  antient  priory  still 
existing ;  the  fine  gateway  facing  Smtthfield,  the  beautiful 
cloisters,  the  vaulted  passage  in  Bartholomew  Close,  &c. 

Crossing  Long  Lane,  a  narrow,  filtby  street,  an  avenue 
denominated  Charterhouse  Street,  leads  to  a  handsome 
square,  bearing  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  north 
side  being  occupied  by  the  hospital  and  other  buildings  gf 

THE   CHARTREUSE,     corruptly    THE   CHARTER 

HOUSE. 

The  origin  of  this  religious  foundation  s  ascribed  to  the 
dreadful  pestilence,  whidi  in  1348  desolated  England,  and 
great  part  of  Europe. 

Sir  Walter  Manny,  lord  of  the  town  of  Manny,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cambray,  in  the  Low  Countries,  who  for  the 
service  done  to  king  Edward  III.  was  made  knight  of  the 
Gartw;  had,  in  the  year  1349,  purchased  thirteen  acres 
^nd  one  rod  of  ground  adjoining  to  No-Man*s  Land,  which 
had  been  bought  the  preceding  year  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  this  also  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  for  a  place  of  burial ;  in  which,  during  that 
year,  were  interred  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  who 

had 
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bad  died  by  the  pestilence ;  and  founded  the  priory  for 
Carthusian  monks*,  in  1371 ;  Sir  Walter  dying  soon  after, 
was  buried  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  foundation. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  remain  for  ever  only  a  burial 
place  for  the  poor,  strangers,  and  diseased  people ;  and  to 
avoid  contention  between  the  parsons  and  this  bouse  the 
corps  were  first  to  be  conveyed  to  their  churches,  and  then 
to  this  place  to  be  buried.  This  ground  before  mentioned, 
together  with  three  acres  more,  called  Pardon  Church^yard, 
Sir  Walter  gave  to  the  piior  and  monks ;  and  the  bouse  at 
the  suppression,  29  Henry  VIII.  was  valued  at  642/.  4id. 
yearly. 

The  monastery  having  been  bestowed  by  the  king  on  Sir 
Edward  North,  afterwards  lord  North,  it  was  sold  by  his 
son  to  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Thomas  earl  oF  Suffolk,  and  was  afterward  called  Howard 
House,  by  which  name  it  was  purchased  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  by  Thomas  Satton,  £«].  where  he  founded  this 
hospital.  It  consisted  of  four  or  five  courts,  a  wilderness, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  walks,  &c.  This  hospital  was  first 
founded  by  act  of  parliament  for  electing  and  endowing  an- 
hospital  at  Haliingbury  Bouchers,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
March  10,  1609,  by  the  name  of  the  Hospital  of  King 
James,  founded  in  Haliingbury,  jn  the  county  of  Essex,  at 
the  humble  petition  and  at  the  only  eost  and  charge  of 
Thomas  Sutton,.  Esq. 

But  Afer.  Sutton  having  altered  his  mind  respecting  the 
situation,  removed  the  foandation  to  Howard  Houae,  for 
which  he  bad  the  king's. letters  patent,  dated  June  1611 ;  for 
tie  house^  &c.  he  paid  down  13,0€iO/.  May  the  9tb,  leil ; 
and  the  charter  of  king  Jaaies  was  coi^rawd  by  an  act  of 
perfiament  in  the  third  of  hkig  Charles  i. 

The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  patent  tot 
erecting  Sutton's  Hospital : 

*  So  called  from  Carthute,  near  Grenoble*  The  order  was  fouadsd 
by  a  persoa  named  Bruno^  in  1083,.  and  came  into  England  about  tbe 

year  1181. 
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Governors  were  incorporated  with  full  authority  to  purchase, 
ireceive,  &c«  They  were  sixteen  governors  in  all  appointed  by 
Dame,  and  upon  the  death  of  any,  the  said  Mr.  Sutton  to  name 
others  for  his  life  to  keep  up  the  number,  and  afterward  the  new 
governors  to  be  (as  any  vacancy  happened)  nominated  by  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  governors  then  living* 

The  master  of  the  Charterhouse  to  be  one  oC  the  governors,  wh« 
were  to  have  a  common  seal. 

They  were  not  to  let  longer  leases  than  for  twenty-one  years, 
tior  to  transfer  the  land  (settled  for  this  purpose]  to  any  other  use* 

The  election  of  a  new  governor  to  be  within  two  months  after 
a  vacancy,  or  in  de&ult,  the  king  to  appoint  a  governor. 

The  namber  of  the  old  gentlemen  and  boys  to  encrease  accord* 
ing  to  the  revenues. 

The  governors  impowered  to  make  statutes  under  the  common 
Neal,  and  to  visit  or  displace  the  master  or  any  officer  of  the  house; 
the  ministers  freed  from  the  visitation  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese. 

There  are  these  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  gift  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  hospital,  viz. 

Charterhouse,  Dunsby, 

Balsham,  South  Minster, 

Castle  Camps,  Cold  Norton, 

Horsheadi  Little  Wigborow. 

Hallingbury, 
But  by  the  letters  patent  the  governors  are  charged  to  bestow  th« 
«ame  upon  those  scholars  only  who  have  been  bred  in  this  house. 

The  benevolent  founder  lived  not  to  see  the  hospital  finally 
settled ;  but  in  1614,  three  years  after  Mr.  Sutton's  death^ 
it  was  opened  by  the  executors,  by  tlie  entry  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, scholars,  and  others.  And  anna  1627,  these  or- 
ders were  made  at  an  assembly,  June  21,  signed  by  king 
Charles  the  First's  own  hand. 

**  The  hospitsd  of  king  James,  founded  in  Charterhouse,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  at  the  humble  petition  and  only  cost  and 
charges  of  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq."  shall  be  the  style  to  be  inviolably 
observed  and  expressed  in  the  same  formid  words  upon  all  evi- 
dences, conveyances,  leases,  and  writings  of  records. 

There  shall  be  an  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
kept  every  l2thof  December  with  solemn  service,  a  sermon,  and 
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such  increaie  of  commons  as  we  allow  upon  other  festival  dajrs  bf 
our  establishment. 

The  governors  jointly  taken,  make  the  head  of  this  body  cot-^ 

^ie,  the  poor  brothers  and  scholars,  and  such  others  as  are  men- 
tioned only  in  the  king's  letters  patents,  shall  be  stiled  Members 
of  the  Foundation,  and  shall  be  chosen  within  two  months  after 
the  vacancy,  according  to  the  express  words  of  the  letters  pa- 
tents. 

All  other  officers  of  the  revenue  or  housbold  not  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  letters  patents,  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  as 
Members  of  Arbitrary  Election,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  governors 
power  to  make  their  number  mote  or  less,  and  to  choose  thero 
sooner  or  later,  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  best  for  the  good  of 
the  hospital. 

No  member  of  the  foundation  or  of  arbitrary  election  shall  be  a 
married,  man»  either  at  the  lime  of  his  admission  or  after,  upon 
penalty  of  being  deprived  of  his  place ;  but  there  is  an  exception 
for  the  then  present  physician,  receiver  and  auditor. 

The  improper  titles  for  an  hospital  of  attorney  general,  surveyor 
general,  steward  of  the  houshold.  shall  be  abolished. 

All  possible  diligence  shall  be  used  to  obtain  the  next  sessions  an 
act  of  parliament  for  confirmation  of  the  foundation. 

The  common  seal  shall  be  kept  in  the  evidence  house  under  four 
keys,  the  master  of  the  house  always  to  keep  one. 

The  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  hospital  under  the  common 
seal  shall  be  twice  engrossed,  the  originals  to  be  kept  in  the  evi- 
dence house,  the  other  in  the  custody  of  the  master,  to  be  brought 
to  the  table  at  every  assembly. 

'  The  master  shaH  always  keep  one  of  the  keys  of  the  evidence 
house,  and  no  writing  to  be  delivered  to  the  solicitor  but  with  m 
note  of  particulars  registered  in  a  book  nnder  the  master's  hand, 
and)  a  note  taken  under  hit  band  that  receives  them,  for  the  re- 
delivery. 

A  true  copy  of  the  deedsi  evidences,  survey,  leases,  ordexs, 
and  other  writings  tovcbing  the  hospital  landsj  shall  be  fairly  writ- 
ten ia  a  parchment  ledger  book.. 

An  iron  chest  shall  be  iathe  recsi vet's  custody  (or  the  keeping^ 
of  the  hospital  revenues.,  whereof  he  shall  give,  an  account  quar-v 
tcrly  to  the  master  ;  and  another  with  three:several  locka  and  keys 
(two  to  be  kept  by  tlie  master  and  receiver.,  and  tiie  third  by 
whom  the.  g;ov.ernora  gleasajk  ta  be  ia  the  evidjenoe  house  fbr 
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keeping  the  surplus  remaining  at  the  year's  end,  whereof  the  re- 
ceiver shall  be  accountant  by  a  hit  declaration  engrofTed  in  patch^ 
nirnt  by  the  auditor,  and  signed  with  their  three  hands,  and  tken 
safety  laid  up  in  the  eiridence^house. 

Two  other  copies  of  the  said  declaration,  signed  by  the  Master, 
Receiver  and  Auditor,  whereof  the  Auditor  shall  keep  one  to  JQS» 
tify  the  account,  the  Receiveranbther  for  hn  Aali  discharge. 

In  cafe  of  plague,  the  master,  with  consent  of  four  or  more  go* 
yernors  shall  dissolve  the  house»  the  officers*  servants  and  po<fr  bro« 
thers  shall  be  dismissed  for  a  time,  not  exceeding  half  a  year,  with 
tketr  full  allowance  for  diet  and  wages  paid  in  hand«  and  the  impo- 
tent shall  be  left  under  the  care  of  the  Manciple  with  two  elder 
grooms  and  three  old  women.  And  such  scholars  at  have  abl« 
friends  sliall  be  tent  to  them,  aad  those  that  have  none  shall  be  sent 
out,  and  all  at  the  charge  of  the  hospital.  For  all  which  disburse- 
ment the  Receiver  shall  impress  ofioiiey  to  the  Manciple  by  warrant 
from  the  Master  under  his  hand. 

The  hospital  shall  he  sufficiently  furnished  with  buckets,  firo 
liooksv  ladders,  ropes,  and  other  necessaries  against  fire. 

What  other  orders  soever  the  aaajor  part  of  the  governors  shall 
make  at  an  assembly  for  the  good  of  the  hospital,  ^nd  sign  them 
with  their  own  hands  in  the  assembly  book,  shall  stand  in  as  full 
force  and  power  as  if  they  had  been  inserted  with  these  and  ratified 
with  the  common  seal. 

All  other  things  ordered  and  enacted  by  the  king's  letters  patents' 
for  the  conHrroation  of  this  hospital,  as  also  all  other  orders  and 
decrees  of  this  instrument  ratified  by  their  common  seal  shall  be 
inevitably  kept  and  observed. 

THE  MASTER 
is  to  be  a  grave  discreet  person,  unmarried^  aged  about  forty  years, 
one  that  shall  neither  have  nor  accept  of  any  preferment  either  in 
church  or  state,  whereby  he  may  bOi  drawn  from  his  residence  and 
care  of  the  hospital. 

He  has  the  (economical  government  of  the  house  during  the  go* 
vernors  pleasure,  and  power  to  set  a  fine  or  mulct  on  any  officer, 
not  exceeding  a  fortnight's  commons;  and  the  poor  brothers  at 
4f .  4^.  or  8f.  8d.  he  may  fine  as  they  deserve.  He  has  been  usually 
a  layman. 

All  other  inferior  servants  the  master  has  power  to  put  in  or  out. 

He  shall  not  increase  or  lessen  the  diets,  stipends,  fees,  or  wages 

in  the  house  or  school. 
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.    The  pREACHSR  to  be  Master  of  Arts  seven  years,  aged 
about  thirty,  and  to  have  been  four  years  a  preaching  minister. 

He  is  to  lake  care  that  the  poor  brothers,  boys  and  servants  fre- 
quent thePrayers,  Sermon,  and  Holy  Sacrament.  And  the  roaster 
and  preacher  have  superiAtendency  over  the  chapel  clerk*  organist 
and  sexton,  to  see  that  each  perform  the  du^ties  of  his  place. 

The  Physician  to  have  20/.  per  ammm^  to  choose  his 
own  apothecary,  and  his  bills  for  physic  not  to  exceed  20/. 
but  it  is  at  the  governors  choice  whether  there  shall  be  a  phy- 
sician certain  or  occasional. 

The  Register  shall  be  of  a  good  conversation,  well  prac- 
tised in  law  causes  that  follow,  a  good  penman,  ready  to  do 
what  the  governors  ormaster  shall  put  him  upon. 

Hit  business  is  (o  sit  on  all  assemblies,  to  register  their  orders 
and  decreet  in  the  assembly-book ;  to  draw  and  make  ready  for  the 
common  seal  all  patents  and  leases,  and  enroll  them  in  the  book  of 
entries:  to  wait  on  the  governors  for  their  signing  any  instruments 
to  attend  the  hospital  council  and  take  their  direction. 

The  Receiver's  business  is  first  to  give  good  security  by 
ten  several  bonds  of  200/.  each  bond,  himself  and  two  suf- 
ficient sureties  to  stand  in  every  bond  to  the  governors  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  his  office ;  and  shall  deliver  out  no  money 
unless  to  the  Manciple  for  diet,  without  order  and  warrant 
fi'om  the  master. 

He  shall  by  virtue  of  proper  letters  of  attorney  make  public  de- 
mand of  rents  due  to  the  hospital,  that  such  farther  course  may  be 
taken  as  shall  seem  good  to  the  governors. 

At  Michaelmas,  yearly,  when  his  accounts  are  given  up,  he  shall 
have  200/.  impressed  to  him  by  the  master  out  of  the  surplus  re- 
maining that  year,  or  out  of  the  house-stocks  which  shall  be  for 
expence  for  diet  and  other  charges  tilf  Michaelmas  rent  comes  in^ 
repaying  the  said  money  itnAofhe  iron  chest  of  the  hospital  stock  at 
or  before  the  end  of  November  then  next  ensuing. 

The  Manciple  is  the  last  officer  observable  of  the  house. 
He  gives  100/.  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  all  money 
impressed  unto  him  by  the  Receiver  upon  the  Master's  war- 
rant,  for  the  adairs  of  the  hospital. 

He  is  to  attend  his  service  in  the  kitchen  (ill  all  the  tables  be  served 

and  taken  away,  and  then  to  take  his  meals  with  the  inferior  officers 

and  grooms. 
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He  mast  keep  a  book  of  the  weekly  expence  in  diet,  ctrry  it  to 
the  Auditor  to  be  examined,  and  within  four  days  after  tlie  expira- 
tion of  the  week,  he  shall  bring  it  to  the  master  to  have  it  perused 
and  signed. 

He  most  disburse  no  money,  except  for  diet,  withoat  the  master's 
warrant,  nor  buy  any  provisions  but  with  ready  money. 

He  must  take  an  inventory  twice  every  year  of  all  the  goods, 
moveables  and  utensils  throughout  the  hospital,  and  give  account 
thereof  to  the  mastefi  that  he  may  lay  the  loss  to  every  person  to 
whom  it  was  intruited,  satisfying  the  house  out  of  their  wages  at 
his  discretion. 

Besides  the  abovesaid  officers  of  the  house,  there  are  the 
following  officers  of  the  revenue :  Steward  of  the  Courts 
and  Auditor. 

No  bailiff  shall  be  chosen  of  any  manor  unless  he  dwell 
within  five  miles  distant  at  farthest. 

They  shall  put  in  bond  of  200/.  a  piece,  with  two  sureties 
for  paying  in  the  money  by  them  levied  for  free  ]*ents  or  pro- 
fits of  the  courts,  and  shall  not  meddle  with  the  receipt  of 
any  farm  rents,  upon  forfeiture  of  their  bond. 

All  bailiffs  shall  bring  in  all  free  and  customary  rents  within 
forty  days  after  the  quarter-day,  and  all  profits  and  perqui- 
sites of  courts  within  forty  days  after  the  day  assigned  by  th» 
steward  for  payment  thereof. 

POOR  BROTHERS. 

This  extraordinary  charity  was  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  old  men,  not  to  exceed  eighty  in  number,  as  are  qua- 
lified within  the  intention  of  the  king^s  letters  patents  of  the 
foundation,  s*.  e.  gentlemen  by  descent  and  in  poverty,  sol- 
diers that  have  borne  arms  by  sea  or  land,  merchants  decayed 
by  pyracy  or  shipwreck,  or  servants  in  houshold  to  the  king 
or  queen's  majesty,  and  to  be  fifty  years  of  age  or  upward  at 
their  admissien;  except  those  maimed  in  the  wars  by  sea  or 
land,  who  shall  be  capable  of  being  admitted  at  forty  years 
old ;  but  none  shall  be  admitted  whose  body  is  tainted  by  any 
leprous,  unclean,  or  infectious  disease;  nor  shall  any  be  in  as 
a  Poor  Brother  who  at  or  after  his  admittance  shall  have  an 
estate  in  value  worth  200/.  or  coming  in  viis  i^  modis,  to  the 

value  of  24/*  per  annum  during  his  life. 

No 
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No  Poor  Brother  shall  be  admitted  till  the  next  quarter  day 
after  bis  place  is  voidi  and  till  he  bring  two  pair  of  new 
sheets,  or  have  them  provided  for  him  by  the  bouse,  and  de« 
ducted  out  of  bis  wages  due  the  first  two  quarters  by  equal 
portions. 

No  Poor  Brother  shall  go  beyond  sea  but  by  petition  signed 
by  six  of  the  governors,  and  during  bis  absence  shall  only  be 
allowed  his  wages  as  in  the  establishment  following,  and  have 
bis  place  reserved  for  him. 

None  shall  go  into  the  country  to  stay  above  two  months, 
HOT  without  the  master's  leave,  and  during  their  absence  shall 
only  be  allowed  two  third  parts  of  their  commons  in  money 
besides  their  Wages.  But  if  they  go  out  and  fall  under  an 
arrest  they  shall  have  no  allowance  during  absence,  but  their 
place  reserved  till  the  governors  pleasure  be  known. 

No  Brother  to  pass  the  out  gates  of  the  hospital  in  their 
livery  gown,  upon  pain  of  paying  a  mdnth's  commons  out  of 
their  quarter's  wages.  They  shall  not  solicit  causes  nor  moleft 
any  of  the  king's  subjects,  upon  pain  of  paying  a  mulct  and 
incuning  the  governors  displeasure. 

All  other  duties  to  be  performed  after  their  admission,  as 
daily  frequenting  the  Chapel,  reverend  behaviour  at  prayers, 
civil  fashion  of  feeding,  cleanly  and  decent  cloatbiiig,  neat 
and  wholesome  lodging,  friendly  and  brotherly  conversing 
and  living  together,  is  referred  to  the  master's  discretion  to 
direct,  and  to  the  power  given,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  govern- 
ors to  correct. 

There  are  several  other  orders  relating  to  these  poor  brothers. 

Master  and  Scholars, 

The  School-master  is  to  be  qualified  by  being  at  least 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  ef  good 
reputation  both  for  his  life,  and  learning  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues.  The  Usher  to  be  of  the  degree  of  Batcbel* 
lor  of  Arts  at  least  two  years,  aged  twenty-four,  and  these 
that  have  been  educated  in  this  hospital  to  be  chosen  before 
others. 

The  school- master  to  admit  no  poor  scholar  without  one 
new  suit  of  apparel  besides  that  he  wears,  two  new  shirts, 

three 
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three  new  pair  of  stockings,  three  new  pair  of  shoes,  and 
books  for  the  form  he  is  to  be  in,  or  money  to  buy  them,  or 
the  said  master  to  make  up  what  is  short  of  these  out  of  his 
own  ws^es. 

He  sliall  have  good  proof  that  the  scholars  admitted  are  not 
above  fourteen  nor  under  ten  years  of  age. 

He  is  to  keep  an  exact  account  (^  the  day  every  scholar  is 
admitted,  and  of  the  time  they  are  put  to  the  university  or 
trades. 

The  master  to  read  none  but  approved  authors  as  are  read 
in  the  best  esteemed  free-schools,  and  the  upper  form  to  be 
furnished  with  Greek  Testaments  for  their  use  in  the  Chapel, 
who  are  every  Sunday  to  set  up  in  the  great  hall  four  Greek 
and  four  Latin  verses  apiece,  upon  any  part  of  the  second 
lesson  appointed  for  the  day,  for  the  master  of  the  hospital 
or  strangers  to  examine ;  also  two  weakly  appointed  for  read- 
ing  the  chapters  and  saying  grace  at  meak  in  both  halls. 

it  shall  be  the  master^s  care  and  usher's  charge  to  teach  the 
toholars  to  cypher ,  especially  those  less  capable  of  learning, 
and  that  are  fittest  for  trades.  «• 

The  master  shall  be  diligent  in  daily  attendance,  and  shall 
not  journey  into  the  country  without  leave  from  the  master 
of  the  hospital,  nor  shall  they  take  into  their  tuition  above 
sixty  other  scholars,  unless  they  entertain  another  under 
usher  at  their  own  charge,  and  to  be  dieted  and  lodged  out 
of  the  hospital;  nor  shall  they  receive  any  fee  or  wages  from 
the  friends  of  those  of  the  foundation  for  teaching  them. 

The  masters  shall  be  careful  and  discreet  to  observe  the 
nature  and  ingenuity  of  their  scholars,  and  accordingly  in- 
struct and  correct  them.  In  correction  they  shall  be  mo« 
derate,  in  in^itruction  diligent,  correcting  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  fault  in  matter  of  manners,  and  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  fault  in  matter  of  learning,  (which  are 
excellent  rules  for  all  school. masters  to  observe.)  They  shall 
also  see  that  the  scholars  be  of  modest  and  mannerly  behavi* 
our,  well  and  decently  cloathed,  orderly  and  seasonably  di« 
•ted,  cleanly  and  wholesomely  lodged,  and  that  the  Matron, 
Butler,  Taylor  and  Groom  perform  their  duties  to  these  pur- 
poses, 
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poses,  otherwise  the  tutors  to  be  censured  by  the  govertioffli 
-and  the  said  serrants  to  be  punished  by  the  master  of  the 
hospital. 

The  property  of  this  establishment  is  very  considerable  in 
manors,  leasehold,  and  other  lands  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Besides  this  wonderful  donation,  Mr.  Sutton  gave  by  his 
will,  legacies  to  the  amount  of  14,610/.  19^.  4d. 

This  will  was  dated  the  second  day  of  November,  1611.^ 

DESCRIPTION   OF   tHE   BUILDINGS. 

The  gate  of  the  first  court  leads  to  a  long  gallery,  with 
windows  of  the  fashion  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  time;  an  arched 
way,  over  which  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
leads  to  another  court,  formed  on  the  east  side  by 

The  Hall.  A  small  portico  before  the  door  has  the  arms 
of  James  I.;  to  the  right  a  buttress  and  two  large  windows 
with  lancet  shaped  muUions ;  over  them  two  small  arched 
windows,  and  above  the  door  one  with  nine  divisions.  At 
the  south  end  a  very  large  projecting  window,  divided  into 
fifteen  parts,  and  over  it  a  smaller.  The  roof  is  slated,  sup- 
porting a  small  cupola.  The  interior  is  a  large  room  in  the 
above  stile  of  architecture,  the  galleries  are  elaborately  en- 
riched, and  the  whole  painted  of  a  stone  colour.      Some 

^  Mr.  Sotton  it  laid  tehare  acquired  chit  prodigiQut  ottate  very  justly, 
but  with  much  care,  diligence,  frugality,  &c«  He  wat  tteward  and  te« 
cretary  to  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  then  he  farmed  the  north - 
em  coal  rolnet,  giving  only  hit  word  for  a  security ;  then  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth wat  made  master  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  which  he  held 
fourteen  yeart,  (in  token  of  which  the  two  piecet  of  ordnance  carved  in 
itooe  are  placed  t>n  the  chimney-piece  in  the  great  hall  at  the  Charter- 
house} $  he  was  made  paymaster  to  the  northern  army,  a  commissioner 
for  sequestration  of  the  lands  of  the  northern  rebels ;  victualler  to  tho 
navy  and  some  garrisons  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  commissioner  for  prizes 
under  the  eari  of  Nottingham*  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  mart  against  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  took  a  ship 
worth  20,000/.  and  returning,  settled  at  London;  he  had  offices  at  court 
and  at  the  Custom-house,  was  made  free  of  the  Girdler's  Company,  and 
reputed  a  man  of  immense  property ;  here  he  increased  his  riches  by 
l^d  bargains,  mortgages,  and  merchandizing  to  MuMOvy,  Hambuigh, 

&C«  insomuch  that  he  had  abroad  thirty  agents, 
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Ntained  glass  remains  in  the  windows,  and  th«re  is  a  portrait 
\)f  the  founder  at  the  upper  end. 

The  Old  CeORT  RboM,  is  a  venerable  apartment,  fitted 
up  by  the  above  duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  motto  is  inscribed  at 
the  north  end.  The  chimney*piece  consists  of  a  basement 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars ;  in  the  intercolumns  of  which 
are  gilt  shields  with  paintings  of  Mara  and  Minerva*  Above 
ure  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  on  gilt  pannels.  The  next 
division  consists  of  four  Ionic  pillars,  arched  pannels  and  fan- 
ciful  ornaments.  The  pedestals  ar  eenriched  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Last  Supper.  There  are 
other  decorations  lavishly  bestowed  on  this  chimney-piece. 
The  only  use  made  of  the  room  is  for  the  anniversary  dinner 
in  commemoration  of  the  founder. 

The  Govkrnor's  Room  contains  the  original  portrait  of 
Mr.  Sutton,  over  the  fire  place ;  and  the  portraits  of  Charles  II. 
archbishop  Sheldon;  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  author  of  the 
^*  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  &c. ;  William,  earl  Craven ;  George 
Villiers,  the  witty  duke  of  Buckingham ;  the  great  earl  of 
Shaftesbury;  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of  Shrewsbury;  and 
James,  duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  gallery  contains  portraits  of  bishop  Laney,  bishop 
Robinson^  bishop  Henchman,  Sheffield,  duke  of  Bucking- 
liam,  &c. 

The  Chanel  is  built  of  brick  and  boulder,  and  lined  with 
wainscot,  the  floor  is  paved  with  tile;  the  pews  oak,  with  two 
aisles;  the  windows  Gothic ;  in  the  middle  of  the  building  a 
Tange  of  pillars  and  arches  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  the  arms 
of  Mr.  Sutton  in  two  places  of  the  north  windows.  At  the 
west  end  is  an  organ  gallery,  and  northward  another  small 
gallery.  The  walls  are  wainscoted  six  feet  high,  and  round 
the  altar  nine ;  the  pulpit  is  of  oak. 

The  length  is  sixty-three  feet,  breadth  thirty-eight,  alti- 
tude  twenty-four. 

Stow  says,  that  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  his  wife  Margaret ; 
Sir  William  Manny,  Kt.;  Philip  Morgan,  bishop  of  Ely, 
1434;  Bartholomew  Rede,  Kt.  mayor  of  London,  1505,  &c. 
wore  buried  here. 

Vol.  hi.    No.  75.  4  H  The 
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The  greatest  curiosity  in  this  chapel  is  Mr.  Satton*s  mono* 
meat,  which  cost  about  1500/.  It  is  of  white  and  black  mar- 
ble  adorned  with  four  columns,  with  pedestals  and  entablature 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  between  which  is  his  effigy  in  a  fur- 
red  gown,  lying  on  his  back,  the  palms  of  bis  hands  con- 
joined over  his  breast. 

Above  is  a  representation  of  a  preacher  and  his  anditory, 
over  which  are  the  founder's  arms.  The  inscription  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

* 

Sacred  to  the  Glory  of  God,  in  grateful  Memory  of 

Thomas  SuTTONr  Esq. 
Here  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  Thomas  Sutton,  late  of  Cattle 
Camps,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  £sq« ;  at  whose  only  Cost 
and  Charges  this  Hospital  was  Founded,  and  Endowed  with  large 
Possessions,  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Men  and  Children.  He  was  a 
Gentleman,  bom  at  Knayth,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  of  worthy 
and  honest  Parentage.  He  lived  to  the  Age  of  79  Years,  and  de- 
ceased the  12  Day  of  Decemb.  161 1. 

The  whole  is  inclosed  with  very  strong  iron  rail  and  ban* 
ister. 

There  are  several  other  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  Esq.;  Dr;  Levett;  Dr.  Walker;  Mr. 
Tooke ;  John  Law,  Esq. ;  John  Christopher  Pepusch,  Mus.D.; 
John  Patrick,  D.  D. 

The  Library,  the  gift  of  the  late  Daniel  Wray,  Esq. 
occupies  part,  of  the  antient  room  originally  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  governors,  and  contains  a  very  good  col- 
lection of  books.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Wray,  ornaments 
the  chimney-piece.  This  gentleman  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  BotoJph,  Aldersgate,  where  further  mention  is  made 
of  him. 

There  are  various  other  apartments  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  extensive  building.  The  gardens  and  wilderness  also  de- 
serve mention ;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  latter,  a  pensioner 
has  shewn  his  gratitude  by  forming,  with  different  coloured 
pebbles,  a  curious  representation  of  the  founder's  anns.-* 
The  kitchen  garden  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  serve  the  ne- 
cessities of  this  large  community. 

5  Pardon 
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Pardon  Church^  stood  between  Wilderness  Row  and 
Sottoii  Street ;  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  chapel,  buitt  for 
the  use  of  a  Welsh  congregation  of  the  Methodist  persuasion. 
Charterhouse  Square,  was  antiently  the  Church  Yard 
of  the  monastery;  but  is  now  formed  of  very  handsome 
houses;  the  north-east  corner  is  denominated  RutlandCourt 
or  Place  \  having  been  the  residence  of  that  noble  family;  but 
was  afterwards  used  as  a  theatre  by  Sir  William  D*Avenant. 

The  square  was  inhabited  in  1614,  by  Sir  William  Munson ; 
in  J  6 16,  by  lady  Finch,  and  her  son  Heneage;  in  1617,  by 
William,  lord  Cavendish;  1637,  by  lord  Dunsmore,  and 
lady  De  la  Warre;  1643,  lord  Grey  de  Werk;  and  in  1645, 
by  lady  Wharton.  The  water  which  supplied  the  hospital 
and  neighbourhood,  previously  to  the  New  River  water,  was 
conveyed  from  the  White  Conduit^  near  Islington. 

Charterhouse  Lane  leads  to  Smithfield  Bars^  \\^e  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  city  liberty,  whence  returning  to  Smith- 
field  by  the  end  of  Cow  Lake,  now.  King  Street,  we  pass 
Hosier,  or  probably  Ozier  Lane,  and  come  to  Pie  Corner, 
so  called  from  au  antient  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Magpie, 
Cock  Lane  was  notorious  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
.present  reign  for  one  of  the  most  infamous  deceptions  prac- 
.tised  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  denominated  the  Cock 
Lane  Ghost,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  ample  ac. 
count,  t 

We  now,  with  reluctance,  visit  the  mansions  of  distress; 
where  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  reader  but  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, except  his  benevolence  should  induce  him,  as  it  does 
many  in  this  charitable  city,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
those  shut  from  the  society  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

*  "  Pardon  Church  Yard,"  says  Stow,  "served,  after  its  first  pur- 
pose, for  the  burying  of  such  as  desperately  ended  their  lives,  or  were 
executed  for  felonies  :  who  were  fetched  thither  usually  in  a  close  cart, 
veiled  over  and  covered  with  black,  having  a  plain  white  cross  upon  it, 
and  at  the  fore  end  a  St«  John^s  cross  without,  and  within  a  bell  rniging« 
(by  shaking  of  the  cart),  whereby  the  same  might  be  heard  when  it 
passed ;  and  this  was  called  the  Friary  Car/,  which  belonged  to  St.  John'«, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary." 

t  Vol.  I.  p.  515. 
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LuDGATE,  SO  called  from  haTing  been  held  id  the  premises 
of  one  of  the  antient  city  gates,  is  a  prison  for  debtors  who 
are  free  of  the  city,  for  clergymen ,  proctors,  and  attornies. 
There  are  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  to  the  annual 
amount  of  140/.  and  upwards.  The  prisoners  are  well  lodged, 
consistent  with  their  circumstances. 

GiLTsPUR  Street  Compter,  is  a  massy  and  not  inelegant 
structure  for  the  purpose  intended ;  it  is  built  conformably  to 
the  humane  suggestions  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  and  does 
equal  honour  to  the  spirit  of  a  great  commercial  city,  and 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Dance,  who  planned  and  attended  to  the 
finishing  of  the  whole.     In  this  edifice,  the  debtors,  who 
have  heretofore  been  confined  in  the  loathsome  dungeon  of 
Wood  Street,  oppressed  by  misfortune,  neglected  by  friends, 
and  deprived  of  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  even 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  consistent  with  the  claims  of  ac- 
tual and  proved  guilt,  will,  in  future,  it  is  hoped,  by  gentle 
treatment  be  encouraged  to  devote  their  time  to  do  justice  to 
their  creditors  and  restore  honour  to  themselves.* 

Newgate  formerly  stood  across  the  street,  and  considered 
as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city  was  not  an  inelegant  build* 
ing ;  but  as  a  prison,  *^  the  builders  seem  to  have  regarded 
in  their  plan,'^  says  Mr.  Honrard,  *'  nothing  but  the  single 
article  of  keeping  prisoners  in  safe  custody.^    The  rooms 
and  cells  were  so  close  as  to  be  almost  the  constant  seats  of 
disease,  and  sources  of  infection,  to  the  destruction  of  muU 
titudes,  not  only  in  the  prison,  but  abroad ;  and  a  shocking 
instance  occurred  in  the  year  1750,  when  an  infectious  fever 
denominated  the  gaol  fever,  broke  out  among  the  prisoners, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  them  being  confined  in  close 
and  unwholesome  apartments.     This  contagion,  by  the  foul 
cloaths  and  infected  bodies  of  the  criminals,  was  communis 
cated  to  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  it  was 
caught  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  not  only  proved 
^  fatal  to  Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  lord  mayor,  but  to  Sir  Daniel 
X^mbert,  alderman;  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  judge  of  the  Com«» 
mon  Pleas;  Mr.  baron  Clark  ;  Mr.  Cox,  under  sheriff,  many 
of  the  lawyers  that  attended  the  sessions  i  most  of  the  Mid*« 

dleaex 

*  Europ.  Mag.  XIV.  481. 
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dksex  jury ;  and  several  of  the  spectators.  In  conseqnenoo 
of  this  disaster,  and  a  representation  made  to  the  court  of 
aldermen  by  lord  chief  justice  Lee,  a  machine  was  soon  after 
placed  on  the  top  of  Newgate  to  supply  a  circulation  of  fresh 
air ;  the  prison  was  well  cleansed,  and  every  other  precaution 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

Though  the  city  had  such  very  cogent  reasons  for  re- 
building the  gaol,  thirty  years  elapsed  before  any  resolu- 
tion passed  for  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  the  first 
stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid  by  Mr,  Alderman 
Beckford,  during  bis  second  mayoralty,  in  n70.  It  is  a 
massy,  and  rather  superb  building,  and  many  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  old  prison  are  avoided  in  the  present ;  but 
there  are  still  some  manifest  errors ;  so  that  **  without  more 
than  ordinary  care,  the  prisoners  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
the  gaol  fever/' 

Tile  plan  of  the  whole  is  an  area  of  three  squares ;  the 
north  quadrangle  for  debtors  of  both  sexes,  a  wall  dividing 
the  men  from  the  women.  A  large  quadrangle  behind  the 
keeper^s  house  for  men  felons ;  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
plain  and  neat  chapel.  The  south  quadrangle  contains 
apartments  for  state  prisoners,  &c. ;  a  wall  divides  these 
from  the  women  felons.  The  cells,  built  in  addition  to  the 
old  prison  for  condenmed  maleftictors,  continue  far  the  same 
use  at  present.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Hovi'ard's  account  of 
them :  <<  There  are  upon  each  of  the  three  floors  five ;  all 
vaulted,  near  nine  feet  high  to  the  crown.  Those  on  the 
ground  floor  measure  full  nine  feet  by  six ;  the  five  on  the 
first  story  are  a  little  larger,  on  account  of  the  set-off  in  the 
wall ;  and  the  five  uppermost  still  a  little  larger,  for  the 
same  reason.  In  the  upper  part  of  each  cell,  is  a  wiudow 
double  grated,  near  tlH*ee  feet  by  one  and  a  half.  The 
doors  are  four  inches  thick.  The  strong  stone  wall  is  lined 
all  round  each  cdl  with  planks,  studded  with  broad-headed 
nails.  In  each  cell  is  a  barrack  bedstead.  I  was  told,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Howard,  by  those  who  attended  me,  that  cri- 
minals who  had  affected  an  air  of  boldness  during  their  trial, 
and  appeared  quite  unconcerned  at  the  pronouncing  sen- 
tence 
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lenoe  upon  them,  were  struck  with  horror,  and  shed  tear»y 
when  brought  to  these  darbsome  solitary  abodes'**. 

The  street  before  Newgate,  from  Fleet  Laae  to  the  pump, 
formed  a  triangular  taoge  of  buildings,  denominated  the 
Great  Old  Bailey j  t/$e  Little  Old  Bailejfj  and  Hart  Hm»> 
Street.  The  bpposite  side  of  the  main  street  formed  an- 
other triangle,  called  GiUspur  Street^  Pie  Corner^  and  a 
narrow  alley  adjoining  St.  Sepulchre's,  called  Church  Lane, 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  firft  of  these  ranges  of  building, 
the  space  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  execution  for 
condemned  orioiinals,  on  a  stage  with  a  gallows,  before  the 
debtor's  door. 

A  broad  yard  divides  Newgate  from  the  The  Sessions 
House;  a  very  handsome  stone  and  brick  building.  A 
court  is  held  here  eight  times  in  the  year  for  the  trial  of  cri- 
minal offenders  in  London  and  Middlesex.  The  judges  are 
the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen  past  the  chair,  and  the  re« 
.corder,  attended  by  the  sherifiii,  and  one  of  the  national 

judges. 

*  Mr.  Robert  Dow,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention  in  Vol«  IT. 
p.  384,  appointed,  in  the  year  1612,  the  sexton  of  St.  Sepulchre's  church 
to  pronounce  two  solemn  exhortations  to  the  persons  condemned  ;  for 
-which,  and  for  ringing  the  passing  bell,  as  they  were  carried  to  the  place 
of  execution,  he  left  XL^s.id.  yearly  for  ever. 

"  The  following  is  the  exhortation  to  be  pronounced  to  the  can- 
dcmned  prisoners  in  Newgate,  the  night  before  their  .execution. 

*'  You  prisoners  that  are  within, 
*<  Who  for  wickedness  and  sin, 

"  After  many  mercies  shewn  you,  are  now  appointed  to  die  to-mor- 
row in  the  forenoon :  give  ear,  and  understand,  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing the  greatest  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre's  shall  toll  for  you  in  form  and 
manner  of  a  passing  beU,  as  used  to  be  tolled  for  those  that  are  at  the 
poJBt  of  death,  to  the  end  that  all  godly  people  hearing  that  bell,  and 
knowing  it  it  for  you,  going  to  your  deaths,  may  be  stirred  up  hear- 
tily, to  pray  to  God  to  bestow  his  grace  and  mercy  upon  you,  whilst  you 
live;  I  beseech  you,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  to  keep  this  night  in 
watching  and  prayer,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  souls,  while  there 
is  yet  time  and  place  for  mercy  :  as  knowing  to-morrow  you  must  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment  seat  of  your  Creator,  there  to  give  an  account 
of  all  things  done  in  this  life,  and  to  suffer  steri^  torments  For  your  sins 

committed 
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judges.  Here  are  two  juries ;  one  of  citizens,  to  try  such 
as  have  offended  in  the  city ;  and  another  of  housekeepers 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  to  try  oflences  committed  in 
the  county.  The  crimes  cognizable  in  this  court  are  high 
and  petty  treason »  murder,  felony,  forgery,  petty  larceny , 
burglary,  cheating,  &c.  The  court  is  empowered  to  iftflict 
corporal  punishments,  transportation,  and  loss  of  life. 

A  vacant  piece  of  ground,  intended  for  an  Extension  and 
improvement  of  the  Sessions  House,  was  lately  covered  by 
an  elegant  structure,  erected  for  the  corporation  of  Sur- 
geons; but  on  their  quitting  the  premises,  the  whole  wai 
converted  to  barracks  for  the  city  militia  regiments. 

In  the  Old  Bailey  stood  Sydney  House,  in  which  that  fiu 
mily  resided,  till  they  removed  to  Leicester  House.  The 
site  was  after  the  fire,  the  dwelling  of  the  notorious  Jo^ 
naihan  Wild ;  of  a  coachmaker ;  and  at  present  is  a  bro- 
ker's shop. 

committed  againit  him,  unless  upon  hearty  and  unfeigned  repentance, 
you  find  mercy,  through  the  merits,  death,  and  passion  of  your  only 
mediator  and  advocate,  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  to  make  intercession  for  as  many  of  you,  as  penitently  return 
to  him." 

On  the  day  of  execution,  as  the  condemned  criminals  pass  by  St.  Se« 
puichre's  church,  in  their  way  toTyburnt  the  following  words  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  spoken  : — **'  All  good  people,  pray  heartily  unto  God  for 
these  poor  sinners,  who  are  now  going  to  their  deaths,  for  whom  this 
great  bell  doth  toll.*' 

"  You  that  are  condemned  to  die,  repent  with  lamentable  tears :  ask 

mercy  of  the  Lord,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  souls,  through  the  mc- 

ria,  death,  and  pauion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  sits  at  the  right  hand 

of  God,  to  make  intercession  for  as  many  of  you  as  penitently  return 

unto  him." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you  \ 

**  Christ  have  mercy  upon  you ; 

**  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you ; 

*<  Christ  have  mercy  upon  you." 

The  latter  exhortadon  has  been  discontinued  aince  the  executions  kav« 
taken  place  before  the  prison  ;  and  instead  of  the  passing  bell  of  St.  Se« 
pulchre's,  one  which  belonged  to  St.  John,  Southwark,  and  sold  by 
that  parish,  when  they  set  up  their  new  bells,  was  fixed  on  the  top  of 
Newgate,  warns  to  prayers  in  the  chapel,  and  is  used  as  the  knell  for 
criminals  awaiting  their  wretched  fate. 

Prujean 
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Pruj^an  Square,  is  so  denominated  from  a  knight  of 
that  name,  who  was  the  proprietor. 
Turning  out  of  the  Old  Bailey,  eastward,  we  arrive  at 

LUDGATE. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  hatrass  ourselves,  or  our  readers^ 
in  hunting  out  the  etymology  of  this  place  $  or  whether  ot 
not  there  was  such  a  king  as  Lud.  The  name  of  the  gate^ 
whilst  it  stood)  was  with  great  appearance  of  probability 
derived  from  the  Flood,  Flud,  Vloat,  Fleote  or  Fleet,  which 
ran  iato  Fleet  Ditch. 

In  the  year  1373,  it  was  constituted  a  prison  for  poor 
debtors,  who  were  free  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
greatly  enlarged  by  Sir  Stephen  Finrster. 

This  gentleman  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  was  b^ging  at 
the  gate,  when  a  rich  widow  passing  by^  asked  him  irtiat 
sum  would  procure  his  discharge;  and  on  his  answering 
twenty  pounds  (which  at  that  time  was  a  considerable  sum) 
she  generously  advanced  the  money. 

His  liberty  being  obtained,  his  benefactress  took  him  into 
her  service,  in  which,  by  his  indefatigable  application  to 
business,  and  his  obliging  behaviour,  he  gained  her  afFec* 
tiims,  and  married  her ;  after  which  he  had  great  success  in 
trade,  became  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  obtained  the  ho* 
Bour  of  knighthood. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  Sir  Stephen  thought  of  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  and  acquainting  hb  lady  with  a 
design  he  bad  formed  of  enlarging  the  prison,  she  also  de» 
termined  to  contribute  to  the  execution  of  sa  benevolent 
a  plan. 

They  caused  several  of  their  houses  near  the  gate  to  be 
puUed  down,  and  in  their  stead  erected  a  strong  square 
stone  building,  containing  the  porch,  jthe  paper  house,  the 
watch  hall,  the  upper  and  lower  lumberies,  the  cellar,  the ' 
long  ward,  and  the  chapel ;  in  the  k«t  of  which  were  the 
following  inscriptions  t 

*'  This  chapel  was  erected  and  ordained  for  Uie  divine  worship, 
snd  service  of  God,  by  the  right  honourable  Sir  Stephen  Fortter« 

knights 
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kMight,  io«c  tHw  lord  nMygr  of  thU  honoaraUe  citf,  ani  bjr 
4M»e  AfBei  hii  wife,  for  tlM  dm  «nd  godlj  cuium  of  Ok  pfi- 
fDoen  intbii  pruoa  of  Ludgate.  oww  1U4«" 
DMoot  Soulett  that  pwM  tkii  wkj). 
For  SU)pb«i  Fonter,  lata  Maior,  licaitily  pray* 
And  Dmi«  AgaM,  hia  Spoiue.  to  God  comecinto. 
That  of  pitie  Uiit  hoote  made  for  Lond^non  in  ^Jid^ate. 
So  dtat  for  lodging  and  Wstei  priiQOCii  bere  nought  pay, 
Ai  that  keeper*  iball  all  aniwere  at  drradful  doomei-d|>y. 
These  T«n«nble  fouod«rt  not  only  settled  a  salary  for  ft 
•bsplwa  of  this  pnaoo*  but  arder^d  that  all  the  rooms  in 
these  additioaai  buildiBgi  ibould  be  for  erer  frte  to  all  wif 
fwtunate  eiUzeos,  and  that  tbey,  oo  pronding  their  ow4 
bedding,  should  pity  nothing  at  their  discbarge  for  lodgiqg 
w  chambwr  rent:  livt  the  keepers  hare  long  since  broke 
through  this  appointowntj  aod  for  many  years  past  took  rent 
fof  the  rooms  built  for  the  sole  use  of  the  poor,  contraiy  tf 
tbe  express  order  of  the  generous  donor. 

Concerning  the  prison  we  have  already  made  meiitioa. 
Tbe  gate  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1760. 

Close  to  where  this  gate  dood  is  utuated  the  p»ri^ 

cfaurcb  of  . 

St.  martin,  LUDGATE. 
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TtJE  old  church  was  built  about  the  year  1431 ;  wbeft 
Sir  John  Michell,  fishmonger,  lord  mayor,  and  the  com- 
monalty, granted  to  Mr.  Down,  then  rector,  a  parcel  of 
ground,  containing  in  length  twenty-eight,  and  in  breadth 
twenty  .four  feet,  to  build  their  steeple  on.  It  was  repaired 
and  beautified  at  the  parish  charge  in  the  year  1623.  And 
having  had  its  unfortunate  share  of  the  calamitous  conflagra- 
tion in  1666,  was  rebuilt  in  16B4. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  camerated  ;  the  walls  and  piL 
hrs  are  of  stone,  of  the  Composite  order ;  the  floor  of  the 
church  is  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  street,  and  the* 
plot  of  ground  within  the  church  is  broader  than  long.  The 
steeple  consists  of  a  handsome  tower,  cupola  and  spire,  of 
the  Tuscan  order;  above  the  cupola  is  a  balcony. 

The  interior  is  adorned  with  JFour  columns,  near  the  four 
angles  of  the  church ;  and  an  entahlament  consisting  of  four 
(Quadrangles,  where  the  roof  is  lower  than  in  the  middle  of 
church;  and  several  pilasters. 

It  has  a  neat  gallery  of  wainscot,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  anda  gallery  at  the  west  end ,  i  n  which  is  a  good  organ. 
It  is  also  well  pewed,  and  wainscoted  with  oak. 

On  the  south  side  are  two  fine  wainscot  inner  door  cases, 
<5uriously  carved. 

The  altar-piece  is  ornamental  and  spadous,  with  four  pi- 
lasters and  entahlament.  Above  are  two  attie  pilasters,  en- 
tablature, and  pediment,  with  the  arms  of  England  carved,. 
gilt,>And  painted,  standing  between  two  carved  lamps.  The 
interoolumns  are  the  CommaBdments,  &c.  Over  these  are 
a  glory,  painted  on  the  figure  of  a  holy  larab-slin,  between 
two  cherubims ;  and  other  enrichments  of  cartouches,  palm 
branches,  &c.  The  fooi-pdce  under  the  communion  table 
is  black  and  white  marble,  inclosed  with  rail  and  banister. 

The  pulpit  is  veneered  and  enriched  with  cherubims, 
book  displayed,  &c.  And  the  steeple  is  adorned  with  car- 
touches, pine-apples,  festiKms,  wbd  other  ornaments. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  fifty-seven, 
breadth  sixty-six,  height  fifty-nine  feet^  and  the  altitude  of 

the 
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the  skeepl^Sy  to  tfae  top  of  the  spire,  one  hundred  aijid  azty- 
eight  feet,  measured  by  a  scale. 

Monuments  noticed  by  Stow. 

Shr  William  Sevenoke,  mayor  of  London,  1418.  Bom 
«t  Sevenoke,  in  Kent,  where  he  founded  a  free  sabool  and 
idmshouses. 

Sir  Stephen  Peacock,  lord  mayor  in  1S33,  the  year  that 
queen  Elizabeth  was  born. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  Thomas  Lupset,  A.M.  1526; 
of  whom  we  have  made  mention  under  St.  PauPs  school. 

William  Glyn,  D.  D.  1549,  bishop  of  Bangor. 

Samuel  Pubchai,  S.T.  B.  author  of  Tfae  Pilgrimage,  &c. 

Michael  German,  D.  D.  a  great  sufferer  during  the 
civil  wars. 

Thomas  Jacomb,  D.  D.  an  eminent  Non-conformist,  foK 
which  he  was  ejected  in  1662*. 

*  In  digging  a  foundation  at  the  ^ck  «f  the  London  coffee  hoaic^ 

adjoining  this  churchy  by  the  ismaint  of  London  Wall,  a  stone  of  the 

fonn  of  a  leztagon  was  discovered  in  September  1806.    The  fgUowl|ig 

Jnicription  is  cut  on  it^ 

D.  O.  M. 

CL.    MARTI 

KAE  AN.  XI 

ANONCLI 
TUS 

PROVING 
CONGRESSI 
PIETISSIME 

XI.  o«  jS*. 

I 1 

DEO  OPTIMO  MAXIMO 

CLAVDIA  MARTINig 

ANNO  VNDECIMO 

ANONCLITVS  PROVINCIALIS  CONGRESSVS 

PIETISSIME  HOC  SEPVLCHRVM  EREXIT. 

**  To  the  All-gbrioiM  I>eity 

AVOKCLITUS 

la  the  eleYentk  year  of  hit  provincial  goremmeiitf 

Hat  nott  piouily  erected  this  monument 

To  the  Memory  of  hit  Wife, 

Claudia  Martiva." 
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LvteAtE  Hiu  if  A  bifMd  Meet  of  tlitoljr  htHiMk  A 
large  inn,  denominated  the  B&ll  Savace,  Stow  aays>  it 
received  its  name  from  one  AraUUa  Apoag^^  who  had 
fjk^n  the  houaetothe  company  of  Cutlers.  The  paieter 
g«v^  it  «  div'erting  origin^  deriviog  it  from  a  BM  «ad  n 
Wild  Man;  and  so  painted  a  bell,  with  a  aavrnge  maa 
etandiiig  by  it.  The  Spect^er  alone  gives  the  real  dcma* 
tion ;  which  is  from  Iji  Belle  Sau/oagt^  «  beaiaifiii  ivoman, 
d^serib0d  in  an  old  Ff^nch  remance  «•  being  fbimd  in  a  wiU 
denliMa  fii  a  savi^e  state. 

The  ^aat  aide  ef  Nsw  Bbidcc  StrIet  is  a  iptte  of  stately 
dweliiogs,  Willi  tt  oresoetoty  which  ezteBd  to  CnATftAM 
43liuARfe(,  und 

PITTs  BRIDGE,  VULGARLY  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

This  beautiful  structure  was  built  to  the  honour  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  the  names  of  the  square 
md  ^MMs  vuficieHtiy  testify. 

-  IX'ifm  ^otoAf fitted  during  the  f^tgn  ist  George  IIL  by  the 
amcbitectmial  Ingenmiy  ef  Robekt  "Mt^LKE,  1^.  and  Ws  a 
most  majestic  fabric,  consiatiag  ef  nine  arches,  which  being 
elliptical,  the  apertures  ibr  navigation  are  large,  whilst  the 
bridge  itself  is  low :  when  %  p^n^a  is  under  one  of  these 
arches  the  extent  of  the  iratAt  trterhead  cannot  be  viewed 
without  awe !    The  dimensions  of  the  whole,  are : 

EflglithFeet.       1% 

Length  from  wharf  te  W\i9lt(  •  -  995 
Width  of  the  central  arch       *        -        100 

Width  of  the  arches  on  each  side 
reckoning  from  the  oenti^l  pne  towards 
the  shores      -  <•  - 

Width  ef  llie  cMtiage  <#ay  -       ^8 

Width  of  the  raised  foot  way8X>B  each  side  7 
Total  width  of  the  passo^  <iver  -  42 
Height  ef  liie  Ibahistrade  an  the  iitsi^e        4  10 

The  upper  surface  of  the  bridge  is  a  portion  of  a  very 
l^rge  circle  i  «p  that  the  ivM^  fapsns  W^  ^^h,  and  appears 

^  gently 
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a  gmtljr  MrdUiig  grwiml  oiidcr  &)ot  ifl  tlie  w»y.  Ovw 
each  pier  is  a  recess  or  faakonjr,  soppoited  beknr  bjr  two 
iooic  piUars,  and  two  pikaters;  which  itaiid  opon  a  ae- 
micircular  projection  of  the  pier,  aiM»F«  high-water  madk: 
these  pillars  give  an  agreeabk  UghliifiBS  Id  the  appearance 
of  the  hridf^e  on  either  side.  At  «ach  extremity  the  bridjge 
spreads  open,  the  footwAjs  roundii^  off  to  the  right  aod 
left  a  quadrant  of  a  oivcJe ;  by  which  a|i  open  accent  aa 
fonnad  to  tbe  Mdge,  no  less  agteeable  than  useful  on  Iht 
approach.  There  are  two  flights  of  stone  steps  at  each 
end,  defended  by  iron  rails,  for  the  convenieoey  of  tshii^ 
waaer.  These  stairs,  bowerer,  by  confomiog  to  the  car* 
vaitures  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  are  more  elegant  than 
convenient :  a  fligbt  of  fifty  narrow  stone  ateps  must  tit 
very  irksome  to  porters  going  up  and  down  with  loads ;  and 
no  less  dangeroos  in  frosty  weather,  when  if  a  person  ahps 
down  near  the  top,  there  is  nothing  to  cbeck  tbe  faJl  till 
the  reaching  of  the  water  at  the  flood,  or  the  bottoos,  at  tba 
ebb  of  the  tide.  This  inoonrenienoe  has  in  soaie  degrea 
been  remedied  at  the  north-east  end ;  a  place  for  landi^; 
goods  has  bean  formed  at  the  hdf-way^  which  is  of  very  as* 
sentiat  servioe  to  the  water  craft. 

Beside  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Blackfrtars  Bridge,  it  baa 
been  observed  that  from  its  situation  it  enjoys  the  conoar* 
rent  advantage  of  affording  the  best,  if  not  tbe  taiiy  tma 
point  of  view  for  the  magaifioeiit  cathedral  of  St.  Paal ; 
wdfth  the  various  oburches  in  tbe  amphitheatre,  extending 
finam  Westminster  to  the  Tower*. 

JR&oker  has  engraved  a  very  capital  repMaentation  of  the 
wooden  frames  on  which  the  arches  of  this  bridge  were 
tartiedy  which  were  very  jiidiciaasly  contrived  by  tbe  ar- 
chitect, for  strength  and  Kgbtoeas,  and  allowiiig  a  free  pes* 
s^ge  for  boats  ander  them  whUst  they  were  standing.  A 
curions  model  of  oae  of  the  arches  of  tne  bridge,  in  ma- 
fafilpHiyy  shewing  the  construction  of  the  wood  work  under 
i^  the  fbundatioas  of  the  ?pier  below,  with  the  road  and  foot 

^  Critical  Observstiont  on  tha  Buildingt  and  Ix^pro? ementt  of  Lsa* 
dooi  4co.  177 1*  p.  33. 

passagea 
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posages  orer  it,  and  two  patterns  for  the  raib  on  each  side, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  has 
already  engaged  several  pages  in  our  First  Volume, 

Returning  to  Chatham  Sqilare,  and  New  Bridge  Street, 
we  arrive  at  Fleet  Market,  which  extends  from  the  east 
end  of  Fleet  Street  to  the  west  end  or  bottom  of  Snow 
Hill.  This  market  consists  of  two  rows  of  shops,  with  a 
handsome  walk  paved  with  n^  stones  between,  almoft  the 
whole  length ;  into  which  there  is  light  conveyed  by  win* 
dows  from  the  roof.  In  the  centre  is  a  neat  turret,  with  a 
clock.  At  the  south  end  the  fruiterers  have  stands  on  each 
Side,  under  a  kind  of  piazzas,  under  which  are  convenient 
eells  to  deposit  their  stock.  At  the  north  end  is  a  large  area 
for  kitchen  garden  stuff,  &c. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  mariiet  is  situated  The  Fleet 
PkisoN,  so  ealled  from  its  situation.  This  was  a  prison  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  is  a  general  place  of  safety  for 
debtors,  and  such  as  are  in  contempt  of  the  eourts  of  Chan- 
cery, Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  Any  prisoner  for 
debt  may  be  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus  from  any  prison 
in  England  to  the  Fleet ;  and  enjoy  the  roles,  or  liberty  to 
walk  abroad,  and  to  keep  a  house  widiin  the  liberties  of  the 
prison,  provided  he  can  give  security  lo  the  warden  for  his 
forthcoming.  The  rules  or  liberties  comprehend  all  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  from  the  Ditch  to  the  Old*  Bailey,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  and  to  Coek  Alley  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hill :  both  sides  of  the  Old  Bailey,  from  Ludgate  Hill  east- 
ward to  Fleet  Lane,  all  Fleet  Lane,  and  the  east  side  of  the 
ditch  or  market,  from  Fleet  Lane  to  Ludgate  Hill. 

The  body  of  this  prison  is  an  handsome,  lofty,  brick 
building,  of  a  considerable  length,  with  galleries  in  every 
story,  which  reaeh  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other: 
on  the  sides  of  which  galleries  are  rooms  for  the  prisoners. 
All  manner  of  provisions  are  brought  into  this  prison  every 
day,  and  cried  as  in  the  public  streets.  Here  also  is  kept  a 
cofiee-house,  and  an  ordinary :  with  a  large  open  area  for 
exercise,  enclosed  with  a  high  wallt 
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It  is  properly  the  prison  belonging  to  the  court  of  Conm 
mon  Pleas.  The  keeper  is  called  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  a 
place  of  very  great  benefit  as  well  as  trust ;  oeing  allowed 
considerable  fees  from  the  prisoners  for  turning  the  key,  for 
chamber  rent,  &c. 

The  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  and  ordering 
of  this  prison  are  necessary  to  be  known: 

««  HiLAav,  3d  George  II.  1729.  1. 2.  %  Warden  or  deputy 
to  appoint  turnkeys,  &c.  with  arms:  to  slop  penoas  bringing 
arms,  and  watch  if  an  escape  be  in  agitation* 

''  4.  Warden  to  distribute  chariiy-money.  He,  or  his  agents 
to  keep  one  key  of  the  box;  and  the  prisoners  another. 

"  5.  6.  12.  if  a  master-side  debtor  shall  neglect  for  tfafe% 
months  to  pay  his  chamber-rent;  the  warden  may  not  lock  him 
up,  but  remove  him  to  the  common-side ;  delivering  to  him  hii 
goods  by  a  witnessed  inventory.  After  discharge,  if  legal  dues 
be  still  unpaid,  he  may  be  detained  in  the  common  ward ;  the  door 
of  which  is  never  to  be  shut  but  at  night  (summer  at  ten,  winter 
at  nine) :  and  then  a  watchman  must  attend  to  open  it  ibr  thoio 
who  have  any  urgency  of  body,  or  danger  of  life,  &c. 

"  7.  Such  as  attempt  to  escape,  or  greatly  misbehave^  may  be 
•hut  up  in  a  close  room  or  dungeon. 

N.  B.  It  was  reported  to  the  four  judges,  who  made  enquiry 
concerning  it,  to  be  "  boarded,  wkoksomef  and  dry."    Howard. 

'*  8.  18.  Warden  to  repair  the  whole  house,  ckapel,  drain,  &c. 
and  keep  all  dean.  To  take  care  that  Divine  service  be  duly  per* 
formed,  and  the  sacrament  administered.    Prisoners  to  attend. 

"  9.  Against  clandestine  Fleet-marriages. 

*'  10.  Those  who  blasphemci  curse,  swear,  or  are  disorderly, 
to  be  set  in  the  stocks. 

"  11.  13.  Warden  or  deputy  to  dispose  of  the  chambers,  and 
tap ;  and  see  that  good  order  be  observed  in  the  public  rooms,  &c» 

*'  1 4.  Warden  to  take  effectual  care  no  prisoner  be  carried  to  a 
spunging-house ;  and  that  no  gamUh  be  demanded  from  a  new 
comer. 

"15.  Warden  to  cause  a  table  of  gifts  and  bequests,  written  ia 
a  fair  and  legible  band,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  hall.  And  to  see 
that  no  prisoner  be  defrauded  of  his  share.  None  of  the  servants 
lo  partake  or  distribute. 

'*  16.  Every  prisoner  who  swears  in  court  or  before  a  commii^ 
^oner  that  they  are  not  worth  five  poundsi  and  cannot  subsist 
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witboat  diartt7«  hare  the  dooations  which  are  <ent  te  the  priion, 
the  heggjing-hoxg  and  the  grate. 

^'  17«  Two  rooms  to  be  an  infirmary  for  common-side  debtars. 
No  prisoner  obliged  to  so  deep  with  one  that  is  diseased. 

"  19.  Coroner's  inquest  upon  the  dead:  and  corpse  to  be  deli« 
livered  to  the  friends,  free  of  cost. 

"  20.  Warden  not  to  remove  a  prisoner  to  the  King's  Bench  by 
BabcM  Corpus. 

^  21,72, 2S,  U,  25,  26.  Warden  to  beep  books,  and  register 
commitments,  courts  from  whence,  declarations,  discharges,  writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  Tipstaff  and  judge's  clerk  to  keep  each  a  se- 
parate book  of  prisoners  delivered  up  at  a  judge^s  cliaoiber. 

'*  27.  All  those  books,  except  the  tipstafPs,  to  be  kept  in  the 
pubKc  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  papers ;  accessible  to  all  persons 
for  copying,  &c. 

**  28.  No  clerk,  officer,  or  servant  of  any  judge  (o  take  a  fee  on 
occasion  of  a  petition  or  complaint,  founded  upon  the  foregoing 
orders,  or  any  misgovernment. 

'*  29.  That  the  warden  and  his  officers  do  treat  the  several  pri* 
soners  in  his  custody  with  all  tenderness  and  humanity :  and  that 
such  prisoners  do  behave  themselves  toward  the  warden  with  that 
submission  and  regard  which  the  law  requires." 

Here  ia  a  neat  chapel,  where  prayers  and  sermon  are  said 
ev^ry  Sunday.    The  chaplaio  has  the  fee  of  One  Guinea*, 

The  prenises  are  very  airy^  and  there  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  excellent  water. 

There  are  also  two  rooms  appropriated,  as  before  said^ 
for  an  Infirmary,  but  wttbont  any  estabtialied  medicd  as^ 
listance.  Upon  a  petition  to  Mr.  Gvey  (now  lord  Ho^ick^) 
.from  the  prisoners  of  the  King's  Bench ,  in  1790,  respecting 
this  highly  necessary  appendage  to  prisons,  that  gentleman, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for  relief,  which  the  le* 

^  It  appears  by  Patenon's  Ecclesiastical  State  of  London,  that  the 
duty  of  the  Fleet  chapel  should  be  "  Morning  prayers  on  all  ordimrry 
dayt  at  eleven ;  on  Sundays  aad  hotidays  at  tea,  and  in  the  evening  at 
.threes  betides  a  Senncm  every  Saaday  in  the  iiareaooa.  Aid  faraidai 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  Hply  Sacrament  was  aaiipHy  atoi* 
aittered  at  Christmat,  Easter  day,  Whitsunday*  and  before  MichaW*' 
B»as  terra."    p.  85.    The  allowance  to  the  chapLiia  was  tben  40/«>/^ 
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gishiture  would  undoubtedly  have  granted,  bad  not  the  in- 
temperate conduct  of  a  few  individuals  in  that  prison  ob- 
atrncted  the  intended  benefit. 

We  cannot;  however,  resist  ofFerihg  an  opinion  on  this 
subject. '  The  convicted  felon  has  e%ety  advantage  of  me- 
dical aid>  whenever  afflicted  with  disease.  If  the  huma- 
nity of  government  has  extended  itself  to  behetit  the  baser 
sort  of  the  community,  why  is  the  unfortunate  debtor  ex- 
cluded from  similar  consideration  t  Lord  Howick  is  tkow 
in  power;  and  the  renewal  of  such  a  humane  plropditol, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceded  to,  must  redound  to  bia 
honour,'  as  well  as  preserve  the  healths  of  thousands' of  his 
fellow-creatures ;'  more  especially  as  the  humane  Howard 
constantly  urges  every  caution  in  assistance  to  his  fears  te- 
apecting  contagious  distempers  in  prisons. 

The  ground  on  which  this  prison,  and  the  buildings  to 
Skinner  Street,  formed  the  eastern  shore  of  the  town  ditch,^ 
denominated 

Fleet  Ditch.  This  was  formed  by  the  waters  of  Turn- 
mill  Brook,  Old-bourne,  from  the  confluence  called  Fleet.  In 
1307,  it  was  of  depth  and  width  sufficient  ^^  that  ten  or 
twelve  ships' navies  at  once,  with  ilierchandizes,  were-woht 
to  come  to  the  bridge  of  Fleece.*' ^  The  tide  flowed 
as  high  as  Holbom  bridge,  where  there  were  .five  feet 
water  at  the  lowest  tide,  and  brought  .iip.  barges^^^iof.  con- 
siderable burthen.  There  were  flood  gates  erected  in  the 
year  1606 ;  and  after  the  Fire  of  London^  it  was,  by  order 
of  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  cleansed,  eniargied, 
and  made  navigable;  the  sides  built  of  stone  and  brick,* 
with  warehouses  on  each  side,  which  ran  linder  the  street, 
and  were  designed  to  be  used  for  laying  in  of  coals,  and 
other  commodities ;  the  wharfs  on  each  side  of  the  channel 
were  thirty-five  feet  broad ;  and  wiere  rendered  secure  from 
ganger  in  the  night  by  rails  of  oak  being  placed  on  each 

^  Stowm  It  muf't  be  recollected,  that  at  this  p«riod  there  were  draw- 
bridges upon  Lond«n  Bridge,  through  whiolt  ships  of  a  certain  size 
might  pass,  and  discharge  th^ir  cargoes  at  the  mouth  pf  the  Fleet. — 
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side.  Over  fbe  fc«pal  were  four  br|dgff9  c^  Portland  steme^ 
Ht  Pridewelly  Flee^  Street,  Fleet  li^tae,  aad  Holbora.  Th^ 
whole  expence  of  sinking,  clearing,  wbarfing,  plank- 
ing, ^d  piling,  with  that  of  paving,  posting,  and  railing, 
aiuQOoted  to  27j771/.  besides  what  was  paid  to  the  several 
proprietcjirf ,  frhqse  grpmids  were  talcef^  for  the  enlargement 
9(  t|)e  wharfs  and  keys. 

I)|4ri9g  the  penforraance  of  this  work,  at  the  depth  of  fif* 
Mm  §^9  ^W^  found  several  Boman  utensils ;  and  a  little 
deefH^  4  gtm4  quftotity  of  Eoinao  cdns,  in  silver,  copper, 
b|9Wf  WhI  9tber  metals,  but  none  of  gokL  At  Hribora 
bad^B  ware  found  two  brsaen  iares^  about  four  inchea^ 
^pilg ;  o|ie  a  Bacchus,  the  other  a  Ceres.  ''  It  is  a  probable 
conjeptpne/*  9iya  Bfr.  Pennant^  ^^  that  these  were  throwa 
in  by  the  afirighted  Romans,  at  the  approach  of  the  en^ 
faged  Boadioea,  who  soon  took  ample  revenge  on  her  in- 
aulting  conquerois."  Here  were  also  found  numbers  of 
Saxon  antiquities,  spurs,  weapons,  keys,  seals,  &c.;  als» 
medals,  crewea,  &c.  which  might  have  been  thrown  in  on 
opcasion  of  similar  aburm- 

u  The  above  expenatve  improvement  did  not .  answer  its  in^ 
tfiolioa;  the  canal  was  neglected,  and  became  such  a  nui- 
tance,  that  Pops  celebrates  it  in  the  following  Knes  of  hie 
ihmcuut. 


•by  Bridewell  all  descend^ 


( Af  meming  pny'r  and  flagellation  end) 

To  where  Fteet*di(ch  with  disembogaing  streams 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Tfaaaei, 

The  King  of  dykes !  tban  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 

With  deeper  sah|e  blots  tke  nlver  flood  ; 

"  Here  Hrlp  my  children !  here  at  oope  leap  ia^ 

Here  prove  ^ho  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin^ 

And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel^ 

Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well. 

Who  flings  most  filth,  and  wide  pollutes  around 

The  itreaaii  he  his  the  weekly  j/9ur«.sd<  boundi 

A  |Ng  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  best; 

A  peck  of  ooab  a-piece  shMl  gbuithe  reit«^ 

This 
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This  pointed  satire,  pror^  the  cotldemnaiiofe  of  thm 
cKtchy  and  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  obscared  it  from  far- 
ther obloquy,  by  arching  it  over  in  1733,  *ind  corerihg  it 
%rith  Fleet  Market.  Howfever  the  nuisance  existed  till  within 
memory,  and  an  obelisk  at  the  north  end  of  New  Bridge 
Street)  erected  in  the  mayoralty  d[  John  Wilxes,  Esq. 
1775)  marks  the  extent  of  its  intrusion  till  that  period, 
«rhen  it  was  **  a  genuine  and  muddy  ditch,  hid  from  the 
public  street  by  a  range  of  low  buildings,  which  con^- 
toted  a  watch-house  for  the  parish  of  St.  Bridget.  The  Sn6 
opening  to  Blackfriars  Bridge  has  completely  metaoScnr- 
phosed  the  scene,  and  in  iu  torn  the  Fleet  Market  has  been 
declared  a  disagreeable  obstruction  to  a  fine  street  inteM«4 
to  be  formed  from  the  bridge  towards  Islington,  and  th^ 
great  North  road ;  the  removal  of  whith  has  been  fo#  some 
time  in  contemplation. 

TuRNAGAiN,  or,  as  ft  is  called  in  antient  records,  f9^intf^ 
mgain  Lane^  was  so  called  on  acebiAit  of  its  cifcuitbus  w^y 
to  TummiU  Brook,  and  back  again,  without  any  pq[Ssag« 
over. 

An  antient  proverb  was  attaclM^  to  tbis  place.  Whett 
any  one  took  to  wrong  course?!,  Which  threatened  his  de- 
struction, it  was  usual  to  say  **  he  must  take  a  house  is' 
Turnagain  Lane.'* 

The  upper  end,  northernly,  of  th»  lane,  came  6ppdsfe<l 
to  Holborn  Conduit,  by  Holborfi  Gross,  fi^t  buiH  in  1498, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Percivat.  His  widow 
gave  twenty  marks ;  Sir  Thomas  Knesworth,  mayor,  an<f 
Kichard  Shore,  Esq.  sheriff  in  1505,  gave  also  i^ery  li- 
berally towards  a  second  structure.  But,  in  ISli,'  Wii* 
liam  Lamb,  founder  of  Lam&'s  Chapel,  caused  water  to  be 
conveyed  in  lead,  from^  various  t^prings,  to  one  head,  and 
thence  to  this  conduit,  and  Waste  of  one  cock  at  Holborn 
Bridge,  more  than  two  thousancf  yards  in  length,  at  tbc^ 
charge  of  1500/.  This  conduit  stood  lacing  Cock  Lane, 
and  was,  within  memory,  distinguished  by  four  lamps  to» 
wards'  Hdlborn,  Cow  Lane,  Cock  Lane,  and'  the  upper  parf 
of  Snow  Hill. 

4  K  2  Froot 
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From  the  Conduit  to  Holbom  Bridge,  the  street  took  the 
name  of  Skowhill,  antiently  Snor  Hill,  a  Saxon  term  of 
the  same  signification. 

This  had  been^for  ages  one  of  the  roost  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  passages  within  the  metropolis.  Its  circaitous 
way,  its  declivity,  and  other  great  obstructions  to  com- 
mercial intercourse,  had  rendered  it  a  serious  object  for  im- 
provement. The  late  public- spirited  Mr.  Alderman  Picket, 
suggested  a  plan  for  remedying  this  evil ;  and  for  opening 
a  more  spacious  and  elegant  entrance  to  the  city  at  Temple 
Bar.  His  plans,  after  many  and  great  oppositions,  were 
approved,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  suggestions  for  such  con- 
siderable and  splendid  alterations,  sanctioned  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  passed  into  a  law. 

In  the  years  1801  and  1802,  the  committee. delegated  by 
tlie  corporation  of  London,  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  for  improving  these  entrances  into 
the  city,  entered  into  various  contracts  with  leaseholders 
and  contractors,    interested   in  the. houses   and   buildings 
which  were  to  form  the  avenues,  for  demising  certain  allot- 
ment^ of  ground,  oo  which  structures  were  to  be  formed 
agreeably  to  the  several  acts.    When  the  contracts  were 
entered  into,   the  delusive  appearance  of  peace  had  ap- 
peared, and  building  materials  had  been  reduced  in  price, 
whilst  landed  property  had  increased  in  value;   the  con- 
tractors were  therefore  induced  to  purchase  the  allotments 
at  high  prices,  without  contemplating,,  that  a  precarious 
peace  might  not  only  prevent  them  from  fuldlliog  their 
contracts,  but  might. ultimately  operate  to  diminish  their 
property.  . 

Inauspicious  circumstances  intervened,  hostilities  recom- 
menced; and  what  had  equally  been  destructive  to  other 
liberal  undertakings,  the  Shakespeare  and  Historic  Gal- 
leries, the  Levcrian  Museam,  &c.  chilled  the  hopes  of  the 
contractors  for  the  improvement  and  convenience  of  the 
metropolis.  The  works  stood  still,  the  ground  rents  still 
continued,  and  tlie  leaseholders  were  compelled  to  dis- 
charge the  interest  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
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the  land-tax  9  as  well  as  the  interest  on  such  loans  as  kwcw 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain.  Their  funded  property 
Whs  therefore  resorted  to,  and  that  had  fallen  from  111.  to 
20  per  cent,  in  value.  Under  such  a  predicament  they  ap- 
plied for  relief  from  parliament;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  corporation ;  nnder  their  sanction, 
the  application  was  succcssfjl,  and  the  legislature  granted 
to  the  leaseholders  the  same  method  of  remuneration,  that 
had  been  granted  to  individuals  in  similar  cases,  power  to 
dispose  of  the  property  by  way  of  lottery. 

The  money  already  expended  and  to  be  expended  in  thor 
different  buildings,  has  been  estimated,  at  300,000^.  and  up- 
wards; and  it  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  add,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  undertaking  hes  been  in  a  dormant  state  from 
the  year  1 802. 

The  purchase  of  the  fee-simple,  and  the  sum  paid  for 
the  redemption  of  the  laiid-tax,  by  the  proprietors  to  the 
corporation  of  London,  is  consolidated  with  the  estimated 
value  of  the  buildings;  by  which  means  each  house  be* 
comes  a  separate  freehold,  free  from  land  tax,  and  insured 
from  fire,  &c. 

The  corporation  upon  seeing  so  truly  liberal  a  schema, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  for  furthering  the  object  of  the 
adventurers,  in  completing  the  several  buildings  for  habits- 
tion ;  in  order  to  shew  to  the  public,  that  they  meant  to 
lend  every  assistance  to  benefit  the  improvements,  and  sub« 
stantiate  the  design. 

Thus  far  the  contractors  have  proceeded,  at  the  risk  of 
their  fortunes,  in  executing  the  purpose  of  the  legislaturey 
by  which  the  public  is  benefited,  and  the  country  in  posses* 
sion  of  national  and  magnificent  improvement  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  metropolis. 

The  whole  plan  consists  of  sixty-nine  stately  dwellingSi 
of  which  fifty  occupy  Skinner  Street,  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood«  This  street  is  so  contrived  that  a  gentle  ascent 
fropi  Holborn  bridge  leads  to  Newgate  Street,  and  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  the  city,  whilst  the  hitherto  dangerous  pas- 
sage up  Snow  Hill  is  obviated,  and  constituted  an  equally 
agreeable  avenue. 

Two 
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Two  of  the  capital  prizes  in  the  lottery  are^  1st.  A  ck* 
pital  freehold  dwelling  house,  valued  at  10,000/.  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Skinner  Street,  extending  back  to  Old 
Snow  Hill,  with  two  fronts,  warehouses,  &c.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Newman,  and  Co. 

II.  A  freehold  dwelling  house,  Sic.  seven  storits  faigh^ 
tfith  a  railed  area  on  the  top,  intended  for  The  iMPsaiAL 
AKD  Commercial  Hotel,  and  valued  at  25,000/. 
,   The  street  was  named  Skinner  Street,  in  memory  of  a 
respected  aldermqn  of  that  name,  lately  deceased. 

Seacoal  Lane,  <w  Lime^hurners  LanCf  on  the  south 
aide  of  Skinner  Street,  was  so  called  on  account,  **  I  tfaink,^ 
says  Stow,  '^  of  burning  lime  with  sea- coal.  For  I  read  in 
record  of  such  a  lane  to  have  been  in  the  parish  of  St.  Se* 
pulchre;  and  there  yet  remaineth  in  this  lane,  an  alley, 
called  Lime^burners  Alley .^' 

Towards  the  southr  end  of  this  lane  formerly  stood  an  inif 
<)f  Chancery,  which  being  greatly  decayed,  and  stsmding 
remote  from  the  other  inns  of  court,  the  members  re* 
femoved  to  a  comrnon  inn,  which  bore  the  sign  of  the 
Virgin,  and  was  therefore  called  Our  Ladt/ Inn^  nfear  St. 
Olement's  Inn;  at  that  time  the  property  of  Sir  John 
Fincox,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King*s  Beiich. 
They  obtained  possession  of  this  inn  from  him,  and  have 
aince  held  it  by  the  name  of  New  Inn. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  wall  in  Seaeo^l  Larie^  oti 
the  east  side,  might  have  belonged  to  the  hm,  and  the  nam^ 
of  Green  ARB6ua  Court,  justifies  the  idea ;  in  the  latter 
^ourt,  at  the  top  of  Break-neck  Steps,  stands  a  bouse  in 
which  Goldsmith  dwelt  whei>  ho  eomposed  the  Vicax  of 
Wakefield,  the  Traveller,  &c. 

*'  A  friend  of  the  doctor's  paying  him  a  visit  in  Chrs  phu^ 
during  the  month  of  March  1759^,  found  him  in  lodgings 
here,  so  poor  and  miserable,  that  be  should  not  thiols  k 
proper  to  mention  the  circumstance,  if  he  did  not  consider 
itas the  highest  proof  of  the  splendour  of  Dr.  Goldsmith'^ 
geniiis  and  talents,  that  by  the  bare  exertion  of  their  powers, 
wider  every  disadvantage  of  person  and  fortune,  he  could 
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gradually  emerge  from  such  obscurity  to  the  enjoyment  of 
jail  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  admis- 
lion  into  the  best  societies  in  London. 

**  The  doctor  was  writing  his  Encjuiry  (into  the  present 
State  of  Polite  Learning)  in  a  wretched  dirty  room,  in 
which  there  was  but  one  chair ;  and  when  he,  from  civility, 
offered  it  to  his  visitant,  himself  was  obliged  to  sft  in  the 
window.  While  they  were  conversipg,  some  one  gently 
tapped  at  the  door ;  and  being  desired  tp  come  in,  a  poor 
ragged  little  girl,  of  very  decent  bebaviouri  entered,  who, 
dropping  a  curtesy,  said,  ^<  My  maonma  sends  her  compli- 
ments, and^gsthe  favour  of  you  to  lead  ber  a  chamber-poC 
fuUof  cpals."* 

The  nbode  pf  geniusi  though*  bumble,  is  always  inter* 
esting,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  is  calculated  to  impress 
pleasing  sensations  on  the  mind.  What  innate  satisfaction 
posMsaea  the  idea  wheq  visttiog  Stratford  upon  Avon,  and 
timcing  the  steps  of  tbe  immortal  Shakespeare!  Who 
eeuid  oaait  to  enter  the  low^roofietd  cottage  at  Chalfont,  in 
Buckinghaiasbirey  whete  Miltom  wrote  his  Paradisfi  Zoit  i 
Pop£*«  villa  at  Twickenham,  was  the  resort  of  taste  and  H^l. 
terature,  till  it  was  lately  profonod  by  the  rude  hajid  of  Ig^ 
■oranee ;  and  whilst  the  Eleqy  m  a  CouNTty  CHuacH 
Yabb,  oiaims  its  detcwed  admirers,  the  rojoantic  village  qf 
fioie  P^ih  ^1  ^  visited  to  coQtcmplato  with  vmerattoci 
the  retreat  of  Gray  ! 

We  suspect  that  the  friecid  above  iQentioned  was  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whom  Goldsmith  sePt.  uiU»e  utokost  distress,  om 
of  which  he  could  aot  be  extricated  tHl  the  doctor  had  dis« 
fosed  pf  the  qianusoript  of  the  Vicar  of  IVukcJield  ta  Mr« 
MiLLAi^,  the  bookselles,  who  Dr.  Johnson  eosphaCicaily 
stiled  The  Mecanas  of  Authors  ! 

Tuvniog  from  GriesA  Airbour  Court,  we  08IB&  opposite  to 
ike  perish  church  of 

♦  iJfi of  QQUmish^tr^^ to kU  Woth^  ju  6qf. 


St.  S& 
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St.  SEPULCIIRK. 


WHEN  this  church  was  first  founded,  is  not  recorded  i 
but  it  seeau  from  a  very  antient  hook,  called  Tke  Customs 
(^  London,  that  it  was  thus  denominated  '*  Edmond  with- 
out Newgate,  called  Saint  Sepulchre,  diocis  L.oDd<Hi,  Pa- 
Crotie  Priour  of  St.  Barthiiniewes.  Decims  xs."  Why  it 
waa  called  also  St.  Edmund,  has  not  been  ascerulned. 

It  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1440 ;  and  one  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Popham,  treasurer  of  the  king's  household,  built  a 
cbipel  on  the  south  ade,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  poreh, 
Irhicli  still  remains. 

Fnun  the  year  1624,  to  1634,  there  was  lud  out  la  re- 
fxiiring  the  roof,  new  building  the  battlonents,  the  four 
pinaclts  of  the  tower,  &c.  the  sum  of  1 1 10/.  and  being  al- 
most demolished  (except  part  of  the  wall  and  steeple)  by 
'  the  fury  of  the  devouring  Barnes  in  1666,  it  was  i^in  re- 
built in  1610. 

The  walls  &re  square  stone,  and  brick  strengthened  with 
buttresses }  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead  ;  the  tower,,  b  also 
stone,  with  four  spires,  one  at  each  angle.  The  roof  over 
the  nave  is  camerated,  but  flat  and  lower  Above  eight  feet 
over  the  side  isles,  supported  by  twelve  strong  stone  co- 
lunuu  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  6oor  is  i>avcil  with  stone, 
S  and 
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iind  Y)maLny  Wge  aiaible  grare-stooes,  especially  ia  lb) 
chancely  which  is  qdc  step  above  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
Md  there  appear!  to  have  been  a  chapel  on  the  nortb  side  of 
the  building. 

The  church  is  handsomdy  wainscoted,  axid  halh  gal- 
leries on  the  north-west  and  south  Mdes,  and  haodsome 
pews.  In  the  west  gallery  is  a  very  fine  double  oi^an^ 
called  a  chair  organ ;  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  are  en« 
riched  with  seraphims,  branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  fes- 
toons, crowns  over  the  letters  C.R.  &c.  The  pulfHt  is 
of  mahogany,  and  plain ;  the  coving  cornice  over  the  pil- 
lars, with  leaves  of  fret-work. 

The  akar.piece  consists  of  painted  and  gilt  pillars,  over 
which  are  angels  with  palm  branches ;  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  window  of  stained  ^ass* 

The  church  has  been  lately  repaired,  the  porch  on  tbe 
toutside  modernieed;  the  iAt^rior,  however,  still  possesses 
Its  antient  beauty,  and  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  tbe  ac« 
cbitecture  of  the  time.  The  four  pinnacles  on  the  tower 
have  been  also  re-edified ;  but  the  inside  of  the  church,  on 
iaccount  of  the  heavy  projection  of  the  galleries,  has  a 
gloomy  appearance,  though  altogether  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some structure. 

The  length  of  the  building,  besides  tbe  passage  or  am- 
bulatory at  the  west  end,  Js  one  hundred  and  twenty- sii 
feet ;  breadtb>  excluding  the  chapel  orl  the  north  side,  fifty- 
eight;  altitude  of  tbe  roof  over  tbe  middle  aisle,  thirty  five 
feet;  and  of  the  tower  and  spires,  or  pinnacles,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet ;  in  the  tower  there  are  ten  tune- 
able bells. 

Here  was  formerly  a  fraternity  of  St.  Catliarine,  began 
by  the  devotion  of  some  poor  people  in  this  parish,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  met  on  the  day  of  the 
'Conception^  performed  mass  in  the  church,  and  had  a 
x;baplain  daily  to  celebrate  Divine  service  for  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  fraternity,  for  the  living  and  the  dead'; 
they  were  to  meet  four  times  a  year,  to  set  up  wax  lights 
Vol.  III.    No.  76.  4  L  before 
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before  the  image  of  the  fraternity  on  all  festival  days.  A 
certificate  of  this  foundation  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II. 

There  were  also  several  gifts  to  chantriesi  &c.  in  the 
church  of  St  Sepulchre;  particularly  a  yearly  rent  of 
*  13^.  4d.  to  be  received  out  of  the  land  and  tenement  of  WiU 
liam  Cresewyk,  citizen  of  London,  called  the  Castle  Inn, 
-near  Smithfield  Bars,  for  the  support  of  the  church  orna- 
ments. The  rent  is  still  paid.  Mr.  Cresewyk  was  executor 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Twy ford,  lord  mayor,  who  died  1390. 

Monuments.  Thomas  Drake,  A.  M.  and  curate,  Sep^ 
tember  4,  1 615. 

Sir  Thomas  Davies,  lord  mayor  of  London,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  under  St.  PauPs  school,  is  on  the  third  pil- 
lar on  the  north  side ;  a  neat  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  a 
long  Latin  inscription. 

Edward  Arris.  Esq.  gave  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons  SOL  for 
an  anatomy  lecture,  and  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  S4/« 
both  yearly  for  ever;  to  Christ  Church  Hospital  lOOl.  and  50/.  to* 
ward  the  rebuilding  of  thif  church,  and  several  large  gifts  to  the 
poor  of  this  parish  wherein  he  was  born ;  and  all  these  in  his  life 
time.  He  deceased  28  May  1676,  aged  eighty-five,  and  Ueth 
buried  by  his  wife. 

Near  this  place  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mary  Arris,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Arris,  Es<).  and  some  time  alderman  of  this  city :  they 
were  married  sixty  years,  and  had  issue  twenty-three  children, 
whereof  only  Thomas  Arris,  (doctor  in  physici  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege in  London,  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
and  member  of  the  honourable  House  of  Commons)  her  survived. 
She  died  the  1  Ith  of  Dec.  1674^  aged  seventy-six  years. 

In  memory  of  Anthony  Hinton,  the  best  of  friends,  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor,  afiable  and  just  to  all  men ;  treasurer  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  died  the  5th  of  November 
1618,  aged  sixty-two. 

A  handsome  tablet  over  the  vestry  door,  erected  by  the 
parishioners,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richards, 
curate  thirty  years,  who  died  179 1^  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  universally  esteemed* 

Another 
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Another  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  to  the  memory 
of  the  LoDsdalc  family ;   and  also  to  Capt  Thomas  Mid*, 
dleton,   of  his  majesty's  ship  Comet,  who  died  in  June 
1797,  in  the  serrice  of  his  country. 

A  grave^stone  within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  William  Bell,  vicar,  who  died  1683,  aged 
fifty-eight,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  exemplary  for  his 
charity. 

In  the  church  were  also  buried  Eleanor  Sentleger,  wife 
of  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ire- 
land, 1598. 

Dame  Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Langton,  baron 
of  Newton,  in  Lancashire,  1533. 

Elinor,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  knight  batchelor^ 
ehancellor  c)f  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Captain  John  Smith,  gOYcrnor  of  Virginia,  and  admiral 
of  New  England,  1631*. 

There  are  several  gifts  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
the  church  for  ever. 

Mr.  Cooper  gave  fifteen  sacks  of  charcoal.  And  Sir 
William  Selby,  all  that  piece  of  burial  ground  in  Chick 
Lane,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  for  ever;  besides  forty-seven 
of  lesser  note  than  40/.  or  2l.  per  annum  for .  even  On  this 
spot  has  lately  been  erected  the  parish  workhouse. 

Mr.  Richard  Reeves  also  left  to  the  parish  about  100/.  per 
mnnum  for  ever. 

#  «  Captain  John  Smith  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  tri* 
vellert  and  adventurers  of  hit  age.  He  was  some  time  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  against  the  Grand 
Seignior,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  challenging  three  Turks  of 
quality  to  single  combat,  and  catting  off  their  heads ;  for  which. heroic 
exploit  he  bore  a  chevron  between  three  Turks  heads,  in  his  coat  of  arms. 
He  afterwards  went  to  America,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
savage  Indians,  from  whom  he  found  means  to  escape.  He  often  hs* 
larded  his  life  in  naval  engagements  with  pirates,  Spanish  men  of  war, 
and  in  other  adventures ;  and  had  a  considerable  hand  in  reducing  New 
England  to  the  obedience  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  redmiming  the  inha- 
bitants from  barbarism."  Granger.  See  a  detail  of  his  exploits  ia  the 
<^  History  of  Virginisi  &c."  written  by  himself. 

4L  8  The 
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Tiki  living  IS  an  impropriatimi,  the  pfasentatiiMi  k  in  Sfe. 
J6hn/*s  college,  Oxford. 

YlcAHs  of  BMiNXNCS.  Dr.  RewLAKD  Le2^  cotnmiBsary 
to  cardinal  Wolsey,  king's  ▼isitor  to  the  monasteriesy  add  a 
pfMiOter  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anna  Bul- 
led ;  foi  which,  and  other  services,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Litchfield,  in  1534.  Ne^t  year  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  president  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  which  he  cleared* 
6f  thieves ;  and  by  his  advice,  Henry  divided  Wales  into 
counties.  The  holy  martyr,  J0H17  Rogers,  prebendary  of 
St.  PauPs,  burnt  in  Smithiield,  Feb.  4,  1555.  Dr,  John 
Spenceh,  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  one  of  the  first  fellows 
of  Chelsea  college,  compiler  of  Hooker's  *^  Ecclesiastical 
Policy,"  and  author  of  **  Discourses  on  Prodigies  and  Prok 
phecies,  &c."  Thomas  Gouge,  1688,  This  excellent 
iinne  was  expelled  for  non-conformity,  and  died  in  168 1  j^ 
aged  seventy-seven.  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canterbury^ 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  translated  the  Bible, 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  Church  Catechism,  *  &c.  inta 
Welsh,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  in  that  principality. 
Dr.  William  Bell^  his  successor,  archdeacon  of  St,  A]- 
ban's,  died  1683. 

Passing  oa  through  Newgate  Street,  we  come  to  Wae^ 
WICK  Lane,  so  called  from  the  house  of  the  Beauchamps^ 
IMris  cf  Warwick ;  Cicely,  countess  of  Warwick,  resided 
here,  28th  of  Henry  YI.  It  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  great  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwicl^y  surnamed 
^'  the  King-maker,*'  during  the  wars  of  the  houses  of  York; 
and  {jincaster.  Stow  informs  us,  that  when  this  powerfo) 
nobleqian  arrived  in  London  to  the  famous  Convention  of 
14318,  he  was  attended  by  *^  six  hundred  men,  all  in  red 
jackets  embroidered  with  ragged  staves,  before  and  behind', 
and  was  lodged  in  Wsirwick  Lane :  in  who^e  house  there  was 
often  six  oxen  eaten  at  breakfast,  and  every  taverne  was  full 
of  his  ipeate,  for  hee  that  had  anie  acquaintance  in  that 
house,  might  have  th^re  so  much  of  sodden  and  rqst  nieate} 
«•  he  could  pricke  and  carry  upon  a  long  dagger.'' 

In  the  front  of  a  hpnse  in  the  upper  end  of  the  lane,  Js 
|)]aced  a  small  statue  of  the  famous  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick. 

5  This 
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Tfath  IHatue  \^ih  mtniatttra^  the  «Me  with  ^at  in  the  chapel 
«f  St.  Mcry  Mtgdaleni  in  Gnj*^  CM,  near  Warwiek. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 

Thia  if  a  very  noble  straetufe  of  hriek  and  atdne,  the  en- 
tfdnce  is  through  a  grand  octmgulat  perch,  cnvwned  with  a 
dome  and  a  cone,  terminated  l>3r  a  golden  bail|  which  i^  thiii 
described  by  Garth,  in  his  '*  Dinpensary  :*' 

'«  Where  standi  a  dome  maj^sdc  to  the  sight. 
And  sQinptuotts  drches  bear  its  oral  height ; 
A  golden  globe,  pHu^M  high  with  artful  skill, 
Seens  to  the  distant  tight  a  gildad  pill/' 

The  inside  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
very  elegatit  and  well  enlightened.  The  central  building, 
containing  the  library  and  dther  rooms  of  state  and  conve- 
nience, from  a  design  by  Tnigo  Jones.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
^ight  of  steps,  and  the  under  part  is  a  basement  story. 

The  whole  iVont  is  decorated  with  pilasters  of  Ionic  and 

Corinthian  orders.    In  the  centre  Over  the  door-case,  is  the , 

statue  of  king  Charles  H.  placed  in  a  niche ;  and  directly 

opposite,  on  the  inner  front  of  the  porch,  stands  that  of  Sir 

John  Cutler  «, 

The 

*  *'  I  was  greatly  at  a  lots,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  '*  to  learn  how  so 
much  respect  was  shewn  to  a  character  so  stigmatized  for  avarice.  X 
think  myself  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Warren,  fur  the  extraordinary  hit* 
lory.  It  appears,  by  the  annals  of  the  college,  that  in  the  year  1674,  a 
^Asiderable  snm  of  money  had  been  subscribed  by  the  fellows,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  college,  the  eld  one  having  been  consmned  in  the  great 
fire,  eight  years  before.  It  also  appears,  that  Sir  John  Cutler j  a  near  re- 
lation of  Dr.  Whktkri  the  president^  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  bene- 
factor. A  cpmmtttee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Sir  Johq,  to  thank 
him  for  his  kind  intentions.  He  accepted  their  thanks,  renewed  his 
pfomise^  and  tpeciied  the  part  of  the  boilding  of  iidiich  he  intended  to 
bear  the  eapende.  In  the  year  1680,  statues  in  honour  of  the  king,  and 
Sir  John 9  were  voted  by  the  members :  and  nine  years  afterwards,  the 
college  being  then  completed,  it  was  resolved  to  borrow  money  of  Sir 
John  Cutlery  to  discharge  the  college  debt,  but  the  sum  is  not  specified. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  161)9,  Sir  John's  executors  made  a  demand 
^n  the  college  of  7000/.  \  which  sum  was  supposed  to  include  the  money 

actually 
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The  buildings  that  compoos  the  two  sides  of  the  court,' 
are  uniform ;    the  window-cases    handsomely   cased  with 
stone;  and  the  whole  edifice  is  both  beautiful  and  com- 
modious. 

The  Hall-boom,  which  is  lighted  by  six  arched  windows 
on  the  east,  and  five  on  the  west  ude  of  the  centre,^  is  very 
tastefully  ornamented  with  stucco ;  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing sixteen  portraits  hung  on  the  pilasters: 

Dr.  William  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  an  excellent  engraving  of  this  picture  is  before 
the  works  of  this  great  man,  published  by  the  College  in  1766. 

Marciuis  of  Dorchester:  A  bust  over  the  door.  Sir 
Theodore  Mayerne,  physician  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I- 
Edward  Tyson,  M.  D.  Richard  Hall,  M.  D.  by 
Richardson.  Henry  VUI.  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Dn 
Richard  Mead.  A  bust.  Dr.  Harvey.  A  bust.  Dr. 
Thomas  Sydenham.  A  bust.  Andrias  Vxsalius,  painted 
by  Calcar.  Sir  Edmund  Ki^g.  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
Charles  Goodall,  M.  D.  Daniel  White^  M.  D.  Dn 
Ratcliffe.  Dr.  Josias  Clarke.  Dr.  Thomas  Mil- 
LiNGTON,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

In  the  Censor's  Room.  Dr.  Mead  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Pellet  ) 
Sir  John  Micklethwaite  ;  Dr.  Henry  Plumtre  ;  Dr. 
John  Clarke  ;  Dr.  Francis  Glisson  ;  Dr.  John  Freind  ; 
Sir  Samuel  Garth  ;  Dr.  Baldwin  Hamey  ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Wharton,  and  Dr.  Sydenham. 

The  first  college,  given  them  by  Dr.  linacre,  physician  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  in  Knight-rider  Street  Thence  they 
removed  to  Amen  Comer,  where  Dr.  Harvey  built  a  library 

actually  lent,  the  money  pretended  to  be  giren,  but  let  down  at  a  debt 
in  Sir  John's  books,  and  the  interest  on  both.  Lord  Radnor,  however, 
and  Mr.  BouUon,  Sir  John  Cutler's  executors,  were  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept 2000/.  from  the  college,  and  actually  remitted  the  other  five.  So 
that  Sir  John's  promise,  which  he  never  performed,  obtained  him  the 
statue,  and  the  liberality  of  his  executors  has  kept  it  in  its  place  ever 
since.  But  the  college  wisely  have  obliterated  the  inscription,  which,  ia 
the  warmth  of  its  gratitude,  it  had  placed  beneath  the  figure : 

Omnis  Cutler  cedat  Labor  Ampbithatro/' 

and 
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Add  a  public  hatl,  which  he  granted  for  ever  to  the  college^ 
endowed  it  with  his  estate,  and  resigned  it  to  them  in  bis  Jifeu 
time.  Part  of  this  estate  is  assigned  for  an  annual  oration  in 
commemoration  of  their  benefiEtctor,  and  to  provide  a  good 
dinner  for  the  society. 

The  establishment  of  the  CoU^e  of  Physicians  is  dated 
iirom  the  reign  of  the  above  monarch,  at  the  instance  of  Dr* 
Linacrci  who  was  disgusted  at  the  modes  used  by  quackery, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  subjects.  -  The 
college  was  enabled  to  make  statutes  for  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  to  have  the  control  of  pharmacy  for  seven  miles 
round  London.  Parliament  confirmed  the  patent,  and  en- 
acted that  eight  elects  **  were  to  be  appointed,  from  among 
whom  the  president  was  to  be  chosen  annually,  who.  with 
their  elects,  were  authorized  to  examine  physicians  within 
the  several  dioceses  in  England,  excepting  graduates  of  the 
two  uni verities  ;*'  with  fine  and  imprisonment  against  of- 

fenders.* 

From 

*  The  practice  of  phytic  had  lo  degenerated,  and  the  health  of  man- 
kind suffered  to  mnch  by  meanf  of  empyricitniy  that  it  became  necessary 
tome  steps  should  be  taken  to  remoTe  the  evil  i  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  £d« 
ward  Harrison,  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  caused  a  numerous  meet- 
ing  of  the  faculty  to  beheld  on  the  9th  of  August,  1806,  At  the  house  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  &c.  when  he  presented  the  following  plan  for  better  re- 
Xnlating  the  practice  of  physic  in  its  different  branches ;  which  being 
read  and  considered,  the  subsequent  resolutions  were  entered  into : 

1st,  **  That  no  person  shall  practise  as  physician  unless  he  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  some  university  in  the  united  kingdom,  and  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty«four  years. — ^That  he  shall  have  studied  the  different  branches 
of  physic  in  an  university,  or  other  respectable  school  or  schools  of  physic, 
during  the  space  of  five  years,  at  least  two  of  which  shall  have  been 
passed  in  the  university  where  he  takes  his  degree. 

2ndly,  *'  That  no  person  shall  practise  as  surgeon  under  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  nor  until  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  or  licence  from 
some  one  of  the  royal  colleges  of  surgeons  or  other  chirurgical  corpora- 
tions of  the  united  kingdom. — ^That  he  shall  have  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  five  years  to  a  practitioner  in  surgery,  and^  afterwards  have  spent 
at  least  two  years  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  a  reputably 
school  or  schools  of  physic. 

3dl)% 
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From  Warwick-Laae,  a  imutow  passage  in  Pktemostitf 
lioWf  leoda  to  LoI^doIi-hoiae  Vard,  so  called  fFom  the  ait^ 
lieing  antkotly  occupied  by  the  palace  oi  the  bishops  at 
l^ndon. 

Heire  is  a  public  house  with  the  sign  of  the  Goose  and  Gridu 
ifinij  which  was  meant  as  a  satke  against  the  Academy  of 
Antient  Music,  wlken  ajM|Mr«tion  took  place  inconsequence 
of  some  dispute  among  the  meniben. 

Hence  is  aa  avenae  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral^  which  con- 
cludes the  Nindi  Route. 

3dly»  <<  That  no  perfoa  ihall  praetiie  as  an  apothecary  tt&til  he  shaU 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  jeart  to  some  regular  apothecary, 
or  sui^on  practising  as  an  tpothecary)— that  he  shall  have  studied  the 
different  branches  of  physio  in  some  reputiAte  school  or  tcKools  during 
th» space  of  at  least  ooeyaair,  and*shall have  attained  the  age  of 'tvAeiity* 
one  years* 

4thly9  *<  That  no  man  shall  practisejmidv^iCexT,  unlejn  he  hat  j^^epdei 
anatomical  lectures  twelvemonths,  and  received  instructions  for  thC'Same 
term  from  some  expedenced  accoucheur^,  and  shall  have  assisted  at  real 
labours. — ^And  that  no  female  shall  practise  midwifery  without  a  certificate 
t>f  fitness  and  qualification  from  sottie  regular  practitioner  or  practitiooen 
in  that  branch. 

5thly,  "  That  no  person  shall  follow  the  business  of  a  retail  chemist- 
or  druggist,  unless  he  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  ^ve  years 
to  that  art.  • 

6thly,  "  That  none  of  these  restrictions  f>e  construed  to  affect  persoa| 
at  present  regularly  practising,  in  the  different  branches  of  psedicine. 

7thly,  *'  Wh>sther  physicians  shdil  be  entitled  to  recover  their  fees  by 
the  usual  legal  means  ? 

Sthly,  "  That  a  register  shall  be  kept  of  all  medical  practitlonen  ut 
the  united  kingdom,  and  every  persop  in  future  entering  upon  the  prac'- 
tice  of  any  branch  of  the  profession  shall  pay  a  fine  on  admission,  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  which  to  be  settled  and  specified  hereafter.'^ 

They  are  prosecuting  the  above  plan  at  the  .present  time ;  and  no 
doubt  but  it  will  have  a  salutary  efitct,  in  preserving  thousands  from  fraud 
and  peril. 
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CAKS,  St  Thomas  of,  history  of  thit  religioos  foim()atkm,  lil. 

See  Mercers  HM 
Alban,  St  sntient  and  modern  history,  description,  300  ^-Hnonuments, 

sir  John  Cheke,  302  ;'^rectors.  Dr.  William  Watts,  ib. 
Aldersgate  described,  379. 
Alhallows,  Bread  street,  fasstonr  rad  descriplion  of  the  church,  109.-^ 

monuments,  200 ; — ^rectors,  bishop  Lyndwood,  archbishop  Langton, 

IHsbop  Homei  Laurence  Sdiunders,  Dr.  Chedsey,  Dr.  Feotiey,  bishop 

Fowler,  20 J. 
Alhallows,  London  Wall^  described,  24  ;^-aii  anchorite  resident  in  th^ 

Krecinct,  account  of  that  sect,  96, 
*yn,  Edward.    See  Fortune  FUsyhouse. 
Alphage^  St  history  and  deicrlptioh  of  the  church,  289;— monuments,  iB. 
Andrew  Wardrobe,  St.  history  and  description  of,  479  ;^— monuments^ 

480  ;-*-rectors,  Romaine,  bishop  Merices,  481. 
Anne,  St  Aldersgate,  history  and  description  of,  392  ;>^monuments,  399. 
■•  Blacidriars,  its  origin  and  history,  487;— iiow  a  burial  ground,  48tr. 

Anthony  or  Antholin,  St.  tlwi  ditirch  of,  described,  1 12 ; — list  of  bendfacS 

tors,  113  ;-^monument  of  sir  Charles  Knowles,  1 14. 
Apothecaries  company.  490. — Hall  described,  pictures,  490. 
Armourers  and  Braziers  company/  44. — Hall,  accouBt  of,  fine  picturel 

4  here,  ib, 
Ashew,  lady  Anne,  her  sufferings,  329. 
Augustin,  St  history  and  description  ^,  439 ;— account  of  the  fraternity^ 

440. — Rector,  bishop  Fleetwood,  441. 
Austin  Friars,  history  of,  formerly  a  religious  house,  16 ;— acconnt  of  th6 

orderof  Augustines,  ib. — dissolution  of  the  monastery,  and  request  of  th^ 

lord  mayor,  itc,  to  preserve  the  beautiful  steeple,  not  complied  with, 

19  ; — ^the  chapel  now  the  Dutch'cbdrcb,  monument  oi  eminent  persote^ 

&C.  21. ,  See  ff'inehester  houee, 

B. 

Bagnio  court,  the  Unt  bath  here  in  England,  56(5. 
Baker,  sir  R.  the  chronologtst,  anecdotes  of,  110; — his  poverty.  111, 
Bakewell  or  Blackwell  HaW,  376 ; — its  antient  and  present  state,  ii. 
Bank  of  England,  history  and  description  of,  96.-^Gwynn's  reifiarks   od 

ib,  n. — account  of  the  various  offices  and  apartments,  89  et  $eq^ 
Banking,  history  of,  81  to  96 ;— its  amazing  property,  95. 
Barber^  Hall  described,  306;^fine  picture,  ana  portraits,  ^. — ^thethe** 

atre  and  kHcben,  312 ;— built  by  Inigo  Jones,  it. 
Barber's  company,  account  of,  312. 
Barbican,  anecdotes  of;  335. 
Bartbobinew  the  Great.  St.  origin  and  anedotes  of  the  priory',  59lS ;— de^ 

scription  of  the  church  and  its  curious  monumenis,  596. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  St.  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  582';~rebuilt  by 

Gibbs,  583; — described,  ib. — its  government,  585  ; — state  of,  in  1806. 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  St.  formerly  a  chapel  to  the  hospital,  587  ;— de^ 

scribed,  monuments,  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Shirley  the  traveller,  587. 
Bartholomew  the  Little,  St  account  of,  4. — ^nuisances  complained  of;  9* 
Baxter,  William^  the  grammarian,  anecdott  of,  255. 
.'  No.  149.  A  Baynard*« 
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JBajnard's  Castle,  ereat  po>ver  of  its  antient  possessors,  47T;-^t9  tofd^ 
castellan  of  London^  472 ;  his  charge,  »&.<— a  royal  palace,  475 ;— de- 
stroyed by  thegreat  fire,  476. 

Beaumont's  Inn  Thames  street,  account  of  its  different  possessors,  457; 

Belkerape,  sir  Robert,  his  house,  444. 

fielle  Sauvaffe,  origin  of  the  name,  620. 

Bennet,  St.  PauFs  wharf,  history  aiid  description  of,  463-;  moaumeots, 
469 ; — ^Brooke,  Inigo  Jones,  buried  here,  470«. 

Bennet  Sherehog,  St.    See  St.  Osfth, 

Bethlem  hospital,  its  history  and  description,  30 ; — state  of  the  charity,  tKi\ 
— ^general  orders  for  the  patient,  33 ; — proposed  subscription  for  its  re* 
moval,  43. 

Bishops  of  London,  see  London,  and  PauTs,  St. 

Biackfriars  bridge  Ixiilt  in*  honour  of  the  eari  of  Chatham>  620 ;«— dimen- 
sions-and  description,  ihi 

— priory,  its  history,  481 ; — ^parliament  held  there,  489. — Dis- 


solution ot  the  oriory,  487 ;— eminent  residents,  489. 
Black  Hall,  Wooa  street,  the  house  of  sir  Henry  Percy,  416l 
Blacksmiths  company  and  hall,  455. 
Bodley,  sir  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  589. 

Botolpb,  St.  Aldersgate,  history  and  description  of,  374 ;  monuments. 
Boydell,  John,  Iwd  mayor  of  London,  for  an  account  of  his  benefactions^ 

see  Guildhall,  and  Stationers  Hall. 
Bread  street  Compter,  account  of  impositions  and  cruelties  there,  184. 
Brewers  company  and  hall,  291 ; — ^portraits,  292 ; — ^history  of  brewing,  t>. 
Bridgewater  square  and  IxMsse,  history  and  description,  336^ 
Bridolck,  Dr.  accoimt  of,  8>. 
Broken  wharf,  account  of,  451. 
'  Buckingham  house.  Bread  street,  183^ 

Bucklesbury,  why  so  called,  110 ; — some  account  of  its  inhabitants,  1 1 !-« 
Budge  row,  formerly  inhabited  by  furriers  and  skinners,  I'M. 
Bulkely,  bishop,  anecdote  oiv  156. 
Bull  and  Moutn  street,  origin  of  the  name,  394. 
Bolfeyn^  Dr«  a- fannus  physician  and  botanist,  his  residence,  320. 
Burton,  Henry,  anecdotes  of,  435. 

Butchers-hall  lane,  so  called  on  account  of  Butchen  hall  thew^  567» 
Butts,  Sir  William,  anecdotes  of,  307. 

C. 
Carleton,  sir  Dudley,  a  resident  near  Smithficld,  590. 
Carpenters  company,  28;— hall,  described,  27.-«F6rtraits,  28. 
Cartwright,  bishop,  anecdotes  of,  152. 
Caslon,  VVilltam,  letter  founder,  anecdotes  of,  325. 
Catharine  duchess  of  SuOblk,  account  of  her  sufferings,  338. 
Cemeteries^  history  of,   125 — 136. 
Chamber,  Dr.  anecdotes  of>  306. 
Charhouse  or  Charter  House,  origin  of  that  religious  foundation,  559.— 

yalue  at  its  dissolution,  600 ; — purchased  by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  converted 

it  into  an  hospital  awd  school,  ib. — its  government  and  regulations,. 

601 ; — description  of  the  buildings,  pictures,  609 ; — chapel  and  mouu-. 

ments  ;•  1^.— library,-  610. 
Charter— House  square,  its  noble  inhabitants,  61 1. 
Chatham,  carl  of.    See  Grocers  HalL 
Chaucer,  Geffrey,  his  supposed  biitu  place,  149. 
Cheapside,  sec  IfesiClieap. 
Chertsey,  abbots  of»  their  town  residence,  455. 
Chester,  Uobert,  anecdotes  of,  43 S. 
Chiswell  sti'tet  brewery,  account  of,  328 ;  royal  vi^it>  Hk 
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Christ  Church,  Newgate  street,  its  history,  and  description,  &08 ;  for* 
inerly  the  Grev  Friars,  569 ; — monuments  in  the  conventual  church,  570. 

Christ's  Hospital,  history  of  its  foundation  by  Edward  VI.  hy  means  of 
bishop  Lioley,  572 ; — the  different  schocds  described,  574  ; — ^pictures 
in  the  hall  and  court  room,  577 ; — government  of  the  hospital,  580.  ^ 

Christopher  le  Stocks,  St.  history  of,  16  ;-^nearly  the  whole  parish  oe- 
cupied  by  the  Bank,  ib,  ^  je^.-— eminent  rectors,  80. 

Coachmakers  hdl  and  company,  382; — history  of  coaches,  383* 

College  HiH,  why  so  called,  see  mittinett^n. 

Cooks  company,  331. 

Coopers  company  and  hall,  279. 

of  Physiciaas,  description  of,  ^7  ;-*anecdoles  -of  sir  J.  Cutler, 

ib,  n.— pictures,  638 ; — history  of  the  coHege,  ik 

Copped  Hall,  now  Skinners  hall ;  history  of,  139. 

Corowainers  company  and  hall,  447";— anecdotes  of  them,  448. 

Comet  Stoure,  account  of,  209. 

Coverdale,  bishop,  nKmument  of,  $• 

Cripplegate,  account  of,  315. 

Crispe,  sir  Nicholas,  anecdote  of,  187  to  199. 

Cromwell  earl  of  Essex,  his  house  described,  13 ;— onpressive  ineaas 

'  used  in  building  that  stmcture,  t^.    See  Drapers  Halt 

Curriers  hall  and  company,  account  of,  315. 

Cutlers  company,  l£4;'-hall,  described,  123; 

D. 

DaveiqMTt,  vicar  of  St  Stephen  CdemaB  -street,  anecdotes  of,  47s 

Deans  of  St.  Paifl's.    See  PauTt  St. 

Doctors  Commons,  history  of,  464 ;— ^lifferent  courts  described,  465. 

Doolittle,  rev.  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  290. 

Drapers  company,  account  of,  16. 

— — »~  hall,  history  and  decription  of  that  structure,  13. — Account  ojf 
the  apartments,  and  pictures,  14. — Gardens,  accident  by  fire,   1&. 

Dyers  oompaoy  aad  haU  described,  144. 

Elsynge  Spittle.     See  Siom  CoUege. 

Embroiderers  ball  and  company,  411. 

F. 

Faith,  St.  antiently  called  EccksiaSanctU  Fidei  in  Cryplis^  552. 

Finbury  square,  32i  ; — history  of  the  manor,  /^.—contract  of  the  citj 
to  form  it  into  a  square,  &c.  ib.  described,  323. 

Fleet  Prison,  a  place  of  confinement  from  the  reign  of  Richard  L  622.^> 

'  Ditch,  formerly  a  considerable  river,  Q2b. 

Fortune  Play-house,  its  history,  333. 

Founders  company,  52. 

Fractis  Sacci,  history  of  that  order,  54. 

Frederick's  place,  antiently  the  house  of  sir  John  Fredericks  235 ;— aHtr* 
wards  appropriated  for  tiie  Excise  Ofiice,  tiU  its  removal ;  236. 

G. 

Garter  place.      See  fTriothesley. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  tyrannic  beihaviour  to  the  citizens, 
159  ;— a  riot  the  conseouence,  /iu-.-the  citizens  petition  the  king,  arc 
prevented  to  approach  his  presence  by  the  duke,  160; — manly  beha- 
viour of  John  PhHpot  on  that  occasion,  ib. 

Gerard^s  Inn  hall,  the  mansion  of  sir  John  Gisors,  168; — Stow's  severe 
remarks  respjecting  his  contemporaries  respecting  this  place,  169. 

Giles's  St.  Cripplegate,  history  and  description  of,  353 ;— monuments, 
:355  to  362 ; — benefactions,  t^. 

iSdltspur  street  Compter,  accouBl  of,  612. 
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Gifdlf r^  baB  aad  eomp^y»  9ftS*  » 

Glovers  compaoy«  33  i. 

Golden  lane  brewery,  state  of  tbff,  331*  ; 

GoldAm.tb,  Dr.  bis  reudepoe,  ^0. 
Goldsmiths  row,  Cheapside,  aceeiint  of,  2f^ 

company  and  haU>  the  varioMS  aparlmeiitfy  and  pictoei  d«f 


scribed,  380  ;^charitabl0  doqatioqs,  387 ; — aRciently  bankers,  389. 

Goodwin,  loiiiQ,  yicar  of  St.  Stephen  Coleman  street,  account  of,  47* 

Gregory,  St.  history  of  that  structural  apdof  Ike  (oUards  tower,  ^11^ 

Grew,  Dr  anecdotes  of,  311. 

Grey  Friars,  now  Christ's  Hospital,  its  bUtqry,  567. 

Qrocers  company,  anciently  called  Fejiperers,  account  of,  6^,  et  4^9. 
— eminent  members  of  the  companv,  the  |[re^t  earl  of  Chatham  and 
his  son  William  Pitt,  65  ;--chaHt^b]e  donatioi^,  a^.  «1. 

»  Hatt,  deacription  of  Kh»  biiitding,  610 ;— ^portraits,  ^l,**SvJobA 

Cutler,  his  penury,  it. 

Grub  street,  the  residence  of  De  Fqe,  Jfm  the  ^i^yrologist,  ^ad  ^pi^g 
317- — ^Account  of  Henry  Welby,  a^. 

Guildhall  described,  245 ;  ditfere^i  cqUFla  and  companies  held  th.ere» 
,  ii!.~rhistQry  of  the  balL  246; — n^em  alteratic^s,  248  ;-^plctvFe^ 
in  the  open  haJH,  ib. — ^por^raits  of  the  judges  ^itb  anecdotes,  24dr^o 
259.— Sculptures,  Beckfprd,  ^08  :T-«ari  (4  Chatham  269.-^^aavbeiw 
Iain's  office,  202 ;— >megionaJ^  9S  gc«4t  !PMi^  there,  ik  et  ^.-rLc>r4 
mayor's  court,  Old  Council  Chaoiber,  Common  Council  Chamberj^ 
.pictures  dioscribed,  9^  to  ^7^. 

■  Chapel,  an  antient  collegial^  {pw^daiioa,  ^70, 

Gutter  \9fief  ongia  of  tM  naop^  ^l  I- 

H. 

liaberdashers  company,  curious  account  of  the,  414;— charities,  41 6b 

■»  Hall  described,  pictuKs,  414. 

Hare,  John,  his  benefactions,  229. 

Henry  VI.  his  palace  in  the  Old  Jury,  ^«.— Stow€^s  remaric  QB  it,  «>. 

Henstowe,  Philip.    See  Fortune  Pla^  house. 

Herald's  College,  histoty  of  the,  and  descrfptioR  of  the  heralds  at  anm<|^ 

458;  their  several  offices,  461. 
Hoi  born  conduit,  anecdotes  of,  627. 
Holliday  yard,  antiquities  found  there,  4^. 
Honey  lane  market,  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  parish  churcbj^ 

423.    S<.e  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Hudson,  Jeffrey,  the  dwart,  anecdotes  of,  56d. 

I. 

Innholders  hall  and  company,  some  account  of,  145. 
Ipres  Inn,  anecdotes  of  its  inhabitants,  153* 
Jvy  lane,  origin  of  the  name,  365. 

James,  St.  Ga/lick  iu)l,  description  and  history  of,  155 ; — monuments,  156. 
Jesus  Commons,  some  account  of,  143. 

Jewin  street,  antiently  the  Jews'  burial  ground,^.  363;— Milton's  residence^  ib. 
John  Baptist,  St.  site  of,   now  a.cejjj^elery,  15^5;— history  of  those  places 
*  of  sepulture,  ib.  et  seq, 

-- —  the  Evaogdist,  St  the  site  now  a  burial  ground,  438, 
-i —  Zackary,  now  a  buriaj  ground,   335 ;— mooumcuts  there,  386. 
Jpiners  hall  and  company  described,  145. 

K. 

lieadrick,  John,  an.  eminent  citizen,  bis  remarkable  will,  77. 
Knives,  R.  Matthews,  the  Hrst  Englishman  that  improved  thsm,  124. 
Krioti's  lane,  now  Maiden  Lane^  supposed,  to  be  tfts  birtib  place  of  Chau» 
CGr»  arguments  to  prove  it,  li9,  et  seq^ 

Iamb's 


L. 
l^mVt  elMtpt1>  biftqry  ef,  313. 

Lauderdale  house,  the  residence  of  John  duke  of  Lauderdale,  367. 
Lauirence,  8t  hiitory  And    description  of,   240.— Sir  Gefirey  Bulleft 

ancestor  of  queen  £licabeth  buried  there,  241. 
Leland,  John,  the  antiquary,  anecdotes  of,  410. 
Leonard,  St.  Foster-lane,  now  a  burial  ground,  411. 
Littlebury,  sir  William,  his  donations,  151. 
Little  Qrkain,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Hretagne,  373. 
London  diocese,  its  history  and  government,  54  V — ;bishops  and  deans,  550, 
London  House  described,  368 ; — account  of  its  various  mhabitants,  369. 

^.-. yard,  account  of  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  340. 

— *—  Institution,  acqount  of  that  establishment,  56. 

Lord  mayor,  his  oath,  138,  n. 

I^Hdbury,  etymoloey  of  the  name,  48. 

Lovers  court,  anecootes  of,  ,565. 

Ludgate,  constituted  a  prison  for  debtors,  61.0  ^^eolarged  by  sir  Stephea 

Forster,  t^.  taken  down  in  1760,  617. 
Lndgate  prison,  account  of,   613. 
Lutheran  church.    See  Trinity  the  Leu» 

M. 
Marj^aret  Mons  St.  a  cemetery  account  of,  450 ;— anecdotes  of  si9 

Richard  Dobbs,  interred  there,  ib, 
— ^—  Lothbury,  St.  history  and  description  of  the  church,  SU 
Martin,  St.  Ironmongers  lane,  account  of,  23^. 

'  le-Grand,  Sl  history  of  the  abbey,  394 ; — rules  for  its  govenn* 

.ment  and  sanctuary,  395  to  399,  rights  of  the  magistracy  of  J^don* 
400 ;— Hrelated,  40 1  ; — ^scale  of  its  boundaries,  403  ; — unber  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  404. 
■  Ludgate,  St.  account  of,  618; — described,  ii>, 

Vintry,  St.  bishop  I..£stie  ami  Dr.  Rivers  vicars,  147. 


Mary  Aldermary,  St.  its  history  and  description,  293  ;-i-monuBieBis» 
eminent  persons  buried  here,  297  ; — ministei-s,  298. 

— ^ —  Aktermary,  St.  its  history  and  description,    163;-^mQnumeQiS4 
165; — ^rectors  of  eminence,  168. 

—  Cole-church,  St.  its  site,  23 1  ;-*short  history  of  it,  ib. 

leBow,  St.  history  and  description  of,  212;— steeple,  213;— stric- 
tures on,  214; — btjUs,  their  weight,  215,  u. — Rgiuan  causeway  dis- 
covered on  diggiog  the  foundation,  ib ; — iix>nunients,  bishop  Newton^ 
219.— Boyle's  lectures,  26. — ^the  church  used  for  c(tisecratiug  bishops,  i^. 
■—  Magdalen,  St.  Milk  street,  its  site  occupied  by  Honey  lane  mar* 
ket,  428. 

St.  Old  Fish  street,  its  history  and  description,  442. 


Monthan,  St.  account  of,  444; — its  site  a  buxial  ground,  iL 
— —  Somerset,  St.  history  and  description  of^  453. 

I  ■  ■  Staining,  St.  now  a  burial  ground,  383. 
Mason's  company  and  hall,  277. 

Matthew  St.  Friday  street,  history  and  description  of,  433. 
Mercers  company,  account  of  the,  430 ; — their  liberal  conduct,  extensive 

patronage,  and  numerous  charities ; — hail  and  chapel  described,  127. 

-^School,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  early  scholastic  establish^ 

ments  in  Loadou,  23 1  ;^  biatory  of  classical  found ations,  232 ; — pcti« 

tion  for  their  re-establishment,  233. 
Michael  Bassishaw,  St.  history  and  description  of,  280 ;— monuments, 

281  ; — funeral  of  alderman  Kirkiuan^  282. 
'  «  ■'- — -  at  Corn,  St.  or  le  C^ueni,  account  of,  407. 

-  Paternoster  Royal,  St.  history  and  description  of,  120; 


factoid  ];2l  ^^^monumeut^  of  sir  Kichard  WhittingtxMv  122.' 

Michael 
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^lichael  Qaeen-bithe,  described,  89. 

■  ■         Wood  street,  St.  history  and  description  of,  417 ;— the  supposed 
burial  place  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  418. 

Mildred,  PooKry,  St  history  and  description  of,  73 ; «  benefactors,  75. 

— ^^ Bread  street,  St.  its  htstoiyand  description,  185. 

Milton,  John,  anecdotes  of,  203. 

Monk  General,  his  supposed  residence  disputed,  318. 

Montfitchet,  Castle  of,  its  history,  470. 

MooHieids,  its  anticntand  modern  state,  29:---g|ames  held  there,  ih. 

Moorgate,  account  of,  previously  to  its  demolitioo,  43. 

More,  sir  Hiomas,  anecdotes  of,  424. 

N. 
Nags  head  taverui  Cheapside,  anecdotes  of,  435, 
Neville's  inn,  its  history,  306. 

Newgate,  description  of  the  antient  prison  of,  613;-^  the  present 
structure,  6i3.    Exhortation  to  the  condenuied,  ib,  n. 

■  *      ■     >  market,  censure  upon,  564. 

Newton,  Thomas,  D.  D.  bishopof  Bristol,  anecdotes  of,  317,  b. 
Nicholas  Coleabbey,  St.  history  and  description  of,  446. 
I  Olave,  St,  the«ite  of,  now  a  burial  place,  183* 

Nicholas  Shambles,  St.  now  Bull  head  court,  567. 
Norfolk  house.  Broken  wharf,  anecdotes  of  some  of  its  owners,  4S2. 
Northumberland  house,  Aldersgate,  the  residence  of  the  antient  earls,  393. 
Nye,  PkUip,  anecdotes  of,  7. 
.  O. 

Okeborn,  prior  of,  his  town  residence,  478. 
Clave  Old  Jewry,  St  history  and  description  of,  236 ; — monuments  23$. 

■  *.n>.    Silver  Street,  St  account  of,  305; — ^now  a  burial  place,  i^. 
Old  Change,  why  so  denominated,  441. 

— —  Hall,  anecdotes  of,  143. 

— >  Jury,  its  antient  history,  54.    See  Fratres  SaecL 

Ormond  place,  account  of  its  possessors,  L57. 

Osyth,  St.  or  St.  Bennet  Slierehog,  its  history,  206.— Sir  William 
Santre,  priest  of  this  ciiurch,  the  first  victim  of  popish  persecution,  207  ^ 
— the  burial  place  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ancestors,  208. 

P- 

Pkinter-stainers  company,  173;— benefactore.  174. 
■    ■  I  Hall,  described,  172; — pictures,  iS. 

Pancras,  St.  Sopbar  lane,  its  history,  205 ;— monuments,  ih* — ^now  a 
burial  ground,  206. 

Pannier  alley,  reason  of  its  name,  565. 

Parish  clerks  hall  and  company ;  303  ; — ^their  history,  304. 

Paternoster  row,  origin\of  the  name,  364. 

PauPs  cathedral,  St.  ecclesiastical  history  of  London,  503 ; — foundation 
of  the  church,  504 ;— often  destroyed  by  tire,  505 ; — antient  struc- 
ture described,  507  ; — list  of  pei'sonages  buried  there,  2^.— expensive 
ornaments,  St  Erkennald's  shrine,  509;— old  chapter  house,  510. — 
•'Dining  with  duke  Humphrey,"  origin  of  that  proverb,  512; — profa- 
nations  in  the  old  church,  ib.—  The  present  c(UhedraL\  514; — 4>ene- 
factions  toward  rebuilding  it,  ib^  n. — various  plans  projected  by 
sirC.  Wren,  515; — bis  discoveries  in  digging  the  foundation,  5 18  ; — hre 
difliculties,  51t)  ;-~observ2itiofis  on  the  mode  of  building,  520  ; — general 
description  of  the  fabric,  522; — comparative  admeasurement  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  526 ;— particular  description  of  tht 
church,  j6c— uionuments,  531; — under  the  church;  538. 

•-—  school,  St.  founded  by  dean  Colet,  402  ;-  the  dean's  own  account 
of  its  foundation,  493 ; — Erasnuis's  account,  495 ;— description  of  the 
structure,  4!^6;— listof  eininenl  scholan,  brought  up  there,  498. 

Peter  » 


